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Abt. L—Mimoirea et Souvenirs de Augustin-Pyramus DeCak- 
DOLLE, Ecrita par Lui-mime et PublieSs par Son Fils. Geneva 
and Paris, 1862, pp. 599, 8vo. 

De Candolle was born at Geneva on the fourth day of Feb- 
ruary, 1778; he commenced his distinguished career as a botanist 
in Paris in the later days of the French Republic ; he continued 
it at Montpellier until 1816 ; when he returned to his native 
Geneva; wnere he died in September, 1841, — on the fifth day 
of that month, according the opening paragraph of his son s 
preface to this volume, — on the twenty-fifth according to the 
note by the same excellent authority at the close of the Memoir, 
p. 489. We cannot account for the discrepancy ;. but the former 
is without doubt the true date. 

The twenty-one years which have elapsed since his death have 
thinned the ranks of those who knew DeCandolIe, either person- 
ally or by correspondence. The Theorie iSlementaire, the Organo- 
graphy and the Physiologic Vegetale have played their part, and 
have long ago passed out tf general use. Yet, thanks to their 
influence, but more especially to the Prodromus, the name of De- 
Candolle is still perhaps the most prominent one with the culti- 
vators of the science in general the world over, — is associated, 
not indeed with the profoundest depths, but with a larger amount 
of botany, than any other name except that of Linnaeus. These 
are the personal memoirs of an industrious, highly useful, pros- 
perous, and honored life. Begun at middle age, perhaps mainly 
for the writer's own satisfaction, or that of his family, and con- 
Ax. Joujl Scl— Siooicd Sxbibs, Vol. XXXV, No. 108.— Jas., 1863. 
1 
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2 Memoirs of DeCandoUe. 

tinued, at considerable intervals down to his last year, and evi- 
dently with a growing expectation of future publication,— they 
have appeared none too soon to secure the most interested, but 
rapidly narrowing circle of readers. The outer circle, however, 
is as wide as ever, embracing all the lovers of botany in ouf day, 
to none of whom can the name of DeCandoUe be indifferent The 
memoirs portray, not so much the botanist as the man. Indeed, 
the perusal was rather disappointing to us in the former regard. 
We expected to get fresh glimpses of his mind at work upon 
the problems of the time, and to watch the rise and development 
of tne ideas which brought him fame. That could be had, how- 
ever, only from letters, diaries, or other contemporary records : 
these are only reminiscences. On this account, too, and perhaps 
because the record was made with only a dim and distant view 
to publication, the narrative somehow has not all the vivacity 
and sprightliness, nor the ready flow of language, nor the afflu- 
ence of anecdote, which those who personally Knew the writer 
would have expected. There are, however, many favorable 
specimens of BeCandolle's powers of delineation, and some 
amusing anecdotes or interesting recollections of distinguished 
savans and others. 

The family of DeCandoUe (to retain the style of orthography 
which is kept up at Geneva, in which the De is written as a sub- 
stantial part of the name) is an old and noble one in Provence ; 
and a branch of it, reaching Naples in the thirteenth century in 
the suite of the Anjou princes, flourished there, under a name 
gradually changed from Candola to Caldora, down to the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Augustin-Pyramus De Candolle derived 
one of his baptismal names from his ancestor, Pyramus de Can- 
dolle, who, becoming protestant, fled from Provence to Geneva 
in the year 1591, following an uncle who had already been estab- 
lished there for thirty or forty years. Augustin was the name 
of his father, in his earlier days a Genevan banker, a member of 
the state council, military syndic, and, about the time of the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, Premier Syndic of the little 
republic. Displaced by an earlier coup d'etat just as he was about 
to enter upon the duties of this office, he had retired into the 
country just in time to escape the worst perils of the woful imi- 
tation at Geneva of the reign of terror, in July, 1791, although 
he was condemned to death for contumacy, and his property in 
the city for a time sequestrated. The rest of his life was peaceful 
and long: he attained the age of 84 years, and died in 1320. 

Augustin-Pyramus, the writer of this auto-biography, appears 
to have been remarkable in his boyhood rather lor quickness of 
learning than for scholarship. His early tastes were for belles- 
lettres and poetry. Specimens of his poetical productions, both 
of his youth and of maturer years, are appended to the volume. 
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Memoirs of De CandolU. 9 

Of their merit we cannot pretend to judge. At the age of six- 
teen he happened to attend a few lectures of a short course on 
Botany, given by Vaucher, — who, living to a venerable age, sur- 
vived his distinguished pupil. Here he learned the names of the 
parts of the flower, but nothing whatever of classification, having 
gone into the country for the summer before that portion of the 
course was reached. But his curiosity was awakened ; and in 
bis leisure hours he began to collect, observe, and even to describe 
the plants he met with in his rambles, at first without any botan- 
ical book whatever to guide him, and without any idea beyond 
that of amusement or relaxation. The next winter, returning 
to Geneva and to his college studies, he came to know Saussure, 
then in his last years and half paralytic. The veteran physicist, 
while he endeavored to attract the young man to scientific pur- 
suits, discouraged his predilection for botany. That he regarded 
as quite unworthy of serious attention. Another summer passed 
upon the side of the Jura, however, and the perusal of Duhamel's 
Physique des Arbres, of the Researches upon Leaves of the pastor 
Bonnet (a friend of his father), also of Hale's Vegetable Statics, 
which he painfully translated from the English, and finally the 
acquisition of the Linne de VEurope of Gilibert — in which the 
Linnsean artificial classification even then annoyed him by its 
incongruity with the natural relationships which he already 
recognized, — these had by this time fixed his fate before he was 
at all aware of it; and perhaps had even determined in some 
sort his characteristics as a botanist. 

An unexpected opportunity to pass the ensuing winter in 
Paris opened the way. This occurred through an invitation from 
Dolomieu, who, while young DeCandolle was herborizing in the 
Jura, had been mineralogizing in the Alps, attended by two of 
DeCandolle's school-mates, Picot and Pictet. In the autumn of 
1796 the three young men proceeded to Paris, under the auspices 
of Dolomieu, who secured lor DeCandolle a lodging immediately 
over his own apartments, and presented him to Desfontaines and 
Deleuze at the Jardin des Plantes. No botanical lectures were 
given at that season of the year ; but DeCandolle attended the 
principal scientific courses then in progress; among them those 
of Fourcroy and Vauquelin upon Chemistry, of Portal and Cu» 
vier upon anatomy, and of Hauy upon mineralogy. It was 
at this early period that his acquaintance and life-long inti- 
macy with the excellent Delessert family commenced. By a 
rather ingenious device he contrived to make the acquaintance 
of Lamarck, but he gained little thereby in the way of botany, 
Lamarck being just then wholly occupied with the discussion of 
chemical theories. When DeCandolle returned to Geneva in 
the spring of 1797, Lamarck sent by his hands a volume to 
Senebier, and so he came to know his amiable countryman, who, 
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in ascertaining the capital fact that plants decompose catbonic 
acid, may be said to have laid the foundation of modern vegeta- 
ble physiology. The first genus which DeCandolle established 
(in 1799) was Senebiera. 

From his narrative it would appear that, during this summer 
of 1797, the ambitious young botanist of two years 1 standing, and 
only 18 years old, had not only conceived the idea of writing an 
elementary work, but actually traced the plan and wrote some 
chapters of it ! He even states that from this period date the first 
observations and the conceptions — confused indeed, but correct — 
of the part which the abortion and the union of organs play in 
floral structure, — namely, the ideas which principally distinguish 
the Thiorie JSUmentaire, published fifteen years later. How far 
these ideas were developed, however, wc have no menns of as- 
certaining. One would like to see an extract from this early 
manuscript, in confirmation. 

The following winter he began to study law at Geneva. But 
with the little State now annexed to the great French Republic, 
the prospects were not encouraging. A career must be sought 
elsewhere. DeCandolle determined to study medicine, at the 
same time prosecuting his botanical studies, so as to have a 
double chance, by falling back upon the former in case the latter 
failed to support him. 

In this view, he returned to Paris in the spring of 1798, just 
in time to see his patron Dolomieu set oat for Egypt, as one of 
the savans of that famous expedition, and to decline a pressing 
invitation to accompany him. Taking a lodging in the Rue Co* 
peau, to be near the Jardin des plantes, he attended the hospitals 
and medical lectures, which he disliked, but recompensed him- 
self at the Garden of Plants with the courses of Lac£p&de, La* 
marck, Cuvier, and Hauy, omitting the botanical lectures, as not 
to his mind, but sedulously examining the plants of the Garden. 
He renewed his acquaintance with Lamarck, at whose request 
he wrote a few articles (under the letter P) for the DicU'onaire 
Encyelopedique. Lamarck himself by this time had quite aban- 
doned Botany. , 

It was to Desfontaines that DeCandolle was indebted for an 
immediate opportunity of beginning his botanical career. It 
came about thus: L'Hcritier, who appears to have been wealthy, 
had engaged Redout^, the celebrated flower-painter, to prepare 
drawings of all the fleshy plants in cultivation, it being impossi- 
ble well to preserve them in the herbarium. The artist under- 
taking to publish these drawings, applied to Desfontaines for a 
botanist to furnish the descriptive letter-press. The kind Des- 
fontaines recommended DeCandolle, and moreover offered to 
direct him in the work. He freely opened to the young botan- 
ist his hwbarium and library, and allowed him to study by his 
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side ; indeed Desfontaines was his botanical master and fatherly 
friend. The botanical library of L'Heritier, then much the largest 
at Paris, was naturally at his service, until the death by assassina- 
tion, soon afterwards, of its singular owner. DeCandolle, thus 
connecting his name and studies with the work of the unrivalled 
flower-painter, acquired thereby, as he remarks, more reputation 
than he deserved, and more instruction than he expectea. 

In the course of this same summer, of 1798, an invitation 
from Alexander Brongniart, the mineralogist, (whom DeCandolle 
had slightly known, through Dolomieu, on his first visit to Paris,) 
connected him with a small party of naturalists who made an 
excursion to Fontainbleau. Besides Dejean, the entomologist, 
then very young, Cuvier and Dumeril were of the party. In 
the autumn of the same year he visited Normandy, with less 
celebrated companions, and formed his first acquaintance with 
marine vegetation. The next jear he made a visit to Holland, 
to consult the gardens and conservatories of that country, the 
richest in the plantes grasses, which then occupied his attention. 
One result of this journey was that he induced his friend Benja- 
min Delessert to purchase Burmann's herbarium, and thus to 
lay the foundation of the important collections and library at the 
Hotel Delessert which have been so useful to naturalists, and so 
liberally devoted to their service. During the winter of the fol- 
lowing year DeCandolle elaborated the Astragalogia, his first in- 
dependent work of any considerable consequence, and which 
was published two years later: in this he found opportunity to 
dedicate to his friend Delessert the Leguminous genus Lessertia. 

About this time, namely, at the beginning of the century, he 
became acquainted with Mirbel, who had come up to Paris from 
the south of France, where he had been a pupil of Hamond. 
Instead of translating DeCandolle^ remarks, we may as well 
give them in the original. 

u ll [Mirbel] savait alors peu de botanique, mais il annoncait de Pea- 
prit et dea talents. Je me liai avee lui. II venait souvent dejeuner chez 
moi. Nous causions botanique ; j'avais deux ou trois ana d'avance aur 
lui, et j'etais uaturelleraent commuuicatif; je lui fia parts de plusieurs 
idees, nouvellea pour lui, ct dont quelques- tines I'etaient pour le science. 
Biles parurent Finterresser, car j'en retrouvai une grande partie dana les 
Elements de physiologic qu'il publia peu d'anneee nprea; tellea son t la 
distinction dea feuilles seminales ct primordiales, F importance de I'etude 
des nervures princi pales dea feuilles, etc. Appele & rend re un compte 
succinct de cette ouvrage clans le Bulletin philomalhique, je me divertis 
a ne citer que les idees que j'avais supgerees a, Pauteur ; je n'en revin- 
diquai aucune, et ne sais paa meme s'il s'est apcrcu de cette petite malice. 
Je dois dire que je ne pretendis point, meme alors, que se fnt un plagiat 
volontaire, mais il arrive souvent dans les sciences qu'on s'appropie, sans 
s'en douter, ce qu'on a entendu dire, 

11 Cette circonstance e veil la ina propre attention sur la justice rigour- 
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euse que j'ai desir6 rend re a tous: la force de ma memoire, ct surtout le 
soin que j'ai en tres jeune do noter les fails et les idees nouvulles que 
jViiteudais dans la conversation, m'ont mis a meine de pouvoir, l»ien des 
annccs apres uue conversation, citer exactcmeut celui de qui j'arais appris 
un fait oil uue opionion quelconque. Cette habitude de justice m'a fait 
beaucoup d'amis, et j'ai eu sou vent dcs rcmerciements de gens cites par 
moi, qui eux-memcs avaient oubli6 ce qu'ils in'avaient dit." (p. 01, 92.) 

To DeCandolle's credit it must be said, not only that his career 
was remarkably free from controversies about priority and re- 
clamations, but that his example and precepts, his scrupulous 
care to render due credit to every contributor, his respect ior un- 

Eublished names communicated to his own or recorded in other 
erbaria, and the like, have been most influential in establishing 
both the law and the ethics which prevail in systematic botany 
(more fully, or from an earlier period than in the other depart- 
ments of natural history), and which have secured such general 
cooperation and harmonious relations among its votaries. 

In these early days DeCandolle was a good deal occupied with 
vegetable physiology ; — the results are contained in his papers 
"on the pores in the bark of leaves," i. e. stomata; on the vege- 
tation of the mistletoe; and on his experiments relative to the 
influence of light on certain plants, mainly those which exhibit 
strikingly the change in the position of their leaves at night 
which has been called the sleep of plants. The account of these 
experiments, in which he caused certain plants to acknowledge 
an artificial night and day, when read before the Institute, gave 
him considerable eclat, — and probably also the compliment of 
being named one of the three candidates to fill the vacancy in 
the Academy of Sciences left by the death of L'Heritier. A mere 
compliment, for the contest, of course, was between Labillardi&re 
and JBeauvois. In the canvass DeCandolle called upon Adanson, 
then very aged, and in his dotage more excentric tnan ever. 

If not chosen into the Institute, which indeed he could not 
pretend to expect, DeCandolle was in that year made a member 
of that active association, — la p^pintere de TAcademie des Sci- 
ences, — the Sw'ele Philomathique, and was soon placed on the 
committee in charge of its Bulletin. This brought him into in- 
timate connection with such colleagues as Brongniart (Alex.), 
Dum^ril, Cuvier, Biot, Lacroix, and Sylve6tre. 

u Wo met, at each others lodgings, on Saturday evenings, after tbo 
session of the society, to read and to discuss the morceavx intended for 
the Bulletin, and when our labor was finished we took tea together and 
chatted familiarly. As one by one we exchanged the celibate for the 
married state, our wives were introduced ; — then we no longer read our 
extracts, and at length we gave over making the Bulletin, but we kept up 
our Saturday evening reunions. It was in consequence of this that Cu- 
vier continued long afterwards his Saturday evening receptions ; but I 
return to the year 1800.* 
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By DeCandolle'* account he was by about ten years the young* 
est member of this reunion. Yet he has the name of Biot and 
Dumeril on his list, both of whom survived him for twenty years: 
and Biot was really not quite four years his senior, and Dumeril 
only five. 

As a member of this select circle of intimate friends and zeal- 
ous savants, all then pressing on to the very highest distinction, 
we may well believe that the ambitious young botanist enjoyed, 
and improved to the full, such golden opportunities, that he 
learned something of every branch of natural history, and also 
— what was no less useful at Paris — "a connaitre les hommes et 
les mobiles caches de bien des choses." 

DeCandoUe sketches the following portraits of three of his 
associates, Dumeril, Cuvier, and Lacroix. And first of 

"The excellent Dumeril. He was the ideal of the frank character 
which we attribute to the Picards. He was a sincere and devoted friend, 
always ready to second and render any service to me and mine. No 
cloud ever threw a shadow over our alliance, which became closer jet 
when, at a later period, the friendly connexion of my wife with the wid- 
owed Madame Say determined the latter to marry Dumeril. He was 
chief demonstrator in the anatomical department at the School of Medi- 
cine, but he became professor and member of the Academy of Sciences. 
Dumeril was remarkable rather for the clearness of his ideas, and the 
variety and accuracy of his knowledge in natural history, than for theo- 
retical principles. He was a practical man, whose elementary works 
had considerable success, but who, after having had a glimpse of some of 
the laws of organic symmetry, such as the analogy of the skull to verte- 
brae, seemed to have collapsed before their immensity. His principal 
services to science were in the way of teaching, and in the encourage- 
ment which he so well knew how to give to the young. The heart in 
this kind of influence is more essential than the head, and although Du- 
meril's judgment was clear and quick, he was much more remarkable for 
his moral qualities. 

"Cuvier, who was from the beginning the intimate friend of Dumeril, 
was entirely different: and it would be difficult to find two people who 
were leas analogous. Born at Montbeliard and brought up at Stuttgard, 
Cuvier had something of the gravity and even of the obstinacy of the 
German. Placed for sometime in an inferior position, lie was forced from 
his youth to make up for it by the dignity of his manner, but the world 
of savans, at least, will never forget his sojourn in Normandy, where he 
made those beautiful investigations on the molluscs which were the be* 
ginning of his fame. Called afterwards to the Jardin des piantes as as- 
sistant to the aged Mertrud, ho owed this position to the friendship of 
Geoffroy ; but be soon surpassed his patron. In consequence of this posi- 
tion he was a member of the Institute from its foundation, and quickly 
acquired the reputation which results from great talent united to a skillful 
ambition. At the time when the office of secretary was annual he fore- 
saw it would become perpetual, and arranged in such a manner as to 
fill one secretaryship almost continually, either himself or by others; so 
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that he found himself in position to have it without contest when it be- 
came permanent and well paid. These first steps being taken, all places 
fell to him as of themselves, and we saw him successively Professor of the 
£coIes centrales, of the College de France, at the Jardin dea Planter, In- 
spector, then Councillor, then Chancellor of the University, Councillor of 
State, Baron, Peer of France, <fec. &c. His talent, his aptitude for know- 
ing and doing everything, made him skillful in every function ; lie brought 
to it method, order, facility for administration, a knowledge of details 
and of the whole, a sincere love of justice, and a disinterestedness which 
caused him to be noticed and admired. 

Cuvier might justly be compared to Haller, whom he resembled as 
much as the difference of nation and time would allow. Both astonished 
by their extraordinary capacity for learning, knowing equally well natu- 
ral and historical science, greedy of positive facts on all subjects, endowed 
with wonderful memory and a remarkable spirit of order, capable of great 
labor, and yet gifted with much facility. But at the side of these admi- 
rable qualities it might be observed that neither had an inventive genius; 
they observed facts well, but never thought to unite them by a theory 
that would divine or discover others. Their characters corresponded even 
outside of science : both loved power, and sacrificed precious time to the 
desire of political advancement; both loved reading to a passion, even at 
the hours destined ordinarily for meals and domestic intercourse; both 
were cold and haughty in conversation with those who inspired them with 
no interest, piquante and profound to those whom they thought worthy 
of it; finally both had a certain contempt for that class of ideas called 
liberal, and held to the aristocratic party. The great size of their heads 
gave them a certain physical resemblance. In one word, it would be dif- 
ficult to find two celebrated men more exactly alike, and the lovers of 
metempsychosis might say, if the epochs would permit, that the soul of 
Haller had passed without change into the body of Cuvier. 

44 To me, personally, Cuvier was well-nigh perfection 

Notwithstanding the great difference in our respective views of life and of 
politics, and even of science in some theoretical matters, our intimacy was 
never clouded, nor was it disturbed by his quarrel with Geoffroy, although 
he knew that my opinions inclined towards those of the latter. 

"The geometrician Lacroix was a genuine specimen of the philosopher 
of the eighteenth century, a republican of the school of Condorcet, an 
enemy to the great and their hangers-on, uniting the gaiety of a child 
with the moroseness of a disappointed old man, — the ease, grace, and 
kindness of a warm-hearted gentleman with the gruffness of a grumbler. 
He was a thoroughly excellent man, but a stranger to the life of the world 
around him. The character of the misanthrope in Moliere, which I sup- 
posed purely imaginary, I found completely realized when I knew Lacroix." 

An episode of fifteen days, during which DeCandolle, to his 
great surprise, had political functions to perform, — being ap- 
pointed one of the three notables of the department of the Io- 
nian, in a representation of all the departments of the French 
Eepublic, which the First Consul called together, — gives us the 
first glimpse of Bonaparte in this narrative; and DeCandolle 's 
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account of the interviews with him, and with his minister of 
police, Fouchd, is well worth preserving. With this transient ex- 
ception, we have only the most incidental allusions to public af- 
fairs during the eventful years of the Consulate, the Empire, and 
the Restoration. 

We pass by, also, the interesting account which DeCandolle 
gives of the doings of Delessert and himself, in the establish- 
ment and administration of the Philanthropic Society, which 
grew out of the introduction by them of Count Rumford's eco- 
nomical soups, distributed to the poor. These honorable under- 
takings brought the two friends into relations with Rumford 
himself when he came to reside at Paris. Indeed Delessert, as 
we have had occasion to learn, became one of Count Rumford's 
executors. The admiration with which Rumford's writings and 
economical inventions had inspired the two young philanthro- 
pists was much diminished upon personal acquaintance. 

"It was after his plans," writes DeCandolle, "that we had constructed 
our furnaces, after his receipts that we made our soups, upon his advice 
that we were induced to substitute such assistance for gifts of money." 

So when Rumford was expected at Paris, they congratulated 
themselves upon such an acquisition, went to meet him on his 
arrival, and brought him to dine with them. 

u We found him a dry, methodical man, who spoke of benevolence as 
a discipline, and of the poor as we should not have dared to speak of 
vagabonds. It is necessary, said he, to punish those who give alms ; 
the poor must be forced to work, &c, <fec. Great was our astonishment 
at hearing such maxims : however we did onr utmost to profit by his ad- 
vice in practical matters. I had a good deal of intercourse with him, 
one among others odd enough. Mdlle. Rath, a Genevese painter, and 
like ourselves enthusiastic about Rumford, wished to paint his portrait to 
be engraved. M. Jay, her relation and my friend, then director of the 
Dieaie PhMowphique, wished to put it into his journal, and asked me for 
a notice of M. Rumford to accompany it. Knowing little of his former 
fife, I asked M. Rumford himself for a few notes : he promised them, and 
appointed an interview at his house to give them to me. I went: what 
was my astonishment when he presented an article entirely complete and 
quite eulogistic That was not all ; he required me to copy it on the 
spot, not wishing to leave the manuscript in his writing in my hands. I 
thought the proceeding rather indelicate, and the distrust not very polite. 
I deterred however to the wishes of a man for whom I had always had 
until then the highest respect ; I obeyed : I transmitted to the Dkade 
the written article, with small additions, and I have never mentioned until 
after the death of Rumford, not even until now, the secret of its origin, 
thinking that this trait would not raise him in estimation. 

" M. Rumford settled in Paris, where he afterwards married Mdme. 
Lavoisier, the widow of the celebrated chemist I saw something of both, 
and I never knew an odder union. M. Rumford was cold, imperturbable, 
Am. Jorau Sox.— Ssoohd Sbbibs, Vol. XXXV, No. 10&— Jaji., 1808. 
2 
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obstinate, egotistical, prodigiously occupied with the material part of life, 
and in inventions in the smallest matters. He was engrossed with chim- 
nies, lamps, coffeepots, and windows made after a peculiar fashion ; and 
he contradicted his wife twenty times a day about the management of 

her housekeeping. Mdme. Lavoisier-Rum ford was a woman of 

very decided character. A widow for twelve or fifteen years, she had 
been in the habit of having her own way, and did not like to be contra- 
dicted. Her mind was broad, her will strong, her character masculine. 
She was capable of lasting friendship, and I could always congratulate 
myself on her kindness to me. Her second marriage was soon disturbed 
by grotesque scenes. Separation was better for both than union. He 
got a pension, which he needed, but which death prevented his long en- 
joying. She obtained liberty and the title of Countess : both were satis- 
fied. He could now arrange the house at Auteuil as he liked : she con- 
tinued to receive a select circle at hers. 9 ' 

Of this racy and unflattering sketch, we have only to remark 
that, however it may have been as to the pension, Ruinford's pe- 
cuniary means, as shown by his endowments and legacies in this 
country, were more considerable than DeCandolle supposed. 

Appropos to reminiscences of distinguished savants, we look 
forward a year or two in the narrative, and select the following. 
And first, of a person who was well known to a past generation, 
and to some who still survive, at Philadelphia. 

44 Joseph Correa de Serra was then about fifty-five or sixty years old. 
He was of an ancient family in Portugal, which had produced several 
literary men. After studying at the University of Coimbra he was trans- 
ferred to Rome, where he pursued theological studies for a dozen years at 
the College of the Sapienza, but which he left with a knowledge of many 
things beside theology. Returning to Portugal, he was made governor 
to the hereditary Prince, Secretary to the Academy of Sciences, <fec, and 
became a very influential person, both on account of his talents and on 
account of the position of his pupil, who it was supposed would become 
king on attaining his majority, as his mother was only regent. Correa 
was made Minister; and his first act was to overthrow the Inquisition. 
But the Prince died just as he was coming of age, and Correa was left 
exposed to the hatred and jealousy of the priests. After a while he ob- 
tained permission to go to England, where ne lived in the society of the 
savants of which Sir Joseph Banks 1 house was the centre. Afterwards 
he removed to Paris, where he also lived among savants and men of let- 
ters, and where he showed the most noble character when the siezure of 
Portugal by Bonaparte deprived him of all his resources. He possessed 
the singular faculty of knowing every thing apparently without labor. 
It is only the people of the south who can thus combine great facility 
with profound idleness. The latter prevented his publishing anything 
beyond small dissertations, quite below his talents ; but in conversation 
all his various knowledge and his ingenious views were charmingly exhi- 
bited. In these days Humboldt and Cuvier often came to my lodgings, 
where they occasionally met Correa. Although their celebrity was far 
above his, and justly so, on account of their published works, yet Correa 
always got the advantage over them ; and it was by no means the least 
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of the enjoyments of our sociable little dinners to see the sort of defer- 
ence, and even fear, which Cuvier and Humboldt exhibited in the an- 
nouncement of their opinions before Correa, who, with the grace and sly 
maliciousness of a cat, would at once expose their weak sides. Like 
them, he was familiar with all the historical and natural sciences, and he 
used his vast stores of knowledge with a severe logic and rare sagacity. 
He spent many hours in my herbarium ; where the subtle perspicacity 
which he brought to bear at a glance upon plants, often wholly new to 
him, taught me much of the art of observing, and especially of combining 
observations in t>otany. To such talents he joined a lofty soul and a heart 
devoted to friendship. It was a great grief to me when, at over sixty 
years of age, he quitted Europe to rejoin in Brazil the king who bad per- 
secuted him ; but he forgot all his wrongs when his sovereign became un- 
fortunate. Correa died when ambassador to the United States." 

The following, of a somewhat later period, is abridged from 
DeCandolle's account of the Sociite d 1 Arcueil: — 

"Its founder was the excellent and illustrious Berthollet, who then living 

in his country residence at Arcueil, invited thither, ouce a month, 

a few young savants, by way of encouraging their efforts. His colleagues 
MM. de la Place and Chaptal, also senators and members of the Insti- 
tute, were, so to say, Vice Presidents of this little reunion. Humboldt 
also had a place, and the parterre was composed of Biot, Th6nard, Gay- 
Luspac, Descotils, Malus, Am6d6e Berthollet, and myself. Later, Berard 
and Francois de la Roche were admitted. [And finally Arago, Poisson, and 
Dulong, adds the editor, who notes that the last volume of the MSmoires 
d* Arcueil was published in 1817.1 The association was devoted to the 
physical and chemical sciences. I was admitted in view of the applica- 
tions of vegetable physiology to chemistry; and I contributed some arti- 
cles upon this subject to the Mimoires £ Arcueil, namely, my Note on 
the cause of the direction of stems towards the light, my Memoir on the 
influence of absolute height upon vegetation and upon the geographical 
or topographical distribution of plants, and, later, one upon double flow- 
ers, especially of the JRanunculacece. The first of these writings was a 
simple and clear solution [although an incorrect one, as it proves. — Ens.] 
of a problem which was deemed insoluble ; the second reduced to just pro- 
portions the exaggerations of Humboldt upon the influence of elevation ; 
the third was an essay connected with the observations of the degeneres- 
cence of organs, to which my Tktorie Elementaire was devoted. 

44 We commonly made our rendezvous at Th6nard's, and went together 
to Arcueil, as happy with this run into the country as school-boys out 
for a holiday. We walked about in this pleasant villa, and relished 
the society of our leaders. Nothing can fully describe the good-nature 
and simplicity of M. Berthollet and even of Madame. They were with 
us as parents with their children, and we made ourselves at home in the 
house with perfect abandon. M. Berthollet was quite fat and very full- 
blooded. He feared heat so much that he wore clothes only out of re- 
spect to society, and at night he slept entirely uncovered upon his bed. 
4 What,' said we, *even in winter? 1 4 Oh,' he answered, * when it is very 
cold I spread my pocket-handkerchief over my feet.' This man, so high 
in social rank and scientific celebrity, bore contradiction unusually well, 
and loved above all things truth. When the first works of Berzelius 
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upon definite proportions became known at Paris, I was very much taken 
with them, and although they were in direct opposition to the principles 
of statical chemistry he sustained, I did not fear to tell M. Berthollet the 
high opinion I had of them. Far from taking offense at this preference, 
he encouraged me to study the writings of Berzelius. 

"M. de la Place was of quite a different character. He had the dry- 
ness of a geometrician and the haughtiness of a parvenu. Over and 

above these defects of manner, he was a man of honor and worth 

He often seconded me, although in truth be thought very little of natu- 
ral history. In our meetings he often had little quarrels with M. Berthol- 
let, and would think to silence him by saying: * But you see, M. Berthol- 
let, what I say to you is mathematics.' ' Eh, par Dieu, what I say to you 
is physics,' answered the other, ' and that is quite as good.' .... 
Humboldt also came from time to time ; but he added much of life and 
interest when he appeared. He affected to pass himself as the creator of 
the science of Botanical Geography, — to which he has only added cer- 
tain facts, and the exaggeration of a true theory so as to render it almost 
false. He never quite pardoned me for having, in the preface to my 
memoir on the geography of the plants of France, cited those who be- 
fore him had occupied themselves with geographical botany, — although 
in this exposition I had, in truth, much amplified his share. 

" Among the other members of the society of whom I have not yet 
spoken, I would 'chiefly mention Thenard, who was then commencing a 
career which has since become very brilliant. His activity, his ardor, 
and his uprightness pleased me very much. ... I could draw, in 
an anecdote, the contrast between the characters of Thenard aud Des- 

cotils It was then very difficult to correspond with England, 

on account of the continental blockade. I happened to be the first to 
receive, by a letter from Dr. Marcet, the news of Davy's great discovery in 
decomposing the fixed alkalies. By a happy chance, it reached me on 
the morning of the day of our meeting. I hastened to our usual ren- 
dezvous, and could not wait for the session to impart so important a dis- 
covery. I read my letter to the members present Thenard was enthu- 
siastic ; he ran about the room like a mad-man, crying out : * it is beauti- 
ful, it is admirable ! ' Then turning to me, and laying hold of his arm : 
' Look here,' said he, ' I would give this arm to have made this discovery.' 
Descotils, tranquilly buried in an arm-chair, said also, but in quite an- 
other tone : 'It is very fine ; but I would not give the end of my .little 
finger to have made it.' " 

We pass over all DeCandolle 's account of his life and domestic 
affairs during his residence at Paris, his particular investigations, 
his excursions, in Switzerland and elsewhere, — even the memo- 
rable one in the Jura with Biot and Bonpland, in which he led 
the party into a position of imminent danger, causing Bonpland 
to bemoan his hard fate in having to perish on such a mole-hill 
as the Jura, after having safely climbed Chimborazo (p. 154); — 
his engagement and marriage (the latter in April, 1802) with 
Mile. Torras, of a Genevan family resident in Paris; of the 
foundation of his herbarium by the fortunate acquisition of that 
of L'Heritier; — of the first course of lectures which he gave, at 
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the OoUSge de France, as a substitute for Cuvier, during the tern* 
porary absence of the latter, giving a course of vegetable physi- 
ology in place of one on general natural history ; — how he pre- 
pared to take the degree of M.D. in order to qualify himself as a 
candidate for the chair of medical natural history at the School 
of Medicine, then vacant; but how Kichard, who disliked him 
because he was a pupil of Desfontaines, as DeCandolle says, in- 
stigated Jussieu to offer himself for this chair, upon which of 
course DeCandolle withdrew, but nevertheless wrote and sus- 
tained as a thesis for the doctorate, his Essay on the Medical 
Properties of Plants, compared with their exterior forms and 
their natural classification. He bore his examination creditably, 
received his diploma, and, the same evening, a private mock 
inauguration, which, considering the parties engaged in it, must 
have been irresistably comical 

"Dumlril invited to his house my family, my comrades of the Bulletin 
Pkilomatkique, and even some of the Professors of the Ecole de Medicine. 
This grave assembly amused themselves in giving me the reception, in full 
dress, from the Malade imaginaire. It was a curious sight to see Cuvier, 
Lacroix, Biot, and other learned Academicians rehearsing the scene from 
Moliere in the costumes of the Comedie Franchise. They had smothered 
me in an immense sugar-loaf paper cap ornamented all over with little 
lamps all alight. In die motion of bowing I constantly expected to be set 
on fire. But the acolyte who conducted me would then press a sponge 
well filled with water borne on the top of the cap, and the water ran 
down, not upon the lamps, but upon my head, — the audience laughing 
uproariously at my surprise." 

Let us pass on to more serious matters, and rapidly sketch 
the outlines of the scientific career now fairly and promisingly 
opening. For the event which fixed DeCandolle in his true field 
of labor was his arrangement (in 1802) with Lamarck — who had 
long since abandoned rotany — to prepare a new edition of the 
Flore Frangaue. The arrangement was a favorable one to De 
Candolle, both financially and scientifically. The new edition 
was of course an entirely new work, one particularly adapted to 
DeCandolle's genius, and which gave him at once a wide reputa- 
tion. Indirectly this work save origin to the botanical explora- 
tions of the provinces of France, under the auspices of the 
Government, which engaged much of DeCandolle's attention 
from the summer of 1806 until he ceased to be a French subject. 

And now, the death of old Adanson left a vacancy in the 
botanical section of the Institute, which DeCandolle might hope 
to fill. But parties and personal dislikes, as it appears, were not 
unknown nor uninfluential in the Paris of half a century ago. 
Indeed DeCandolle (let us hope without sufficient grounds) 
roundly charges lamentable weakness to Lamarck, and less cred- 
itable motives to Fourcroy and even to Jussieu, in respect to the 
nomination and canvass; while of the Abb£ Hauy he relates, to 
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his credit, that, upon being approached with the suggestion that 
his conscience should prevent bis voting for a Protestant, he 
replied that he was very glad of an opportunity to show that he 
never mixed up religious opinions with scientific judgments. 
Palisot de Beauvois, the rival candidate, was elected, in spite of 
the hearty support DeCandolle received from bis comrades of the 
Bulletin PhUomat/iique and his eminent associates of the SociiU 
d'Arcueil, Berthollet, Chaptal, LaPlace, Cuvier, &c., — to say noth- 
ing of his scientific superiority over his rival, which DeCandolle 
naturally regarded as very great. At that time, according to 
DeCandolle, Beauvois had produced, "ni la Flore d'Oware, ni le 
Prodrome de V EOikogamie^ ni en un mot aucun de ses ouvrages 
qui," etc. But in this DeCandolle's memory was perhaps at 
fault : for, while this election took place in the autumn of 1806, 
the latter of these works of Beauvois, according to Pritzel, was 
published in 1805, and the first volume of the former in 1804. 

Evidently the disappointment was keenly felt. Membership 
in the Institute secured not only an assured position but also a 
comfortable little annuity. This, and the prospective needs of 
an increasing family disposed DeCandolle to loot elsewhere, and 
to accept, after some hesitation, the botanical chair at the Uni- 
versity of Montpellier, which in 1807 became vacant by the 
death of Broussonet. Hardly was he established there when 
the death of Ventenat, in the autumn of 1808, made him again 
a candidate for a seat in the Institute ; — again an unsuccessful 
one, but now chiefly because a considerable number of his par- 
ticular friends in the Institute required a promise that if chosen 
he would reside at Paris, which he could not with propriety give. 
So they voted for Mirbel ; — and DeCandolle took root at Mont- 
pellier, where he flourished from 1808 to the year 1816. 

That DeCandolle, full of ambition and with a good opinion of 
his abilities, should have disliked to give up Paris is natural ; but 
he himself afterwards records the opinion (which we share) that 
his removal from the metropolis was the best thing for him, as 
enabling him to accomplish more for botany. And as to the 
honors of the Institute, his disappointments were more than 
made up to him in the sequel by his election as one of the eight 
foreign associates of the Academy of Sciences. 

At Montpellier, DeCandolle was heartily welcomed by his col- 
leagues, by the official personages and bv the protestant society 
of the city, — in those days there was little social intercourse be- 
tween catholics and protestants in the south of France, — and he 
gave himself with ardor and success to his new duties. He 
renovated the botanic garden, — the oldest in France, founded 
by Henry IV, — and secured additional funds for its support. 
de built up the botanical school, and developed peculiar talents 
as an instructor, — with results perhaps up to the average as 
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respects the making of botanists ; but Dunal, one of his earliest 
pupils, was about the only one at Montpellier who achieved a 
general reputation, and his fell much below expectations. He 
continued and extended his official botanical explorations of the 
provinces of France, making annual reports to the Minister of 
the Interior, and planning a very comprehensive work on the 
Statique Vegitale de la France, which, however, owing to political 
and other changes, was never written. He wrote and published 
the ThSorie ltlementaire, which made his reputation as a theoreti- 
cal botanist, and well exemplifies the characteristics of his genius 
in this regard, — constructive rather than critical, — quick and in- 
genious in seizing analogies and in framing hypotheses, rather 
than sagacious in testing their validity, — content with an hy- 
pothesis which neatly connects observed facts, but not so solicit- 
ous to prove it actually true, nor urgent to follow it out to ulti- 
mate conclusions, — a lucid expositor, and a happy diviner within 
a certain reach, rather than a profound investigator, — in short, 
a generalizer rather than an analyzer. l 

At Montpellier, also, DeCandolle planned his Systema Vegeta- 
biUum, — a systematic and detailed account of all known plants, 
arranged under their natural families, — and he there prepared the 
first volume of this work ; thus, with characteristic ardor and 
courage, but without calculating its immensity, entering upon 
the grand and most important undertaking of his life, and into 
that field of labor in systematic and descriptive botany for which 
he was eminently adapted, by his enterprising disposition and 
unflagging industry, his capacity for sustained labor, his excellent 
memory, his spirit of order and method, his quickness of eye, 
and his great aptitude for generalization. 

The overthrow of the Empire, the [Restoration, the Hundred 
Days, and the final fall of Napoleon supervened. DeCandolle's 
life at Montpellier was troubled and his prospects precarious. He 
naturally turned to his native Geneva, where he had kept up 
intimate social relations; and when he had ascertained that a 
place would be provided for him, he exchanged the compara- 
tively ample emoluments of the chair at Montpellier, for the very 
humble salary of one at Geneva, encumbered with the duty of 
lecturing upon zoology as well as botany. 

Pending the change he made a visit to England, in 1816, of 
which a detailed account is given, with reminiscences of the bot- 
anists and others whose personal acquaintance he then made. We 
regret that we have no room left for further extracts : his account 

1 It is curious that DeCandolle, who early took to the ideas of Geoffroy in anat- 
omy, who founded his morphology of the flower upon the idea of symmetry, and 
recognized the homology of the floral organs with leaves, and who could have got 
from the writings of his townsman, Bonnet, enough of phyllotaxy for the purpose, 
seems never to have thought of connecting the one with the other, nor to nave 
asked himself why a flower u symmetrical. 
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of Brown is expressive of the great respect he entertained for 
him, and that of Salisbury and of Lambert is amusing. 

Settled now at Geneva, at the good working age of 38, the nar- 
rative of his steadily industrious and prosperous life, and of his 
happy surroundings, flows on for nearly 200 pages, down to the 
sad overthrow of his health by an overdose of iodine in 1836, 
his partial convalescence and resumption of botanical work in 
1837, and ends with the record of the death of his only brother, at 
the beginning of the year 1841, only eight months before his own. 

These 25 years witnessed the publication of the two volumes 
of the Sustema; the change of plan to a Species Plantarum in .a 
restricted form, more nearly within the limits of a mortal's life 
and powers ; the publication of the Organographie and of the 
Physiologic Vegitale, and, — not to mention a hundred other botan- 
ical and sundry miscellaneous writings, of greater or smaller 
extent, — of seven out of the present fifteen volumes of the Pro- 
dromus. Only one botanist of the present century, — and one 
happily who still survives, — has accomplished an equal amount 
of work, and good work, in systematic botany. 

Our account has run on to such a length that we cannot touch 
upon DeCandolle's social and domestic life — of which the me- 
moirs reveal pleasant glimpses, nor of his useful and honorable 
life as a Genevan and Swiss citizen. Nor can we now venture 
to gather interesting anecdotes from his notices of friends, visit- 
ors, pupils, 8 and collaborators; nor notice his- methods of work- 
ing, and his capital* arrangements for securing and classifying 
details and economizing time. 

It is not for us to pronounce upon DeCandolle's relative rank 
in the hierarchy of naturalists. He incidentally once speaks of 
Brown and himself as rivals for the botanical sceptre. It is nat- 
ural that they should be compared, or rather contrasted ; for 
they were the compliments of each other in almost every respect 
The fusion of the two would have made a perfect botanist But 
DeCandolle's facility for generalization, zeal and industry were as 
much above, as his depth of insight and analytical power were 
below Brown's. The one longed, the other loathed, to bring 
forth all he knew. The editor compares DeCandolle's traits of 
character with those of Linnaeus, as delineated by Fabricius, and 
finds much resemblance. But his impress upon the science, 
however broad and good, can hardly be compared with that of 
Linneus. A. a. 

» Id his note about Berlandier, (p. 887, 888) the editor has fallen into a mistake 
in respect to his collections, acquired of his widow by Lieut (now General) Couch 
and sent on to Washington!. The botanical collection was purchased for distribu- 
tion br Dr. Short of Kentucky, and the sets of specimens (which were poorly pre- 
•erred, indeed, but ret very important) were most liberally presented by him to 
those botanists to whom it was thought they would be most useful. 
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Art. II. — Description of a method of Seducing Observations of 
Temperature; by Professor J. D. Everett, of Kin gs College, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia. 

The climate of a place, as regards temperature, involves three 
principal elements — mean temperature — range — and date of phase, 
using this last term to denote the earliness or lateness of the 
seasons generally, as regards temperature. 

The first of these elements is subjected to measurement by 
nearly all meteorological observers ; the other two, and espe- 
cially the third, have not received equal attention. These three 
elements appertain alike to daily and to annual variations, but 
we shall confine our remarks to the latter. 

Annual range (i. e. the range that occurs within the year) has 
been measured in various ways. Sometimes it is assumed as the 
difference between the two extreme readings which occur within 
the year — sometimes as the difference between the two extremes 
of daily mean temperature — sometimes as the difference between 
the mean temperatures of the warmest and the coldest calendar 
month — sometimes as the difference between the mean tempera- 
ture of a certain number of the warmest calendar months, and 
that of an equal number of the coldest 

The two latter modes of measurement are open to serious ob- 
jection from the unequal manner in which they apply to differ- 
ent places. It is obvious that the range, if estimated as the' dif- 
ference between the warmest and the coldest calendar month, 
will (cceteris paribus) appear greatest when the maximum and 
minimum fall precisely in the centres of the two months, and if 
this condition is more nearly fulfilled at one of two places com- 
pared than at the other, the comparison will be unequal. The 
same remark applies when the mean of three (or any other num- 
ber of ) warm months is compared with that of the same number 
of cold ones, and the error will (in proportion to the deduced 
range) be as great as in comparing single months. 

The element of " date " wnich thus interferes with the deter- 
mination of range from monthly means, is, for its own sake, well 
worthy of careful investigation ; but meteorologists generally 
content themselves with loose estimates of its amount, and with 
the exception of the article Meteorology in the new edition of 
the Enc. Britannica, I am not aware that any work in the Eng- 
lish language contains directions for computing it. 

We propose to describe a method of deducing both "range" 
and "date" from the mean temperatures of the twelve calendar 
months. The method, though it is in fact a modification of that 
described in the article above mentioned, was not thence deri- 
ved, but was based on a more elaborate method employed by 

Am. Joub. Sol— Second Sbbixs, Vol. XXXV, No. 103.— Jaw., 1863. 
3 
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Professor W. Thomson of Glasgow, and reduced to its pressnt 
form by the writer. 

It virtually consists in removing the irregularities which char- 
acterize the actual curve of temperature at a given place, for any 
particular year or group of years, so as to obtain in its stead a 
regular curve which can be expressed by a simple mathematical 
formula. In the reduced curves thus obtained for various places 
— or what amounts to the same thing, in the formulae which ex- 
press them, we have a definite measure both of the compara- 
tive earliness of the phases of temperature and of the amounts 
of annual range as estimated by a comparison of the warmer 
half of the year with the colder. 

The curve which is thus adopted as the standard of reference 
is what mathematicians call the "curve of sines," or a " simple 
harmonic curve," and is expressed by the equation 

y = A + A l 8in(a?+E 1 ) 
where A § denotes the mean temperature of the year, A x the 
amplitude, or greatest departure of the curve from the line of 
mean temperature, which will be the same above this line as 
below, and will therefore be equal to half the annual range, and 
E, expresses the "date of phase" being greater in proportion 
as the phases are earlier. The curve has one maximum and one 
minimum in the year ; which are precisely half a year asunder, 
and exactly midway between these are the two points where the 
curve intersects the line of mean annual temperature, corres- 
ponding to these two days, one in Spring and the other in Au- 
tumn, whose temperatures are on the average the same as the 
mean of the year. 

The curve for a year will consist in feet of four precisely sim- 
ilar portions, the part which is above the line of mean tempera- 
ture Deing precisely similar to that which is below, and each of 
these halves being bisected symmetrically by the points of max- 
imum and minimum temperature respectively. 

It is not of course pretended that the actual temperature of 
any place fulfills these conditions ; but merely that when a uni- 
form standard of reduction is to be applied to a number of pla- 
ces (in the temperate or frigid zones) such a curve as we have 
described is adapted to the purpose. While possessing the ne- 
cessary amount of uniformity, the curve at the same time admits 
of infinite variety in respect of its amplitude (i. e. the extent of 
its departure from a straight line) which may be increased or di- 
minished, without limit, according as we wish to represent a cli- 
mate where the annual range is great or small. 

It is not necessary in practice to draw the curves in question, 
but merely to calculate the values of the constants A p A, and 
E,, the manner of doing which will be shown further on. We 
may merely remark in passing, that the labor of deriving these 
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three constants from the monthly means, is less than that of de- * 
riving the monthly from the daily means. 

The constant A as already stated, is the mean annual tern- 
perature. 

The constant E, represents the interval from that day in Au- 
tumn which forms the boundary between the warm and cold 
halves of the year to the 15th of January, the scale of represent- 
ation being such that 360° corresponds to an entire year. 

The constant A, (or the amplitude) is approximately equal to 
the difference between the mean temperature of the year and 
that of the warmest or coldest group of 30 days. More accu- 
rately it is proportional (but not equal) to the difference between 
the mean temperatures of the warm and cold halves of the year, 
bearing to this difference the constant value of 1 : 1*2879. In 
speaking of the warm and cold halves of the year, I suppose the 
year divided at two opposite points, that is to say two points 
which are six months asunder, in such a manner that the great- 
est possibly amount of heat shall be contained in one half and 
(consequently) the greatest possible amount of cold in the other. 

In the definition here given of E, and in the second of the 
definitions of A,, not only annual harmonic variations, but also 
half-yearly, are taken into account 

As a specimen of the manner in which the proposed method 
of reduction may be employed for comparing climates, I subjoin 
a table 1 showing its results as applied to all those stations of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society which have furnished observa- 
tions of temperature for the three years 1856-7-8. The data 
are the mean temperatures of the stations for each calendar 
month, on the average of the 3 years above named, as given in 
the Society's Eeport for the quarter ending June 30th, 1859. 

The names of stations are entered in the order in which they 
appear in the Society's Eeports, being nearly that of latitude, 
proceeding from north to south. 

The first column of numbers contains the values of A or the 
mean annual temperature, obtained in the usual manner. 

In the second and third columns are the values of A, and E, 
(amplitude and epoch) determined in the manner already ex- 
plained. 

The fourth column shows the number of days and tenths of 
a day by which each station is earlier or later (as regards the 
phases of the temperature) than the mean of all ; days earlier 
than the mean being denoted by the sign +, and days later than 
the mean by the sign — . 

The fifth column exhibits the difference between the mean 
temperatures of the warm and cold halves of the year. 

The numbers in the fourth column have been obtained from 

> Table L 
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those in the third by taking the difference between the value of 
E, for each particular station, and its value for the mean of all, 
and converting it into days at the rate of 1° to iy T day, (since 
360: 365:: 72: 73.) 

The numbers in the fifth column are proportional to those in 
the second, and have been obtained from them by the formula 
log. A , + -1099= log. n, (since -1099 is the logarithm of 12879.) 

Table L— Results for three years, 1856-8. 



Station* 



Stornoway . , 
Culloden 

Elgin 

Castle Newe . 
Braemar 
Aberdeen . . . 
Fettercairn .. 
Arbroath 

Barry 

Kettlna 

Callton Mor. . 
Greenock 
Bailliestnn . . , 
Edinburgh . . 
Dalkeith.... 
East Linton. 
Thurston .... 

Tester 

Thirlestane ., 
Milnegraden 
Bowhill .... 
Makerstoun . 
Dntmlanzig . 
Kirk pa trick 



Means . 



46 7 



Values of 
A, 



46*4 


8*99 


47-5 


10*17 


47*2 


1038 


44 2 


10-83 


449 


10-89 


469 


10*89 


469 


11-56 


466 


1109 


47'7 


10*54 


46'8 


1120 


47-2 


10-87 


48-4 


1097 


466 


11-59 


49*0 


10'71 


48*8 


12-02 


47-8 


1066 


47-0 


10-74 


46-2 


11-56 


451 


11-83 


47-0 


11'08 


442 


1117 


46-8 


10-66 


47-0 


11-96 


46* 


10-85 



10-94 



E, 



75° 84' 
80° 67' 
79° 24' 
80° 29' 
79° 6' 
78° 50' 
88° 22' 
79° 53' 
78° 24' 
80° 39' 
80° 87' 
76° 87' 
80° 28' 
77° 6' 
79° 26' 
76° 16' 
7l 6 43' 
88° 66' 
80° 46' 
78° 48' 
82° 9' 
77° 22' 
81° 1' 
81° 5' 



79° 20' 



Deyt 

earlier + 
later - 
than 



Diff rence be- 
twee > wnrm and 
cold half. 



-38 
+ 1-6 
+ 0-1 
-f-1-2 

- 0-2 
-0*6 
+ 41 
+ 0-5 

- 10 
+ 1-8 
+ 1-8 
-2-7 
+ 1-1 
-2-8 
+ 01 

- 81 
-7-7 
+ 4-7 
-hl-4 

- 0-6 
+ 2*9 
-2-0 
+ 1-7 
+ 1-8 



11-6 

181 

13*3 

13*9 

14-0 

13-8 

14-9 

148 

13-6 

14-4 

18*4 

14-1 

14-9 

18-8 

16-5 

18-7 

13-8- 

14-9 

15-2 

14-3 

14-4 

13-7 

16*4 

140 



141 



Table II. — Results for single years. 



Station* 


Values of E,. 


Values of A,. 


1856. 


1857, 


1858. 


1856. 


1857. 


issa 


Bressay (Shetland).. 
Sandwick (Orkney) . 

Tongue 

Stornoway 


81°" 50' 
80° 29' 
76° 4' 
70° 66' 
87° 4' 


55° 41' 
62° 2' 
72° 29' 
72° 8' 

74° 66' 
68° 27' 
62° 10' 


78° 48' 
76° 49' 
84° 19' 
78° 27' 
87° 25' 
84° 2' 
82° 40' 


8-6 


7-8 
8-6 
9-7 
9-4 


8-6 
88 
91 
91 
10-4 


Culloden 


9-8 | 104 


East Linton 

Thurston 


Tester 


,.. 


... 



To find the centres of the warm and cold halves of the year, 
we may proceed as follows: The mean value of E, for all the 
stations is 79° 20'. To reduce to the beginning of the year, 
subtract 15°, since our reckoning has been taken from the mid- 
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die of the first month. This leaves 64° 20', which is the inter- 
val from the beginning of the cold half to the end (or begin- 
ning) of the year. The complement of this or 25° 40' is the in- 
terval from the beginning of the year to the centre of the cold 
half, which again is 180 distant from the centre of the warm 
half. 

25° 40' corresponds to 26 days (nearly) 
206° 40' u " 209 ** u 

The 26th and 209th days of the year are January 26th and July 
28th, which are therefore the centres of the cold and warm halves 
of the year, for the mean of the stations. The corresponding 
dates for any particular station, will be later or earlier than 
these by the amounts shown in the fourth column. 

An expeditious method of finding the centre of the cold half is 
to assume the complement of E, as representing the interval 
from Jan. 15th to the required centre. Thus the complement of 
70° 20' is 10° 40' corresponding to 11 days nearly, hence the oen- 
tre of the cold half is 11 days later than January 16th. This 
determination it will be observed coincides witn that above 
given. In like manner the centre of the warm half will be 11 
days later than July 17th. 

fey taking the sum and the difference of A p and A, we should 
obtain approximately the mean temperatures of the warmest and 
coldest groups of 30 days ; or if the difference between the tem- 
peratures of these two periods is required, it can be found by 
simply doubling A ,. These determinations are however only 
first approximations, and this is my reason for omitting them, 
all the numbers contained in the Table being second approxima- 
tions at least. 

With the joint purpose of testing the powers of the method, 
and comparing different years, I have calculated the values of 
A, and E, for single years for a few of the Society's stations, 
including three (the first three) which are not contained, in the 
former table. The results are given without any reservation in 
Table IL 

Bressay (Shetland) appears to be the latest of the Society's 
stations, oeing about 18 clays behind the mean of the 24 stations 
included in Table I. Sandwick (Orkney) precedes Bressay by 
about 2 days, and this interval is preserved nearly constant from 
1867 to 1868, although the absolute times diner by nearly a 
fortnight The amplitudes are also less for these two stations 
than for any others, the amplitude (and consequently the range) 
at Bressay being only about four-fifths of the average derived 
from the 24 stations. The extreme lateness of Thurston (near 
Dunbar) seems to be borne out by the results from single years, 
as appears from a comparison with the neighboring station, East 
Linton. The extreme earliness of Yester cannot be so satisfac- 
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22 J. D. Everett on Reducing Observations of Temperature. 

torily tested, as the interpolations (in defect of observations) at 
this station are numerous during the years 1857-8. In the year 
1856, which is entirely free from interpolation, Yester appears 
to have been 16 days earlier than Thurston, and 11 earlier than 
East Linton, a remarkable difference, considering that all three 
places are in the same county (East Lothian). Comparing one 
year with another, it appears that the seasons were latest in 1857, 
being fully a week later than in 1856, and at some places about 
a fortnight later than in 1858. At Thurston the difference be- 
tween the last two years amounts to nearly 21 days. All the 
inferences as to dates contained in this paragraph, are derived 
from mere inspection of the values of E, bearing in mind that a 
degree nearly corresponds to a day, and that the phases are ear- 
lier in proportion as E , is greater. 

As an instance of the convenience afforded by the present 
method, for comparing the climates of different countries, I sub- 
join the values of A , A, and E, for Edinburgh, and for Albion 
Mines, N. S., the former derived from the monthly means of the 
late Mr. Adie's observations, embracing a period of 40 years, for 
which I am indebted to a paper by Principal J. D. Forbes, as 
epitomised in the Ed. New rhil. Journal for July, 1860, the lat- 
ter from 11 years observations by Mr. Heniy Poole, Manager of 
the mines. The monthly means themselves are — 

For Edinburgh. 
86-69 87-99 4061 4*88 50*27 5566 6827 5744 68*78 47*47 41*21 86*60 

For Albion Mines. 
19-86 19*90 27*41 87*88 48*58 5814 6610 6519 56*05 46*28 85*59 24*47 

from which are derived the following values of mean tempera- 
ture, amplitude, and epoch : 

Edinburgh, A =46*9 A 1 =10*8 E 1= =83° 27' 

Albion Mines, A =42*l A 1 =230 E 1= 78° 13' 

Hence, cleared of technicalities, the relation between the two 
climates may be expressed by saying that the village of Albion 
Mines is on the average of the year about 5° colder than Edin- 
burgh, that its range is rather more than double, and that its 
seasons are on the average 5 days later. No such definite in- 
formation is obtained by inspecting the monthly means. 

With the view of ascertaining the amount of error entailed 
by assuming (as our method does) that the calendar months 
are all of equal length, I have calculated the values of A A, 
and Ej for Edinburgh in four different ways, my data being the 
mean temperature of Edinburgh for every day in the year, as 
contained in the number of the Phil. Journal above referred 
to, viz: 

1st When the last 2 days of January and first 2 days of 
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March are reckoned part of February, giving February 88 days, 
and leaving January and March only 29 days each. 

2d. When the last 8 days of February are reckoned part of 
March, so that January will have 81 days, February 26, and 
March 84. 

3d. When the last day of January and first of March are 
reckoned part of February, so that January will have 30 days, 
February 31, and March 80. 

4th. W hen calendar months are adopted, giving January 81 
days, February 29, and March 81. 

The resulting values of A A, and £, are as under. 



Days. Days. Days. 


A 


Ai 


Bi 


an. 29, Feb. 33, March 29, 


gives 46*91 


10-87 


83° 37' 


u 31, " 26, " 34, 


" 46-88 


10-81 


83° 19' 


u 30, "" 31, " 30, 


« 4690 


10-78 


83° 33' 


" 31, " 29, " 31, 


tt 46-90 


10-78 


88° 27' 



Here a difference of 7 days in the length of February causes a 
difference of *03 in the mean temperature, -06 in amplitude, and 
18', or about •§- of a day, in date. From the last two lines it 
appears that the difference between giving February 29, and 81, 
days does not affect either mean temperature or amplitude, to 
two places of decimals, and only affects date by about T \ of a 
day. 

Apart from the small error arising from treating calendar 
months as twelfth parts of a year, conclusions deduced from 
monthly means are as accurate as those from daily means, the 
correction necessary for reducing monthly to daily results being 
extremely simple and easy of application, the value of E, being 
the same for both, and the values of A 1 differing in the con- 
stant ratio of lo 10115. 

I shall not attempt to show in detail the advantages which 
meteorology mav be expected to derive from the extensive 
application of the method of reduction here proposed. The 
superiority of definite measures to mere general estimates, is 
recognized in every branch of statistical enquiry, yet no such 
measure is usually applied to " date of phase, and the measures 
commonly used in determining range are subject to an error 
which affects different places very unequally. 

The determination of the "aate of phase" will furnish a 
precise measure of the retarding effect of the sea, and also of 
the different varieties of soil. The general effect of the inter- 
change of heat Between the soil and the air must obviously be 
to retard the air temperature, but I am not aware that different 
soils have ever been compared in this respect. 

The laws which connect date of phase with extent of range 
also offer an interesting field of investigation. Generally speak- 
ing, the causes which retard the former diminish the latter. 
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In the application of meteorology to agriculture, date of phase 
cannot, without serious error, be overlooked. The earliness of 
crops at one place as compared with another, must necessarily 
depend upon this element as well as upon mean temperature and 
range, and it will be interesting to ascertain how much of the 
effect is due to each of these causes. 

Thus far we have endeavored to describe in general terms the 
objects and principles of the proposed method of reduction. 
The remainder of this paper will be devoted to the mathematical 
investigation on which the method rests. 

By taking observations of temperature at any place for a suf- 
ficiently long series of years, it would be possible to ascertain 
the average temperature of each day in the year, and if the 
mean daily temperatures thus found were projected into a curve, 
its course would be free from those sudden and irregular devia- 
tions which characterize the curve of temperature for any par- 
ticular year. 

Such a curve would admit of being expressed, to any required 
degree of accuracy, by an equation of the form 
y = A 4-A t ud (s+E^+Aa 8 i n (2aj+E a )+A t sin (8*+E 8 ) + Ac. 

x and y being the coordinates of any one point in the curve, and 
A A, E |y &c. being constants. The coefficients A, A a A s , 
Ac., are the amplilucks of the terms in which they occur, and 
E, E a E 3 , &c. are epochs. The term which involves A, and E, 
attains one maximum and one minimum in the space of a year, 
it is therefore called the annual term. The term involving A, 
and E, attains one maximum and one minimum in half a year, 
it is therefore called the half yearly term ; and in general the 
term A, sin (nx+E,) goes through its entire cycle of values in 

the -th part of a year. We assume of course that a year is rep- 
resented in arc by 27t, or the entire circumference. 

For places in the temperate zones the amplitudes of succes- 
sive terms in the above series diminish so rapidly, that for or- 
dinary purposes all terms involving A, and higher coefficients 
may be neglected. 

The mean daily temperatures for any single year or for the 
average of a few years are too irregular to admit of being ex- 
pressed with accuracy by any simple formula, but it is possible 
to represent by a few terms of tne above series the probable 
curve of annual temperature as deduced from the actual daily 
temperatures even of a single year. It is one object of the pres- 
ent communication to show how this may conveniently be done. 

We shall now proceed to the solution of the following problem. 

Given the temperatures at twelve equidistant points in the 
year, it is reauirea to deduce the values of the constants in an 
expression of the above form which shall be applicable to them. 
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The general term in the expression is A, sinjfnx+EJ. Let 
this be assumed equal to P m cos rcs+Q, sin nx. This assumption 
gives 

A.Mn3.=P m A^cobE.zhQ. 

whence ^ =tanE -» A&=P*+Q?. 

The transformed series is 

y = A +Pj coss-f-Qj 8in*+P a co8 2* + Q a 8in2*+ * a 
Let the given temperatures be denoted by 

V^ViVs tfn 

Then if the time correspond to the temperature y 9l the times, 
or values of ac, corresponding to the 12 given values of y are 

reapectively 0°, 80°, 60°, 830°. 

Let the sines of 0°, 80°, 60° and 90°, be denoted by the ab- 
breviations S , S„ S, and S,. Then we have 

Vo =Ao+P 1 Ss+Q 1 S +P 2 S3+Q a S +P383+Q 3 S +P 4 S s -Q 4 S 
y, =A +P l S a +Q 1 S I +P 2 S l +Q a S 2 +P 8 S +Q 8 S s -P 4 S 1 +Q 4 8 t 
y, =A +P 1 S l +Q 1 8 a -P 2 S 1 +Q a S a -P 8 S 8 -Q 8 S -P 4 8 1 -Q 4 S t 
y g =A +P 1 S +Q 1 S 8 -P a 8 8 -Q a S -P 8 8 -Q 8 S 8 +P 4 S 8 -.Q 4 8 
y 4 =A -P 1 S l +Q I S a -P a 8 1 -Q a 8 a +P 8 8 8 +Q 8 S -.P 4 S 1 +Q 4 8 t 
y 5 =A -P 1 S a +Q 1 S 1 +P a S 1 -Q a S a +P 8 8 +Q 8 8 8 -P 4 S 1 -Q 4 S a 
y. =A -P 1 S 8 -Q l S +P a 8 8 -Q a S -P 8 S 8 -Q 8 S +P 4 S 8 -Q 4 S 
y 7 =A -P 1 8 a -Q 1 8 1 +P a S 1 +Q a 8 a -P 8 S -Q 8 S 8 ^P 4 S 1 ^-Q 4 S a 
y 8 =A o -P 1 S 1 -Q 1 8 a -.P a S 1 +Q 2 S a +P 8 S 8 +Q 8 8 -P 4 S l -Q 4 8 t 
y 0= A o -P 1 S o -Q I S 8 -P a S 8 +Q a S o +P 8 S o +Q 8 S 8 +P 4 S 8 -Q 4 S o 
y 10== A +P 1 S 1 -Q 1 S a -P a S 1 -Q a S a -P 8 S 8 -Q 8 8 -P 4 S 1 +Q 4 8 a 
y 11 =A +P l S a -Q 1 S 1 +P a S 1 -Q a 8 2 -P 8 S -Q 8 S 8 ^P 4 S 1 -Q 4 8 a 

Subtracting y e fromy 0> y 7 fromy,, y, from y a , &c, all the 
terms which contain P a Q a P 4 and Q 4 will disappear. Simi- 
larly, adding y e to y , v 7 to y ?1 y, to y a , Ac., all the terms which 
contain P, Q,, P 3 and Q, will disappear. 

Let y -!fi = * Also let 

yi-y, =*i 
y2—y% =* 2 
y*-y* =*3 

3^4-^10= K And let 



It will be found that the sum of ?„ ?,, l % and l 9 is 6P,, and the 
sum of m , m l) m 2 and m 9 is 6Q,. Hence P, and Q, are found 
Am. Joub. Scl— Secokd Sbbibs, Vol. XXXV, No. 108.— Jaw., 1808. 
4 



*o 


xs, = / 


(*!-*.) 


X s 8 = /, 


(*.-**) 


X s, = /, 


*, 


X8, = /, 


*• 


X S = w 


(*!+*.) 


X 8j = r»j 


(* a +* 4 ) 


X S a = m f 


*. 


XS, = » 3 
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M /. D. Everett on Reducing Observations of Temperature. 

as in the arithmetical example below ; and E, and A t are ob- 
tained by the equations, 
■p 
tanB,= ^, A* = Pj + Q', or using E, as a subsidi- 
ary angle, A, =Q u secE,. 
To find P, and Q„ proceed as under. 

(K -K,)X S 8 =L 
(K,-K 4 )X 8, =L. 



I** V» + H 
Vi + lfi 

y»+y» 
y»+y» 
y4+yi« 



= K 4 



(K a -K 6 )X(-S 1 ) = L, 



(K +K,)X S.rsM, 
(K,+K 4 )X 8.SM, 
(K, + K 8 )X S a = M t 

Lo+I',+I' S =«P 3 
M + M, + M a = 6Q a 

whenoe E, and A, can be obtained by the equations 



y»+yn = K s 

Then will 



t.nE 3 = ^ 



A 2 = Q a secE 2 . 



To find P, Q„ P 4 and Q 4 we have 
*o+*4-*a=«Ps K +K 3 -i(K l + K a + K 4 +K,) = eP 4 
* 1 +* 6 .* 8 = 6Q S (K.+ K^K^-KJXS^ =6Q, 

whence E 3 A„ E 4 and A 4 can be obtained as above. 

In the following example, the values of P,, Q., E, and A,, 
Ofe found for Halifax, K S., on the assumption that the mean 
temperatures of the calendar months, may be regarded as iden- 
tical with the temperatures of 12 equidistant points in the year. 
The numbers in the first column are the mean temperatures of 
the months January to June, those in the second column are the 
mean temperatures of the months July to December. 



I. 


II. 


III. 
a— IL) 


IV. 
(twokrt 
io III ) 


V. 

(in— iv.) 


VI. 


VII. 

(VXVt) 


VIII 
(HlTlV.) 


IX 


X 

(vnixix) 


28*9 
28-* 
801 
88-9 
481 
58-4 


64*9 
•61 
688 
48*2 
87*8 
278 


-41-0 
-41-9 
-282 
- 9-8 
4-10-6 
+806 


+806 
+106 


—41-0 
-726 
-88-7 
- 9-8 


s 3 

Bi 


-4100 

-62-79 

-19-86 

•00 


-410 
-11«8 
-17-7 
- 9'8 


St 

s, 
s 3 


00 

- 666 
-16 88 

- 9 80 


6 


-12814 


6 


-80-28 


* 


i — 


— 2062 


Qi 


= 


- 606 



B^tan-* ^ = 76° 10, A I = Q l 8ecE 1 =-2M4. 

The coefficients A,, E, and those belonging to higher terms 
are of comparatively little practical use, and it will not be neces- 
sary to append examples of the process for obtaining them, as 
there is no difficulty in the application of the formulae. ' 
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The last edition of the Encyclopaedia Britanniea has an article 
on " Meteorology " by Sir John Herschel, in which the attention 
of meteorologists is called to the great practical utility of the 
mode of reduction above described, which has been for some 
time known but has beeq little used The formul® which Sir 
John Herschel there gives for deriving the values of the con- 
stants from monthly means, are in reality identical with those 
above given, though the identity is not at first sight obvious. 
He asserts that the values thus obtained are the most probable 
values, as derived from the application of the method of least 
squares. Also that " it is a peculiarly valuable property of these 
expressions, that if the approximation be stopped at any one 
term, .... then should it be considered afterwards desirable to 
carry it a term further, .... it is not necessary to recompute the 
former coefficients, their values remaining unaltered." 1 

Instead of using d)e temperatures of 12 equidistant days, as 
the basis of calculation, there are obvious advantages in employ- 
ing the mean temperatures of the 12 months which compose the 
year; but it will be necessary to apply a correction to the results 
thus obtained ; for it is not true, even on the average of a long 
series of years, that the mean temperature of a month is the 
same as that of its middle day. We shall proceed to investigate 
the nature and amount of the correction which must be applied, 
deducing by the way some interesting relations between the mesa 
and instantaneous values of variable elements. 




Let OAOX be the curve which represents the variations of 
temperature through the year. Let the ordinates AB and CD 
represent the temperatures at the beginning and end of an inter- 
val of time represented by BD. It is obvious that the mean 
temperature of this interval will be obtained by dividing the 
area ABCD by the distance BD. 

* Of the theorems to which the remainder of this article it derated, I believe f 
here the honor to be the first discoverer. They were first published by me in the 
Edin. New Phil Journal for July, 1861. A correction for the difference between the 
mean temperature of a month end the temperature of the middle of the month had 
been applied (unknown to me) by Professor (now Principal) J. D. Forbes, in a paper 
read March 25th, 1860, (Trans. R. S. E, vol. xxii, Part II), accompanied by the 
remark that the correction has not usually been made. But the method there em- 
ployed was only approximate and was based on different principles from that here 
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First let us suppose the equation of the curve (or the expres- 
sion for the temperature in terms of the time) to be 

y = a sin x. 

Let 2c denote the length' of the interval BD, and let at be the 
value of a; for its middle point. Then the values of x for points 
B and D will be x?— c and a/+c, and the area ABDO will be 
the integral of ydx taken between these limits, 

= a(cos£'— c — cos x'+ c) 

=2a sin x*. sin c 

z= 2 sin e . y' 

if t£ denote the value of y for the middle point of BD. 

Hence the area bounded by two ordinates whose mutual dis- 
tance is given, varies directly as the ordinate drawn midway be- 
tween them. The areas of portions of the curve below the line 
OX must of course be reckoned as negative. 

Dividing the expressions for the area by 2c we obtain 

sine , 

— y 

which is therefore the mean value of y for the given interval. 
it 
Let c=-, then 2tt denoting a year, the given interval 2c will 

be the Uh part of a year. Hence the mean temperature of any 
-th part of a year is to the temperature of its middle point as 

sin- : -. If the given interval is the T ! T th part of a year, this 

ratio becomes sin 15° : arc 15° or 1 : 1'0116. 

These conclusions have been drawn on the supposition that 
the expression for the temperature is y=asina5. Tney will still 
be true if the expression be 

y = a sin [x + E) 
for this change only amounts to removing the origin of coordi- 
nates along the axis of x and does not alter the values of the 
ordinates. 

If the expression for the temperature be 
y = A + a.sin(*-f-E) 
the ordinates will be greater than before by the constant quan- 
tity A, which represents the mean temperature of the year ; 
hence the temperatures will require to be diminished by the 
mean of the year in order that the above conclusions may be 
applicable. The following theorem will hold in all three cases, 
viz: — 

The difference between the mean temperatures of any two 
equal portions of the year will be less than the difference between 
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the temperatures of their respective centres, in the constant ratio 
of sin : -, each of the portions being supposed to be the 

-th part of a year, where m may be either a whole number or a 
fraction. 

Hence the annual range as shown by the curve of monthly 
mean temperatures will be less than that exhibited by the curve 
of daily mean temperatures in the ratio of sin 15° : arc 15°. 

Strictly speaking, instead of "daily mean temperatures," I 
ought to say "instantaneous temperatures;" but the difference 
is so small as to be quite inappreciable, since the former are to 
the latter nearly in tne ratio of sine to arc of SO minutes or of 1 
to 1-000013. 

Assuming then that the expression for instantaneous tempera- 
ture is j 
y = A + asin(*+E) 

the mean temperature Y m of any Uh portion of a year will be 
given by the equation 



sin- 



Y„ = A+a. _S.8in(*+E) 

m 

x being the time for the centre of the portion. Hence if the 
instantaneous temperatures follow a simple harmonic law, the 
mean temperatures of equal intervals of time will also follow a 
simple harmonic law. For the mean temperature of any period 
of 30/ T days we have 

Secondly, let the expression for instantaneous temperatures be 
y = A + a x sin (x +EJ + a 2 sin (2x + E a ). 

The expression for the area bounded by two ordinates whose 
distance is 2c will as in the former case be the integral of ydx 
between the limits x'—c and xf+c 

= 2A c + 2a. sin c sin (s'+EJ + 2a 2 B ^-^ sin (2x , + E 2 ) 

and dividing by 2c we obtain for the mean value of y the ex- 
pression 

A + tfl ^ Bin(^+E 1 ) + a/i||- C sin(2a/ + E a ). 

Hence the mean temperature of any -th portion of a year is 
given by the equation 
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■in-' .in?! 

Y m =k +a t -j? *iu(x+V t )+o a -^ am (2*+^)- 

m m 

Let m s= 2 and we have for the mean temperature of a half year 
Y a =A + fll -i-8in (x + EJ, 

2 

the third term vanishing, since sin n =0. Hence the half yearly 
term produces no effect upon the mean temperature of a half 
year (as is also obvious from general considerations! and the 
amplitude of the half yearly means is to that of tne annual 
term for daily means, as the radius of a circle is to a quad* 
rantal arc. 
The range of the half yearly means, being double of the 

2 B * n Il 
amplitude, is a, . — which being divided by a, . the am- 

5 ia 
plitude of the annual term for monthly means, gives as a quo- 
tient the numerical value of which is T2879. Hence if 

Ssin^ 

the amplitude A, deduced from monthly means be multiplied 
by this number, the product will be the difference between the 
temperatures of the warmest and coldest halves into which the 
year can be divided. 

Lastly, let the expression for instantaneous temperatures take 
the general form 

y-A +a 1 rin(*+E 1 )+a 8 8in(2a?+E a )+ .... +o„8in («*+$.) 

It will be found by proceeding as in the previous cases, that 

the expression for the mean temperature of the -th of a year is 

sin- 8iii- 

Y w =A +a 1 . -^ sin (x+E t )+a 2 -^ sin (2*+B 8 )+ 

m m 

sin — sin — 

+a, .-^ «in(S*+E,)+ -K--^ 5 "inOw+ig. 

8t m 

Hence ifA lv A a ,A s ....A, denote the amplitudes deduced 
from monthly means, we have 

a — «nl5° . _ ain 80° _ Bin 45° 

and generally K=&n . tttto • 
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Conversely, 

A arc30° . ' , „ tHt% 

«.=<tf; = a *x^ 

Ac. Ac 

Hence, to reduoe monthly to daily results it will simply be 
necessary to multiply the amplitudes A,, A f , &a, as above indi- 
cated. The logarithms of the multipliers for A , , A f , A, and A 4 
are as under. 

. arc 15° ^ a *h*~ 



arc 80° 

. arc45° *-***,<* 

lo fr - a*o = 0456049 
° sin 45° 

arc 60° 
% ^7* = -0824980. 



Am. III. — Ifemar&s upon <fo Article of Prof J. D. Everett; by 
E. Looms, Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy 
in Yale College. 

In the preceding article, page 18, Pro£ Everett has adopted 
the formula 

y = A-f-asin (* + «); 

to represent the annual fluctuation of temperature at any place, 
and he remarks that according to this formula " the curve has 
one maximum and one minimum in the year, which are precisely 
half a year asunder; and the curve is bisected symmetrically at the 
points of maximum and minimum temperature. 

In order to determine whether these assumptions are conform- 
able to nature, and if not, whether the error of the assumptions 
is important, I will compare them with observations of tempe- 
rature made at several different stations. I first take the obser- 
vations made at Greenwich, embracing 48 years, from 1814 to 
1856, as reduced by Mr. James Glaisher. tfhe following Table 
shows the mean temperature of each day in the year. 
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1* 

i 


r 


1 


i 


4o*i 


mi 

c 

e. 
< 


1 


i 


►. 

3 


< 


1 


£ 


i 

i 


I 


3fr5 


3^ 


43% 


5o-o 


56 ? 4 



6i-5 



6a-5 


5*8 


53°5 


46°4 




417 


a 


364 


37-0 


4o-o 


44i 


5o5 


56-6 


6i-4 


62-3 


58-6 


53-4 


462 


4i-8 


3 


364 


3 7 -3 


399 


445 


5o*9 
5i-3 


56-8 


61 -4 


62*2 


58-5 


53- 1 


461 


4i-7 


4 


363 


37*7 


3 9*9 


448 


5 7 i 


6i-5 


621 


58-4 


53-o 


45-9 


4i-5 


5 


36- 1 


38-4 


4o-o 


45- 1 


5i-6 


5ri 


616 


62-0 


58-2 


52-8 


45 7 


4i4 


6 


36o 


39-0 


4o-i 


45-4 


5r8 


57-2 


6i- 7 


62*0 


58-o 


52-5 


455 


4ii 


7 


358 


39*2 


4o-i 


45-5 


2:1 


5 7 3 


618 


62 


5 7 -8 


52-3 


45- 1 


40-7 


8 


355 


39*2 


40-1 


455 


5 7 '4 


6i- 7 


62*0 


5T7 


52- 1 


448 


4o-6 


9 


35-4 


R 


4o-2 


45-4 


5i6 


57-5 


6i-5 


61*9 
61 -8 


5 7 -6 


5i-9 


44-5 


4o-5 


10 


35-7 


4o-3 


45- 1 


5i-4 


5 7 '7 


61 -5 


5 7 -5 


5i- 7 


443 


4o-4 


ii 


35-6 


38-5 


4o-5 


45o 


5i-3 


58-o 


61 -6 


61-7 


5 7 '4 


5i4 


44o 


40*2 


12 


35-6 


383 


4o-6 


44*9 


5i-3 


58-3 


6i-7 


616 


5 7 -3 


5i-o 


43o 
435 


4o*o 


i3 


35-6 


38-2 


4i-o 


45-2 


5i-4 


58-5 


618 


6i-5 


57-2 


5o-5 


3o-6 


i4 


35-6 


38o 


4i-3 


45-5 


5r8 


58-8 


61-7 


6r5 


57*0 


5o-i 


43-3 


39-7 


i5 


355 


38i 


4i-5 


45 7 


52' 2 


59-0 


61.7 


6i-4 


56-7 


4o-8 


43 


4o*o 


16 


35-5 


38-i 


4i-7 


46-o 


52-6 


59-3 


61*7 


6i-4 


56 5 


4o-6 


42-6 


4o*3 


17 


35o 
363 


38-2 


4i-8 


46-2 


5r8 


594 


61-7 


6i-3 


56-3 


49'4 


42-4 


4o*i 


18 


38-3 


4i-8 


46-4 


53 1 


5o5 


61*7 


6ro 


56-o 


49*2 


42*2 


it 


'9 


36-5 


38-4 


4i-8 


46-5 


53-3 


5o-6 


61 -7 


609 
608 


55-9 
556 


491 


42*2 


ao 


36-8 


385 


4i-9 


46-7 


53-6 


5o-8 


616 


4o-i 
48-9 
48-6 


42*2 


3o*o 
38-4 


21 


3n 


38-5 


4i-9 


4 7 o 


53-8 


599 


61 -5 


606 


55-5 


42-0 


22 


3r3 


38-6 


4i 9 


4r5 


54i 


6o-o 


6i-5 


6o-4 


554 


4i-7 


379 


23 


3 7 *5 


38-9 


42*0 


47* 


54-3 


60*2 


6i-5 


6o-3 


553 


48-3 


4r4 


3 7 '4 


a4 


3r8 


39-1 


421 


47*6 


54-4 


6o-4 


616 


6o-3 


55o 


4t? 
4r5 


4ro 


37-0 


25 


38-o 


3o-5 


42*2 


47-6 


54-6 


606 


618 


60-2 


54-9 


4o-8 


365 


26 


38-3 


397 


42-3 


476 


54-7 


608 


62-1 


599 


547 


4t4 


409 


36-4 


27 


383 


3 9 -8 


4*4 


48-o 


54 9 


6i-o 


6a-3 


59-7 


54*5 


4t* 


4ii 


36-5 


28 


38- 1 


4o*o 


426 


48-5 


55-2 


6r3 625 


5o-6 


54-3 


470 


4r5 


37-0 


29 


37*9 




428 


4o- 1 


554 


6i-5 


62-5 


5 9 4 


54o 


46-8 


4i-6 3 7 -3 


3o 


3r6 


43-o 


4o-5 


55-7 


6i-5 


62-5 


5o-i 


53-8 


46-6 


4i*6 3r4 


3i 


37*3 


143-4 




56-1 




62-5 59-0 


46-5 


3 T 6 



From this Table we perceive that the maximum temperature 
occurs on the 80th of July. The minimum occurs sometime 
between Jan. 9th and 15th ; we will call it Jan. 12th. The in- 
terval from the minimum to the maximum is 199 days, and from 
the maximum to the minimum 166 days. The difference is 38 
days ; that is, the first principle assumed by Prof. Everett is in 
error by more than a month. 

In order to determine whether the curve is symmetrically di- 
vided at the point of maximum temperature, I will compare the 
temperatures for 80, 60 and 90 days before and after July 80th. 
The results are as follows: 

June 80, 61°'5 Aug. 29, 

May 31, 56 -1 Sept. 28, 

May 1, 50 -0 Oct. 28, 

Thus we see that the temperatures for 90 days before and 90 
days after the maximum, instead of being equal, as they should 
be according to the assumption of Prof Everett, differ by three 
degrees ; which is one ninth part of the entire annual range. 



59°-4 


Difference - 2°1 


54-3 


" -1-8 


47 -0 


u -3-0 
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Prof. Loomis's Remarks upon Prof. Everett's Article. S3 

In order to decide how far the preceding conclusions may be 
peculiar to the climate of Greenwich, I will make the same com- 
parison for three stations in Germany, according to the materials 
furnished by Prof. Dove, viz. Berlin from 110 years observations, 
Danzig from 81 years observations, and Breslau from 64 years 
observations. The averages are taken for intervals of 5 days, 
and the temperatures are expressed in degrees of Reaumur's 
thermometer. 

Mean temperature for each five days of the year. 





Berlin. 


D*nti( 


Brealnn. 




Berlin. 


Dnntif 


Bretlnm 


Jan. -5 




-124 


-A, 


-3-03 


July 3o-4 


i4°54 


. 

I3-04 

i3*36 


i3?77 


6-io 


-1-74 


-396 


-3*5i 


5-9 


U89 


14-47 


ii-i5 


— P30 


-2-46 


-3-46 


10-14 


148 7 


i3*5o 


14-26 


16-20 


—0-62 


-204 


-a-54 


15-19 


i5M 


i3-68 


•4-34 


31-25 


— 1-02 


-2 36 


-3-3 7 


30-34 


i5*i8 


13-94 


i4-55 


26-3o 


oou 


-168 


-i;6 


35-29 


i5-5o 


i4'i6 


14-35 


Feb. 3i-4 


0-2I 


-1-72 


-I*20 


Am. 3o-3 


15*49 


14-18 


i4*7» 


5.0 
10-14 


Ol6 


— 2' 


-1-33 


4-8 


i5 17 


i4*o4 


1453 


o-44 


-r36 


-1-7 


9 '3 


,18 


13-66 


14-38 


15-19 


0*52 


— 1 12 


-107 


14 18 


i3s4 


14-26 


20-34 


vr? 


-1*03 


-o-44 


19 23 


i4o4 


13-00 
13-53 


i3-84 


25-1 


1-39 


— o52 


0*00 


34-38 


i3*86 


i3-4i 


Match 2.6 


1-75 


-o36 


0*39 
0-56 


Sept 30-3 


i3 55 


13*10 


i3i4 


7-11 


1*84 


-048 


i3-i3 


11 4o 


12*l4 


12-16 


2-36 


-o-oi 


o-83 


8-13 


12 35 


1060 


ii 82 


17-21 


322 


o53 


1-47 


13-17 


11*94 


10 04 


1068 


22-26 


3 23 


o-54 


i-84 


18-33 


11*24 


0-34 
8*73 


10 27 


37-31 


416 


128 


2-85 


33-37 


10*52 


993 


April r-5 


5- 18 


2 16 


378 


Oct 28-3 


9*4o 
893 


7-56 


8*6o 
7-78 


6-10 


6- 30 


3l2 


5* 10 


3-7 


7*08 
6* 20 


n-i5 


6-92 


376 


5-71 


8-12 


818 


16-20 


7 35 


458 


626 


i3-i7 


7*36 


536 


6-83 


21-25 


807 


520 


ri5 


18-32 


676 


5-o8 


6*33 


26-30 


863 


5 80 


828 


33-27 


582 


4* 30 


5-83 


May i-5 


9*»7 


648 


9-00 


Not. 28-1 


5- 16 


3*66 


464 


6-10 
ii-i5 


gS 


7-16 
766 


9-90 

973 


2-6 

7-1 1 


4 79 
307 
3-3o 


3 7 3 
2*74 


3-86 
3 3i 


16-20 


10 S3 


8-68 


10*59 
n-48 


12-16 


214 


2-31 


21-25 


n 84 


9*08 


17-21 


2*65 


ro4 


I 92 


26-30 


i2-3o 


9^84 


n*5o 


23-26 


192 


o56 


i3i 


Jane 3i-4 


i3o6 


1060 


1 3' 20 


Dec 27-1 


187 


0*78 


I'OO 


5-9 


13-35 


1126 


i3o5 


2-6 


t*5o 


0-28 


0-68 


10-14 


1400 


ii-84 


1 3-38 


7-n 


067 


-o*48 


O'lO 


15-19 


i4o3 


1200 


13*83 


12-16 


o3o 

-Old 


—0*70 


-0*87 


20-24 


i3-73 


12*26 


i3*n 


17-21 


—1*12 


-i*33 


25-29 


i4-3 7 


i3*5o 


i348 


22-26 


-0*24 


-i-74 


-178 










37-3l 


•0*74 


-1*98 


-2-o3 



From these observations we see that at Berlin the maximum 
temperature occurs July 29, and the minimum January 8th. 
Ax. Joua- Sci.—-Sbcohi> 8aaixt, Vol. XXXV, No. 108.— Jan., 1888. 
5 
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84 Prof. Loomiss Remarks upon Prof . Everett' t Article. 

The interval from minimum to maximum is 202 days ; and from 
maximum to minimum 16S days. The difference is 89 days. 

Comparing the temperatures for SO, 60 and 90 days before and 
after the maximum we find 

June 29. 14°-44 Aug. 28. 13°-74 Difference -0°-Y0R= — l°-58 Fah. 
May 30. 12 -61 Sept. 27. 10 -07 " -2 -54 =-5- 71 " 

Apr. 30. 8 -89 Oct 27. 5 -56 " -3-33 = — 7 -49 " 

At Danzig the maximum temperature occurs July 30 ; and 
the minimum Jan. 8th. The interval from minimum to maxi- 
mum is 203 days, and from maximum to minimum 162 days. 
The difference is 41 days. Comparing the temperatures before 
and after the maximum we find 

June 30. 12°-76 Aug. 29. 12 -27 Difference— 0°-49R.= -l°-l Fah. 
May 31. 10-30 Sept, 28. 8-02 " -2-28 =-5-13 " 

May 1. 6-21 Oct. 28. 8-88 " -2-33 =-5*24 " 

At Breslau the maximum temperature occurs July 31 ; and 
the minimum Jan. 10th. The interval from minimum to maxi- 
mum is 202 days ; and from maximum to minimum 163 days. 
The difference is 39 days. Comparing the temperatures before 
and after the maximum we find 

July 1. 13°-71 Aug. 30. 18°19 Difference- 0°\52 R.= -l°-1 7 Fah. 
June 1. 12 -00 Sept. 29. 9 -36 " —2 -70 =-6 -07 " 

May 2. 8-86 Oct 29. 4-88 " -3 $8 =-8 95 u 

The results at these three stations accord remarkably well 
with each other, and we must regard them as indicating the law 
of climate for that part of Europe. These results also accord 
pretty well with those obtained at Greenwich ; but the decrease 
of temperature in autumn is more rapid at the German stations 
than it is in England. The average temperature at the three 
German stations 90 days after the maximum, is less than the tem- 
perature 90 days before the maximum, by 7°'23 Fahrenheit, 
which is nearly onefifilh of the annual range of temperature. 

If we institute a similar comparison for the southern part of 
the United States, we shall find the same want of symmetry in the 
curve which represents the annual fluctuations of temperature. 
Thus at Savannah, Ga., according to 21 years of observations, 
the minimum temperature occurs about December 20th, and the 
maximum about July 20th ; making an interval of 7 months 
from minimum to maximum, and of 5 months from maximum 
to minimum. 

We conclude then that any formula which supposes the curve 
of annual temperature to be symmetrically divided at the point 
of maximum, does not represent climates like those above speci- 
fied, with that degree of accuracy which science requires. 
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W. C. Minor upon Fission in some Annelids. 85 



Akt. IV. — Upon Natural and Artificial Section in some Cficetopod 
Annelids ; by W. C. Minor. 

The circumstances of spontaneous fission have been observed 
in so few species of annelids at present, as to make every additional 
observation of value, even though only confirmatory of what is 
already known upon that subject. This consideration, and the 
fact that all views of its nature in the Oligochoeta seem to be based 
upon the observations of one species — Stylaria proboscidea, — have 
tempted me to publish the following brief investigations, how- 
ever they may want of any very special novelty to give them 
value. 

It is now nearly one hundred years since the distinguished 
Danish naturalist, Otto Fr. Miiller, studied the phenomena of 
spontaneous fission in the fresh water Naids, ! and his able little 
work, Von Wurmen des sussen und salzigen Wassers, Kopenhagen, 
1771, largely devoted to that subject, shows that he failed only 
where the imperfect means at his command led him astray. 
The multiplication by artificial section had been observed before 
that, both in the Naids and other animals, and had awakened a 
good deal of general interest; but the multiplication by sponta- 
neous fission seems to have been very nearly if not wholly dis* 
regarded at that time. Nor has its occurrence in the fresh water 
worms received, since then, the investigation that it seems to de- 
mand. For with the exception of a discussion by Schultze and 
Leuckart upon some of the particulars, and, the significance of 
this phenomenon in relation to budding,. some ten years ago, and 
a sweeping denial of its occurrence, or at least of its vital and 
systematic nature, by Dr. Williams, about the same time, no 
one, so far as I am aware, has published any extended observa- 
tions upon the fissiparity of the fresh water Naids since the time 
of Miiller. 3 And yet the statements of Dr. Williams, in regard 
to both artificial and spontaneous fission, are such as to suggest 
at once the importance of a reexamination of the whole subject; 
while the great interest given to this question by the remarkable 
speculations of Steenstrup, together with the interesting varie- 
ties of the phenomenon as observed in the marine worms by 

1 Trembley had discovered it long before this, as he observes in his Mhnoire* 
p. ». & rkint. (Tun genre de Polype* Seau douce, 1744;— and lloesel, in his Intekten 
belutUgungen, describes the united parent and bud ; but the former did no mora 
than observe the fact, and the latter wholly misunderstood what he saw. 

3 Oruithuisen remarks in lus Anatomic der (jezungelten Naide, (Nov. Act. Nat 
Cur. T. xi, p. 243.) only that it is uncommon to find a Naid without buds of tlie 
second generation, and refers to Miiller for the details of their formation. Since 
writing this, 1 have seen in (leuckari's valuable yearly report in the Archiv. /. Na- 
turpesehichte for 1861, a notice of Claus's observations on fission in Chaiogortmr, 
which, so far as there given, I can confirm. 
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85 W. C. Minor upon Fission in some Annelids. 

.Quatrefagcs, Edwards, Frey and Leuckart and other*, seem to 
demand a more complete knowledge than we as yet possess of 
its occurrence in the fresh water group. 

I may here remark that the European species chiefly studied 
hitherto, Stylaria proboscidca, lias not come under my observation, 
nor am I aware that it has been found in America. Four spe- 
cies of Naids common in this vicinity, Stylaria (Pristina) Icwgi* 
seta, Nais rivuhsa, and Dero Umosa, found in fresh water, and a 
marine Enchytrctus^ E. triventralopectinatus, have been the prin* 
cipal subjects of my investigation. In regard to the first of 
these, it may be questioned whether our species is identical with 
that described by Ehrenberg, (Symltolce Physicce,) as Pristina 
longiseta, for his description is too brief to be of specific value. 
As, however, the characters given by D'Udekem, in his Nouvelle 
Classification des AnnUides Sitigires A branches, (M&moires de VAcad. 
Royale de Belgiquc, 1859, T. xxxi,) apply equally to the Ameri- 
can species, I am compelled to regard it as the same. 3 The 
second species, Nais rivulosa, already described by Leidy, (Jour- 
nal Acad. Nat. &i. Phila., 1850, vol. ii, pt. 1°, p. 48,) very closely 
resembles the European Nais elinguis, with which D'Udekera 
regards it as identical. The third species, Dero b'mosa, has 
also been described by Leidy, (Proc. Acad. Phila. % 1857, vol. v, 
p. 226) and though overlooked ny P'Udekem, appears to be dis- 
tinct from the European form of the same genus. The fourth, 
Enchy trams triventralopectinatus, I have not been able to identify 
with any species described in works at my command, and have 
therefore named from the three anterior pairs of ventral combs 
After which the dorsal combs begin. This character appears to 
distinguish it from E. socialis, if I may judge from the figure 
given by Leidy (Jour. Acad. Phila.). It has no eyes. The pharynx 
extends nearly to the fourth ventral or the first dorsal combs, 
from whieh a narrow esophagus continues to a little back of the 
sixth ventral combs. Here a gradual enlargement of the ali- 
mentary canal occurs, ending abruptly just back of the eighth, 
in a narrow twisted tube; and this last gradually enlarges, at the 
ninth ventral combs, into a moderate sized alimentary canal, in 

* D*Udekem remarks : " Je n'ai pas adopts le genre Stylaria admis par Limarek 
et Ehrenberg. naree que cette espece ne differe des autrea Nais que par l'allonge* 
roent tres grand de la l&vro superieure. Ge charactere n'6tant accompagne' d'aucune 
modification inaportantc dans la form des autre* organes, je ne puis le conriderer 
comma juwex tranche pour eervir a former un genre nouveau." There is however a 
marked difference m the form and position of the cordiform anterior enlargement of 
the alimentary canal, which even the statements and figures of Muller and Qruithu- 
iaen indicate, between the Naids with a long upper lip or proboscis and thoro 
with a short one, and the manner of fia»ion differs in these two groups as will be 
shown. Lamarck's genus Stylaria is therefore a good one. Ehrenlwrg's division 
of this genus however, based upon the absence of eyes, is unfounded, for I have 
seen A r «w rimika* lose them without any other apparent change, and Agassis ban 
sUUd that this occurs as a part of the normal development in many Naids, 
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W. C. Minor upon Fission in some Annelids. 87 

which I observed nothing specially marked. The entire length 
of tliis Naid was about f inch. 

The occurrence of spontaneous fission in Styhria (Nais) pro* 
bosckka is described as follows by Mliller. " If n virgin Naid, 
as I may call it, with 16 or more pairs of hair combs or iO or 
more pairs of hook combs [there are four pairs of hook combs 
anterior to the first hair or dorsal combs as in Nais and Lero] 
be carefully observed it will be seen that its anal ring slowly 
elongates and after some days appears to be transversely marked 
within into rudiments of future rings. 4 In each of these divis- 
ions beneath the skin, germs of hooks and hairs appear, and the 
pulsations of the artery are evident, while the food forces a way 
through them. The nooks and hairs gradually come through 
the skin in succession from before backward, while the rings en- 
larging, the Naid increases considerably in length. ' While in 
this way new segments and their contents are forming within 
the anal ring, on the other side [anteriorly] of it, a strongly 
marked transverse line, different from those just mentioned, ap- 
pears, and extends across the whole width of the animal. The 
angles formed at the sides of the body project, and on the top a 
slight projection is evident which gradually becomes a distinct 
proboscis, while, finally, eyes appear back of this fission. Thus 
the Naid becomes a mother." . . . "Frequently one may see in 
the anterior half of the elongated anal ring of the mother Naid 
a second ring formation similar to the one just described." . . . 
" This is not all. Hardly has the second bud acquired tho length 
of one mature ring than a third bud appears before it, and I have 
even seen a fourth." . . . "Further, not only may a parent and 
its four offspring thus appear, but the buds themselves may give 
rise to new buds ; their terminal joints forming new buds as they 
themselves were formed. Hence we may find a parent with its 
children and grand-children attached to its body." (op. cit. pp. 
84, 36.) 

Miiller afterwards gives his observations upon a single Naid 
from the 20th of May to the 9th of June. During this time, it 
gave off the buds observed posterior to the 17th pair of combs, 
after which a formation of rings began, without any trace of 
separation, until the body was elongated to over 40 pairs of 
combs. About this time a fission occurred between the 21st 
and 22nd pairs of combs. Fission occurring in this way after 
an elongation of the body I shall speak of as the "renewal of 
fission." Further observation of individual Naids led him to 

* Schultxe considers Miiller in error as to the position at which fission takes place, 
because he describee it as occurring in a segment ami not between two. The differ- 
ence of statement however is simply verbal, as Muller speaks of "die Zwischen- 
Rlnme der Borsten oder din GulenJce," p. 26, and in many other places shows very 
plainly that such is his meaning. 
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38 W. C. Minor upon Fission in some Annelids. 

conclude that each bud is formed one joint anterior to its prede- 
cessor, that there is thus a gradual reduction of the parent seg- 
ments till a certain point ; that then a reformation of rings 
takes place, and an elongation of the body of the Naid to re- 
commence this circle of fission. 

Schultze, in his article, ZJbcv die Fortpflamung durch Tkeilung 
bei Nais proboscidea (Archiv f. Naturgeschichle, 1849, T. xv, p. 
293,) confirms the statements of Miiller as to the passage over 
of one of the parental segments to each bud;* though he is not 
fortunate enough to observe the recommencement of fission in 
the elongated Naid. He observes also (p. 301) that, contrary to 
what Steenstrup had supposed from the analogy of marine 
worms, there is no relation to metagenesis in the phenomena of 
budding in this Naid, for he had never seen generative organs 
in the separated buds. He had however never been able to keep 
these buds long alive. He also had seen (p. 304,) sexual organs 
in the parent while budding, though he had never seen well de- 
veloped sperm and ripe eggs present during this process. 

The phenomena of fission in Stylaria longiseia, so far as I have 
observed them, confirm the statements of Miiller and Schultze 
in substance; for there is nearly always a passage over of one 
parental ring to each bud, and since fission takes place, as I have 
seen, while the parent has eggs and sperm, and I have never 
seen the fullest development of the latter in the buds, I cannot 
believe that there is any such metagenetic relation in this pro- 
cess as has been observed in Syllis and allied genera. 

In Nais rivalosa^ however, the facts are somewhat different. 
For in several continued observations of individual Naids, ex- 
tending in one case over twelve weeks, I have known, but once 
or twice of a passage of the parental rings into the bud ; while, 
after an elongation of the parent body, I have very uniformly 
seen fission recommence in the point at which buds were given 
off before, or at some point posterior to it, and once anterior, 
and finally, although I have seen fission taking place between 
each of the rings from the 15th to the 22d, I have not been able 
to discover that it does so in any order. But here, as in Stylaria 
longisela, I have found no metagenesis in the fission. 

The facts obtained in regard to fission in Dero limosa are un- 
fortunately meagre; the comparative slowness of the meris- 
matic function making the only two series of observations car- 
ried out proportionately unfruitful. In none however of the 
succeeding buds, from Aug. 15th to Oct. 10th, was there any 
carrying off of parental segments by the separating parts, nor 
was there anything like metagenesis observed. 

5 Leuckart at first doubted tha correctness of this view, ( Uber die ungetehlecht- 
liche Vermehrung bei Nait proboscidea, Wtegm. Arch. 1857,) but has since been 
convinced of its justice. 
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My observations upon Enchytraws triventralopectinatus are sim- 
ilarly scanty, but are just sufficient to confirm and extend the 
facts observed in the two other short-lipped Naids. In all the 
cases observed, the separation was of a part wholly new formed, 
without inclusion of the older segments of the parental body. 

It is evident from the above facts, that in Slylarw longiseta^ua 
If tiller and Schultze have shown is the case in & proboscidea, the 
point of fission moves regularly forward, ring by ring, and more 
commonly in the former Naid from the 16th to the 12th pairs of 
hook combs ; though the extremes between which I have known 
it to occur are the 17th and 10th. To judge from Miiller's ac- 
count it occurs further back in the latter Naid. Further, that 
in Nais rivulosa, and. as far as I know, in Dero limosa % and in En- 
diytrcews triventralopectinatus, all of which have short upper lips, 
the buds are given off at one point, though that point may vary 
in different Naids of the same species, or in one and the same 
Naid at different times. In the latter case the variation occurs 
as part of a peculiar form of fission of which I shall speak again. 
Both "parting" (theilung), and "budding" (knospenbildung), 
occur then in the Naids, and it may be added that the former 
appears to be peculiar to the genus Styhxria or to the proboscis- 
bearing forms. 

I may here remark that the distinction made by Schultze and 
others between "theilung" and " knospenbildung," though con- 
venient, does not seem to me a fundamental one. The mere in- 
clusion of a portion of parental tissue in the bud does not of 
itself make an essential distinction between this and a wholly 
new-formed, but otherwise similar, bud ; nor have I been able 
to see any histological or functional differences. The very fact 
that individuals, having the same genetic relations to the parent 
stock, are in one Naid, N. rivulosa, always or commonly pro- 
duced by the so-called "budding," and in another genus, Slylaria, 
by the so-called "parting," leads to this view. Nor, as I think, 
though observations are largely wanting in that direction, have 
the two yet been shown to be functionally different in true meta- 
genetic processes. They are two varieties of one process ; and it 
would be interesting in many ways to know exactly how the 
various species of Naids, already known, follow distinctly the 
one or the other plan, or tend to merge them yet more com- 
pletely as one.* 

A little detail will show how closely identical the two forms of 
bud-formation are. In "parting" — " theilung" — as has already, 
to a great extent, been described by Schultze, we find that from 

6 I have known "budding" to intercalate once in a series of fissions in Btylaria 
longtieta (May 31), and I have also known "parting" to interrupt a series of bud- 
dings in Nau rivuioxi (Sept. 26), which leads me to expect that in some Naids 
both processes may be regularly present 
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the parental ring, aa a fixed point, there is a continuous ringworm- 
ation and elongation backward; and that anteriorly to it there is 
a limited elongation of the general body, also by ring-formation 
from before backwards. There is, then! unlimited growth back- 
ward from the fixed point, and a limited or defined growth back- 
ward toward the fixed point from the place of fission. The pa- 
rental included ring, the most anterior of the series, is here the 
fixed point. In " budding" — "knospenbilduug" — the most ante- 
rior ring of the series also, though a wholly new* formed one, be* 
comes the fixed point, from which, by continuous ring-formation, 
the Naid elongates backward, and toward which a limited series 
of ring- formations proceed from the point of fission. 7 The resem- 
blance between the two is perfect; and as the fixed point is not 
related to specializations of the alimentary tube, as I at first sup- 
posed, and is in Slybtria proboseidea, where it occurs by "parting," 
four hook-combs back of the mouth, as it is in Nat's and Dero, 
where it occurs by budding, while in & bmgiaeta it is six hook- 
combs back, the genetic relations of the two processes, in these 
Snera at least, are completely one. But, as I nave alreadv said, 
cwuh the distinction appears unessential in the genera f have 
examined, the terms are convenient and as merely descriptive 
terms are used here. 

The " commencement of fission" was observed in a large pro- 
portion of the buds given off from the individuals of Stylaria 
and Nais which were under observation, and the result is giveu 
in the following table. 

&tyfari«— between 12-1$ combs in none. NoU— between 17-18 combe In ft 

18*14 • 8 18-19 " 8 

14-15 - 18 18-20 - 4 

16-16 - 8 20-21 - 8 

16-17 u 1 21-22 « 8 

It is evident that fission does not begin at a fixed point, nor 
have I been able to discover any relation between the place of 
its occurrence and the time of the year, temperature, &c. 

Now, while fission may take place by gradual reduction of the 
Naid Stylaria, between the 10th and 11th hook-corn bs, the com- 
mencement of fission has not been known forward of the 18th. 
In Ndis rivulosa, also, fission has been observed as far forward as 
the 15-16th, while its commencement has not been noted ante- 
rior to the 17th hook-combs. This is all the difference between, 
the commencement of fission and continued fission, notwith- 

1 There it An interesting analogy between this process in the Naids and the em- 
bryonic growth of TbrebtUoy as described by Milne Edwards. He has remarked, 
Ota turU dioelonpement den Anrtilidss, Ann. <f?t ScL Nat. % 1845, 8n>* Serie, T. Hi, 
that the first defined part is not the cophrtlic, nor the anal, bat the esophageal, and 
thai growth takes place both anterior and posterior to this by succession from 
before backward. Other speculations and analogies suggest themselres here, bat 
are in our present knowledge wholly premature. 
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standing the fact that whether the former is introductory to a 
series of " partings" or of "buddings," its bud resembles that 
produced by what I shall call the " renewal of fission." 

That the " renewal of fission," in a Naid elongated after re- 
duction by fission, is a somewhat peculiar form of fission would 
hardly have been known from observations on Stylaria alone.* 
The following summary will illustrate this. In Stylaria longiseta 
one example (April 16) was reduced to 10 rings, grew out but 
little, and divided between the 12-lSth. When again reduced 
to 10 rings it grew out much longer but renewed fission at the 
same point as before. It was then reduced to 11 rings, and 
growing out, again divided between the 12-13th. One of its 
buds (May 14) began fission between the 15-16th, was .reduced 
to 12 rings, then grew out and recommenced fission between the 
14-15th, and was being reduced again when lost. In another 
case, the Naid was reduced to 12, grew out and renewed fission 
at the 14-15th, was again reduced to 12, and growing out again 
renewed fission at the same point. It was a third time reduced 
to 12, and growing out again, a third time, renewed fission be- 
tween the 14-15th hook-combs. It was then reduced to 11, 
when very unfortunately lost. In Nats rivulosa, an example, 
that had been giving off buds just back of the 19th ring, in- 
creased to something like 83, and then again, renewed fission be- 
tween the 19-20th. Another example that had given off buds 
at the 15th, grew out to over 35, ana then renewed fission at the 
15-16th* After two or three buds had been given off, it again 
elongated, and then renewed fission between the 20-2 1st hook- 
combs. 

Now, while in Stylaria the " renewal of fission " appears to 
differ from the commencement of fission, with which I believe 
it is essentially homologous, only by not occurring as far back, 
which may be owing to the want of fuller observation, and while 
in this genus it might be supposed to be merely a means of con- 
tinuing the process of "parting," which must otherwise soon 
cease : we find that it occurs in Nais rivulosa without any change 
of the point of budding, without any apparent necessity, without 
performing the very function that we might judge from Stylaria 
was its peculiarity. And what is more, it also occurs in Nais 
rivulosa for the performance of this very function. This fact 
suggests something more than a physiological meaning in the 
"renewal of fission." "While the phenomena connected with it 
seem to show that the distinction between this, the " renewal of 
fission," and other forms of fission is more than a difference of 
function, I am far from claiming that there is # any fundamental 

* Tet MQller seems to notice these two forms of fission, and says that M though 
at first yi«v different they are fundamentally the same. 1 * Op. cit s. 88. 
Am. Joub. 8cl— Second SftKisa, Vol. XXXV, No. 108.— Jak., 18WL 
6 
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difference, like that between metagenetic and monogenetio fis- 
sions. I may add that I have not been able to discover that the 
point of its occurrence bears any relation to the number of buds 
already given off. 9 

The sum of the preceding observations tends to show, that 
the "renewal of fission" has some special characters that suggest 
a wider enquiry as to its true nature ; that the two forms of fis- 
sion already known as "parting" and "budding" both occur in 
the Naids, and occur so as to prove their morphologic and physi- 
ologic identity ; that "parting" appears to characterize the Naids 
with a prolonged upper-lip— the genus Stylaria, while "budding" 
appears to characterize those with a short one — Nats, Dero, JEn* 
cnytrceus, and Chcetogaster, according to Glaus ; that the bud pro- 
duced by both these processes is identical with the parent; that 
as the buds are here, so far as I know, identical with their pa- 
rents in function and structure, there is no metagenetic fission ; 
and that therefore fission in these Naids, whether by "parting" 
or by "budding," is correlative to genesis in the great function 
of maintenance of the species, ana not a mere step in the his- 
tory of the individual. ' • 

It may be worth while to refer briefly here to the power of 
reproduction from injuries commonly attributed to these little 
beings, especially as Dr. Williams, in his Report on the British 
Annelida, (Rep. Brit Ass. Adv. Set., 1861, p. 247), after quoting a 
summary of Bonnet's well known experiments, says: "On the 
authority of hundreds of observations, laboriously repeated at 
every season, the author of this report can declare with deliber- 
ate firmness, that there is not one word of truth in the above 
statement." It may be presumed from this, that Dr. Williams felt 
the necessity of thorough and very careful investigations, before 
contradicting the statements so often repeated upon this subject; 
and I cannot doubt that his experiments have uniformly failed. 

• There are some other differences to be considered in a future paper upon the 
histologic nature of fission. 

i o « prom the analogy of the two species, Arenicola and Nais, on which the au- 
Aborts observations have been chiefly conducted, the conclusion may be deduced that 
the * fission of the body' in every other species of Annelida in which it occurs has for 
object in like manner to protect and incubate the ova." . . . "It becomes the last 
act of the parental worm, since the portions into which the body is sub-divided by 
fission never take food." . . . u It is a catastrophe, in which every autumn involves 
the whole community." — Williams, Rep. Brit. Annel, pp. 249-250. 

I should be far from wishing to extend the conclusions I have made to all other 
Annelids by mere analogy, but my observations are, at least, wholly incompatible 
with a general application of Dr. Williams's statements to the Naids. 

The exact circle of life and its duration, I have not determined, nor do I feel cer- 
tain that any of the general statements — see Leidy, Flora and Fauna within living 
animate, on Stvlaria foseularis, and Williams at large— are absolutely correct. For 
I have known the process of fission to go on in winter, when the Naids were kept 
in a warm place ; while I have also seen, what appeared to be a loss of this power, 
as shown in badly formed and incomplete buds, occurring in the warmer parts of 
the year. 
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Bat from the almost uniform success of my own, I should won- 
der that they have done so, had not others reported complete or 
partial failures in similar experiments. — See Dug&s, Ann. des Sri. 
1828, l re S^rie, T. xv. It must be remembered, however, that 
such evidence is wholly negative, and cannot weigh with the posi- 
tive statements of observers like Miiller, E&umur and Duges. 

In regard to my own observations, I may state, in brief, that 
in Stylaria, Nats, and Dero, I have hardly ever failed to have 
the head reproduced, and that the anal end has not only been 
reproduced in these genera, but I have seen it reproduced in En- 
ehytrceus, in iMtnbricus, in Fabricia, and even in a Nereis common 
on our coast. 1 1 That in the vast majority of these cases I have 
seen food taken again ; and, in all, I have seen the incurrent anal 
stream, which ceases while either end is closed, recommence. 
From these and other observations, I am inclined to believe that 
this power is far more general in the class than is yet supposed. 
That this power plays a part in the natural economy of life, 
the healing fragments of Naids that I have found in our pools 
is a proof. When saved from the attacks of Chcetogaster, even 
the shortest^ headless, and almost immovable, fragments may 

p on to as full a recovery as when preserved by the observer. 

n one instance, I found, Aug. 21st, what was apparently five seg- 
ments of some Naid's trunk, the two ends of which had closed 
and elongated. This had been preserved for some time, for the 
sur-esophageal brain was well formed anteriorly, and the germs 
of hook combs were well defined posteriorly. It went through 
a rapid growth, developed eves about the 22nd, opened the 
newly formed mouth about the 23rd, was supplied with food, 
and growing long divided between the 16-16th hook-combs and 
then gave off 5 buds in succession at that point till Oct. 8th, 
when it was lost. 

The thin film with which the Naids line the jars in which they 
are kept may be seen to serve, there at least, as a protection 
against the attacks of the prowling carnivorous Ckcetqgasters, and 
once beneath this, a fragment, like the one just referred to, may 
be preserved till the eyes and mouth are formed— a period usu- 
ally of a fortnight. And though we should hardly have expected 
a mere piece of five segments to be preserved as this was, even 
though endowed with the power of recovery, yet we cannot re- 
gard so extended and remarkable a function as this appears to 
Be, as useless or inoperative in the natural course of Naid-life. 

1 * Careless observations made a number of years ago led me to think that the 
Nereids are destitute of the power of recovery from injuries, and Williams states 
that they always sloughed away ring after ring, in his experiments. Reaumur re- 
marks : M Les experiences que j'ai fait faire sur des millepieds de mer, d'une touts 
autre longeur, sur de ces millepieds longs de sept a huit ponces, n'ont pas eu le memo 
sueees : mais les essais n'ont peute* tre pas 6 te encore assez rep&es ni assez suivis."— 
Man. pour s. & Vkiit. des ln$ecta, T. vi, p. 59. Thinking the latter statement very 
probable I retried the experiments during the past year, with more care, and in 
every case with success. 
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Art. V. — Remarks on the Temperature of the two extreme Seasons 
in the Temperate Zones as affected by the Variations in tlte Sun's 
Distance and in its Angular Velocity in the Ecliptic ; abridged 
from a treatise on Astronomy, (in course of preparation,) by 
William Dennis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The eccentricity of the earth's orbit being about T Vth of its 
mean distance from the sun, the whole variation in its distance, 
or the difference between its greatest and least distances, must 
be about y^th of the mean : and from Kepler's law for the equal 
description of areas by the radius vector of the earth (or other 
planet), it follows that the velocity of the earth's motion in its 
orbit, or the consequent angular motion of the sun in the eclip- 
tic, varies inversely as the square of this distance. Then, since 
a numerical quantity increased by a small fraction of itself has its 
square increased by (a little more than) the double of that frac- 
tion, it is evident that as the distance varies by about ^th of its 
mean value, the variation in the velocity must be about T ! T th of 
its mean. 

Again, the amount of light and heat received from the sun in 
a given time, following the general law of influences emanating 
as from a centre, also varies inversely as the square of its distance, 
and therefore follows precisely the same law that governs tjie 
variation of the sun's angular motion in the ecliptic. Hence we 
conclude, 

1. That the whole variation in the rate at which light and heat 
are received from the sun, or in other words, the difference of 
rate at its greatest and least distances, amounts to about y'jth 
of the mean rate. 

2. That the amount of light and heat received from the sun 
while passing through a given arc of the ecliptic is the same in 
every part of its annual course ; its greater distance in one part 
being exactly compensated by the longer time occupied in pass- 
ing through the supposed arc in that part; and vice versa. 
Now the present position of the line of apsides is such that the 
perihelion or minimum distance of the earth from the sun occurs 
about the first of January, or near our winter solstice, and the 
aphelion or maximum distance about the first of July, or near 
our summer solstice ; and as the solstices are the middle points 
of the northern and southern portions of the ecliptic respect- 
ively, it happens that nearly all that part of the ecliptic in wnich 
the sun is nearest the earth is passed over while the sun is south 
of the equator, and that part in which it is most remote, while it 
is north of that line. But since the ecliptic is divided by the 
equinoctial into equal portions (or arcs) it follows from the sec- 
ond of the conclusions just stated, that the sun communicates to 
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the earth the same amount of heat while over its north hemis- 
phere or north of the equator, that it does while south of it: for 
although it is considerably nearer while south yet it is nearly 
eight days longer at the north, and this additional time^ according 
to what has been shown, completely makes up for the greater 
distance. It may be worth while to note .in passing that au indi- 
cation or measure of the actual extent of the loss of heat sus- 
tained by the sun's increased distance is furnished by the fact 
that it requires about 7f days of the sun's influeuce for its com- 
pensation. The north and south hemispheres may therefore be 
regarded as receiving equal shares of heat in the period of a 
complete year^ and popular writers on astronomy seem to have 
contented themselves with exhibiting this fact without examin- 
ing, very carefully at least, how the different seasons of the two 
hemispheres respectively are affected by the manner in which 
these shares are distributed ; — an inquiry in some respects more 
• interesting perhaps than that concerning the equality of the 
shares themselves. 1 It is the effects of the variations in the 
sun's distance and in its angular motion in the ecliptic upon this 
distribution and consequently upon the extreme seasons in the 
temperate zones, that are now to be considered. 

It will be sufficiently accurate for our present purpose, and 
will tend to simplicity of statement, to suppose the duration of 
the summers and winters of the two hemispheres to be deter- 
mined by the sun's passage through those two quadrants of the 
ecliptic that have its perigee and apogee for their middle points 
respectively : these limits will assign to them two periods of 
which one extends from about the middle of May to the middle 
of August, and the other from the middle of November to the 
middle of February, fully including the extremes of both sea- 
sons. Now it was remarked in a preceding chapter that the 
earth is receiving heat from the sun and parting with it by radi- 
ation at all seasons, and that when at any given place or latitude 
the gain by the one process exceeds from day to day the loss by 
the other, a gradual elevation of the general or average tempe- 

1 ■ Now the perihelion of the orbit is situated nearly at the place of the northern 
winter solstice, so that were it not for the compensation just described the effect 
would be to exaggerate the difference of summer and winter in the southern hem- 
isphere, and to moderate it in the northern. . . . As it is, however, no such ine- 
quality subsists, but an equal and impartial distribution of light and heat is ac- 
corded to both." — Herschel. Outline* of Agronomy, London, 1849. It will presently 
appear that the exaggeration and moderation here referred to are produced to some 
extent notwithstanding the compensation. 

Arago, (Pop. Astroa, London, 1868), illustrating this compensation, remarks: 
"Thus the two warm seasons of our atmosphere (spring and summer) are certainly 
somewhat colder than the warm seasons of the southern hemisphere, but the/ are 
at the same time of longer duration.' 1 Had he employed the cold seasons in the 
illustration it would have run thus. — they are certainly somewhat milder at the 
north, M but they are at the same time" Morter; which, instead of being a com pen- 
, would of course make them milder still 
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rature takes place: when the loss exceeds the gain a gradual 
reduction must of course result. It is by these two processes 
respectively that the high heat of summer and the severe cold 
of winter are produced. As it follows directly from the law of 
compensation just explained that the same amount of heat is re* 
oeived from the sun during each of the two winters (northern 
and southern) and also the same amount during each of the two 
summers, the question of the effects of the variations under con- 
sideration turns upon the influence which they shall appear to 
have upon that gradual elevation, and that gradual reduction of 
temperature from which, as just stated, the extremes of these 
two seasons result It will enable us to estimate more correctly 
the extent and importance of these effects to observe how they 
are concentrated, so to speak, upon these two seasons. Thus the 
sun is not quite 7$ days longer north of the equator than south 
of it in the tropical year, while it is 4$ days, or more than |ths 
of this whole difference, longer in the north or apogee quadrant 
than in the south or perigee quadrant of the ecliptic : the north- 
ern summer is therefore 4f days longer than the southern and the 
northern winter shorter than the southern by the same amount. 
Again, the whole change in the sun's apparent semidiameter, 
which is the index of its change of distance, amounts to 82", 
but in the apogee quadrant it varies from its minimum (about 
July 1) and in the perigee quadrant from its maximum (Jan. 1) 
only about 5'': in xact its mean semidiameter while in either of 
these arcs does not differ from the extreme limit belonging to 
that arc but about 1"°5. To this it may be added, as not with- 
out a bearing on the same point, that the controlling cause itself 
of the change of seasons has its influence in* like manner con- 
centrated upon these quadrants ; for while the maximum decli- 
nation of the sun is but 23£° its mean declination while in these 
two arcs is about 20}° or its mean distance from the tropics re- 
spectively less than 8°. Let us now keep in view the following 
particulars: — 

1. The sun is at its perigee at midwinter and at its apogee at 
midsummer, using those terms with reference to the north hem- 
isphere. t 

2. It dispenses the same amount of heat while passing through 
the apogee quadrant of the ecliptic, (summer, north — winter, 
south), as while in the perigee quadrant, (winter, north — sum- 
mer, south) but is 4f days longer in the former than in the 
latter. 

3. While in these quadrants it varies but little in the one from 
its maximum, and in the other from its minimum distance; and 
its declination is on an average near the maximum in both. 

4. The high heat of summer and the severe cold of winter are 
the results of a gradual accumulation of heat in the earth's sur- 
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North Hemisphere. 
Summer cooler from the son's being more 
distant 
" hotter for being longer. 

Winter warmer from the son's being 
nearer. 
" u for being shorter. 
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free, (including the atmosphere and objects on the surface,) and 
a gradual reduction of its temperature by loss or waste in those 
two seasons respectively, and not direct results of the gain or loss 
from day to day. Then, since opposite seasons occur at the same 
time ia the two opposite hemispheres, we evidently have the 
following results as consequences of the variations in question 
with the present position of the line of apsides. 

South Hemisphere. 
Winter colder from the son's being more 
distant 
" " for being longer. 

Summer hotter from the son's being 
nearer. 
" cooler for being shorter. 

Directing our attention first to the summers we find in these 
the two conditions of time and distance opposed in their influ* 
ence : in the northern summer the sun is more distant but the 
time longer; in the southern the sun is nearer but the time 
shorter": but as the same amount of heat is received in each, we 
have only to consider whether its being received in a longer or 
shorter time will be most favorable to accumulation. If ail the 
heat were retained there would of course be no difference, but 
s as a large portion is lost each day (at night) by radiation, and 
this continues in the northern summer for a longer time, it seems 
to follow that the accumulation must be greater in the shorter or 
southern summer. It is true that the radiation during the night 
will be more rapid where the days are hotter, as those of the 
short summer must necessarily be, but the loss by increased ra* 
diation does not equal the gain arising from the more rapid re* 
oeption, for if it did there would be no accumulation in summer. 
If the supply, supposing its rate constant, were continued indefi- 
nitely, a limit would doubtless be reached at which, a very high 
temperature having been produced, the loss or radiation would 
become equal to the supply, but that the heat of summer is very 
&r below this limit is clearly shown by the fact that the accumu- 
lation continues for about a month after the summer solstice, that 
is, after the supply has begun to decline. We are justified then in 
concluding that in the short summer of the south not only are 
the days hotter and the force of the sun's direct rays considera- 
bly greater, but that, other conditions being the same, the accu* 
mulation of heat or average temperature will reach a higher 
point 

Referring again to the statement of results on a preceding 
page, and turning our attention now to the winters, we at once 
perceive that in these the conditions of time and distance are 
not, as in the summers, opposed to each other in their effects 
but combined, so that instead of one being compensated by the 
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other they both conspire to produce the same result The cold 
of winter not being, like summer heat, produced by the sun 
but by radiation or loss of heat in spite of the sun's influence, 
(a point that seems not to have been sufficiently attended to by 
some writers,) it happens that the two conditions referred to 
have a different relation to each other in the two opposite sea- 
sons, being as just stated opposed to each other in the one case 
while in the other both contribute towards the same result. 
Thus in our northern winter not only is the sun near its mini- 
mum distance throughout the whole period in which the princi- 
pal reduction of temperature takes place and during which it is 
most rapid, but the period itself is materially shortened. For 
these combined influences there seems to be no effective com- 
pensation, and it can hardly be doubted that the present arrange- 
ment gives to our northern winters a character very considera- 
bly different from that which they would present were the posi- 
tion of the line of apsides reversed. It is remarked by Her- 
schel, in reference to the southern summer, that " T ' 7 th is too 
considerable a fraction of the whole intensity of sunshine not to 
aggravate in a serious degree the sufferings of those who are 
exposed to it" But in this case not only is the winter reduction 
of temperature counteracted by the addition of this 'considerable 
fraction ' to the supply, but the time of rapid reduction is shortened 
by about T ' T th of its whole amount. Under these circumstances 
it becomes a matter of some interest to know that although the 
perihelion of the earth's orbit has a progressive motion yet the 
rate is so extremely slow that it would require about 50,000 
years for the perihelion and aphelion to change places, and we 
may therefore congratulate ourselves that things are as they are, 
without the least concern as to what a reversed position of these 
points would produce. Indeed, such changes by their very 
slowness provide against all the inconveniences that at first sight 
might be supposed likely to result from their accomplishment 

In the southern winter the two conditions also combine, but 
their joint effect in this case takes the opposite direction. The 
cooling process by which the temperature is gradually reduced 
at this season has its rate increased by the increased distance of 
the sun, and the time during which this high rate continues is 
extended. While therefore the effect of the present position of 
the earth's orbit is to make the winters of the north milder, its 
tendency to make those of the southern hemisphere more se- 
vere is equally decided : and could a comparison of the two be 
instituted on the basis of actual observation under conditions in 
any tolerable degree similar the contrast would doubtless be 
striking. But circumstances of geographical position seem to 
render such a comparison impracticable. The small portions of 
the two continents extending into the south temperate zone are 
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so surrounded by oceans, especially on the cold or polar side, as 
to render their position in effect insular, and the influence of in- 
sular position upon climate, particularly when the surrounding 
waters are broad oceans, is too well known to be insisted on. 
The actual difference between a northern and a southern sum- 
mer, under similar circumstances of situation, would probably 
be equally, striking ; for although the more rapid supply of heat 
at the south is, as we have seen, in some measure counteracted 
by its shorter continuance, yet T ' 7 th of the sun's heat is a much 
larger quantity in summer than in winter, and being moreover 
added when the heat is at its maximum instead of minimum, its 
direct effect would necessarily be much more marked. It is pos- 
sible that, owing to the greater stillness of the atmosphere in 
summer, the influence of geographical position may be less 
effective at that season than in winter ; however that may be, 
the testimony of travellers and from other sources clearly indi- 
cates, not only a hotter sunshine, but hotter days in Southern 
Australia than are ever observed in the north temperate zone." 

Abt. VI. — On the Solution of Ice formed on Inland Waters ; by 
B. F. Habrison, M.D., U. S. A., of Wallingford, Conn. 

From the first settlement of this country, the people residing 
near some of our inland waters have observed that the great 
fields of ice, which covered these waters during the winter, have 
broken up at the approach of spring and disappeared so sud- 
denly, as to excite the astonishment of all who beneld it. At the 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Springfield, Mass., General Totten stated that he 
had known the ice to disappear from the whole surface of Lake 
Champlain in a single night, when the ice was many inches in 
thickness, though it had previously lost much of its soliditv. 1 

In the year 1859, for the purpose of investigating this subject, 
I commenced a series of observations on the waters and ice of a 
little lake about one mile long by half a mile broad and twenty - 

9 The following paragraph was extensively circulated in the public papers a few 
years ago. Some expressed doubts respecting the accuracy of the figures, but no 
explanation, so far as I observed, was offered. As Adelaide is situated near the 
coast (lat 85° S.), the wind spoken of was doubtless from the interior, and that 
circumstance in connection witn what has been here set forth, would fully explain 
the high beat described. 

Australian Heat, — The Sumpter (S. C.) Watchman publishes the following ex- 
tract from a private letter, dated Adelaide. Feb. 18, 1858 :— **I can assure you we 
have nearly been roasted alive*: we have had teu days and nights of the hottest 
weather remembered for several years past The heat at noon in the shade was 
186° to 146°, according to situation, and during the night, it was never less than 
94° to 106° in-doors. The hot wind never ceased blowing, and the innumerable 
deaths from coup de toleil have been appalling in the extreme." 

1 See General Totten's article in this Journal, [2], xxviii, 859. 

Am. Jour. 8ci.— Second Sebtbi, Vol. XXIV, No. 103.— Jan., 1808. 
7 
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five feet deep, situated in latitude a little less than 42£° N., on 
the borders of New Haven and Middlesex counties, in the state 
of Connecticut. On the north and east the lake is sheltered by 
trap hills rising -abruptly to the height of two or three hundred 
feet, and on the south and west there are long rolling hills of no 
great elevation, so that the south and southwest winds alone 
sweep unimpeded over its surface. The surface drained by the 
lake is small, probably not exceeding twice its own surface — 
there are some small springs and little streams flowing into it, 
but probably none of them are sixty rods in length. These cir- 
cumstances render the lake entirely exempt from those influences 
which are exerted by large flowing streams, and which also lead 
to an annual change of level of 16 or 18 inches. The lake has 
an outlet through which a small stream flows except in some 
of the driest seasons. 

Sept. 3, 1859, I found the temperature of the water at the sur- 
face of the lake 71° P. Nov. 2d it was 48° F. Dec. 31st,' 1859, 
I visited the lake again and learned that it had been covered 
with ice since Dec. 5th. I found the ice at the time of this visit 
pretty uniformly 7 inches thick. I selected two stations, one 5 
or 6 rods from the shore, the other near the centre of the lake 
and observed the temperature at different depths as shown in 
the following table. 



Temperature of water 6 or 6 roda from ahore. 


Station near centre of the lake. 


Dec. 31, 1869. ( 
Ice 7 In. thick. S 

Mean temperature 


Depth below surface. 


Temperature. 


Below the surface. 


Temperature. 


Under the ice. 


88° F. 


Under the ice. 


88° F. 


of the waters of 


6 feet 


84° 


6 feet 


88° 


the lake 85°'l as 


12 M 


84° 


12 " 


84° 


determined from 


22 M 


88° 


18 " 


87i° 


the moat reliable 






25 " 


8H° 


experiments. 










Jan. 23, I860, Ice 10 > 
or 11 Id. thick. \ 










Under the ice. 


84° 


Under the ice. 


84i° 


Mean temperature 


8 feet 


88° 


8 feet 


87° 


of the lake from 


6 " 


80° 


6 " 


88*° 


the most reliable 


12 u 


40° 


12 " 


89*° 
40° 


of these experi- 


18 " 


40° 


18 " 


ments, 88 OJ 7 giv- 


28 *' bottom. 


42° 


24 " 


41i° 


ing a rise since 






25 "bottom. 


48i° 


Dec. 81st of 8°. 6. 










Feb. 16, 1860, Ice 14 ? 
or 16 io. thick. $ 










Under the ice. 


83*° 


Under the ice. 


88° 


Mean temperature 


3 feet 


41° 


6 feet 


40° 


of the water 


12 " 


41° 


12 « 


40*° 


at both stations 


18 u 


41i° 


18 " 


41i° 
42° 


89°'4. Rise in 


23 " 


42° 


24 « 


temperature for 
the last 23 days 


















OJ 7. 











The mean temperature of the atmosphere from Dec. 81st, 1869, 
to Jan. 23d, 1860, was 26° 3. The fall of water for the same 
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time was 2*17 inches, which included the water obtained by 
melting snow, which fell to the depth of 10 inches. 

The mean temperature of the atmosphere from Jan. 23 to Feb. 
15 was 26°'4. The fall of water for this period was 1*36 inches* 
including six inches of snow. The observations of Feb. 23d 
were made with great difficulty, as the temperature of the at- 
mosphere was only 18° F., and the water on the thermometer 
when brought to the surface was quickly converted into ice so 
that it was difficult to keep it clear. 

March 6th, 1860, 1 found that the lake had been open at the 
borders for three or four daya One-fourth to one-third of the 
lake was now free from ice, and the remainder of the ice was 
rapidly disappearing : one-fourth or one-third of the ice which 
I found on the lake disappeared during two hours while I re- 
mained in sight of the lake. With the aid of a boat I found 
the temperature of the lake, in the middle of the open water, to 
be 42° from the surface to the bottom. Near the edge of the 
remaining field of ice the temperature was 41° from the surface 
to the bottom. Close to the edge of the ice the temperature 
varied from 34° to 38°. The mean temperature of the lake at 
this time may be considered about 41°*5 F. 

July 11th, 1860, I found the temperature of the lake at the 
surface 73 0, 5. Aug. 18th, 1860, the temperature of the surface 
of shallow water near the shore was 77° ; near the centre of the 
lake the surface water was 75° ; at a depth of 15 feet, 74° ; at the 
bottom (24 feet), 73°. 

Sept 15th, 1860 (at 5J p. ic.), surface water 67° to 68° with 
no jperceptible difference from the surface to the bottom. 

Oct 27th, 1860. Clear and warm all day— no wind. Ob* 
servations were made at 4 p. M. Temperature of the surface of 
the lake 54°'5 ; 6 ft. below the surface 53° ; at 12 ft., 53° ; at 18 
ft, 52°-5; at 24 ft., 52°-5. 

Dec. 6th, 1860. There was no ice on the lake and the tem- 
perature was 42°5 from the surface to the bottom. 

Dec. 17th, 1860. The lake was covered with ice 6 in. thick. 
Temperature of the surface under the ice, 84°. 

At a depth of 6 ft. 35^°, at* 12 ft. 35#\ 

" " 18 u 35|°, u 24 ft. (bottom) 36f*. 

The mean of the whole is 35°*4; but it is probable that the ob- 
servation at the surface was affected by the agitation of the water 
in cutting the ice ; — if we put the temperature of the surface at 
32£° the mean will be 35'°1. The temperature of the air at 2 
p. ic. was 35°. 

Jan. 5th, 1861, the ice was 10 inches thick. Temperature of 
the water immediately under the ice 82i° . 
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At a depth of 3 ft. 


36°, 


" " 9 ft 


87£ c 


* u 15 ft. 


38°, 


" " 21 ft. 


'89°, 
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at 6 ft. 37°. 
" 12 ft. 38°. 
" 18ft. 38°. 
u 24£ ft. (bottom) 40°. 

Mean temperature of the lake 87 0, 33. The mean temperature 
of the air since Dec. 17th, 26°'78. Amount of water fallen, 4*24 
inches, of which there were 1J inches of melted snow. Rise of 
mean temperature of the lake in 19 days, 2°*23, although the 
mean temperature of the air had been nearly eleven degrees 
lower than the temperature to which the lake attained. 

Jan. 23d, 1861, found the ice on the lake 16 or 17 inches thick. 
Temperature of water at the surface under the ice 31°*6. 

At a depth of 3 ft 35°5, at 6 ft. 38°'-33. 

" " 9 ft. 38 # -5, " 12 ft. 38°'5. 

*' " 15ft.38°-5, " 18 ft. 38°'67. 

" " 21 ft. 39°-5, u 24 ft. 40°-5. 

" tt 25 ft. 40°-5, 

Mean temperature of the lake 37°*95. 9 Mean temperature of 
the air since Jan. 5th, 22°'88. Amount of water fallen during 
the interval, 2*19 inches, including the water from 11 inches of 
snow. Rise in the mean temperature of the lake, 1°'7. 

Feb. 1st, 1861. Thickness of the ice not noted. Temperature 
at the surface of the water under the ice 33°. 



At a depth of 3 ft. 34°-5, 


at 6 ft. 38°-5. 


" u 9 ft. 39°, 


" 12 ft. 38°'75. 


» * 15 ft. 89°, 


" 18 ft. 39°-25. 


* " 21 ft. 40*, 


" 24 ft. 40°-25. 



Mean temperature of the lake 38°. Mean temperature of the 
atmosphere since Jan. 28, 22°*9. Rise in mean temperature of 
the laie in 9 days, o, 62. Water fallen, 1*29 inches, part of 
which was from 8 inches of snow melted. 

Feb. 27, 1861. Ice 9 inches thick. Temperature of surface 
water 35°. 

At a depth of 3 ft. 40°'5, at 6 ft. 41°. 

" "9ft. 41*-5, " 12 ft. 41°-66. 

" w 15 ft. 41°-66, " 18 ft. 41°-66. 

» " 21 ft. 41°-66, « 24 ft. 41*-75. 

" 21 ft. 41°-Y5. 

Mean temperature of the lake 40° -8. Rise in temperature of 
the lake since Feb. 1st, 2°*8, Water fallen, 2*9 inches — no 
j3now. Mean temperature of the air for the same period, 31 0, 48, 
but for the last half of the period the mean temperature was 35° 

* The temperature of the open air at this time was 15°, which probably dimin- 
ishes the observed temperature at the surface. If we call the surface temperature 
42° the mean will be 88°. 
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or 36°. After the last observations, I did not visit the lake for 
a long period, but I believe the ice disappeared early in March. 
Such a result might have been anticipated as the temperature of 
the air had already risen several degrees above the freezing point 
and the water beneath the ice (which was nowhere broken) con- 
tained heat sufficient to dissolve one and three-fourths times as 
much ice as then covered its surface. 

In considering the causes of the phenomena here recorded, it 
becomes important to take into consideration the temperature of 
the earth's surface in this latitude, and the variations of tempera- 
ture for a short distance below the surface. The mean tempera- 
ture of the earth at all depths short of one hundred feet is very 
little higher than the mean temperature of the atmosphere. But 
while the successive seasons impart their varying temperatures 
to the surface, these temperatures are so slow in finding their 
way to the depths below, that it is nearly January- before the 
temperature of July has reached to its greatest depth, and hence 
at that point the seasons are reversed. At these greater depths, 
the differences between the seasons is exceedingly small, dimin- 
ishing as the depth increases nearly in a geometrical ratio, so that 
while the mean daily temperature of the atmosphere varies 40° 
or 45° between winter and summer, at the depth of 25 feet the 
variation of temperature is only two degrees, and at 50 feet only 
one-fifth of a degree. 

I have ascertained that the water in the lake, where my ob- 
servations have been taken, attained, during the warm season, a 
temperature throughout its depth above the mean temperature 
of tne air for the season, although I have not examined the wa- 
ter at different depths with sufficient frequency to decide whether 
it is constantly so during the warm season. This temperature, 
as might be expected, in its progress falls behind the season, but 
I have not observed precisely how much. 

Having ascertained these facts it necessarily follows that the 
earthy basin in which the lake rests is heated up, during the 
warm season, to as high a temperature as the same extent of 
uncovered earth. At the approach of the cold season, the waters 
will not only part with the heat acquired during the summer, but 
the earth below the lake will have as much heat to part with as 
any other equal surface of land. 

Open water, exposed to the wind, parts with its heat not only 
by radiation and conduction, but by transportation or convection, 
that is, the water which is chilled at the surface sinks while the 
warmer water rises, until the surface reaches its maximum den- 
sity, 39°-2 F. (=4° C). When the surface becomes covered with 
ice the process of cooling proceeds much less rapidly. But when 
the ice nas covered the surface of the lake, and all agitation of its 
waters has ceased, the earthy bed still continues to impart its re- 
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dundant heat to the superincumbent waters. My observations 
show that the basin of the lake is in much the same relation with 
the heat of summer that it would be if there were no water in it — 
that is, it receives about the same mean temperature ; but in win- 
ter the case is widely different. The bottom of the lake is never 
cooled below 39°, and even this temperature is considerably lower 
than would be reached at an equal depth (25 feet) in the solid 
earth, where, if the authorities are correct, the temperature should 
not fall below 46° for our latitude. The lake in winter has as- 
similated itself to the solid earth in that it has attained its maxi- 
mum density and its surface is converted into solid ice ; both the 
ice and the water in this condition are so slow conductors of 
heat that very little can escape into the atmosphere. Under these 
circumstances, the tendency to the equilibrium of heat in the 
earth will raise the temperature at the depth of 25 feet (the 
bottom of the lake) to its usual amount at that depth from the 
earth's surface, and that too quite independent of any accumula- 
tion of summer heat. Thus we find another source of heat be- 
low the lake, which we may expect to augment the temperature 
of the waters under the ice. It thus happens that the bottom of 
the lake attains the mean temperature of the atmosphere in the 
warm season, and that it always is maintained at a temperature 
20° above the mean of the coldest months. 

Water attains its maximum density at 89 0, 2 F., from which 

Joint it is said to expand by a change of temperature in either 
irection ; yet my observations appear to show that water in large 
masses may be heated up to 42° without disturbing its equilib- 
rium. I have often found the temperature of 42° at the bottom 
of the lake (25 feet) when the surface was 38°, and 39° was found 
only 6 feet below the surface. A mass of water with its maxi- 
mum density at a distance from its surface of only one-fourth 
part of its depth would doubtless have its equilibrium very easily 
disturbed by any agitation, as of the wind, and thus bnng the 
warmer water of the bottom into contact with the ice at its sur- 
face. I do not claim that all the ice is dissolved in this manner, 
I only propose to show that, when the solution has commenced, 
natural laws bring into action an amount of reserved heat suffi- 
cient to finish the solution in a very short time. 

When, on the approach of winter, the process of cooling com- 
mences it proceeds much more rapidly in the waters of the lake 
than in the earthy bed on which it rests ; — the heat escaping from 
the water by radiation, evaporation, conduction and convection, 
the colder water at the surface sinking and the warmer rising, 
until the water of the lake attains its greatest density, after 
which the surface water expands as it cools and soon freezes, 
{producing a covering of ice which protects the water from agita- 
tion by the winds. The process of heating from below men 
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commences, and, according to my observations injthe winter of 
1859 and I860, this process proceeds more rapidly for the 
first few weeks than afterwards. From Dec. 81st, 1869 to Jan. 
83d, 1860, the mean temperature of the lake rose 8°'6, and in the 
next 23 days only 0°*7. During both these intervals, the mean 
temperature of the atmosphere was about 26°, from which it ap- 
pears that the increase of temperature was not due to the atmo- 
sphere. The rise of temperature could not have been produced to 
any notable degree by the sun's rays, for the ice was opake with 
air bubbles, and it was also soon covered with snow ; this was 
especially true in the latter part of the winter, when the heat 
again increased more rapidly, and was always found to be great- 
est in the mud at the bottom of the lake. During the 20 days end- 
ing March 6th, 1860, the mean temperature of the lake rose 2°*1, 
but the mean temperature of the air was 35°'25, and 2*5 inches 
of rain had fallen, a part of it from the southeast, and quite warm ; 
a large amount of heat had also been expended in the solution 
of ice, so that we have no data for estimating accurately the sup- 
ply and expenditure of heat during this period. From Dec. 
31st, 1859, to Jan. 23, 1860, the temperature of the lake rose 
3°-6 (from 85°*1 to 38°7), and as the mean temperature of the 
air was only 26°*3, we may be sure that the accession of heat 
took place entirely from below. 

Taking the mean depth of the lake at 22 feet, or 264 inches, 
a rise of 3°*6 would be equivalent to a rise of one degree through 
a depth of 8*6 X 264 = 950*4 inches ; and since the latent heat 
of water is 142°, this amount of heat would melt a layer of ice < 
950*4 -f- 142 = 6*69 inches thick over the entire surface of the 
lake. 

The observations made during the winter of 1860 and 1861 
show similar results. In the first interval of 19 days, the mean 
temperature of the lake rose 2° '23, while the mean temperature 
of the atmosphere was 26°*78. During the second interval (18 
days), the mean temperature of the lake rose o, 7, while the mean 
temperature of the atmosphere was 22 0, 88. During the third 
interval (9 days), the temperature of the lake rose 0°*62, with an 
atmospheric temperature of 22°*9. During the fourth interval 
(26 days), the temperature of the lake rose 2°-8, with the mean 
temperature of the atmosphere 31°*48; but during the latter half 
of this period the mean atmospheric temperature was 35° to 86° ; 
no snow, but 2'9 inches of rain fell ; it was warm for the season. 
Since with an atmospheric temperature of 31°'48 there could 
have been little or no loss of heat, and during the latter part of 
the period there should have been some gain from above, it was 
to be exnected that more heat would accumulate, including that 
from below, than during other periods. In the first inter- 
val of observations the accumulation of heat was as rapid 
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as in the last, although the temperature of the atmosphere 
was much lower, — so low, indeed, as to cause a constant loss of 
heat from the waters of the lake even by bad conductors. The 
water was at no point found as high as 42°, not even at the bot- 
tom, although it was as high as last year.' 

The observations made during the summer and autumn of 1860 
show that the water at the bottom of the lake (at a depth of 25 
feet,) attains a temperature above the mean of any month in the 
year in this latitude. How much of this heat is imparted to 
the earth, or to what depth it penetrates, I have had no means 
of observing. The rapidity with which the water receives heat, 
after the surface is covered with ice, is as conspicuous this 
season as it was the last. From Dec. 17th, 1860, to Jan. 5, 1861, 
(19 days), the temperature of the lake rose 2° -23. From Jan. 
6th to the 23d, (18 days), the temperature of the lake rose only 
o, 7, with a difference of only two degrees in the mean tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere. From Jan. 23d to Feb. 1, (8 days), there 
was no perceptible change, but from Feb. 1st to the 27th the 
temperature of the water rose 2°'8 ; the temperature of the at- 
mosphere had in the mean time risen too high to allow any loss 
of heat in that direction, and even sufficiently high to supply- 
heat. 

On the approach of spring, when the rains and the increasing 
heat of the atmosphere have thinned the ice and opened some 
holes so that the winds may agitate the waters, this great store 
of heat accumulated in the lower strata of waters, which now 
. have their unstable equilibrium disturbed, begins to be applied 
to the ice, which under such circumstances could not be expected 
to resist solution more than a few hours. 

It should be remembered that the mean temperature of the 
earth at a depth of twenty feet is sufficient to supply a large 
amount of heat to the bottom of the lake in winter, independ- 
ent of any accumulation during the warm season. 

Similar observations were continued in the winter of 1861-62, 
with results so exactly coincident with the preceding, that their 
presentation could be of no other value than to confirm the 
conclusions which have here been given. 

' The thermometer used in the winter of I860 and '61 gives temperatures a 
fraction of a degree lower than the thermometer used the previous year. The ob- 
servations for the summer and autumn of I860 and winter of 1861 were made with 
a self-registering thermometer constructed by James Green of New York. 
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Art. VII. — (hricograpky ; by 0. Dewey. 

(Continued from voL xzxii, p. 41. 

No. 2)7. Carex turgescens, Tor. Boott's Hlust, No. 221. 

Spica staminifera conica terminali erecta brevi-pedunculata cylin* 
dracea, aquamia oblongis acutis aub-albia teota; pistilliferis 2 vel 1-3 
ovatis auboblongis laxifloris approximatis vel distantibus, superiors ses- 
aili et inferior e ssepe longe et exaerte pedunculata, bracteatia et luteolis; 
fructibus trUtigmaticU 8-12 ovato-conicia fceretibua sub-triquetris vel 
ovato-oblongis rostratia brevi-bifidis multi-nervatia glabria ore subciliatia 
mataritate perdtvergentibus, aquama ovato- acuta vel aub-obtuaa paulo— *» 
duplo Jongioribua; culmo erecto longo pertenui foliis angustis rigidia 
loDgiore. 

Culm 2-3 feet high, erect, atiff, very slender, longer than the narrow 
rigid leavea; bracts narrow and leaf-like, the upper sometimes surpassing 
the culm, sometimes the lower or both; pistillate apikea 2, sometimes 3, 
the upper near the ataminate and sessile, the lower remote, and the third 
often more remote and exaert long-pedunculate, ovate or oblong and 
abort, pale or yellowish, rather loose-flowered ; stigmas 3 ; fruit ovate- 
conic or triquetrous, terete and rostrate, sub-inflated, short-bifid, nerved, 
flabrous, rough ish at the orifice, diverging, and when mature more 
ivergent, twice or more longer than the ovate acute and sub-obtuae scale ; 
plant pale or light green. 

Florida, Dr. Chapman ; North Carolina, Rev. AT. A. Curtis, and in 
the States south and west of the latter — Chapman. 

Note. This is the plant originally described by Dr. Torrey, Mon., p. 
419, but not much turgescent ever; and C. turgeacena, vol. iii, p. 856 
and No. 212 of this Journal, 1847, ia C. Halei, Carey, 1858, a very differ- 
ent plant ; though the descriptions of the two in the Illustration* are 
very near each other. C. Halei has very inflated fruit, truly turgescent, 
even more than C. intumescens, Rudge y or C. lupulina as noted in Boott 
Illuat The C. Halei, vol. ii, p. 248, 1846, is a Ytry different plant, aa 
elsewhere explained. 

276. C. Ro*$ii, Boott, Fl. Boh Am, No. 110 and Illuat No. 242, 1860. 

Spica staminifera aolitaria terminali erecta brevi-cylindracea pauciflora 
cum squamia oblongis mucronatis ; pistilliferis subternis 2-4 ovatis ob- 
longis erectis laxifloris, suprema vel 1-2 staminiferae approximata aessili, 
inferioribus distantibus longo-exserto-pedunculatis subradicalibus; fructi- 
bua tristigmaticis ovalibus 2-6 floriferis et alternis sub-longo-roatratis 
infra teretibua et stipitatis bifid is bicostatis pubescentibus squama ovata 
lanceolata subcuspidata paulo longioribus. 

Culm 5-8 inches high, erect, very slender or capillary, longer than at the 
base and bracteate-leafy ; staminate spike single, erect, short, and few-flow- 
ered, having 1-2 sessile pistillate spikes below and near it, while one or 
two pistillate spikes rise from towards the base, long-pedunculate and 
sheathed below ; stigmas 3 ; fruit 2-6, alternate and loose, oval on oblong 

AM. Joint. 8oi.— Second Skries, Vol. XXXV, No. 108.— Jan., 1868. 
8 
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short spikes, pubescent, sub-long-rostrate, bifid and bicostate, tapering at 
the base so as to be stipitate; pistillate scale ovate-lanceolate and subcua- 
pidate, sometimes reddish on the back, a little longer than the fruit 
especially on the lower spikes. 

New Mexico, FendUr, from whose collection it is just received. 
Rocky Mountains, Drummond. Many years ago I named this plant as 
Dr. Boott had published it in the Fl. Bor. Amer. and now see, by his 
Illust. No. 242, in 1860, its correctness. I have also the same collected 
more than 20 years since at the outlet of Lake Sandford, Essex County, 
N. Y., and sent to me as C. umbellata, which it somewhat resembled, 
but having pubescent and tsvo-ribbed, not nerved, fruit. 

Though Dr. Boott seems to doubt whether this plant is " more than s 
lax variety of C. uinbellata," it has such characters that " future observers" 
will not probably doubt its specific claims. If C. umbellata must have 
umbellate spikes at the root, this can not be that species. By some little 
change in the description, C. umbellata, C. alpestris and C. Rossii, might 
be united. 

279. C. Grayi, Carey, in Sill. Journ. 1847. Boott, Illust No. 148,— 
C. intumescen8 var. globularis, Gray in Ann. Lye. N. Y. 

Spica staminifera unica gracili cylindracea pedunculate; fruciferis 2, 
vel interdum singula, globosis densifloris per-amplis approximatis foliosi- 
bracteatis pedunculatis ; fructibus trutigmaticis ovato-conicis tereti- rostra- 
tis multi-nervatis perinflatis divergentibus vel deflexis glabris et laevibus 
bidentads squama ovata acuta vel cuspidata triplo longioribus; foliis et 
bracteis glabris culmo multo longioribus. 

Culm 15 to 25 inches high, or more (Carey), erect, stiff, robust, 
smooth, but rough above lower pistillate spike, leafy below, and both 
leaves and bracts longer than the culm, and rather wide ; terminal spike 
staminate and cylindric, slender; pistillate spikes two, sometimes one, 
approximate and pedunculate, scarcely vaginate or sheathed, large, globose 
or capitate, with many (15-85) flowers; fruit large and close divergent or 
reflexed ; stigmas three ; fruit ovate-conic inflated, terete-rostrate bifurcate 
smooth and sleek, many-nerved (20-80), thrice longer than the ovate and 
acute or cuspidate scale. 

Oriskany, and along the Mohawk and Wood Creek, N. Y., Dr. Gray; 
Columbus, Ohio, Sullivant; Menard Co., Mid. 111., & Hall, Esq. To 
these localities must be added in this State, the vicinity of Rochester. 
Hunting for Carices on the 13th of June, in a grove cleared of under- 
brush, with Dr. F. V. Hay den of Washington City, he discovered C. 
Grayi, a strong and robust plant as described above. We also found 
several others of much interest and yet to be mentioned. The specimens 
from Mr. Hall had the fewest and the most fruit before seen. 

This species is well characterized, and deserves, as it has received, an 
honored name, which is likely to endure. Yet, it is obvious that a trifling 
enlargement of the characters of C. intumescens, Rudge, would include 
under that name, C. Grayi, C. Halei, Carey, C. lupuliua, and perhaps C. 
turgescens. Now, these are separated by such proper Ike of plant and 
fruit as have separated C. cephalophara and C. Leaven worthii. 

Note 1. Near the species above, grew C. Hitchcockiana, in large clus- 
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ten, as from one root, to the number of twenty to fifty culms, scabrous, as 
are the leaves and sheaths also, and by no means easily confounded with 
C. oligocarpa, Schk. ; known also long before the truo oligocarpa had 
been known by me. 

C. Careyana, Dew., grew beside the last in clusters with many culms, 
prostrate toward maturity and as it were radiating from the central root 
to the circumference of a circle three feet in diameter, or more. The 
shortness of the culm leaves strongly contrasted with those of the preced- 
ing which much surpassed the culm. 

Not far from these was abundant, in a wet place, C. lupulina, far less 
advanced, while at considerable distance were flourishing 0. intumescens, 
Budge, and 0. lupulina, in close proximity, and little more advanced than 
C. Grayi. 

C. Deweyana, Schw., was also found in one dense matted oval turf of 
three feet in length and two in breadth, with the host of culms (hundreds 
at least) lying prostrate in all directions, light green ; a plat of vegetable 
life more beautiful had never occurred to me. 

C. marginata, Muhl., so finely described ■ and figured in Schk., but now 
held to be a var. of 0. Pennsylvanica, Lam^ is also abundant here, with 
only radical leaves which are longer than the culm, while those of the 
latter are stated to be not half so long as the culm. The spikes of the 
former are few-fruited, and sometimes only one or two fruit or none ma- 
tured, while the latter bear many more fruit C. marginata should be a 
▼ar. of the other ; 0. Pennsylvanica, Lam., var. marginata. 

Note 2. C. alpestri*, Allion. — The description of this species, by both 
Wahlemberg and Willdenow, was given in vol. vii, p. 268, of this Journal 
for 1824. Though the application there was an error, the description is 
correct, and designates a species well known in Europe. The following 
variety has been found in Texas and farther west, and is here described as 

280. C. alpestris, Allion, var. tripla, Dew. 

Staminate spike terminal, oblong, short-pedunculate ; pistillate spikes 
two or three, rarely one, near the staminate, the upper sessile and the 
others more or less pedunculate, while from sheaths near the root rise one 
to often three filiform peduncles, each with a pistillate spike at the 
apex, and the lowest or radical peduncle the longest apd nearly equalling 
the culm ; all the pistillate spikes short-oblong, loose and few-(3-10-) 
flowered ; stigmas 3 ; fruit oval-triquetrous, tapering at both ends, some- 
times rather obovate, distinctly nerved, short rostrate and beak sometimes 
deflected, subpubescent or scabrous, sub-alternate, sometimes equal to or 
longer than the oblong acuminate or muoronate scale; culm 3-8 inches 
high, slender, about the length of the narrow, rough, or scabrous-pubescent 
radical leaves. 

Sometimes the radical peduncles have equal length, like those of C. 
umbellata, to which the plant was referred in vol. xxxi for 1861 ; but, if 
the umbellate spikes give the character, then this may belong, as men- 
tioned by Dr. Boott, to 0. alpestris ; perhaps it is intermediate between 
the two species. It differs from the European form in its fruit bidentate 
and not with one-lobed orifice, longer rostrate and longer tapered below, 
and less obovate. 
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The figure of C. alpestris in Schk., like that of C. oligooarpa, does not 
fitirly exhibit the form of the upper part of the fruit, except the beak ia 
seen in a peculiar position. It was in this position that I first saw the 
resemblance to the fruit of G. oligooarpa and learned to designate the 
species. 

Mountains of New Mexico, Wright ; Mountains of Texas, Mr. Buckley. 
Neither the species nor variety before found in our country. 

Remarks and Corrections. 

C. monticola, vol. xxxi, 1891, is C. triquetra, Boott, in Trans. Lin. Soc ; 
though it seemed to differ too much from his description, and was evi- 
dently new. See vol. xxxiii, 1862. 

C. Wrightii, vol. xxxi, 1861, differs so much in its spikes and fruit 
from the description of C. microdot) ta, Tor. Mon., a stranger to me, that 
I look for more means of comparison. 

The same remarks are true of C. Nebraskensis, vol. xviii, 1854, held by 
Dr. Boott to be C. Jamesii, Tor. ; though I hope it will prove to be the 
plant named in honor of an old friend, Dr. £. James. 

0, laevi-conica, vol. xxiv, 1857, with fruit slender and long-conic, en* 
tirely smooth and hairless, seems too far removed from a species which 
has broad conic fruit covered with hair, to be called a variety of C. tri- 
chocarpa, MuhL : Boott's Illust. No. 142. 

C. Thurberi, vol. xxxi, 1861, called 0. hystricina by Dr. Boott, though 
it appeared too different, will probably come under that species in its en- 
larged characters. 

C. Haydenii, vol. xviii, 1854, is too far removed from any specimens of 
C. aperta, BooU y that I have seen ; so that it is properly renamed, if it ia 
C. aperta, Carey. 

C. riparia, Curtis. C. lacustris, Willd., var. laxiflora. Dew. 

Staminate spikes 5-6, the highest and lowest longer than the others, 
all slender cyl ind ric; pistillate spikes 3-4, long and loose-flowered for 
8-4 inches in length and the lowest part very sparse-flowered, the lower 
long-pedunculate and excurved or nodding more or less, and the scale 
obloug- lanceolate or ovate-cuspidate, longer to shorter than the larger 
fruit; often pistillate spikes staminate at the summit 

Nebraska — Dr. Hayden, aud also in Florida. 

Though G. lacustris was said by Schk. to be very like the preceding % 
C. riparia, the two have not been united generally in our country because 
apeeimens were found to suit one or the other description. As many 
intermediate forms have been noticed, botanists will be glad to adhere to 
the union adopted by Dr. Boott, Illust. No. 268. I had contended that 
apeeimens in New England answered entirely the description of C. riparia 
of Europe, a point now admitted, as well as of 0. lacustris; both being 
the same. See Boott's Illust*, p. 112, right column. 
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Abt. VIIL-0» the identification of the CattskiU Bed Sandstone 
Group with the Chemung; by Prof. A. Winchell, (in a letter 
addressed to Prof Dana.) 

University of Michigan, Abo Arbor, 10th Dec, 1862. 

Dear Sir: — The announcement by Col. Jewett l of the grounds 
of his disbelief in the existence of the CattskiU group, within 
the State of New York/ is producing a sensation among geol- 
ogists : but it seems to me that no one who has recognized the 
Carboniferous aspect of the fauna of the Marshall group of Mich- 
igan and its equivalents at the West, can feel a particle of sur- 
prise at this announcement; especially if he has been in the 
nabit of admitting the equivalency of these western rocks with 
the Chemung of western New York. You will remember that 
as long ago as last March, in referring the rocks of Michigan to 
their New York equivalents in compliance with your request to 
do so, I expressed my conviction of the equivalency of tne Mar- 
shall and Chemung groups, and of their common Carboniferous 
character, and entirely omitted the CattskiU in consequence of 
my disbelief of its existence as a distinct group, and serious 
doubts about the Devonian character of the Old Bed Sandstone of 
New York. These doubts originated in the winter of 1859-60, 
and have since been confirmed by observing the close analogy of 
many Marshall fossils with Old feed Sandstone species — leading 
me to include within the Marshall (Chemung) group the Amer- 
ican representation of that so-called Devonian horizon of the Old 
World. I may also be permitted to allude to the interesting co- 
incidence of my having last summer communicated to others the 
opinion that as the " CattskiU group" was the only serious obsta- 
cle to the elevation of the New York Chemung, with its western 
equivalents, into the bounds of the Carboniferous system, so that 
obstacle would yet be proved to be imaginary through the obser- 
vations of some geologist who would show that it does not in 
reality overlie the Chemung. 

Besearches in the rocks of this age, to which I have given 
special attention for the past eighteen months, have furnished 
me with the data for some interesting conclusions, which I shall 
soon be prepared to present in detail ; but the great interest be- 
longing to tne questions affected by my investigations, will per- 
haps justify me in saying at this time, that the following results 
are reached : — Species common to Michigan and Rockford, Ind., 
7; — common to Michigan and Burlington, Iowa, 7; — common to 
the three localities, 3; — common to Rockford, and Missouri, 6; — 
common to Burlington and Missouri, 8 ; — common to Burlington 
and Ohio, 2 ;— common to Burlington and New York, 8 ; — besides 

1 This Journal Nov. 1892, (xxxhr, 418). 
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an almost universal generic identification, establishing fully the 
equivalency of the Chemung, Marshall, Ohio, Rockford, Burling- 
ton and Chouteau strata. The evidences that these localities are 
all of Carboniferous age are : 1st, The fact that, of the 185 spe- 
cies now known from the yellow sandstones of Burlington, no 
less than 40 ascend into the base of the Burlington limestone, 
while two rise to the upper portion of it, and one recurs in the 
Coal Measures. 2d. The fact that, of the known species of this 
horizon, at least 9 occur in the Coal Measures, or upper part of 
the Carboniferous limestone ; while 3d, multitudes of species are 
clearly the local representatives of European and American Car- 
boniferous types. 

Prof. Hall's recent declaration in the Canadian Naturalist, that 
large areas of the rocks of New York hitherto regarded as Che- 
mung do really fall within the limits of the Hamilton group, 
will at once account for the Devonian aspect of some portions of 
the Chemung fauna, as heretofore understood ; and thus tend to 
confirm a broad generalization, and complete the adjustment of 
American to European Palaeozoic formations. 



Art. IX. — On the Clause of the Annual Inundation of the Nile; 
by William Ferbel. 

It is remarkable that the source of the Nile, and the cause of 
its annual inundation, notwithstanding its historic importance, 
have remained unknown even to the present time. Several ex- 
peditions in modern times have ascended the White Nile, which is 
the principal branch of the Nile, with a view of discovering its 
source ; but the furthest point yet reached, it seems, is in lat- 
itude 8° 50' north, and longitude 81° east. The late discovery 
by Captain Speke of lake Nyanza, having its southern limit in 
latitude 2° 80' south, and longitude 83° 80' east, and said by the 
natives to extend in a northern direction 800 miles, renders it 
probable that it is the source of the Nile, but it is by no means 
certain. 

Of the theories which have been advanced to account for the 
annual inundation of the Nile, the last, I believe, is that set forth 
by Sir R L Murchison in his annual address before the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1859. 1 Taking it for granted that lake 
Nyanza is the source of the Nile, this theory attributes its annual 
inundation to the abundant discharge of water from this lake 
during the rainy season ; but it seems to me that this theory is 
not tenable. According to Captain Speke the rainy season only 
a little south of this lake, is from November to March, and con- 
sequently cannot vary much from this period at the lake; but 
1 See thia Journal, Geographical Notices, vol xxviii, p. 411. 
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the water in the lower part of the Nile, does not begin to rise 
until the latter part of June. Hence the water would be about 
seven months in flowing from this lake to the lower part of the 
Nile, notwithstanding this lake is about 4000 feet above the level 
of the sea. This would give a velocity for the flow of the water 
considerably less than one mile per hour, which is far less than 
the velocity of rivers generally, especially at the times of in- 
undation. 

In order to account for the Nile's inundations, it is necessary 
to understand the causes of the rainy seasons, and the laws which 
govern them, in the region of the sources of the Nile, and its 
principal tributaries. Although we know but little of these 
from direct observations in the region itself, yet I think we may- 
have a pretty correct idea of them from the observation of the 
laws which prevail generally at other places in the same latitude. 
It is well known that there is a belt surrounding the earth near 
the equator where the northeast and southeast trade winds meet, 
in which an enormous amount of rain falls daily. In the regions 
of the trade winds on each side of this belt, which embraces 
nearly one half the surface of the globe, very little rain falls ; 
but die vapor is carried to the latitude where the trades meet, 
where the ascending currents carry it up to a point where it is 
condensed, and hence nearly all the rain which would otherwise 
fell over the whole regions of the trade winds, falls in a narrow 
belt only a few degrees wide. This belt is not stationary, but vi- 
brates with the seasons nearly 1000 miles in latitude, having its 
most northern position in mid-summer, and its most southern in 
mid- winter, of the northern hemisphere. In the Atlantic ocean 
the middle of this belt, when farthest north, is about the latitude 
of 12°, and when farthest south, it is a little south of the equa- 
tor, and it is about 8° wide. Hence in the latitudes occupied by 
the belt, when in its extreme positions, there is one rainy season 
annually, continuing about Ave months at places near tne inner 
limits of this belt when in its extreme positions. The width of 
this rainy belt, the range of vibration, and the amount of rain 
which falls, may be considerably modified by the continents, and 
especially by high mountain ranges, but still there can be no 
very material change in the seasons, or the laws which regulate 
them. Hence in South America when the rainy belt occupies 
its most northern position about the first of August, the water- 
shed of the Oronoco receives an immense amount of rain, and an 
inundation takes place, which, near the mouth of the river, is at 
its maximum in September. In like manner, when this belt oc- 
cupies its most southern position about the first of February, all 
the tributaries which flow into the north side of the Amazon be- 
coming flooded by the immense amount of rain, an inundation 
follows in that river, which is at its maximum toward the mouth 
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about the last of March, or about two months after the middle of 
the rainy season. 

The annual inundation of the Nile, it seems to me, can be very 
satisfactorily accounted for in the same manner. Wherever the 
source of this river may be, it can have little effect in causing 
the inundation, for it must be a very small part of all the trib- 
utaries which make up the Nile ; and it is to the sources of the 
Srincipal tributaries that we must look for the cause of the inun- 
ation. We have seen that at the southern part of lake Nyanza 
the rainy season is from November to April, as it should be, if 
there is a vibrating rainy season there, as observed at other places 
near the equator, and hence we have reason to conclude that in 
midsummer of the northern hemisphere it prevails 12° or 15° 
north of the equator. The extreme northern position of the 
north side of the rainy belt doubtless coincides with the southern 
limit of the great African desert, and the deserts of Arabia, 
which, but for the narrow strip rendered fertile by the irrigation 
of the Nile, would be one continuous desert, caused by the ab- 
sence of rains in the belt of the trade winds. The rainy belt, 
therefore, from May to November, must be between the parallels 
of about 5° and 17° north latitude. If now we examine a map 
of this region, it is seen that the great water-shed drained by the 
Blue Nile, and its tributaries, embracing nearly all of Abysinia, 
and also several important tributaries of the White Nile, is situ- 
ated principally between these latitudes. Hence the immense 
amount of rain falling in this region during the rainy season, 
must cause an inundation of the Nile, just as it does of the Oro- 
noco or of the Amazon. From what has been stated, the mid- 
dle of the rainy season here, must be about the first of August, 
and the greatest height of the lower parts of the Nile is about the 
first of October, so that the flood would have about two months 
to descend. From what we know of the usual velocity of the 
currents of other rivers generally, this would be just about the 
time required. 

The rainy belt from November to May is perhaps mostly south 
of the equator, and the source of the Nile or some of its tributa- 
ries must extend into this belt during this season, else the Nile, 
flowing more than 1000 miles through a rainless region, from 
which it does not receive a single tributary, however small, could 
not be supplied with water. This is an argument in favor of the 
hypothesis that the Nile has its source in lake Nyanza ; but I 
ttink the water-shed of that lake, would not be more than suf- 
ficient to supply the Nile at low water, and that if ever the Ge- 
ography and Meteorology of this region shall be well understood, 
the cause of the inundation of the Nile, will be found in lati- 
tudes farther north, as stated above. 

Cambridge, Mast, Dec. 12, 186*, Nautical Almanac Office. 
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Art. X. — On the higher subdivisions in the Classification of 
Mammals; by James D. Dana. 

The precise position of Man in the system of Mammals has 
long been, and still remains, a subject of discussion. There 
are those who regard him as too remote from all other species 
of the class to be subject to ordinary principles of classification. 
But zoologists, generally, place him either in an independent 
order, (or subclass, if the highest divisions be subclasses,) or else 
at the head of the order containing the Quadrumnna. Science, 
in searching out the system in nature, leaves psychical or intel- 
lectual qualities out of view; and this is right. It is also safe: 
lor these immaterial characteristics have, in all cases, a material 
or structural expression : and when this expression is appre- 
hended, and its true importance fully admitted, classification will 
not fail of its duty in recognizing the distinctions they indicate. 

Cuvier, in distinguishing Man as of the order Bimana, and the 
Monkeys of the order Quadrumana, did not bring out to view 
any profound difference between the groups. The relations of the 
two are 80 f close, that Man, on this ground alone, would be far 
from certain of his separate place. No reason can be derived 
from the study of other departments of the Mammals, or of the 
animal kingdom, for considering the having of two hands a 
mark of superior rank to the having of four. 

Prof. Owen, in his recent classification of Mammals, 1 makes 
the characteristics of the brain the basis of the several grand 
divisions. But, as he admits, the distinctions fail in many cases 
of corresponding to the groups laid down : and although the 
brain of Man (his group Archencephala) differs in some striking 
points from that of the Quadrumana, yet no study of the brain 
alone would suggest the real distinction between the groups, or 
prove that Man was not coordinal with the Monkeys. In feet, 
the nervous system is a very unsafe basis of classificati6n below 
the highest grade of subdivisions — that into subkingdoms. The 
same subkingdom may contain species with, and without, a dis- 
tinct nervous system, and a class or order may present very wide 
diversities as to its form and development, — for the reason, that 
the system or plan of structure in species is far more authorita- 
tive in classification than the condition of the nervous system. 

The fitness of the parts of the body of Man for intellectual 
uses and his erect position have been considered zoological char- 
acteristics of eminent importance, separating him from other 
Mammals. But even these qualities, although admitted to be of 

1 This Journal, vol. xxv,pp. 7, 1*7*7. 1868 — cited from the Journal of the Proceed- 
ings of thf Lmnwan Soc of London, for Feb. 17 and Ap. 21, 1857. 

Am. Jootl Sci.— flaooHD Sums, Vol. XXXV, No. 106.— Jan., 1868. 
9 
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real weight, are not, to many zoologists, unquestionable or 
authoritative evidence on this point. 

But, while the structural distinctions mentioned may fail to 
establish Man's independent ordinal rank, there is a character- 
istic that appears to be decisive, — one, which has that deep found- 
ation in zoological science required to give it prominence and 
authority. 

The criterion referred to is this: — that while all other Mam- 
mals have both the anterior and posterior limbs organs of loco- 
motion, in Man the anterior are transferred from the locomotive 
to the cephalic series. They. serve the purposes of the head, and 
are not for locomotion. The cephalization of the body,— that is, 
the subordination of its members and structure to head-uses — so 
variously exemplified in the animal kingdom, here reaches its 
extreme limit. Man, in this, stands alone among Mammals. 

The author has shown elsewhere 9 that this cephalization is a 
fundamental principle, as respects grade, in zoological life. He 
has not only illustrated the fact, that concentration of the anterior 
extremity of the body and abbreviation of its posterior portion is a 
mark of elevation ; but further than this, that the transfer of the 
anterior members of the thorax to the cephalic series is the/oundation 
of rank among the orders of Crustaceans. In the highest order 
of this class — that of the Decapods, (containing crabs, lobsters, 
shrimps, etc.), nine pairs of organs, out of the fourteen pertaining 
to the head and thorax, belong to the head — that is, to the senses 
and the mouth. In the second order, that of the Tetradecapods, 
there are only seven pairs of organs, out of the fourteen, thus 
devoted to the head, — two of the pairs which are mouth-organs, 
in the Decapods being true legs in the Tetradecapods. In the 
third or lowest order, that of the Entomostracans, there are only 
six, five, or four pairs of cephalic organs ; and besides, these, in 
most species, are partly pediform, even the mandibles having 
often a long foot-like branch or extremity, and the antennas being 
sometimes, also, organs of prehension or locomotion. 

Two of the laws bearing on grade, under this system of cepha- 
lization or decephalization, have been stated; its connection 
with (1) a concentration of the anterior extremity and abbrevia- 
tion of the posterior extremity, and the reverse ; and with (2) a 
transfer of thoracic members to the cephalic series, and the re- 
verse. There is a third law which should be mentioned to ex- 
plain the relations of the Entomostracans to the other orders ; 
namely, (3) that a decline in grade, after the laxness and elonga- 
tion of the anterior and posterior extremities have reached their 
limit, is further exhibited by a degradation of the body and espe- 
cially of its extremities. 

* See his Report on Crustacea, the Chapter on Classification, page 1895 ; also this 
Journal, vol xxii, p. 14, 1856 ; where toe principles explained In this paper are 
illustrated by many examples, and with direct reference to the general subject of 
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In the step down from the Decapods to the Tetradecapods, 
there is an illustration of this principle in the eyes of the latter 
being imbedded in the head instead of being pedicellate. In the 
Entomostracans, (1) the elongated abdomen is destitute of all 
but one or two of the normal pairs of members — not through a 
system of abbreviation, as exhibited in crabs, but a system of 
degradation ; and in some species,* all the normal members are 
wanting, and even the abdomen itself is nearly obsolete. Again 
(2) the two posterior pairs of thoracic legs are wanting in the 
species, and sometimes more than two pairs. • Again, (3) at the 
anterior extremity, one pair of antenna is often obsolete, and 
sometimes the second pair nearly or even quite so. The Limulus, 
though so large an animal, has the abdomen reduced to a straight 
spine, and the antennae to a small pair of pincer-legs, while all 
the mouth organs are true legs — the whole structure indicating 
an extreme of degradation. 

In the order of Decapods, haying nine as the normal number 
of pairs of cephalic organs, the species of the highest group have 
these organs compacted within the least space consistent with the 
structure of the type; in those a grade lower, the posterior pair 
is a little more remote from the others and begins to be somewhat 
pediform ; a grade lower, this pair is really pediform or nearly 
like the other feet ; and still lower, two or three pairs are pedi- 
form. Still lower in the series of Decapods (the Schizopods), 
there are examples under the principle of degradation above ex- 
plained ; (1) in the absence of two or three pairs of the posterior 
thoracic appendages ; (2) in the absence or obsolescence of the 
abdominal appendages ; (8) in the Schizopod character of the 
feet These Decapods, thus degraded, approximate to the Ento- 
mostracans, although true Decapods in type of structure. Thus 
the principle is exemplified within the limits of a single order, 
as well as in the range of orders. 

This connection of cephalization with rise of rank is also illus- 
trated abundantly in embryonic development It is one of the 
fundamental principles in living nature.* 

When then, in a group like that of Mammals, in which two 
is the prevailing number of pairs of locomotive organs, there is a 
transfer of the anterior of these two from the locomotive to the 
cephalic series, there is evidence, in this exalted cephalization 

* Id his Manual of Geology, just published, the writer, speaking of the ancient 
Ganoids, has preferred to use the term vertebrated tails rather than heterocercal, be- 
eanse this characteristic of a prolonged vertebral column is a mark of inferiority of 
grade on the principle explained ; and the disappearance of it, in the Mesosoic era, 
was an instance of that abbreviation of the posterior extremity connected with a rise 
in grade. It is well exemplified, also, as Agassis has made known, in the develop- 
ment of the modern Ganoid, the young having a vertebrated upper lobe of the tall, 
which is lost before reaching the adult size. Another reason for using the term ver» 
tsbrated, is, that in some of the ancient Ganoids with vertebrated tails the vertebral 
prolongation is central in the tail, and the form is therefore not at all heterocercal. 
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of the system, of a distinction of the very highest significance. 
Moreover, it is of the more eminent value that it occurs in a class 
in which the number of locomotive members is so nearly a con- 
stant number. It places Man apart from the whole series of 
Mammals ; and does it, on the basis of a character which is fun- 
damentally a criterion of grade. This extreme cephalization of * 
the system is, in fact, that material or structural expression of 
the dominance of mind in the being, which meets the desire 
both of the natural and intellectual philosopher. 

This cephalization of the human system has been recognized 
by Cams; but not in its connection with a deep-rooted structural 
law pervading the animal kingdom. It is the comprehensive- 
ness of the law which gives the special fact its great weight. 
Aristotle, in his three groups of Mammals, the Dipoda or two- 
footed, the Tetrapoda or four-footed, and the Apoda or footless 
species, expresses distinctions according with this law. The 
term Dipoda, as applied to Man, is far better and more philo- 
sophical than Bimana. 

The erect form of the structure in Man, although less author- 
itative in classification, is a concomitant expression of this cepha- 
lization. For the body is thus placed directly beneath the brain, 
or the subordinating power, and no part, of the structure is either 
anterior or posterior to it. Two feet for locomotion is the small- 
est possible number in an animal. Cephalic concentration and 
posterior abbreviation are at their maximum. The characters 
of the brain distinguishing the Archencephala (Man) in Prof. 
Owen's system, so far as based on its general form or the relative 
position of its parts, flow from the erect form. 

Man's title to a position by himself, separate from the other 
Mammals in classification, appears hence to be fixed on structural 
as well as psychical grounds. 

The other Mammals are either true viviparotts species, or semi- 
oviparous, 

The latter, including the Marsupials and Afonotremes, constitute 
a natural group, as usually so regarded, the most fundamental 
characteristic of which — the immaturity of the young at birth, 
by which they are related to oviparous Vertebrates— suggests 
the name Ooticoids. 

The viviparous species are variously arranged by different 
zoologists,* Prof. Owen, basing his subdivisions largely, as has 
been stated, on the characters of the brain, makes the two groups 
Oyrencephala and Lissencephala^ — the former so named from 
having, in general, the surface of the brain convoluted^ and the 
latter from its being, with some exceptions, smooth.* 

4 See Professor Owen's memoir Already referred to for an account of different 
earlier syRtem* of the Classification of Mammals. 

* See this Journal, vol. xx? y pp. 178, 119, for the precise characters of these 
groups. 
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The Gybencephala include, in Prof. Owen's system, three 
groups — I, the Unguiculata (consisting, as presented by nim, of 
the orders 1, Quadrumana, 2, Carnivora) ; II, the Ungvlata (1, Ar- 
tiodactyla, or Ruminantia, 2, Perissodactyla or Solidungulata 
and Multungulata, 8, Proboscidia, 4, Toxodontia) ; III, the Mu- 
tilata (1, Sirenia, 2, Cetacea). The Lissencephala comprise 
four orders, arranged by him as follows: (1) Bruta or Edentata 
(Sloth, etc.), (2) Cheiroptera or Bats, (8) Insectivora (Mole, 
Hedgehog, etc.), (4) Rodentia. 

Although the characteristics of the brain do not set forth satis- 
factorily the distinctions between the Gyrencephala and Lissen- 
cephala, the groups themselves (first laid down with the limits 
here assigned, as Prof. Owen states, by Jpurdan) appear to be 
founded in nature. In the arrangement of the groups under 
these two divisions, however, the system proposed below widely 
differs from the above. 

The Crustaceans have here also afforded the writer the princi- 
ples of classification on which he rests his conclusions. 6 

The orders among Crustaceans are based not only on a dif- 
ference of structure and cephalization, but also on a difference 
in the normal magnitude of the life-system. The Decapods are 
built on a life-system of large size as to plan as compared with 
that of the Tetradecapods. Deducing the relative size from the 
mean dimensions of tne active species under the two types, the 
ratio is lineally as 4 : 1. (See the papers of the author already 
referred to. J Moreover, while thus distinct, the subdivisions of 
the two oraers form parallel series — the Brachyurans, Anomou- 
rans and Macrourans running a close parallel with the Isopods, 
Anisopods and Amphipods ; for the Isopods are literally Brachy- 
ural Tetradecapods ana the Amphipods, MacrouraV 

The life-system in the Entomostracans is on a still smaller 
plan. 

Among the viviparous Mammals (exclusive of Man) the first 
group differs from the second on this same principle — the fact of 
a larger and more powerful type of structure or life-system. 
This fact stands out boldly to view on comparing active species 

• Principles are none the less Important because indicated among these lower 
Articulate* The turns of a closed spiral are easily mistaken for circles, as was long 
the case with those of flowers in plants ; but if the spire be drawn out long, it then 
exhibits its true characters and may display details that are otherwise undiscover- 
able. The class of Crustaceans is an example of a type of structure thus drawn out— 
its species ranging fiora the microscopic memberless Rotifer to the highest crabs, 
and the genera are distributed, so to speak, at distant intervals along the course of 
the series, since they are comparatively few in number. Fundamental principles 
in zoological science are therefore exhibited in this class on a magnified scale, easily 
perceived and understood. 

T The parallelism is complete : for the Amphipods differ from the Isopods just as 
the Macrourans from the Brachyurans, in having a larger and less compacted head, 
looser and larger month-organs, longer segments to the body, and an elongated foot- 
bearing abdomen ; all, points of inferior concentration and cephalization. 
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of each — the orang-outang with the largest bat ; the tiger with 
any Insectivore ; the horse or elk with any Eodent ; a Cetaoeaa 
with any Edentate. The species of the second division, are rela- 
tively small and feeble animals ; and if they are sometimes of 
great bulk, as with some ancient sloths, it is an example — though, 
natural to the species — of vegetative overgrowth ; for the bodies 
of the sloths, great and small, are, in fact, too bulky to be 
wielded well by the small life-system within. 

Adopting this view as presenting the true basis for the sub- 
division of the viviparous Mammals, the two groups are sig- 
nificantly designated (1) Megasthenes (from fieyag, great, and 
odsrog, strength), and (2) Mickosthenes (from /hxqos small and 
gObvos). Judging of the mean size of the life-system in the two 
divisions from their more active as well as powerful species, the 
lineal ratio is not far from 4 : 1, as between the Decapods and 
Tetradecapods. 

The orders in these two groups, the Microsthenes and Megas- 
thenes, have throughout a precise parallelism. The Bats or 
Chiropters in the latter represent the Monkeys or Quadrumanes 
in the former, these orders having so close relations that they 
are made to follow one another in Cuvier's system ; the In&eeti* 
votes represent the Carnivores; the Rodents represent the Her- 
bivores ; and the Brutes or Edentates, the Mutilates. 

The classification indicated is then as follows : 

I. Archontia (vel Dipoda) — Man (alone). 

III. MlCROSTHENA. 

1. Cheiroptera. 

2. Insectivora. 

3. Rodentia. 

4. Bruta (Edentata.) 

IV. OoTICOIDEA. 

1. Marsupial i a. 

2. Monotremata. 

It is interesting to observe, also, that the four orders of Megas- 
thenes rise in grade, from the 4th to the 1st, on the principles of 
cephalization stated; and this affords other evidence, superadded 
to that of higher importance based on difference in type of 
structure, as to the naturalness of these subdivisions. The spe- 
cies of the 4th — the Mutilates — are characterized by a degrada- 
tion and partial obsolescence of the limbs ; by the body being 
massivelv prolonged behind • by a large part of the elongated 
vertebral column being used for locomotion ; by the form and 
the low grade of structure of the head ; and by the teeth, al- 
ways of extreme simplicity of form, in most species of one set 
only, in some excessively multiplied in number, in others all 
wanting; — peculiarities indicating a very low degree of cephaliz- 



IL Megasthena. 

1. Quadrumana. 

2. Carnivora. 

3. Herbivora. 

4. Mutilata. 
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ation, and even a degradation of the anterior as well as posterior 
extremity. Those of the 8d — the Herbivores — by a more abbre- 
viated body; by the two pairs of limbs being complete, but 
serving only for locomotion; by an elongated head. Those of 
the 2d— the Carnivores — by the limbs being still more perfect 
and serving, the anterior especially, for grasping; by the head 
being shorter and more compacted, and, in general, more com- 
plete in the series of teeth. Those of the 1st — the Quadrumanes 
— by the anterior limbs serving still more perfectly as hands ; by 
the cephalic extremity farther shortened ; also by the mammae 
being pectoral as in man. There is, in the series of orders, an 
advance by stages towards that acme of cephalization, Man. 

Among the Microsthenes, the rise in rank on this principle is 
no less apparent It is well seen between the lowest — the Brutes 
— and the others. These have posteriorly a remarkably lax 
vertebral column, but two or three of the vertebra© being sol- 
dered together to form the sacrum. The cephalic extremity 
exhibits, not only a low grade of cephalic concentration, as 
shown in the larger number of cervical vertebrae in some spe- 
cies — the excessive number of teeth in some species — the char- 
acters of the skull ; but also a marked example of cephalic de- 
gradation, in the jaws, — in the very few teeth in most species and 
their total absence in some — in the inferior character of the teeth, 
and the growth of but one set; in all of which characteristics, 
as well as their bulky bodies, there is a close parallelism with 
the Mutilates, the lowest of the Megasthenes. 



Art. XI. — Astronomical Observations with the Spectroscope; by 
Lewis M. Butherfurd, (in a letter to the Editors). 

Gentlemen: — In the course of a conversation, last December, 
with Dr. Gibbs, upon the remarkable revelations of the spectro- 
scope, he suggested the continuation of Fraunhofer's observa- 
tions upon the spectra of the heavenly bodies. At that time I 
had not seen Fraunhoffer's paper on this subject, I immediately 
began a series of experiments with the view of determining the 
best form of instrument for the purpose; they resulted in adopting 
Bunsen and KirchhofF's simple form of spectroscope, consisting 
of a condensing telescope with adjustable slit, a scale telescope 
with photographed scale of equal parts showing bright lines upon 
a dark grouna, a flint-glass prism of 60° and an observing tele- 
scope with Hygenian eye-piece, magnifying about five times, 
the whole firmly but lightly mounted on seasoned wood and 
provided with an adapting tube in front of the slit by means 
of whidh the spectroscope is attached to the eye-tube of the 
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equatorial by Fitz, 11£ aperture and 14 feet focal distance. In 
order to obtain a sensible breadth of spectrum it was necessary 
to throw the star out of focus, and in this manner a large portion 
of the light was lost upon the jaws of the slit Most of my 
observations however have been made under this disadvantage. 
I subsequently found FraunhofFer's paper in the Transactions of 
the Bavarian Academv, and there saw that he used no slit, but 
upon the hypothesis that the image of a star is a point, he elon- 
gated this point to a line by means of a cylindrical lens whose 
action is null in the direction of the length of the spectrum but 
serves to give it the desired breadth. I at once adopted this idea 
and my instrument is now provided with such a lens made by 
Mr. Fitz, placed between the objective of the condensing tele- 
scope and the prism; the result is a very satisfactory increase of 
light, besides treeing the spectrum from the longitudinal lines of 
diffraction caused by the edges of the slit and the other annoy- 
ances consequent upon imperfections and dust upon the jaws. 
It is still however necessary to make use of the slit to confine 
the image to a given point in the field of view ; but inasmuch 
as it is placed at the focus of the telescope where the image has 
no appreciable dimensions, no light is lost and the spectrum 
remains uniform and pure. * 

It will be easily seen that the lens spoken of is serviceable only 
in observations upon stars, and is of no use in the spectral inves- 
tigation of planets or other sources of light having appreciable 
dimensions. I would here incidentally remark that the spectro- 
scope so mounted furnishes the best means of investigating the 
achromatic condition of the telescope ; for it is evident that if the 
different colored rays have foci at different distances from the 
objective it will require a change of focus for each in order that 
it may comply with the condition of passing the slit (in case 
Of a star) as a point. In my telescope, I find that the luminous 
rays from near the outer margin of the red to the indigo are 
brought to a focus at one point, the ultra red require a small but 
measurable adjustment, and the violet and indigo quite a large 
change of focus. I intend to make use of this method to find 
more accurately the photographic focus of the instrument which 
at present is determined only by experiment. 

Before and after observation the spectroscope has always been 
examined as to the zero point, the standard being that the soda 
line D should coincide with division SO on the scale, and the 
necessary corrections have been applied to all the observations. 

1 Fraunbofer used no condensing telescope ; he simply placed a prism and cylin- 
drical lens before the objective of a small telescope and received the star's light 
directly upon the prism ; being thus confined to the dimensions of the prism as the 
measure of the volume of light examined, he discontinued his observations, propos- 
ing to resume the subject at another time. • 
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The observation of star spectra is of the most difficult and 
delicate description, requiring perfect action in the equatorial 
clock, great patience in the observer and skillful management 
of the scale illumination. Most of the lines and bands, particu- 
larly in the ends of the spectra, are faint and can only be seen 
in a good atmosphere. 

The difficulty of the observations, the imperfection of the 
spectroscope and the want .of a sufficient accumulation of obser- 
vations, render it necessary that the places assigned to the 
fainter lines should be received with cautiQn, but I believe that 
no line is represented on the accompanying sketch which does 
not exist The smallness of the scale and the imperfection of 
the drawing render it necessary that I should increase the 
length of this communication by giving a short note upon each 
object. 

Sun. — I have inserted the seven principal lettered lines in the 
solar spectrum at the points seen on the scale and carried them 
through the page as points of comparison. These places are the 
results of several observations, all of which agree absolutely, 
except as to the place of the lines H, for which I have taken the 
mean ; at a future time and on a larger scale I propose to locate 
all the solar lines which may be visible with my instrument, and 
thus have further points of comparison with the stellar spectra. 
The reading for the sun's lines is as follows : 

6 33-1 G 32-3 D 30' E 27* 265 F 24-4 G 10-3 H 14*5 13*9 

Moon, — These readings are the means of two observations 
agreeing very closely in most particulars and coincident in all the 
stronger features. 88*05 broad line generally limiting the spec- 
trum; 82-85 sharp dark line; 8005 well defined; 29*8 &int 
line; 28*7 faint line ; 27*8 faint line but stronger than the last; 
27-65 very feint line; 274 darker line; 27-25 faint line ; 27*05 
strong line; 26*85 faint line; 26*65 line; 25*55 strong line; 
24*75 line; 2485 strong line; 21*05 feint band; 19*9 broad line; 
1809 broad dark line. 

Jupiter. — Mean of three observations. 82*1 band; 81*12 band; 
30 06 line; 28 faint line; 27*5 feint line; 27*26 line; 24*7 line, 
19*9 line. 

Mare. — Mean of three observations. 82*4 line; 80*25 well 
defined line ; 27*5 well defined line but feint ; 27*1 strongest line 
in the spectrum ; 26 55 quite strong line ; 24-4 band ; 19*1 line. 
1 would here remark that the line D is not present, as the ob- 
servations made in different nights, one by myself and two by 
Mr. Wakeley, my assistant, agree in placing a line at 80*2 but 
none at 80. 

Am. Joub. 8cl— fiaooHD Suns, You XXXV, No. 108.— Jaw., 1863. 
10 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS WITH SPECTROSCOPE. 
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ChpeUa. — Mean of observations on five nights in which the 
greatest discrepancy is but one-tenth of a division of the scale. 
30-22 line; 27*73 line; 27*38 line; 26*75 line; 24*78 line. 

9 Geminorum. — Mean of four observations agreeing remark- 
ably well, greatest discrepancy one:tenth of a division. 

30*23 line; 27*7 faint line seen but on one, evening; 27*35 
line ; 26*8 line ; 25*8 fine line seen but on one evening*. 

« Ononis. — Mean of six observations agreeing well in most of 
the strong features, but containing some discrepancies in the 
faintest lines and in the limits of the bands. This star has not 
yet been observed with cylindrical lens. 32*4 broad line ; 31*6 
to 31-2 shaded band best defined at 31*2; 30*1 line shaded to- 
wards the red; 29*5 faint band; 28*4 faint line; 28*3 fine line; 
27*75 feint line; 27*3 faint line; 27 line; 26*4 strong line ; 25*7 
to 25 4 band. 

Aldebaran. — Mean of four observations, three with lens and 
one without — agreeing remarkably well. 82*2 to 32 band gen- 
erally limiting spectrum, still in places the red is seen beyond it. 
31*6 to 31*3 band ; 80 line; 29*6 faint line ; 27*7 faint line; 27*4 
faint line; 27 line; 26*6 rather strong line; 26'5 line not so 
strong as last; 25*6 faint band ; 23*6 faint band seen but on one 
occasion. 

Y Leonis. — Mean of two observations very concordant. 30*2 
line; 27*7 line seen but on one occasion; 27*35 line; 26*8 line. 

Arcturus. — This star has been observed but twice and without 
lens. I have affixed a mark of interrogation to those lines, the 
places of which depend upon single or somewhat discordant ob- 
servations. It promises a fine spectrum with the cylindrical 
lens. 30*2 line; 29*85? faint; 29*5? very faint line; 28*9? 
faint line; 28? feint line; 27*6 line; 27*32 line; 26 82 line; 
19*9 band. 

PegasL — This star, considering its faintness, scarcely a second 
magnitude, presents a remarkable spectrum which contains few 
lines and many bands, the limits of which are very difficult to 
locate. The adopted places are the means of four observations 
agreeing well in the main, all made with the cylindrical lens — 
32 a 8 band limiting generally the spectrum. 31*7 to 31*3 shaded 
band strongest at 31*3. 30*65 to 80*3 band strongest at 80*8, 
29*8 feint line between which and preceding is included a yel- 
low band or space. 29*3 feint band. 28*5 faint line. 27*8 
strong line. 27*1 to 26*7 band. 26 to 25*6 band. 24-6 to 241 
band 22*9 to 22*5 band. 

Shrius. — The spectrum of this star is one of a group which 
has little resemblance to those already mentioned ; its lines are 
broad and black, they are well defined in margin, but unlike the 
band recorded in the foregoing notes, are totally without light, 
being in feet interruptions of the spectrum ; no fine lines have 
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been seen. The places are means of six nights' observations, 
which accord closely as might be expected from the decided na- 
ture of the lines. 

82-4 broad black line. 24*8 do. 19-9 do. 168 do. The 
spectrum extends to 14*5. 

Sirius has never been observed with the cylindrical lens. 

Castor. — Mean of five nights' observations without lens. 24*78 
strong black line ; 19*87 strong black line. 

« Lures. — Mean of four nights' observations. 82*2 broad but 
difficult; 24*7 broad dark line; 19*5 broad dark line; 16*3 seen 
only on one evening. 

o AquiUs. — Mean of three nights' observations. 31*8 line- 
very faint, seen but on one evening; 24*4 strong line; 19*33 
strong line; 16*4 faint line. 

Procyon. — Mean of six nights' observations without lens. 
82*3 faint line seen but once; 27*3 faint line seen but once; 
24*75 strong dark line. Spectrum extends from 17*8 to 33*8. 

Regulus. — Mean of five nights' observations, on one of which, 
the lens was used, but without bringing out any more lines. 
24*78 strong dark line; 19*9 strong dark line. 

Ursa Majoris. — Mean of two nights 1 observations with lens. 
81*2 very faint line, seen only once; 24*35 strong line; 19*46 
well denned line. 

t Ursa Majoris. — Mean of three nights' observations with lens. 
3*12 very faint line, seen but once; 2468 strong line; 19*5 faint 
line. A line was seen in the violet, but too feint to bear the 
least illumination. 

e Ursa Majoris. — Mean of three nights' observations with lens. 
24 53 strong line; 19*63 faint line; 16*5 feint line, seen but 
once. 

9 Ursa Majoris. — Mean of two nights' observations with lens. 
24*7 strong line. Two lines lower down on the scale were seen, 
but would bear no illumination. 

« Virginia, j? Ononis, * Orionis % * Orionis, t Orionis and « Ursa 
Majoris have been repeatedly examined, but although many of 
them, particularly the first two, present bright spectra, no lines 
or bands have been seen. 

The sun's lines B, C, D, £, F find their counterparts in the lu- 
nar spectrum. Q- does not appear, but whether this absence is 
real or due to errors of observation remains to be proven. The 
moon was observed only twice— once by me and once by Mr. 
Wakeley ; he placed the line nearest G at 19*85, and I at 19*95. 
When 1 reexamine the lunar spectrum I intend introducing a 
condensing achromatic between the great objective and the slit, 
«nd in this manner increase the intensity of the light No doubt 
many more lines will be broaght out, and those already observed 
more accurately placed. 
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In the spectrum of Jupiter are found two bands in the red 
and orange, between C and D, which are not found in the solar 
spectrum. It may be that these bands, as well as those so remark- 
able in a Ononis, Aldebaran and j? Pegasi, are absorption bands 
due to ihe action of the atmospheres of those bodies ; still it is 
possible that the application of sufficient optical power would 
resolve them into lines.' 

The star-spectra present such varieties that it is difficult to 
point out any mode of classification. For the present, I divide 
them into three groups ; first, those having many lines and bands 
and most nearly resembling the sun, viz., Capella, P Geminorom, 
« Ononis, Aldebaran, y Leonis, Arcturus, and Q Pegasi. These 
are all reddish or golden stars. The second group, of which 
Sirius is the type, presents spectra wholly unlike that of the sun, 
and are white stars. The third group, comprising « Virginia, 
Bigel, &c., are also white stars, but show no lines : perhaps they 
contain no mineral substance or are incandescent without flame. 

It is not my intention to hazard any conjectures based upon 
the foregoing observations : this is more properly the province 
of the chemist ; and a great accumulation of accurate data should 
be obtained before making the daring attempt to proclaim any 
of the constituent elements of the stars. 

One thought I cannot forbear suggesting : we have long knowfe 
that " one star differeth from another star in glory ;" we have 
now the strongest evidence that they also differ in constituent 
materials, — some of them perhaps having no elements to be 
found in some other. What then becomes of that homogeneity 
of original diffuse matter which is almost a logical necessity of 
the nebular hypothesis ? 

Taking advantage of past experience, I propose to remodel 
and improve my spectroscope and continue to observe the stars, 
noting particularly the relations which may exist between the 
spectral revelations and the color, magnitude, variability, and 
duplicity of the objects. 

New York, Dec 4, 1662. 

* Since writing the above I have seen with Dr. Oibbe the absorption-bands pro* 
dnced by the vapor of iodine, bromine and other kindred substances entirely com- 
posed of fine lines, 
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Aet. XII. — The Chemical Theory oflnterpenetratwn; by Chables 
S. Peirce, A.M. 

Physicists are now rapidly doing away with all theories which 
demand peculiar shapes and kinds of matter in favor of those 
which demand peculiar vibrations. At this day, the arrow- 
shaped particles of the old theory of light seem grotesque. 
There is a good reason for this tendency. We require an ex- 
planation of forces. Now a force is only a mathematical func- 
tion of a change, and a change in space can only be conceived 
of a priori as a motion. To explain a thing is to bring it into 
the realm of our a priori conceptions. Hence, whenever we en- 
deavor to explain any force of nature by means of hypothetical 
shapes and properties of matter these only help us so far as they 
are conditions of certain motions. These motions are the real 
explanation ; and if we can succeed in getting the motions with- 
out the peculiarities of matter, our hypothesis will be so much 
the smaller. 

The object of the present article is to apply this principle to 
the Atomic Theory. 

I. In the first place, it is necessary to show that the hypothesis 
of atoms, in itself, explains nothing. 

That which the atomic theory undertakes to explain is the 
connection of integral numbers with chemical equivalents. 

An explanatory hypothesis is one which, being admitted, 
necessitates all the phenomena. The laws to be explained are 
as follows : 

1. The Law of Equivalents, or that if a units of one body 
combine with a? of a second and y of a third ; and if x of that 
second combines with b of a fourth, that y of the third will also 
combine with b of the fourth. 

The explanation is that these are the weights of the atoms and 
that bodies combine atom by atom. But how should we know 
that they combine atom by atom ? This is an addition to the 
hypothesis. 

2. The Law of Multiple proportions. 

How should we know that atoms will mix in any simpler 
ratios than black and white beans would if stirred up together? 

3. The Law of Combining Volumes of Gases. 

The explanation is that the atoms of all gases are equally 
distant. A new hypothesis. 

4. The Law of V olumes of Isomorphous Crystals. Another 
hypothesis needed. 

6. The Law of Thermal Equivalents of the Elements. 
Explanation : All atoms have the same capacity for heat Still 
another hypothesis, which moreover does not apply to compounds. 
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6. The Thermal Equivalents of Isomorphous Crystals. 

7. Kopp's Law of Boiling points. How is this explained? 

8. Prout's Law as modified by Dumas. 

The only atomic weights which have been determined with 
sufficient accuracy to test the law, beside those of Stas, are the 
following : — 

Carbm 6*01 Berzelius; 6*00 Dumas and Stas; 6'00 Erdmann 
and Marchand ; 6*06 Liebig and Redtenbacher ; 60S Strecker. 
C is not more than 6004. 

Lithium, Diehl 7-026 (prob. error ±-006) ; Troost 7*01, Mallet 
(S=1603, Na=28-05, Mg=12*0125) 7-027. Mean 7*02. 

Calcium 20*002 (C=6004) Erdmann and Marchand. 

With less accuracy we have 

Iron^ Svanberg and Norlin (after rejecting two discordant ex- 
periments according to Peirce's criterion) 28*048; Berzelius, 
28*024; Erdmann and Marchand, 28*012; Maumenl, 28*000. 
Mean 28017. 

Combining the first three atomic weights with those deter* 
mined by Stas, we have : — 
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JTis an unexplained anojnaly, but the probability of only one 
difference out of thirteen being greater than *y- is -0000087, 
while the effect of the residual influence which carries K out of 
this limit is only TT y* of the atomic weight. Omitting K, the 
sum of the above differences is +*001; the probability of this 
being so small is *035 ; hence, upon this consideration, the prob- 
ability of the law is *782. 

The probability is, therefore, still in favor of the law. The 
last column in the table shows how small the residual phenomena 
are; and they may be made still smaller by making the unit by 
which the atomic weights are measured a little larger. 

This law presents another example of the connection between 
chemical equivalents and integral numbers, and must probably 
be capable of a common explanation with the rest Yet it is 
clear that the atomic hypothesis never can explain it. 
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9. It is impossible for the atomic theory to explain why the 
monoatomic radicles combine together without condensation in 
the gaseous form; while the diatomic radicles lose their own 
volume, the triatomic one more than their own volume, Ac., in 
combining with the monoatomic. Why in acetic ether, for ex* 

ample, 2£JH 2 II \ ® ^ e dibasic radicles occupy no space at all. 
II. I shall now attempt to show that the facts of chemistry 
are explicable by the view of Kant, that matter is not absolutely 
impenetrable and that chemical union consists in the interpene- 
tration of the constituents. 

1. The law of definite proportions is capable of demonstration 
without any hypothesis. We can conceive of no event in space 
which does not consist of a motion. Nothing can be the cause of 
a motion except a motion ; hence every force is a motion. And 
every quality of matter is either a motion or some element of 
the mental analysis of the conception of a body moving in some 
way or other. Hence, when the force of one body acts on the 
quality of another to produce an event, it is merely one motion 
modifying a second to produce a third. Motion is never sta- 
tionary, but always communicates itself from the moving parti* 
cle to all others which are in communication with that. Accord- 
ingly, when one body acts on another through a difference of 
quality, the latter will also act on the former and there will be a 
tendency to produce homogeneity of quality throughout the two. 
This homogeneity is actually established, or it is not. If it is 
not, the amount of forjoe which holds back the two forces from 
their natural action must be just as strong as the forces them- 
selves. It is clear, therefore, that when the force of the acting 
body equals that of the body acted upon, all the force will be 
exhausted in preventing the homogeneity. Probably, however, 
it might be proved that the homogeneity is always established; 
and if it is, it cannot be established through both motions ex- 
isting at the same time without interference. For, if they had 
not interfered, they could not have acted upon one another. 
They must, therefore, destroy each other (producing a new mo- 
tion) and when they are equal the peculiarities by which they 
acted will be neutralized and there will be no further action. 
Now the same kind of matter under the same dynamical condi- 
tions possesses always the same amount of force proportionally 
to its mass; hence when one kind of matter acts on another 
through being of a different kind, it can only act on a definite 
amount of that matter, the dynamical circumstances remaining 
the same. 

2. Let us call the reciprocal of the Atomic Weight the Chem- 
ical Intensity. This represents the force which causes bodies to 
combine. It remains the same under all dynamical circumstan- 
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ces. Hence, it must be something inherent in matter and unaf- 
fectedly all vibrations. In gases it is proportional to the elasti- 
city, ana in elementary bodies generally it is equal to the spe- 
cific heat, which is the elasticity of the medium of heat- vibrations. 
We conclude, then, that the Chemical Intensity is the molecu- 
lar or substantive elasticity. (B. Peirce.) 

When heat expands the body, it is the elasticity which restores 
it. Any motions of vibration in a homogeneous elastic medium 
may be resolved into expansions and contractions. Hence, if 
we assume that heat produces the expansions, this elasticity is 
an active condensing force. 

If two bodies interpenetrate it is clear that this force may hold 
them together. This explains the law of definite proportions, 
the law of vapor densities, and the law of thermal equivalents. 

3. It is geometrically self-evident that interpenetration n^ist 
take place between equal volumes and must result in a condens- 
ation to one half, unless some other action takes place. Accord- 
ingly we find that wherever there is no condensation there is 
only a double decomposition. 

4. In one volume of a compound there is one equivalent of 
chemical intensity. Hence there is nothing to prevent its com- 
bining with one volume more, &c. This explains the law of 
multiple proportions, which it is to be observed has no place 
where the bodies unite without condensation. 

5. The solid and liquid states result from the action of cohe- 
sion. Now cohesion is an attraction properly so called and acts 
at a distance, for if it did not it would not vary with the state 
of condensation. Hence it is a force affecting molecules and not 
matter in its continuity. This explains why the above reason- 
ings from the state of gases are not invalidated by the facts re- 
lating to liquids and solids. 

6. If we suppose, with the metaphysicians, that all the kinds 
of matter are derived from one, since this must have become 
condensed by the law of equal volumes, all the equivalents of 
the elements will be multiples of that of the original matter. 
This explains Prout's law. If, moreover, we admit that the dif- 
ferent elements are distinguished by different elasticities, and 
accept the recent view that the lines of the spectroscope are only 
produced by elements in their free state, it will follow that ev- 
ery element except sodium is a mixture of several. We have 
no reason to suppose that these are present in equivalent pro- 
portions. So that this consideration gives room for large dis- 
crepancies from Prout's law. 

7. It is observable that tribasic radicles frequently behave like 

monobasic ones, as N in 2 2 ^ 2 ' H J- O and in N ^ (• O a , 

and that monobasic radicles frequently behave like tribasic Qnes, 
Am. Joub. Sci.— 8boond Sebies, Vol. XXXV, No. 10a.^JA*., 1868. 
11 
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as CI im IC1 ,. There is the same confusion between dibasic and 
tetrabasic radicles, as in CO. Hence we infer that the distiqption 
between, even and odd-basic is altogether superior to that be- 
tween monobasic and tribasic, dibasic and tetrabasic 

Now if a body can enter into double decomposition with hy- 
drogen (that is, combine without condensation) it is obvious that 
it must be odd-basic; for in that case it will form a compound 
which being of two volumes cannot combine with another vol- 
ume of H unless it combines with two volumes. If it does thus 
combine it will be tribasic, otherwise monobasic. 

On the other hand, if a body cannot enter into double decom- 
position with the monobasic radicles, it must be even-basic; for 
in this case, since its volume after combination will be the same 
as before, there is no reason why it should not either combine 
with condensation with a new volume of the monobasic radicle 
(in which case it will be four or more basic) or else enter into 
double decomposition with it, in which case it will be dibasic 
This explains why the dibasic radicles always lose their own 
volume in combining with the monobasic; why the tribasic lose 
twice their own volume, &c. 

8. A radicle being a constituent in combination, it follows 
that its internal forces do not come to equilibrium of themselves, 
and this accounts for the fact that monobasic radicles cannot ex- 
ist free. This fact is determined by reactions and not by vapor- 
density, for according to the present theory the volume fixes 
neither the atom nor the molecule but the equivalent, that is to 
say, the amount of matter containing a unit of chemical inten- 
sity. The dibasic radicles may exist in the free state because, 
since in combining they are condensed, it follows that there is 
some disturbance of their internal forces. 

9. An odd-basic radicle being in itself out of equilibrium in 
this way, it follows that the addition of it to another radicle will 
change the basicity of that radicle from odd to even or front 
even to odd ; while the addition of an even-basic radicle will 
have no such effect. 

Cambridge, Hut, Dec. 1862. 



Abt. XIII. — Imposition of the true nature of Pleurodyctium prob- 
lematicum ; by Cabl Kominger, M. D. 

Undbb the above name I have long kept in my cabinet a spe- 
cimen, collected at Kirchweiler in the Eifel mountains. After 
having identified it with the fossil described by Goldfuss, I laid 
it aside, and only recently, twenty years afterwards, when I hap- 
pened to look over it again, the first glance convinced me that 
the Pleurodyctium problematicum is merely the cap of a Favosites, 
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or more accurately speaking, of a Miehelinia. I have subsequent- 
ly found that Milne-Edwards had already recognized the family 
affinity between Favosiies and Pleurodyctium, without however 
suggesting a generic identity of the two. 

The fossil from Kirch weiier is represented by a lenticular cav- 
ity, a little over one inch in diameter and scarcely half an inch 
deep. To one side of this cavity are attached the bases of coni- 
cal subangular columns, three or four millimetres thick at the 
lower ends ; between these are interpolated a good many smaller 
and shorter columns. They all rapidly converge toward the cen- 
tre of the opposite concavity. Their sides are longitudinally 
striated and covered with punctiform impressions. Numerous 
small cross-bars connect the columns, which are otherwise isola- 
ted from each other by a narrow intervening space. 

The opposite side of the cavity, which forms the roof over 
the convergent smaller ends of the columns, is free, but closely 
approximated to them, and bears the impression of fine concen- 
tric rings of growth. This latter character is not very plain in 
my specimen, but Goldfuss has given a very good figure of it 
He thought it to be the impression of the inner surface of a 
membranaceous envelope, instead of taking it for what it is, — the 
impression of the epitheca, surrounding the lower side of the 
corallum. 

The vermicular body, frequently noticed adhering to or pene- 
trating the root end of Pleurodyciium, is also seen m my speci- 
men. 

I was greatly surprised at observing the same vermicular per- 
foration in some small specimens of Miehelinia^ which also in all 
other respects appear to be specifically identical with the coral 
of which the European Pleurodyctium is a cap. 

The specimens were found in the shales of the Hamilton groujx 
Cayuga county, New York, and are in the possession of Prof. 
Winchell of Ann Arbor.* They form small cakes of not much 
over one inch in diameter. The lower side is almost flat, cov- 
ered with a concentrically wrinkled epitheca; the upper, side is 
semi-globular, and shows the mouth-ends of conical subangular 
tubes, the larger ones of which measure from 4 to 5 millimetres. 

On the polished vertical sections of the coral, longitudinal 
striae and rows of spinules, together with numerous side-pores, 
are visible along the walls of die tubes. 

The upper part of the tubes is generally filled with calcareous 
matter, and shows no diaphragms, which are only preserved in 
the lower ends, and are in part simple, straight ; in part vesi- 
cular. 

The vermicular channel traverses the substance of the coral- 
lum, irrespective of the direction of the tubes, and seems to cut 
straight through them. After some flexures it ascends to the 
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upper surface and opens there with a round mouth, while the 
other tubes are more or less angular. It is improbable that this 
perforating channel has anything to do with the organism of the 
coral, and is more likely the work of a parasitic animal; but af- 
ter all it is still strange to see the majority of specimens of so 
distant localities attacked in the same way by a boring animal. 

In the Corniferous limestone at Port Colborne, on Lake Erie, 
I lately found a cap exhibiting all the characters of Pleurodyo 
tium. In its association numerous specimens of Micheliniafavo- 
sitoidea (Billings) are found, and there remains no doubt that this 
cast originates from a young specimen of this latter species. 

In the 12th Annual Eeport of the Begents of the University 
of New York, Mr. Hall describes his genus Leptocadia, but, mis- 
guided by an imperfect specimen, he gives us an incorrect idea 
about the form of the crura, which are in reality spirals, with 
three or four loose outward-turned volutiona 

Some distance from their origin, the crura are divided into an 
exterior branch, which is spiral, and an interior, which, after 
running obliquely towards the front, soon 
bends inward and unites itself with the oppo- 
site branch. At the bend the angle projects as 
a little horn. 

I observed this organization in translucent 
specimens of Leptocoeha concava, Hall. A per- 
fectly similar structure is also found in Tere- 
bratula lepida, Goldfusa. Specimens of the lat- ^StS^ of 
ter are found in the Eifel. Leptoecelia concava ffiWSSS'E Sid- 
is frequently found in our Devonian boulders. ?« to l . he ^g >^ea • t ,c ; ,, *■* 

„,, - 1 J i /» • • r y . by the elevated crert In the 

The annexed figure is a specimen of LepU upper vaive. 
concava from which the shell has been removed, the dorsal side 
beiog directed upwards. 

Axw Artor, Mich., Dsc 18*3. 



Art. XIV. — Remarks on the family Acteonidce, with descriptions 
of some new genera and sub-genera; by F. B. Meek. 

The family Acteonidce, established by d'Orbigny, is a group 
of much interest to the Palaeontologist and Concnologist, not 
merely in consequence of its comparative antiquity, and the 
number and diversity of forms assumed by the species of its 
various genera, but also because it is, as it were, a kind of pro- 
phetic group. That is to say, while the numerous species 
belonging to its several genera exhibit characters indicating 
their relations as members of the same family, they have pre- 
sented, particularly during the Jurassic and Cretaceous periods, 
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forms curiously simulating types often not then in existence, but 
subsequently introduced even within widely separated families. 
Thus in the genus Oylindrites which first appeared during the 
Jurassic period, we observe forms closely rehembling the more 
modern genus Oliva, while others shade off towards Acteeon and 
Bulla. In ActceoneUa, we have a type nearly resembling the 
recent genus Volvula of the family Uylichnidx ; and in the Ju- 
rassic genus HuconacUeon, which is connected (in a family sense) 
through the sub-genus Conactceon^ with Ackeonina, there is pre- 
sented a striking archetypal representation of the more recently 
introduced genus Conus. In Globiconcfia and Buttopsia, the genus 
Bulla is again represented; while CinvJia mimics, as it were, 
certain groups of the Auriculidce. 1 Again, if we admit into the 
family under consideration the genera Pterodonta, Tubifer, and 
SoUniseus, which seem to have some relations in this direction, 
we would have in the first a form foreshadowing some modern 
types of the Slrombidce, in the second a representative of the 
genus Fusus, and in the third, of Faaciolaria. 

The resemblances in form and general appearance mentioned 
above, it should be remembered, are not as fanciful and imagin- 
ary either as might be supposed. On the contrary, they are 
often so close and striking as to deceive, not merely amateur 
collectors, but even as careful observers as Deslongchamps, Lyell 
and Sowerby, who at first supposed the types here called JBucon- 
acteeon and Conactason to belong to the genus Conus. It was not 
therefore until d'Orbigny and others had ascertained from the 
examination of better specimens, that these supposed Liassic 
Cones differ from the more modern genus Conus in never having 
the aperture effuse below and notched above, as well as in hav- 
ing the whorls all alike extremely thin, — that the true relations 
of these shells were understood.' Differences of nearly equal 
importance have been discovered also between the other forms 
and the several modern groups to which they were at first sup- 
posed to belong. 

The descriptions of the family AckeonicUe generally given in 
the works on recent Conchology, although correct so far as the 
existing genera are concerned, do not convey a clear idea of the 
whole group, as developed through all the various epochs of the 
past, since its first introduction during the Carboniferous (or 

1 Several of the species were at first referred, by the best palaeontologists, to the 
genua Auricula. 

1 It is but jvst to mention here that Deslongchamps, at the same time that he re- 
ferred these shells to the genus Conui, had observed that they differ from the mod- 
ern Cones in their extreme thinness, and compared them, in that respect, to the 
genus Bulla, (Mem. 8oc. Linn, de Normandie, vol vii, p. 147). It was d'Orbigny, how- 
ever, who first pointed out (so far as known to the writer) that they differ in thick- 
ness from the true Cones, mainly in having all the whorls very thin ; while in Conm 
the <Qot<v whorl is thick, and the inner ones absorbed away to a mere film of shell. 
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Devonian?) period. D'Orbigny's description, published in 1842, 
when first proposing to establish a distinct family for these shells, 
is a more comprehensive and accurate definition of the group; 
bat as he included*in it a few genera at this time known to be- 
long to other families, and a larger number of both fossil and 
recent species have since been discovered ; — while some knowl- 
edge of the animal in the typical genus of the sub-family Ringir 
culincB has been obtained, we have the means of forming more 
correct conclusions in regard to the limits of the family, and the 
relations of its various subordinate groups, than was possible at 
that time. 

The diagnosis of this family first published by d'Orbigny 
(Palceont. Frangaise, Terr. Cret vol. 2, p. 106) is as follows : 

" Shell generally oval, without epidermis, marked most usu- 
ally with punctured revolving striae or rows of pits. Spire short, 
sometimes entirely enveloped. Mouth entire or sinuate in front : 
lip simple, trenchant, or reflected and thickened without, some- 
times dentate. Columella nearly always provided with large, 
more or less numerous, plications." 

The genera then included by him were, — ActcBonella, Volva- 
ria* Actceon, Ringinella, AveUana, Ringicula and Glcbiconcha. 
To these he subsequently (in 1850) added Pedipes,* Varigera, 
(= Tylostoma, Sharpe), and Pterodonla. 

The following description of this family, and arrangement of 
sub-families, genera and sub-genera, are proposed, after a care- 
ful review and study of all the known genera, both fossil and 
recent, believed by the writer to be related to this interesting 
group: — 

Family ACT^EONIDJE, d'Orbigny. 

Shell subovate, fusiform, turbinate, subcylindrical, obconic, 
or globose ; varying in thickness according to the genera and 
species ; spiral or involute ; never pearly, but sometimes with a 
porcellanous lustre. Surface without an epidermis, smooth or 
with revolving often punctate strise or furrows. Spire elevated, 
depressed, sunken or wanting. Columella imperforate, more or 
less twisted, and with or without plications. Aperture narrow, 
rounded or terminating in a notch or sinus in front. Lip en- 
tire, sharp or obtuse, sometimes reflected and thickened without, 
smooth or crenate within. 

Animal (in the recent typical genus)* with lingual teeth in 
diverging transverse series, without a middle row (12-12); 

' Now referred by Conchologists to the Marginellidm. 

4 Now known to belong to the Aurictdufa. 

• The structure of the animal here given is of course only known to be applica- 
ble to the existing species. The extinct forms are therefore necessarily always 
classified from analogous characters of the shell only. * 
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pointed and hooked or claw-shaped. Head depressed, snbquad- 
rate, truncate and more or less emarginate anteriorly ; provided 
behind with two broad tentacular lobes, which are reflexed upon 
the fore part of the body-whorl when the animal walks. Eyes 
sessile near the middle of the head, at the anterior bases of the 
tentacular lobes. Mantle included within the shell. Branchial 
plume single. Foot oblong, truncated in front, and obtuse be- 
hind. Operculum corneous, narrow, subovate and transverse, or 
(in Ringicula) (?) wanting. 

The genera embraced in this family, as above defined, are 
more or less readily divisible into two sub-families, distinguished, 
so far as has been determined from the examination of the re- 
cent typical genera of each, by differences in the animal as well 
as shell These differences, looking at the living species only, 
would seem to be quite strongly enough marked to separate these 
groups into two distinct families ; but when we compare the 
shells of all the various extinct species, they are found to be ap- 
parently so blended together by intermediate forms as to indi- 
cate that they should rather be arranged in different sections of 
the same family, than as distinct families. 

It seems to be impossible to adopt any linear arrangement of 
the various fossil and recent genera and subgenera of this family, 
that will bring together those most nearly allied. The following 
mode of grouping them, however, will probably as nearly express 
their affinities as can readily be done." 

L Subfiimily ACT^EONINjE. 

Shell with lip not reflected, or thickened without, generally smooth 
within ; surface smooth or spirally striate. Animal without proper ten- 
tacles; eyes sessile on the middle of the head at the base of the tentacu- 
lar lobes. Provided with an operculum. 

SEcnoH(a). Columella with plaits. Section (6). Columella without plait*. 
Oenas Actceonella, (d'Orbigny) 

Genus Oylindritet, (Morr. A hycy ^^^^^ Qema Euconactceon, (Meek). 
8ubgen. Qoniocylindritet, (Meek) — """^""^— -Subgen. Conactaon, (Meek). 

Genoa Bulkpsit, (Con.) Genus Qlobiconcha, (d'Orb.). 

Genus Trochactacn, (Meek)— ^^ Genus Actceonina, (cVOrb.). 
Subgen. Spiraetcton, (Meek) — — -—Subgen, Trochactmonina, (Meek). 

Genus Arnatellaa, (Con. ) 
Genus Actmon, (Montf.) 
Genus? Bolidula, (Fischer). 

H. Subfamily MNGICULIN^E. 

Shell with lip reflected and thickened without, surface spirally striate, 
and usually presenting a porcellanous lustre. Animal (in Ringicula) 
as in AcUbou, excepting that the lingual teeth are as in Philine and 

• The lines drawn across between the names placed in the two columns of each 
aaJbuunily, are intended to indicate as near as can he done, the relations between 
the genera and subgenera felling within these two sections. 
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Scaphander, (Woodward), and the operculum probably wanting, (EL & A* 
Adams). 

Section (a). Columella plaited. Section (by. Columella without pbrit&. 

7 Genus Ringicula, (Desh.) 
7 Genus RinginMa, (d'Orb.) 

T Genus CVnWta, (Gray) \ Genua Aptycha, (Meek). 



Subgenus Avellana, (d'Orb.) 
Subgenus JBvptycha, (Meek) 



f Genus Tylottoma, (Sharpe). 



In addition to the genera here ranged in the Actceonidce, the 
genus Macrocheihs of rhillips, which has been generally referred 
to the Pyramidellidce, probably also belongs to this family. If so, 
its position would appear to be intermediate, as it were, between 
sections (a) and (6), of the subfamily Actceonince ; some of the 
species having rather distinct folds on the columella, others hay- 
ing them very obscurely developed, and still others being en- 
tirely destitute of such folds or plaits. D'Orbigny and several 
others also include the curious genus Pterodonta, which certainly 
seems to be related to this group in some of its characters ; but 
if included at all, it should stand apart as the the type of a very 
distinct subfamily, on account of its dilated, Strornbus-like lip, 
with a single internal tooth, as well as in consequence of the 
distinct anterior canal of some of the species. The J urassic genus 
Tubifer* of Piette, and the Carboniferous genus Soleniscus of 
Meek & Worthen, although apparently excluded from this fam- 
ily by their distinct Fusus-like canal, nevertheless present, as 
already stated, other characters indicating affinities to this group. 

The position of Tyhstoma in the subfamily Ringicxdincz is also 

T These three are regarded by some authors as not being ^enerically distinct, and 
even d'Orbigny, after proposing the genus Ringifulla, united it with AveUana. 
However difficult it may sometimes be to separate them, they still appear to repre- 
sent three generic types, and should doubtless be so regarded. 

s The genus Tubifw, as established by Piette in 1856 (Bull. GeoL See France, 2 
ser., vol. xii, p. 1088, pi. 81, and voL xiii, p. 592), includes two rather distinct sub- 
generic groups. The first of these is represented by T. Hudu$, the type of the 
genus, a very delicate, smooth, elongate fusiform shell, with a rather long canal and 
smooth columella. The other group consists of short bucciniform shells, with a short 
canal, and distinct vertical coat®, usually each terminating in a little tubercle above. 
For this latter group CotteUi/er would be a good name, and T. plieaiui may be 
regarded as the type. It would also include T. bicinctut, Piette, and a species de- 
scribed by Zittel and Goubert (Jour. Conchy Paris, 8d ser, voL i, p. 206) under the 
name Actc&omna plicata. As this latter species is however clearly congeneric with 
Tubifer plicatut, of Piette, although specifically distinct, it becomes necessary to 

?pve it a new specific name. I would therefore propose to call it Tubifer (Ootid' 
i/er) Zitteli. 

Another little Jurassic shell, figured by Piette in the 18th vol Bull. GeoL So&, 
cited above, (pL xv) under the provisional name Fatciolaria nuda, (previously re- 
ferred by him to Mitra), seems to be closely related to the genus 8oleniscu$ t Meek 
6 Worthen, from the Coal Measures of IUinois, (Proceed. Acad. Nat Sci. Philad., 
Oct, 1860, p. 467). It should either be ranged as a subgenus under SoUnUcut, (in 
consequence of having three folds on the columella instead of one), or regarded as 
the type of a new genus. 
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somewhat doubtfaL Some of the species have the surface striate 
or punctostriate, as is usual in that group, and the outer lip 
thickened, but only at intervals, so as to leave varices on the 
volutions; while between these it was probably always thin dur- 
ing the growth of the shell. In its other characters this genus 
seems to be allied to Globiconcha, of the subfamily Actceonince. 

Some elegant little elongated East-Indian shells, usually refer- 
red to Dr. Lea's genus Monoptigma, (but clearly not congeneric 
with the type of that genus), are also placed by some authors in 
the AcUeonulce, though they seem to oe more nearly related to 
the Pyramidellidce. 

From the names mentioned on pages 87, 88 it will be seen that 
several new genera and subgenera are here proposed in this 
family. In giving descriptions of them it becomes necessary also 
to define some of the allied groups which it is proposed to 
restrict. The following descriptions are therefore offered : — 

Subfamily ACTiEONIN^E. 

Section a. 

Genua ACTiEONELLA, d'Orbigny. (As restricted.) 

Shell onrte-volvuliform, rather thick, involute, more or less attenuate 
above, widest below the middle, — entirely without any traces of a spire. 
Surface nearly smooth. Aperture very narrow, arcuate, and equalling 
the greatest length of the shell. Outer lip smooth, generally rather ob- 
tuse. Inner lip thickened near the base of the aperture, and twisted out- 
wards so as to form on the columella three prominent revolving folds; 
also usually a little thickened at the summit of the aperture. 

Type: — Volvaria levis, Sowerby,* (=zAct<Monella, d'Orb.). Also in- 
cludes Volvaria crassa, Dujardin, (= Actceontlh, d'Orb.) ; Actctonella Cau- 
cutca, Zekeli, A. Syrica, Con., and A. Dolium, Roem. (AN Cretaceous.) 10 

Genus TROCHACTjEON, Meek, (Adaonsllo, (part) d'Orb.). 

Shell turbinate, rather thick ; the widest part always above the middle 
of the body-whorl. Last turn large, rounding in above, and tapering 
from near the summit, with more or less convex or ventricose sides, to 
the base. Spire generally low, sometimes scarcely rising above the sum- 
mit of the body-whorl, or even sunken so as to form an urobilicoid cavity ; 
when prominent, with sides generally concave in outline. Suture some- 
times channeled. Surface nearly smooth. Aperture very narrow and 
long, generally suhangular or narrowly rounded below. Outer lip sharp 
or obtuse, smooth within. Inner lip thickened below, and twisted into 
three folds, which continue around the columella within the whorls. 

Type : — Aciasonella Eeynauziana, d'Orbipny." Also includes A, eon- 
tea, A. glandiformi$, and A. rotundatus, Zekeli ; A. gigantea, d'Orbigny, 
Corns minimus, d'Archiac, (Actaonella, d'Orb.); CylindriUs pyrifwmu 

• Trans. Geol. Soc Lond., vol. ill, pi 89, fig. 33. 
19 Excepting A. Byriaca which is supposed to be Jurassic 
» Paheont. Franc Terr. Cret, vol 8, p. 108, pi 164, &g. 7. 
Am. Jotjb. Sol— Ssoobx* Suras, Vol. XXXV, No. 10&— Jas., 1868. 
Id 
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and ft bullatus, Morris & Lyoett; Tornatella Lamareki, Sowerby, (Ae- 
tatonella, Zekeli). (Jurassic and Cretaceous.) 

Subgenus SpikaotjCON, Meek. — Shell more or less oval, or subfusi- 
form; spire rather prominent, sometimes as long as the body-whorl, con- 
vex in outline on its lateral slopes. Body volution not very ventricose. 

Type : — Tornatella conica, Munster, 11 (Actaonella, Zekeli). Also in- 
cludes Actceonella dliptica and A. obtuta, Zekeli ; and Tornatella Voluta, 
Munster, (Actceonella, Zekeli). (All Cretaceous.) 

I was at first under the impression that the shells upon which 
this genus is founded might oe included in Mr. Conrad's genus 
Bullopsis, supposing that the type of the latter, B. cretacea, (Jour. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., vol. iv, new series, pi. 46), might be a 
species of this group with a sunken spire, similar to Uylindritee 
piriformis, of Morris & Lycett. On comparison, however, it 
will be found to differ materially from that, and all the other 
species included in the group under consideration, in* the form of 
its aperture, which is much broader, and so much more rounded 
below, as to give an entirely different expression to the base of 
the shell. Its columella is also not near so thick nor so straight 
below as in the group here described. 

The differences between these shells and the typical AcUbo- 
nellas are, it seems to me, as strongly marked and as constant as 
we can ever expect to see between any two genera of the same 
family of Gasteropoda. In the first place, in the true Aciceonellas 
the whorls are so nearly rolled together upon the same plane 
that there are no traces of a spire, and the form is consequently 
nearly that of Volva or Simnia, the aperture being produced up- 
wards even above the summit of the body of the shell, while 
the widest part of the body-whorl is below the middle. Now if we 
compare this form with the genus under consideration, we find 
the latter always differs in having the body-whorl turbinate, or 
widest above the middle, and the spire generally present and ex- 
serted or often elevated. Even in cases, however, where the spire is 
sunken, and its place occupied by an umbilicoid cavity, as is 
sometimes the case in this group, the body-whorl still retains its 
turbinate or obovate form, and the upper extremity of the aper- 
ture is never produced upwards, as a kind of canal, over the 
middle of the summit. 

Genus CYLINDRITES, (And.) Morris & Lycett. (As restricted.) 

Shell subcylindrical, or oliviform. Spire generally short, often much 
depressed, or even sunken below the summit of the body-whorl, in which 
latter case the immediate apex usually rises in the form of a nipple in 
the middle of a saucer-shaped cavity. Body-whorl long, with nearly 
straight parallel sides which round in to the suture above. Aperture 
very narrow, often nearly or <juite equalling the greatest length of the 
shell. Inner lip somewhat thickened, and twisted outwards, so as to form 
a few obscure folds at the base of the columella. 

» Goldf. Petrefiwt, iii, p. 48, pL 177, fig. 1-2. 
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Examples:— Actawn cuspidatus and A. acuius, Sowerby" (Cylind. 
Morr. <k Lye); Cylindrites angulatus and C. aloft*, M.AL; ^tiZIa 
Thomtoni, BroDg. t (Cty/. M. A L.), and C7. esreatutof, M.<SrL Also ,4c- 
Ueon Oliva, Piette. (Mainly Jurassic) 

Sob-genus Gonioctundritis, Meek, ({fyftnaYtof, Division B. (part) 
M. & Lye.) Shell abruptly truncated at the summit of the body-whorl ; 
sides straight and not rounding in above; spire sunken or a little 
exserted. 

Type : — Cylindrites brevis, M. <fe L." Also includes, C. cylindrical, M. 
& L. ; Actceon cylindraceus, Geinitz, and Cylindrites (undt) Sbarpe." 
(Jurassic and Cretaceous). 

Section b. 

Genus ACTjEONINA, d'Orbigny. (As restricted.) 

Shell subovate or subfusiform. Spire generally rather prominent, but 
usually shorter than the body-whorl, which is long, and sometimes a little 
truncated at the suture above. Surface nearly smooth, or sometimes 
with revolving striae, very rarely with vertical cost®. Aperture narrow, 
rounded and not sinuous below ; columella more or less thickened but 
always smooth. 

Type: — Chemnitzia carbonaria, Koninck," (Actasonina, d'Orb.). Also 
includes Actaeonina Lorieriana, A. sparsisulcata, A. Sarthacensis, A. 
Franquana, A. Dormoisiana, A. acuta, A. Mileola, A. Hordeum, A. sub- 
andiana, A. Deslonachampsii and A, cylindrical d'Orbigny. (Carbonif- 
erous to Jurassic) 

Subgenus TrochactjKONina, Meek. {Actceonina, (sp.) d'Orbigny.) 

Shell turbinate or subglobose, the widest part being above the middle 
of the body-whorl. Spire much depressed, sometimes a little attenuate 
near the apex. Body-whorl large ventricose, rounding in above 

Type : — Actceonina ventricosa, d'Orbigny. 17 Also includes A. DavousU 
ana, d'Orbigny, and Cassis Esparceyensis, d'Arch. (Actceonina, d'Orb.), 
(All Jurassic.) 

Note. — Zittel and Gobert describe and figure in the first vol. of the 
Conchological Journal of Paris, (3d ser. pi. 12, f. 11) under the name 
Aetaonina striaUhSulcata, an interesting little Jurassic shell which I was 
at first inclined to retain here, as the type of a strongly marked subgenus. 
Farther comparisons have satisfied me, however, that the angular, or sub- 
canaliculate character of the base of its aperture, excludes it from the 
genus Actceonina, and, together with its other characters, place it even in 
the family Aplustridce, near the genus Bullina. 

Genua ETJCONACTjEON, Meek. (Actceonina (part), d'Orb. and others.) 

Shell very thin, distinctly obconic, involute. Spire wanting, its place 
being occupied by a cavity. Body-whorl composing the entire length of 
the shell, and enveloping all the others ; broad and abruptly truncated 
above, and tapering from the summit to the base with nearly straight 

» Sowerby, Min. Conch., pi. 455. fig. 1-2. 

M Morris i Lycett, Moo. Moll. Grt. Ool, pt 1, p. 101, pi. 8, fig. 18, 18a. 

M Trans. GeoL Soc London, 2d. ser., voL vii, pi. xxviii, fig. 24. 

M Koninck, Animaux foss^ pi. 22, f. 9, and pL 41, f. 16. 

" PaL Franc., Terr. Jur., vol. 2, p. 178, pL 288, 1 7, 8. 
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sides; sometimes faintly constricted near tbe middle. Surface smooth 
or with revolving punctate stria. Aperture very narrow or sub! i near, 
straight, equalling the greatest length of the shell, and not sinuous or 
effuse at either extremity. Inner lip smooth, sometimes slightly thick- 
ened below. 

Type : — Conus Caumontii, Deslongoh." (Aetaonina, d'Orb.). Also in- 
eludes Conus subabbreviatus, and C. concava, Deslongeh. (Actceonina, 
d'Orb.) (AUJurassic). 

? Subgenus Conaotjsox, Meek. 

Shell elongate-obconic ; spire more or less depressed, conical, and tur- 
retted ; whorls distinctly truncated and rectangular above, with numerous 
minute wrinkles near the angle. Body-whorl with slightly convex sides, 
converging from the summit to the narrowly rounded base. 

Type :-Z 1 onus Cadomensis, Deslongeh^" (Actceonina, d'Orb.). (Jurassic.) 

There may be room for some doubts in regard to this latter 
type {Conns Cadomensis) being congeneric with Euconactceon, but 
as it agrees in most of its essential characters, the only difference 
of any importance being its more or less prominent, instead of 
sunken spire, forms will probably be found connecting these 
two types. That they should, however, be both separated from 
the genus Actaonina, in a systematic classification of these shells, 
is I think, clearly evident 

Subfamily RINGICULINJ3. 

Section a. 

Genus CINULIA, Gray, 

The genus Cinulia of Gray, was founded upon Auricula globulosa, of 
Deshayes, a subglobose shell, with a comparatively very large body-whorl, 
a short, abruptly attenuate spire, and a single obscure oblique fold on the 
thickened columella. Its outer lip is thickened and reflected without, and 
smooth within; its aperture is narrow, and its surface marked with 
revolving striae. D'Orbigny, in subsequently proposing to found a genua 
for this and similar shells, under the name Avellana, describes first in that 
connection, the same species (Auricula globulosa), so that his genus be- 
comes exactly synonymous with Cinulia of Gray. As d'Orbigny, how- 
ever, included several other forms, differing subgenerically from the species 
globulosa, and agreeing more nearly with his diagnosis, his name AveU 
lana, may be retained for one of these subordinate groups as follows : — 

Subgenus Avbllana, d'Orbigny. 

Shell globose; body-whorl large; spire much depressed; aperture 
narrow, arcuate, sometimes a little sinuous below; outer lip strongly 
thickened without, crenate within; columella thickened, and provided 
with two or three prominent transverse folds ; surface with revolving usu- 
ally punctate striae. 

Examples .'-Auricula incrassata, Mantell," (Avel. d'Orb.) ; Cassis Avel- 
Jana, Brong. (A.Cassis, d'Orb.) ; A. Uugardiana, d'Orb, Ac (Cretaceous,) 

" Mem. Soc linn, de NormaocL, voL 8, p. 1 W, pi 18, f. 7. 
19 Mem. Soc. Lion, de Normand, vol 7, p. 147, pL 10, 1 10, 1ft. 
* Mantell, GeoL Sussex, pL 19, fig. 88. 
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Subgenus Euptyoba, Meek. 

SheJl like Avellana in form ; aperture very narrow, arcuate; columella 
thickened and provided with two or three folds. Outer lip as in Avellana, 
excepting that it has in addition to the crenulations above, two or three 
large obtuse teeth or tubercles, at the base within. Surface with com- 
paratively coarse revolving ridges and furrows. 

Type : — Auricula decuriala, Sowerby,* 1 (Avellana, Zekeli). Also in- 
cludes Avellana Royana, d'Orbigny. (Cretaceous.) 

Section b. 
Genus APTYCHA, Meek. 

Shell oval ; spire moderate ; body-whorl rather large. Aperture nar- 
row subovate, rounded below, and acutely angular above; outer lip 
smooth within, inner lip callous, particularly above, but destitute of any 
traces of folds or plaits. Surface with revolving punctate striae. 
Type: — Tornaiella labiosa, Forbes.* 2 (India. — Cretaceous.) 
The type of this genus has the thickened and reflected outer lip of 
Ringicula, Avellana, and other genera of the Ringieulidce, but wants the ' 
folds on the columella, so characteristic of that section of the subfamily. 
It therefore bears exactly the same relation to those genera, that Actaxm- 
ina bears to Actceon, Tornatellasa, Solidula, <fea, in the subfamily Acta- 
oninm. 

From the foregoing descriptions and remarks, it will be seen 
that in the family Actceonidae, the elevation or depression of the 
spire, when unaccompanied by any more important differences, 
cannot be regarded as being of generic value. Indeed the transi- 
tions from an elevated to a depressed or sunken spire, are so 
gradual, that within a considerable range of limits, it cannot 
be relied upon even for the separation of species. Amongst the 
most important generic characters, visible in the shell alone, 
(particularly in the extinct genera) may be mentioned, first, the 
general form and expression of the body-whorl, — that is to say, 
whether it is cylindrical, oval, turbinate, obconic, or globose, &c. ; 
second, the presence or absence of folds upon the columella; 
the thickness or thinness of the shell, &c, and the various combi- 
nations of these and other characters, sometimes individually of 
subfamily or sec'tional value. 

Various opinions have been entertained by conchologists in 
regard to the position of this family in a systematic classification 
of the Mollusca, some placing it between the Scalaridce and the 
Oerithiopsidce, while otners place it with the BuUidce, the Pyra- 
midellidcB, or in part with the Doliidce, &c. In many of its char- 
acters, it must oe admitted, the animal of the living typical 
genus Actceon shows affinities to the BuUidce, and from what has 
already been stated, it will also be remembered that the shells of 
many of the fossil forms show a constant tendency to shade off 

* 1 Trana.GeoLSoc.Lond n iii,pL88,fig.lO. « Ibid., 2d ser. voL viii, pi. xii, f. 24. 
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towards genera of that family. Prom all the facts, I am inclined 
to agree with those who think the group should be ranged near 
the Btdlida and Cylichnufa. 

In regard to the geological range of this family, we have evi- 
dence of its existence as far back as the Carboniferous epoch, 
where it is represented by the genus Actceonina. If we include 
the genus Macrocheilus, however, it would carry the origin of the 
family back to the Devonian. It attained its greatest development 
during the Jurassic and Cretaceous periods, — since which it has 
declined ; and, although still represented in our existing seas by 
a comparatively few forms, it may be regarded as a type proba- 
bly destined to pass out of existence during the present geologi- 
cal period. 
Washington, D. G, Dec. 20, 1862. 



Art. XV. — Contributions from the Sheffield Laboratory of Yale 
College. — V. On the Equivalent and Spectrum of Ocesium; by 
S. W. Johnson and O. D. Allen. 

In the last vol. of this Journal a method is described of sepa- 
rating caesium from rubidium by fractional crystallization of the 
bitartrates of these metals. 1 "The analyses of the bitartrate of 
caesium there given, while perfectly according with each other 
as regards carbon, disagree with the numbers deduced from 
Bunsen's equivalent to such an extent that we have undertaken 
to ascertain whether the salt was impure or Bunsen's equivalent 
incorrect. 

From the great care used in preparing the bitartrate and es- 
pecially from the fact that its spectrum remained unaltered 
though the salt was repeatedly recrystallized, we were inclined 
to suppose that Bunsen had not operated with a pure substance. 

This might easily happen on account of the small quantity of 
material at his disposal without at all detracting from the merit 
of this distinguished chemist. 

A quantity of bitartrate of caesium purified by concentrating 
its solution and recrystallization as described in the paper refer- 
red to, and containing no foreign matters recognizable by the 
spectroscope, except an inevitable trace of sodium and (to judge 
from a certain red line,) perhaps some lithium, was treated di- 
rectly with bichlorid of platinum in quantity sufficient for com- 
plete precipitation. This platinchlorid of caesium after thorough 
washing was reduced in hydrogen, the chlorid of caesium dis- 
solved from the platinum and evaporated to dryness with addi- 
tion of a little hydrochloric acid. 

We thus obtained an amorphous mass of a pure white color 

1 Observations on Cesium and Robidiom, by O. D. Allen, voL xxxiv, pp. 867-978. 
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which, unlike Bunsen's chlorid was not perceptibly deliquescent 
even in a very moist atmosphere. The spectrum of the chlorid 
thus prepared was identical with that of the original bitartrate. 
Both salts gave a red line nearly coincident with the a line of 
lithium. In order to determine whether this line was due to a 
trace of lithium or belongs to the spectrum of caesium, a portion 
of chlorid was again precipitated with a relatively small quantity 
of bichlorid of platinum, the precipitate was most thoroughly 
washed and from it a new sample of chlorid of caesium was pre- 
pared. The red line was no less apparent in this than in the 
former preparations. The same process of partial precipitation 
was repeated to the third time without altering the spectrum. 

Again, from a hot dilute solution of 15 grms. of chlorid of 
caesium, about 1 grm. of caesium was thrown down as platinchlo- 
rid ; the product thus procured gave a spectrum identical with 
that from the original bitartrate. 

We concluded from these experiments that our chlorid of 
caesium was free from lithium and as pure as it is well possible 
to obtain any substance without the most extraordinary and for 
most purposes unreasonable precautions. 

As to the properties of the chlorid of caesium, we observed that 
not only is it not deliquescent, but it is hardly hygroscopic. The 
xtnfusea and porous salt may be weighed in moist air with as much 
accuracy as chlorid of sodium. After it has been fused it does not 
alter in weight during 24 hours 7 exposure to the air in cold dry 
weather. It may be fused in a platinum capsule over the gas 
flame when the air is dry, without acquiring an alkaline reaction. 
In a damp atmosphere it is apt to lose chlorine during fusion. 
The residue after the reduction of platinchlorid of caesium by 
hydrogen at a gentle heat, is alkaline. It is hardly possible to 
fuse chlorid of caesium without loss, by volatilization. Hence 
our first estimations of caesium in this form were too low by 4 to 
7 tenths of one per cent. 

For determining the equivalent of caesium we have made four 
chlorine estimations. Two of these, I and II, were made in the 
chlorid obtained as already described. Their details and re- 
sults are given below. The filtrates from these analyses con- 
taining nitrates of caesium and silver, after the latter had 
been removed, were added to a solution of several grammes of 
the original chlorid and the whole was partially precipitated with 
bichlorid p£ platinum and a second portion of chlorid of caesium 
procured, on which determination III. was made. Finally the 
nitrate of caesium from this analysis was mingled with repeatedly 
purified chlorid obtained in the previous study of the spectrum, 
about half the caesium was again thrown down as platinchlorid, 
and with this product another estimation of chlorine, IV, was 
made. 
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The determination of chlorine was conducted in the usual 
manner by precipitation with nitrate of silver and filtration. 
Washed Swedish filters were employed which gave each an ash 
weighing T "Vths of a milligramme. The weighings were taken 
on a balance by Becker and Sons of Brooklyn, N. Y., which 
with an ordinary load indicates T Vth of a milligramme with 
great decision and perfect constancy. 

The data of our determinations are as follows : 

L 1-8371 grms.Cs CI gave 1-5634 Ag.Cl=-386598 CI, and 1*4505 Ca. 

II. 2-1295 " " " 1-8111 " =-447848 " 168165 u 

III. 2-7018 " " u 22992 " =-56853 " 2-13327 « 

IV. 1-56165 " " u 1-3302 " =32893 " 1*23272 " 

The percentage composition of chlorid of caesium and the 
equivalents deduced from the above figures are as follows ; sil- 
ver being considered =107*94 and chlorihe =35*46, Stas: 





Per cent of 


Eqaiv. of Cg. 






CI 


Cs 




1. 


21044 


78956 


133050 


Allen. 


2. 


21-031 


78969 


133-150 


Johnson 


3. 


21-043 


78-957 


133054 


Johnson. 


4. 


21063 


78-937 


132-892 


Allen 



Average, 21-045 78-955 133*036 

We may accordingly assume the round number, 133, as the 
equivalent of caesium. 

Calculated by this equivalent the formula of bitartrate of 
caesium corresponds well with the results of experiment As 
mentioned in the paper referred to, the analyses of this salt fur- 
nished the following data: 

UL 1-3066 grm. gave 0*7708 grm. chlorid of caesium. 
In two other estimations since made— 

IV. 2*0347 grm. gave 1*206 grm. chlorid of caesium. 

V. 1-8271 " 1*0857 " " 

Calculated. Found. 



Cs=128'85 *-Cs*=l83- i. n. m. it. 

C, 48-00 17-62 C 8 48- 17*08 16-99 17*02 

H» 500 188 H s 6' 177 185 188 .... .... 

O,, 8800 8281 0,, 88- 81*21 

OsO 181-85 48 24 CsO 141' 5000 4980 49*61 49*71 



272*85 10000 S82- 10000 
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The equivalent number 188, brings caesium into a triad with 
rubidium and potassium. We have then two alkali triads, viz : 
lithium, (eq. 7), sodium (eq. 28) and potassium (eq. 89*1), 

*»— ■ 

and potassium, rubidium (eq. 85*86) and caesium. 

30+133 
— 2— - 8e 

The correction of the equivalent of caesium implies a revision of 
its spectrum, since the data given by Kirchhoff and Bunsen with 
reference to both, were obtained from the same impure material. 

The caesium spectrum, as we have procured it, is, perhaps, from 
the number, color and definition of its lines, the most beautiful 
to be observed among .all the alkali and earthy metals. Kirch- 
hoff and Bunsen, in the figure given by them (Pogg. Ann., 1861, 
and Fres* Zeitschrift fur AnalyL Chemie, Heft, 1, 1862), represent 
11 lines. We find without difficulty 7 more lines, and observe 
farther that some of those figured by K. & B., are not mapped 
in their correct positions. To enable other chemists to compare 
their caesium preparations with ours, we will attempt to describe 
the caesium spectrum as seen in our instrument, which has a 
single flint glass prism. 

Beginning at the left or red extremity of the spectrum, we 
will indicate the lines in the order of their occurrence by Boman 
numerals ; L is a red line of medium brightness nearly equidis- 
tant between the Fraunhofer lines a and B ; II. is a bright line 
partly coincident with, but slightly to the left of and narrower 
than the « line of lithium ; III. is a faint line nearly approach- 
ing Fraunhofer's line C ; IV. is the faintest of the red lines ; 
T. is a feint line midway between the « and lines of lithium; 
VL is a bright red line midway between the sodium line and a 
lithium ; VII. is an orange-rea line of medium intensity directly 
to the right of the a strontium line ; VIII. is a fine yellow line 
jnst to the right of and close upon the sodium line. The posi- 
tion of the green lines it is difficult to describe. First comes a 
group of three, IX, X. and XI, which are separated by yerj nar- 
row spaces, and which are represented well in the spectrum plate 
of Kirch hoff and Bunsen, though placed a trifle too far to the 
, right. Then, after an interval scarcely wider than the lines 
themselves, come XII. and XII r, which are very near each other. 
After another space as broad as these lines we encounter XIV. 
Midway between XIV. and XVI. is XV. The latter, XV, coin- 
cides with the dark line E. Finally, the two pale blue lines, 
XVIL and XVIII, complete the list. 

Am. Jodb. Sci.— Siookd Skrhs, Vol. XXXV, No. 108.— Jan., 1868. 
13 
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For the convenience of those who may use spectroscopes of 
the same construction as ours, we will mention the degrees on 
the scale of our instrument, which correspond to the caesium 
lines. In our observations we have brought the degree 100 (10 
on the scale") into the sodium line. Then the blue of strontium 
is at 156°, tue violet of potassium 257°, the red of potassium at 
65-6° ; the red of lithium at 80-1°. With this adjustment the 
c»sium lines are as follows, beginning with the red: 1 75°, 
II 80°, III 82-8°, IV 85°, V 87-8°, VI 91°, VII 97-8°, Vm 
101°, IX 106°, X 107-8°, XI 109°, XII 111°, XIII 112-13°, 
XIV 114-15°, XV 118°, XVI 121°, XVII 157-58°, XVDI 
160°. __ 

The position of the caBsium lines on the scale figured =z ° 
at the top of the spectrum plate in Fresenius' Zeitschrift, =— 
is approximatively given in the accompanying diagram, = „ 
by help of which our results may be directly compared = ° 
with those of Kirchhoff and Bunsen. =— 

The order of brilliancy in the lines of what we sup- = % 
pose to be the spectrum of pure caesium, with but the == 
minutest trace of sodium, is ior the red lines as- follows : jjET"" 
VI, II, VII, I, V, III, IV. The line IV is only made =-S 
out under the most favorable conditions. II, nearly ^ 
coincident with « lithium of Kirchhoff and Bunsen, and §E 
not figured by them, is as bright as their y caesium, our = """& 
VI(?). Among the yellow and green lines to the right =— 
of the sodium line, the order of brilliancy is the follow- cE „. 
in*: VIII, IX, XI, XII, XIV, XIII, XV, X. The i=~" S 
yellow line VIII, is hardly less characteristic of the =~~ 

rtrum of pure caesium than the two blue lines. It r= g 
is nearly as distinct as any of the green lines when p= 
sodium is not present in too large quantity, and is much EE 
more readily made out than the extreme red line * of ^="~3 
rubidium. — 

To sum up, we find 4 red lines to the left of those = 
given by Kirchhoff and Bunsen, one of which is as bright ="~® 
as any of the red lines in the caesium spectrum. Fur- =r~ 
ther, the red lines of K. & B. are not figured in their = 
true positions, being too near each other and too far to = 
the right. Finally, we observe a fine yellow line and =— 
two unimportant green lines not mapped by K. & B. =—§ 
The lines which we have supplemented to those of K. — < 
& B. are not characteristic except in the absence of for- ^E 
eign matters. For this very reason however they be- * — -§ 
come important to those who are engaged in the study =— 
of the new elements. 
New Haven, Conn., Dec. 24th, 1862. 
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Art. XVI. — On Thllurbismuth from Dahlonega, Georgia; by 
David M. Balch. (Communicated for this Journal by Dr. 
C. T. Jackson.) 1 

The specimen of tellurbismuth submitted to the following 
examination, was obtained at Field's mine near Dahlonega, Ga., 
by Dr. C. T. Jackson, who presented it to me with the request 
that I would carefully ascertain its composition. It appeared to 
be part of a tabular crystal, and was easily separable into thin 
folia, very splendent, and quite free from impurities. Before the 
blowpipe a small portion entirely volatilized, and the peculiar 
odor or selenium was faintly recognizable. The specific gravity 
-was found to be 7*642 at 18° C. Two portions weighing respec- 
tively -827 and -552 grm. were analyzed as follows, tne rolia 
being first dissected to ascertain if there was any mechanical 
admixture of gold in thin layers, which is often the case. 

The mineral was digested in hot chlorhydric acid, to which a 
little nitric acid had been added ; it dissolved quickly and left 
no residue. The solution was now evaporated till all traces of 
nitrous oxyds were expelled, somewhat diluted, and tested for 
sulphuric acid by chlorid of barium ; the non-formation of a 

5>recipitate proved the absence of sulphur in the ore: (any se- 
enium which may have been present would of course not be 
thrown down, since selenite of baryta is soluble in acids). After 
the excess of barium had been separated, the solution was evap- 
orated to a small bulk, (a few c. c.) mixed while hot with an 
excess of bisulphite of ammonia, and set aside for some hours. 

1 To the Editor* of the American Journal of Science : Gentlemen— An analysis, 
made by me, some yean since, of a tellarbiemuth from Field's gold mine m Dahlo- 
nega, Georgia, gave results which led me to the belief that it was bornite, and it 
was published, as such, in your Journal and in the Mining Magazine, of New York. 

Dr. F. A. Genth of Philadelphia made a new analysis, which differed from mine 
essentially, and placed the mineral near tetradymite. Some discussion took place 
between us, in the Mining Magazine, on the subject, and I thought best,— though I 
could have easily made a new analysis, — to refer the matter to a chemist, who had 
not read either of our papers, at that time. I therefore presented to Mr. David M, 
Balch some carefully selected crystals of the mineral, with the request that he 
should make an exact analysis of them, and prepare a paper on the subject for pub- 
lication. * * * I have this day received Mr. Bslch's results, which I 
enclose for publication, and would state that I fully concur with him in the opinio* 
he expresses, namely, that the mineral, being a tertellurid of bismuth, is evidently a 
new species. 

In explanation of the error in my original analysis, I would state that the bis- 
muth, having been precipitated before the tellurium, carried down with it a portion 
of the latter and made the weight of the oxyd of bismuth too high, and that of the 
tellurium too low. I was not aware that I had made this mistake before I looked 
back to my laboratory notes of this analysis. I therefore withdraw the name 
bornite, as not applicable to this species, and adopt the chemical name given it by 
Mr. Balch. 

Respectfully, Ac., Charles T. Jagxjov. 

Boston, May 28th, 1862. 
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100 D. M. Balch an TeUurbismuth from Dahlonega, Ga. 

All the tellurium and selenium present are thus thrown down 
as a black powder easily washed by decantation. To avoid the 
precipitation of basic tellurium salts and small quantities of bis- 
muth, it is necessary that the solution should contain much free 
chlorhydric acid; it should also be concentrated and warm. 
The precipitate, after the decantation of the supernatant liguid, 
was washed with dilute sulphurous acid to which some chlor- 
hydric acid had been added, then on a tared filter with water 
containing a little sulphurous acid, dried at 125° C. and weighed. 

The filtrate and washings from the tellurium were evaporated 
nearly to dryness, the residue dissolved in largely diluted chlor- 
hydric acid, and from this solution the bismuth determined as 
teroxyd in the usual manner. 

Analysis a. *827 grm, gave, 

•4256 Bi ss 51-46 pr. ct 

•8990 Te 5= 4826 " 

Analysis 6. 



•6246 

•552 grm. gave, 

'2847 Bi ==5 
•2690 Te = 


99-72 

51-57 pr. ct. 
48-73 " 



•5537 100-30 

To ascertain whether this tellurium contained selenium in ap- 
preciable quantity, a portion (-186 grm.) was fused at a dull red 
neat with six times its weight of a mixture of nitre and carbon- 
ate of soda, to convert any selenium present into selenic acid. 
The fused cake was dissolved in water, and a little nitric acid 
and nitrate of baryta added; no precipitate formed, even after 
several days, which proyes the absence of selenium, except in 
minute traces as evinced by the blowpipe test before noticed. 

The ore was found to be free from gold, silver and iron. 

The specimen that I have .analyzed is therefore a pure tellurid 
ct bismuth, Bi Te 9 ; thus— 

Dahlonega* 

Calculated. T 6. 

Bi 208 52*00 51*46 51-57 

Te, 192 48*00 48*26 48*73 

400 1 00*00 99-72 100*30 

The tellurbismuth from this locality has already been analyzed 
by Dr. Genth, with nearly the same results as above ; he also 
finds the same formula for the Fluvanna county, Va., mineral. 

Allow me to offer a few remarks on the compounds of bis- 
muth and tellurium, suggested by an examination of the many 
Jmblished analyses of this ore from both American and foreign 
ocalities. It appears that selenium is present only in traces, and 
sulphur (where it exists at all) in quantities not exceeding 5 per 
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cent. The mineral called tetradymite, taking Berzelius's analyses 
of that from Schoubkau as an example, has the following for- 
mula, (BiTe 8 ) 1 +BiS 3 , and other analyses agree closely with 
this. Examples of a compound or complex mineral formed by 
the union of two simple ones are common ; for instance, bro- 
myrite (AgBr) and kerargyrite (AgCl) unite to form embolite 
(AgCl+AgBr); and others might be cited. It seems therefore 
probable that when sulphur is present in a tellurbismuth, it is due 
to an admixture of bismuth glance (Bi S 3 \ and 'that tetradymite, 
like embolite, is formed by the union 01 two simple minerals ; 
in the case of tetradymite these minerals are tertellurid of bis- 
muth, BiTe 3 , and tersulphid of bismuth, Bi S 3 , (bismuth glance, 
a mineral much resembling the other in its physical properties). 

The native tertellurid of bismuth in a pure state, has been 
observed only at Dahlonega, % Ga., and the " Tellurium Mine," 
Fluvanna Co., Va., and is up to this time at least, a mineral pe- 
culiar to the United States. 

Taking this view of the subject, the American tertellurid of 
bismuth should be considered a new species, to which the term 
tetradymite is hardly applicable. 

In conclusion I would call attention to the fact, that although 
by artificial means bismuth and tellurium can be fusea together 
in all proportions, in their native combinations one equivalent 
of the former appears to be always united to three equivalents 
of the latter metal ; the bornite of Brazil offers the only excep- 
tion to this rule and according to Damour's analysis diners en- 
tirely from the other tellurbismuths. 

Salem, Mare., May 20, 1862. 



Abt. XVII. — Recent Researches relating to Nebula ; by Prof. A. 
Gautier. (Translated for this Journal from the Biblioihhque 
UniverseUe, for Sept, 1862.) 

[We have translated Pro£ Gautier's article, both because it furnishes a 
compact and clear account of the recent researches relating to nebulae, 
and for the sake of showing our readers the esteem in which the labors of 
distinguished American astronomers are held abroad. We have taken 
the liberty to add foot notes on one or two points where some change 
seemed desirable. — Ens.] 

There is no part of the vast field of practical astronomy 
which does not require laborious investigation. I propose to 
give a general idea of those researches which relate to a very 
large and curious class of celestial objects first specially studied 
by the twb illustrious astronomers Herschel and Messier, and 
more recently by Lord Bosse, by Fathers di Vico and Secchi, 
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and by Messrs. Lamont, Lassell and Bond, which present peculiar 
difficulties and in regard to which much remains yet to be ex- 
plained. I design to speak of nebulae, or those small white 
specks of feeble light which the telescope shows to exist in great 
numbers in the heavens, and which the most powerful instru- 
ments enable us to regard most generally as masses of stars situ- 
ated at immense distances from the earth. 

In this rapid review I shall follow, in general, the chronolo- 
gical order, commencing with a few remarks upon a catalogue 
of the positions of 53 nebulae, as determined from observations 
made at the Observatory of Paris by M. Laugier, chiefly in the 
years 1848 and 1849, and presented to the Academic des Sciences 
of Paris at the session of Dec. 12, 1858. This catalogue, pub- 
lished in the Oompte Rendu of that session, gives the right ascen- 
sion and mean declination of the centers, or points of greatest 
brilliancy, of these nebulae for Jan. 1, 1850, and also the differ- 
ences between these positions and those obtained from the cata- 
logues of Herschel and of Messier. This is the first attempt to 
determine the precise positions of a certain number of nebul®, 
undertaken for the purpose of serving, hereafter, to decide the 
question whether tnese bodies are really situated beyond the 
fixed stars visible to the naked eye. 

Researches upon the nebula of Orion. — M. Liapounoff, director 
of the Observatory of Kazan, at the beginning of 1856, presented 
to the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, by the hand of 
M. W. Struve, a memoir upon the great nebula of Orion, dedu- 
ced from four years' labor with an equatorial telescope, having a 
power equal to the telescope at Dorpat, and a meridian circle of 
Kepsold. 1 He has undertaken to determine very exactly, by a 
process of triangulation, the positions of all the stars which his 
instruments permitted him to see in this nebula, and he bas 
mapped with great care every part of this remarkable celestial 
object; several sheets are already prepared in which he has 
given particular names to its different regions. Comparing the 
results of M. Liapounoff with those previously obtained by Sir 
John Herschel and by Messrs. Lamont and Bond, M. Struve has 
expressed the opinion that this nebula must be subject to changes 
of form and of relative brightness in different parts. 

Otto Struve has continued (at the Observatory of Pulkova) 
the labors of M. Liapounoff, and he has put forth the first results 
of his researches in a communication, dated May 1, 1857, pre- 
sented to the Astronomical Society by Prof. Airy, on June 12th 

1 1 have only learned of this memoir by a brief notice of it at the end of the 
« Monthly Notices" of the Astronomical Society of London, for March 14, 1856, 
Tol.xvi,p. 189. 
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of that year, and published in the " Monthly Notices," vol. xvii, 
pp. 225-230/ 

Struve begins by pointing out the change in the brilliancy of 
different small stars situated in the nebula of Orion, a variation 
which he has shown either by comparison of his observations 
with those of other astronomers, or in the progress even of his 
own observations. 

" The existence," says Struve, " of so many variable stars in 
so small a space of the central part of the most curious nebula 
in the heavens, would naturally lead us to suppose that these 
phenomena are intimately connected with the mysterious nature 
of this body. . . . Admitting that the rapid changes of light ob- 
served in these small stars, either in the region called Huygens 
or in that called Subnebulosa, majr be connected with the nature 
of the nebula, one would expect in like manner to observe chan- 
ges in the appearances of the nebula and in the distribution of 
the nebulous matter. But observations of this kind are subject 
to so many illusions, that one cannot be too careful in regard to 
the conclusions which he draws from them. I do not believe 
that the view drdinarily taken by astronomers in regard to re- 
searches of this kind, to wit, the comparison of graphic repre- 
sentations made at different epochs by different observers, can 
ever lead to results which can be regarded as certain. The op- 
tical power of the telescope, the transparency of the atmosphere, 
(varying at different stations), the peculiarities of the eye of the 
observer, the degree of skill and experience in graphic represent- 
ations of this sort, all this added to the influence of the imagin- 
ation of the observer, form obstacles which will always be diffi- 
cult to overcome in processes of this kind. It may be possible 
perhaps by pursuing this method for centuries to discover the 
existence or progressive changes, but it will never be possible to 
demonstrate in this manner those changes which take place in 
short intervals of time. But the rapid variations of light in the 
stars require us to give attention to similar changes, perhaps pe- 
riodic, in the appearances of the nebulous matter. It is thus to 
rapid changes or this kind that we ought especially to direct our 
attention, and we shall be better able to prove their existence 
by comparative observations upon the degree of light and the 
forms of some prominent portions of the nebula, than by repre- 
senting it as a whole. It is in this way that I have endeavored 
to proceed the past winter, and at different points I have had a 
strong impression that considerable changes occurred during the 
short period of my observations. ... I do not allow myself, in 

* I have had occasion to mention tbe labors of Strove in an article upon the stars 
of variable brightness, published in the Bibliothkque Univer telle, for September and 
October, 1867, {Archive*, tome xxxvi, p. 5 and 89). M. Otto Struve has recently 
succeeded his father as director of the great Russian Observatory of Pulkova. 
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the meanwhile, to regard these as positive facts until thej have 
been corroborated, especially by observers located in more favor- 
able climates and provided with optical apparatus sufficient for 
the purpose." " 

Struve describes in detail four parts of the nebula of Orion 
where he has most distinctly observed, within the interval of a 
few months, changes of form or of the intensity of light The 
first is a bay, which extends from the strait of Le Qentil in the 
direction or a trapezium of stars situated towards the middle of 
the nebula. This bay appeared to him sometimes wholly ob- 
scured, like the strait, sometimes full of nebulosity, and little 
inferior in brilliancy to the neighboring portions of the region 
of Huygens. Dr. Lamont first mapped this bay, which had 
never been seen by Sir J. Herschel. The second is a nebulous 
bridge which crosses the Sinus Magnus, with a point of light 
concentrated towards its middle. Struve has seen it in winter, 
sometimes as Herschel and sometimes as Liapounoff represented 
it, with more concentration of light, but always much more 
extended than these two astronomers have drawn it, and very 
much diminishing the southern limit of the great strait La- 
mont has represented it only with very feeble traces, and Bond 
has never seen it at all.* The third is a nebulosity surround- 
ing star 75 of Herschel's catalogue, and which appeared to 
Struve to be subject to great changes of brilliancy. The fourth 
part is a sort of straight canal, joining in a right line the dark 
space situated around the stars 76, 80 and 84 of Herschel's cata- 
logue, with the northern border of the Sinus Magnus near the 
exterior limit of the bridge mentioned above. The canal, which 
had never been represented by any other observer, was distinctly 
seen by Struve, March 24th, 1857, although on other occasions 
he did not perceive the least trace of it 

This astronomer adds, in closing his communication, that the 
general impression produced by his observations is, that the 
principal parts of the central portion of the nebula of Orion are 
in a state of continual change of brilliancy. In those parts 
where the images were most distinct their appearances did not 

8 The memoir of Struve upon this subject has been published, I think, in the sec- 
ond volume of a journal entitled, Milanaes Afathbnatique* et Attronomique*. 

4 We must, in the interest of truth, dissent from this assertion— that the bridge 
over the Sinut Magtius u has not been seen by Bond at all." The assertion rests on 
no evidence excepting its partial omission in the published engravings of Prof. 
W.C.Bond. 

We are authorized to say that this feature may be distinctly recognized in no less 
than^w original sketches made by him on as many different dates in 1847 and 1848, 
previous to the publfcation of the engraving, as well as on the very • copy ' from 
which the plate was engraved — it occurs also in several drawings made more re- 
eently. — Eds. Am. Jour. 8ci. 
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seem to bim to be entirely uniform on different nights. These 
changes in the degree of light could only be perceived, however, 
in a great number of cases, with instruments of considerable op- 
tical power, and he did not think they could be seen with achro- 
matic telescopes of less than ten inches aperture, except in very 
favorable states of the atmosphere. 

Vol. xxi of the "Monthly Notices" contains (pp. 203-207) an 
analysis of another memoir in relation to the same nebula. It 
was communicated to the Astronomical Society May 10, 1861, 
by Prof. George P. Bond, who has succeeded his father as direc- 
tor of the Observatory of Harvard College, at Cambridge, Mass., 
and it is entitled, — " On the Spired Structure of the Great Nebula 
of Orum. 19 

Mr. Bond (the father) remarked, in a memoir published in 1848, 
that the light of this nebula had a tendency to radiate on the 
southerly side, separating near the trapezium from the star situ- 
ated near its midale. In 1857, Mr. G. P. Bond undertook the 
formation of a catalogue of stars comprised within a square of 40 
minutes of a degree on each side, having of Orion as its center. 
He has selected 121 brilliant stars as points by which to deter- 
mine the positions of those stars which are smaller and generally 
have too feeble a light to be visible when the micrometer wires 
are strongly illuminated. He has first placed in one chart 262 
stars and has divided the surface of the same into four sheets, so 
constructed as to be united into one. The form and arrange- 
ment of the elongated luminous clusters, alternating with spaces 
more or less obscure, emanating from the vicinity of the trape- 
zium, have been determined by two independent processes, the 
nebula having been first sketched as a bright object upon a dark 
ground, and afterwards as a dark object upon a white ground. 

I cannot here enter into the descriptive details given in the 
analysis of the memoir of Mr. Bond. I therefore confine myself 
to stating his conclusion that the general appearance of the 
greater part of the nebula of Orion is an assemblage of tufts or 
curvilinear pencils of luminous matter, emanating from brilliant 
masses adjoining the trapezium, and extending towards the south 
on each side of an axis passing by the summit of the region 
called Huygens, and having an angle of position of about 180°. 
He has distinctly traced a score of these circumvolutions, while 
others, producing the same impression, are too feeble or too com- 
plicated to be accurately described. It is thus possible, accord- 
ins to Mr. Bond, to classify the nebula of Orion among the spi- 
ral nebul® which were first described by Lord Rosse by the aid 
of his great reflecting telescope. The nebula No. 61 of Mes- 
sier's catalogue was the first in which this spiral arrangement, 
which had escaped the attention of the two Herschels, was dis- 
covered. 
Am. Joub. Scl— Seooicd Shoes, Vol. XXXV, No. 10&— Jak.^1888. 
14 
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Mr. Bond has observed, in a great number of cases, that 
masses of nebulous matter are associated with stars, frequently 
in the form of small tufts extending from the south side. He 
cites two remarkable cases where there was a deficiency of lu- 
minous matter near very brilliant stars; the first was attached 
to the trapezium itself, the dark center of which had been no- 
ticed by many observers, and the other was attached to the star 
Iota of Orion. These peculiarities appear to Mr. Bond to favor 
the supposition of a physical union of the stars with the nebula. 
The existence of an arrangement of the parts which compose it 
in the form of a spiral accords with the idea of a stellar constitu- 
tion : for among the objects which present this peculiarity of 
form are found not only nebulae resolvable into stars but masses 
of stars properly so called, such for example as the great mass 
of stars of the constellation Hercules, where the exterior stars 
evidently have a curvilinear arrangement.* 

Other facts in relation to nebuke. — In 1860, Norman Pogson, 
while at the Observatory of Dr. Lee, at Hartwell, noticed a 
change in the nebula, or mass of stars, No. 80 of the catalogue 
of Messier, situated in the constellation of the Scorpion, and 
very near a pair of variable stars, E and S of the Scorpion, 
which had been studied by Ohacornac since 1853. On the 9th 
of May this nebula had its ordinary aspect without any stellar 
appearance, and on the 28th of the same month Pogson saw a 
star of the 7th or 8th magnitude which was also observed, May 
21st, at Konigsberg, by Messrs. Luther and Auwers, who esti- 
mated it above the 7th magnitude. On the 10th of June fol- 
lowing, with a magnifying power of 66, the stellar appearance 
had very nearly disappeared, but the nebula was much orighter 
than usual, with a well marked central condensation. Pogson 
did not think it possible to attribute this variation to a change 
in the nebula itself, but he regarded it as singular that a new 
variable star, the third comprised in the same field of view, 
should be found situated exactly between the earth and this 
nebula. This observation was published on page 82 of vol. 
xxi of the " Monthly Notices. 1 ' 

Quite recently Chacornac has observed, with the great tele- 
scope of Foucault, furnished with a mirror of silvered glass, and 
adapted to high magnifying powers, the annular nebula of Lyra, 
and he has shown that it may be resolved into a mass of 
very small stars, exceedingly near to each other, the more bril- 
liant occupying the extremities of the smaller diameter. This 

• Prof. G. P. Bond has now the means of publishing a complete account of the 
Observations made on the Nebula of Orion for fourteen years past with the great 
refractor at Cambridge, and hopes soon to set about it. The comparisons of the 
data -can hardly fail to be interesting and to bring something new to light. Its spiral 
structure haa been seen by Prof. Bond, in perfect distinctness, with the great Clark 
object-glass of 16+ inches aperture.— Ens. Am. Jour. 8ci. 
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nebula, which was examined for many nights, presented to him 
the appearance of a hollow cylinder, seen in a direction very 
nearly parallel to its axis. Its centre, as Lord Rosse described 
it, is veiled by a curtain of nebulous matter, which is resolved 
into a thin stratum of small stars. Chacornac adds, in his com- 
munication upon this subject to Dr. Peters, under date of Paris, 
June 9th, 1862, published in No. 1368 of the "Astronomische 
Nachrickten" that when the eye is protected from all extraneous 
light the scintillation of this multitude of luminous points, oc- 
cupying a great portion of the surface of the retina, produces a 
very curious vertigo. 

I pass now to the labors of M. d'Arrest upon the nebulae. 
This astronomer directed his attention to this subject while he 
was connected with the Observatory of Leipsic, and he published 
in 1857, in the collection of memoirs of the Royal Society of 
Saxony, the results of his observations upon 230 nebulae, made 
with a biannular micrometer of Fraunhofer's construction applied 
to a telescope having an aperture of 52 lines and a focal length 
of 6 feet. Prof. d'Arrest is the acting director of the Observa- 
tory of Copenhagen, and has continued, since September, 1861, 
his observations of nebulae, with an achromatic telescope of 11 
inches aperture and a focal length of 16 feet, and with a power 
estimated to be intermediate between Herschel's 20 feet reflector 
and the telescope of the same kind with which Lassell also ob- 
served the nebulae from 1852 to 1854. The telescope of Copen- 
hagen has enabled d'Arrest not only to recognize all the nebulas 
of Herschel, but to discover .more than a hundred new ones 
among 776 observed in 8 months. He has also been able to see, 
with some difficulty, certain nebulae described by Lassell. 

D'Arrest, making his observations alone, soon perceived that 
he coujd make but little comparison of observations on celestial 
objects of feeble light, with the microscopic readings of the cir- 
cles of his instrument. The result is that his new catalogue does 
not give with all possible accuracy the absolute position of each 
object upon the celestial sphere. The position is only given to a 
minute of a degree in right ascension and declination ; but the 
nebulae are very carefully compared with the small stare near 
them, by means of annular and wire-micrometers. It will thus be 
a good means of recognizing exactly their proper movements 
relative to those stars, which was the principal object of the re- 
searches of d'Arrest. This astronomer has published in No. 1366 
of the "Astronomische Nackrichten" an interesting notice of his 
latest researches, dated May 20th, 1862, from which I shall ex- 
tract some details tending to complete those given above. 

Variation of the brilliancy of the nebuke. — M. d'Arrest admits, 
upon the basis of the great work of Argelander who has made 
a new catalogue of stars, that among 50,000 stars already well 
known there is but a very small number whose light varies peri- 
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cyclically, and he thinks it is now possible, though with less cer- 
tainty, to affirm that the same is true of nebulas. 

Sir W. Herschel has divided the nebul® into three classes 
according to the degree of light. D' Arrest has found a great 
number of cases where nebulae, such as had been first classified 
by Herechel, ought now to be displaced one or even two units 
in the classification. The latter cause has changed, in the course 
of a number of years, many of his own estimates of the magni- 
tude of nebul®. But, in view of the great diversity of atmo- 
spheric influences in moist climates, for observations of this kind, 
<F Arrest agrees with Otto Strove that it is not possible to be so 
confident in regard to conclusions deduced from variations of 
this kind. Meanwhile he states a small number of cases where 
he has been able to show some positive variation. 

The first case of this kind is one deduced from observations 
of Strove upon the nebula of Orion which I have mentioned 
above. The observations upon this nebula recently made by 
d'Arrest, and frequently repeated, with his great telescope, on 
favorable nights, have confirmed those of Strove, especially those 
relating to the bridge upon the " Sintis Magnus" which has been 
frequently visible at Copenhagen the past winter, (1861-2,) and 
it has appeared just as it was described by Lassell. 

The second case of well marked variation is the almost total 
disappearance of a small and feeble nebula discovered by Hind, 
Oct. 11th, 1852, in the constellation Taurus, recognized by other 
astronomers and easily discernable, at the commencement of 
1866, with a telescope of 6 feet focal distance. Two years later 
it was seen with great difficulty in the heliometer of the observa- 
tory of Konigsberg. It was invisible Oct 3d, 1861, with the 
great telescope of Copenhagen. Ohacornac with the new tele- 
scope of Foucault, and Lassell at Malta, with his reflecting tele- 
scope of 4 feet diameter, vainly sought it in 1862, although it 
has been seen with the great achromatic telescope of Pulkova. 

One curious circumstance connected with the great diminution 
of the brightness of this nebula is that this diminution was 
coincident with that of a small star almost in contact with the 
nebula. Argelander in 1852 estimated the brightness of this 
star at 9*4. Its magnitude was no more than the 10th in 1868, 
the 11th in 1861 and only the 13th or 14th magnitude in Feb- 
ruary, 1862. 

Sir John Herschel thought that he lately found another ex- 
ample of the disappearance of a nebula, not seeing inscribed in 
the first catalogue of d # Arrest a very feeble nebula described by 
Sir W. Herschel near two others in the Hair of Bernice. But 
Chacornac with the aid of the telescope of Foucault proved that 
jthis feeble nebula was still visible, and d'Arrest has also observed 
it with his great telescope. This astronomer mentions also a 
£mall number of cases where there may have been a variation of 
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brightness and even a disappearance of nebulae, but these cases 
are not as well authenticated as that of Hind. 

Double Nebulae. — Sir John Herschel has remarked, in his 
great memoir upon nebulae published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1833, p. 302, that the number of nebulae physically 
connected with others is much more considerable, in proportion 
to the total number of nebulae, than is the number of double 
stars among the fixed stars/ Assuming a mutual distance of 5 
minutes of a degree as the greatest distance of double nebulae, 
H Arrest has already computed about 50 comprised within this 
limit, and he has estimated that there may be two or three hun- 
dred in a total number of about 3000 nebulae in that part of the 
heavens visible to us. T This considerable proportion of double 
nebulae, it is proper to presume, have a real connection in these 
groups, and their appearance confirmed this idea, particularly 
in the case where we see rare forms presented at once in two 
equal examples. Sir William Herschel does not appear to have 
had any idea of this physical connection between nebulae, but Sir 
John has spoken of it clearly and frequently. There can be little 
doubt that it will be possible, in the distant future, to calculate 
the orbits of double nebulae. 

M. d'Arrest mentions some particular cases of nebulae of this 
8ort> one of which is triple. He recognized it only when, on 
comparing the distances and positions of two nebulae, of the 
same group, observed in 1786, 1827 and 1862, he found sensible 
changes, which seemed to indicate a movement of revolution of 
one around the other. This particularly interesting nebula is 
situated in 100° 12' of right ascension and 29° 45' of northern 
declination. Lassell has represented it in No. 9 of plate xi, 
which accompanied his memoir, inserted in vol. xxiii of the 
Transactions (4to) of the Astronomical Society of London. The 
two components are very distinct although their mutual distance 
is actually only 28 seconds of a degree; but it is difficult to see 
them when the wires of the micrometer are illuminated. 

A very small star is found between them, exactly at the same 
place where Lassell found it ten years before. M. d'Arrest will 
cite hereafter some other analogous cases of change in the rela- 
tive positions of double nebulae, when his work upon this subject, 
now in progress, is completed. He does not infer from what he 
has yet seen that he has found any of these groups of nebulae 
with periods of revolution so short as those which have been 
determined for some of the double stars. 

Finally d'Arrest describes a very small number of cases where 

• A brief analysis of these valuable researches of Sir John Herschel, accompanied 
with a plate, was given in the Bibliothlque Univer telle for June and July, 1884. 

T M. d'Arrest has quite recently published in No. 1369 of the "Aidroncmitch* 
Nachriehten," a catalogue of the positions and appearances of 50 double nebulas, for 
the beginning of 1861, which he has already recognised and of which a doaen are 
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he has been able, by comparing a nebula with some small star 
near it, and repeating this comparison after a certain time, to 
show slight differences of distance or of position which might 
indicate a proper motion of one or the other of these heavenly 
bodies. 

I here terminate this brief review, in which I have been able 
to give only a hasty glance at the actual labors of observers 
upon one of the more difficult and less advanced portions of 
astronomical science. 

P. S. M. <T Arrest announces, in No. 1878 of the " Astronom- 
ische Nachrichten" that he has recognized in the constellation 
Taurus the existence of a second nebula of variable brightness. 



SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

I. PHYSICS. 

I. On a new form of Spectroscope, (from a letter of Dr. Wolcott 
Qibbs to B. Silliman, Jr.) — " Messrs. J. and W. Grunow, the well known 
opticians of this city, have just completed, at my suggestion, a spectroscope 
involving a new principle or rather one for the first time applied to instru- 
ments of this kind. In this instrument the prism of flint glass has a re- 
fracting angle of only 87° : the rays which diverge from the slit are ren- 
dered parallel in the usual manner by an achromatic lens having the slit 
in its principal focus. The bundle of rays then falls upon the first surface 
of the prism at a perpendicular incidence, and of course makes an angle 
of 37° with the second surface. Under these circumstances the refraction 
takes place at an angle so near the limiting angle that the refracted rays 
emerge nearly parallel to the second surface of the prism. The amount 
of dispersion produced in this manner is very great, while the loss of light, 
occasioned by reflection at the first surface in prisms of 60° placed. in 
the position of least deviation, is avoided. The spectrum thus produced 
possesses remarkable intensity and the dark lines are seen in countless 
numbers and with great distinctness. The instrument in this form 4s suf- 
ficient for all chemical purposes, but it h so constructed as to permit the 
use of a second prism by which the length of the spectrum is of course 
greatly increased. Though the telescopes are only 6 inches in length, 
with a magnifying power of about 6, the spectrum compares very advan- 
tageously with that of a large apparatus with telescopes of 18 inches focal 
length and H inches aperture and a prism of 60°. I may mention that 
the centre of the second surface of the prism lies in the vertical axis of the 
instrument, and also that in a prism of this kind the refracted rays di- 
verge as if from a single radiant point, which is not the case with prisms 
of the ordinary construction, the angular dispersion being at the same 
time much greater. So far as I have been able to find, this form of prism 
was first employed by Matthiessen. In a lithographed copy of Regnault's 
lectures on Optics at the College de France in 1848, prisms on this 
principle of various forms are figured and described, together with the 
spectra produced. These last exhibit an extraordinary extension of the 
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violet end of the spectrum. A Matthiessen prism of flint glass id which 
the first surface is concave, so as to admit the addition of a double con- 
vex lens of crown glass, appears to be preferable for the spectroscope, in 
consequence of the saving of light" 
New York, Nov. 28, 1862. 

II. CHEMISTRY. 
1. General Chemistry. 

2. On the preparation of Ozone. — Scbonbein has given a method of 
obtaining ozone (—0) in comparatively large quantities and with great 
facility. Chemically pure, finely pulverized hyperraanganate of potash is 
to be dissolved in pure sulphuric acid of density 1*85 |HO,S0 3 ], so that 
the liquid is opaque and ha* a deep olive-green color. The solution is to 
be introduced into a flask with two necks, arranged in such a manner that 
finely pulverized peroxyd of barium may be introduced at pleasure and 
the gas evolved collected over water. The gas obtained in this manner 
possesses all the properties of ozone as obtained by the slow oxydation 
of phosphorus or by electrolysis. Taken into the lungs it produces con- 
traction of the chest and catarrh. It destroys organic coloring matters 
with the greatest energy ; burns pyrogallic acid completely to carbonic 
acid and water; does not combine with water to form HO a , but reduces 
peroxyd of hydrogen to water, losing its smell and power of oxydation; 
it oxydizes lead, silver and arsenic in the cold ; liberates iodine from me- 
tallic iodids; oxydizes the protoxyds of lead and manganese to peroxyds; 
converts sulphids into sulphates, and changes ferrocyanid to ferridcyanid 
of potassium. The gas thus possesses all the properties of ozone : it is 
however only a mixture of a small quantity of ozone with a large quan- 
tity of neutral oxygen. The author remarks that it is only the green 
solution of the hyperraanganate which yields ozone in the above process. 
When the sulphuric acid is so dilute as to give a red solution no ozone is 
evolved. 

BdiTORR claims priority in the discovery of the above method of pre- 
paring ozone. He recommends a mixture of two parts of dry hy perman- 
ganate of potash with three of sulphuric acid, and finds that the addition 
of peroxyd of barium is wholly unnecessary, as the mixture slowly evolves 
ozone at ordinary temperatures. Bottger finds this mixture one of the 
most powerful oxydizing agents yet known. Ether, alcohol and the 
etherial oils burst into flame when brought into contact with a mere trace, 
and flowers of sulphur are instantly converted into sulphuric acid, the 
action being attended by an explosive noise. — Journal fur Prakt. Chem^ 
B. 86, p. 70 and 377. w. a. 

8. On the allotropie form of Oxygen. — SchSnbein has further endeav- 
ored to strengthen his position in regard to the existence of a positive and 
a negative oxygen, ~\-0 and — O, by the following facts. Strips of 
paper soaked in a solution of sulphate of manganese are rapidly rendered 
brown by — O in consequence of the formation of peroxyd of manganese 
Mn0 2 , while antozone or -\-0 produces no such change, but on the con- 
trary bleaches paper rendered brown by the peroxyd. This is easily 
proved by hanging strips of darkened paper over a vessel in which -\-0 
is generated by the action of sulphuric acid upon peroxyd of barium. 
Hypermanganic acid is rapidly decolorized by +0 with formation of 
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protoxyd of manganese, which may then be converted by — O into Mn0 2 . 
In place of sulphate of manganese, basic acetate of lead may be used 
which with — gives PbO a in its turn reduced by +0 to PbO and neu- 
tral oxygen. Chromic acid is also reduced by +0 to Cr 2 8 . The ex- 
planation of these facts, according to Schonbein, depends upon the exist- 
ence of —0 in the peroxyd of lead, hypermanganate of potash, and 
chromic acid, while -\-0 is contained in the peroxyds of barium and 
hydrogen. The union of equal weights of +0 and — gives ordinary or 
neutral oxygen. This view, which is certainly attractive and plausible, 
appears to be contradicted by several facts. Thus peroxyd of hydrogen, 
H0 2 , oxydizes acetate of lead and gives PbO a , which with excess of 
H0 2 is again reduced, while neutral oxygen is set free. Concentrated 
iodhydric acid is also decomposed both bv +0 and - and even by 
neutral oxygen, though slowly. Schonbein endeavors to explain these 
facts by assuming that the different forms of oxygen may pass into each 
other and that certain substances possess the power of producing such a 
change. According to this view acetate of lead, protoxyds of iron and 
manganese, iodhydric acid, &c, by contact convert -\-Q into — O, and 
Schdnbein accordingly lays* down the principle that for the oxydation of 
the same kind of matter the same kind of oxygen is always necessary. — 
Journal fur prakt. Chemie, 86, p. 30. Chemieches Centralblatt y No. 44, 
1862. w. o. 

4. The fundamental properties of Oxygen and Hydrogen. — Heldt has 
published a pamphlet with the above title in which the views of Schdn- 
bein as to the allotropic modification of oxygen are controverted. The 
author's principal conclusions are as follows : 

(1.) There are no such modifications of oxygen as ozone and antozone* 
Phosphorus with water and oxygen yields ordinary peroxyd of hydrogen 
H0 8 , and a gaseous peroxyd of hydrogen of powerfully oxydizing prop- 
erties which is mixed in variable proportions with air or oxygen. The 
presence of hydrogen in this compound may be proved by passing the 
gas through a perfectly dry tube lined on the inside with a delicate coat- 
ing of anhydrous phosphoric acid and heating the tube in one place. The 
acid remains unchanged in the flame but deliquesces behind it. The 
same result is obtained with the gas produced by the decomposition of 
pecoxyd of barium by sulphuric acid and which Schonbein terms antozone. 

(2.) Pure uncombined oxygen never possesses the properties of these 
gases. 

(3.) Powerfully oxydizing bodies are obtained by saturating various 
liquid or gaseous organic compounds with oxygen. They obtain in 
this manner the properties of the inorganic superoxyds. Oil of turpen- 
tine, oil of bitter almonds, &o., are of this class. 

(4.) Other oils are perfectly indifferent to starch and iodid of potassium 
paper. The vapors of these oils cannot serve as carriers of oxygeu. 

(5.) Certain oils possess the property of bleaching the blue reagent 
paper, and by mixing the vapors of two kinds of oil, vapors may be ob- 
tained which neither bleach blue paper nor render white paper blue. 

(6.) In cases of oxydation by means of oxygen gas, whether in the 
dark or in sunlight, the oxygen never passes first into another or active 
condition. The author proved that air which had been employed to 
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oxydize a solution of sulphate of iron had undergone no change what- 



(7.) The only method of communicating to perfeotly dry oxygen a 
higher activity is electrization. Otherwise oxygen is never capable of 
setting iodine free from iodid of potassium. 

(8.) Atmospheric air almost always gives a more or less distinct reaction 
with iodid of potassium paper. This arises from various causes as the 
atmosphere is a reservoir for all the gaseous substances which are formed 
at the surface of the earth. The reaction is always produced by two 
opposing forces, one which sets the iodine free and another which com- 
bines with iodine or bleaches the blue paper. Among the former we may 
mention nitrous acid ; among the latter, various hydrogen compounds, as 
HS, PH 8 , Ac. 

(9.) Peroxyd of hydrogen (of Th6nard) is not oxydized water, or, as 
Schdnbein assumes, HO+M-O). but a carrier of oxygen of which all the 
oxygen may be transferred. When the peroxyd is brought in contact 
with another substance which has an attraction for oxygen or hydrogen, 
the whole quantity is resolved with oxygen or hydrogen, either of which 
may combine with the body in question, so that the peroxyd may aot as 
a reducing or as an oxydizing agent. According to Heldt, when H0 2 
and Pb0 2 are brought in contact, the oxygen given off arises exclusively 
from the HO. and not as Schdnbein maintains, partly from Pb0 2 and 
partly from H0 2 . When hydrate of baryta and peroxyd of hydrogen 
are brought in contact, the latter simply yields half its oxygen to the 
former. In this manner the author endeavors to show that the assump- 
tion of polarity of oxygen is unnecessary. — Die fundamental Mgensckaf- 
ten dee Saueretoffs una Waseerstofs. Experimental-unUreuchungen van 
Dr. Wilhelm Heldt.— Quoted in Chemieehes Central Blatt, No. 44, 1862. 

w. o. 
6. On the formation of nitrite of ammonium from water and atmo* 
epherie air under the influence of heat — The readiness with which a 
solution of nitrite of ammonium is decomposed into water and nitrogen 
according to the equation NH 4 0, N0 a =2N-(-4H0, is familiar to all 
chemists. Schdnbein has succeeded in showing that water and nitrogen 
may be made to recombine with unexpected facility under the influence 
of heat When pure water is dropped into a platinum crucible heated 
to so high a temperature that the water evaporates immediately without 
passing into the spheroidal state and each drop is allowed to evaporate 
before another is added, it will be found that the water, condensed in a cold 
flask held over the crucible, contains distinct traces of nitrite of ammonium. 
A few grammes, acidulated with some drops of dilute sulphuric acid, com- 
municate a blue color to iodid of potassium and starch. The reaction is 
sometimes more and sometimes less distinct, and the substance of the cru- 
cible has no influence whatever on the result In a successful experiment, 
the addition of caustic potash evolves ammonia enough to tinge curcuma- 
paper distinctly and give a distinct cloud with chlorhydric acid gas. 
When a large copper still is used for the experiment, the water collected 
contains so much nitrite as to give distinct reactions, not only with the 
iodid-starch but with hypermanganate of potash, which is decolorized. 
Am. Jour. Scl— Second Sbbixs, Vol. XXXV, No. 108.— Jaw., 1863. 
15 
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Oh evaporation to dryness with caustic potash, a residue is obtained 
which possesses all the properties of a nitrite. De Saussure long since 
showed that the combustion of hydrogen in oxygen mixed with nitro- 
gen produced ammonia and nitrous, acid which he mistook for nitric 
acid, and Sch5nbein in 1845 showed that the combustion of hydro- 
carbon jets, <fec, produced some oxydizing agent, the nature of which was 
not clearly recognized for want of sufficiently delicate tests. Schonbein 
now shows that the combustion of charcoal, fats, illuminating gases, wood, 
coal and phosphorus produces the nitrite in determinable quantities. A 
piece of phosphorus burnt inside of a bell glass which stands upon a 
plate filled with water, will give, after a few repetitions of the operation-, 
enough ammonia to be distinctly recognized by means of caustic potash. 
The slow combustion of arsenic, in air at a temperature of 200°, also pro- 
duces ammonia. Schonbein attributes the formation of nitrite of ammo- 
nium in all these cases to the heat and not to the act of combustion. 
The importance of the facts pointed out by Schdnbein in explaining the 
occurrence of nitrite and nitrate of ammonium in the atmosphere will be 
obvious, as well as their bearing on agricultural chemistry. — Ann. der 
Ohemie und Pharm. y exxiv, 1. 

Prof. Bottger of Frankfort, claims to have been the first to show by 
experiment as well as to announce that in every act of combustion which 
takes place in air, nitrite of ammonium is formed. (Pogg. Ann^ cxvii, 
175.) An experiment of Kolbe's may also be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. This chemist found that when hydrogen is burned in an open flask 
of oxygen standing vertically, a reddish-yellow gas is soon formed, and 
the water which collects in the flask has a strong acid reaction from the 
presence of nitric acid. — {Ann. der Chemie und Pharmacie, cxix, 176.) 

w. o. 

6. On a new mode of detecting the presence of small quantities of per- 
oxyd of hydrogen.— When, a solution of basic acetate of lead is added to 
water containing peroxyd of hydrogen, a portion of the lead is converted 
into peroxyd, PbO a . Sch&nbein has based upon this reaction a method 
of detecting the presence of the minutest traces of peroxyd of hydrogen, 
which consists simply in adding to the suspected water a few drops of 
basic acetate of lead, a solution of iodid of potassium starch and a few 
drops of dilute acetic acid, when a more or less intense blue color makes 
its appearance. In this manner it is easy to detect the presence of H0 2 
in water containing only one three-millionth part of its weight — Journal 
furprakt. Chemie, lxxxvi, 129. w. g. 

7. On the oxyethylene bases. — Wubtz has described in somejietail the 
formation and properties of the remarkable series of compounds of oxyd 
of ethylene and ammonia discovered by him some time since. These 
bases are formed by the direct union of oxyd of ethylene, C 4 H 4 O a , with 
ammonia. Their basic characters are perfectly distinct but diminish in 
intensity as the quantity of oxyd of ethylene increases. The formulas of 
the compounds in question are as follows : 

(C 4 H 4 O a ) p NH 3 (C 4 H 4 2 ) 5 , NH 3 



(C 4 H 4 O aa ,NH 3 (C 4 H 4 O a ) 6 , NH 3 

C *5*°**'£5» (<W) a ) 7 ,NH 3 

(C 4 H 4 O a ) 4 ,NH 3 
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and it is possible that bases of a still higher order exist Wurtz remarks 
that these bases cannot be reduced to or derived from the ammonia type, 
whence it follows that there may be, among the neutral bases containing 
oxygen, bodies which are not compound ammonias, that is, which cannot 
be considered as derived from ammonia by substitution. — CompUs Ren- 
dus, liii, p. 336. .w. o. 

8. On Acetylene. — Berthklot has found that when graphite is intensely 
heated by means of the galvanic current in an atmosphere of hydrogen, 
acetylene is formed in considerable quantity. The same result is obtained 
with gas-carbon and with purified wood-charcoal, though in this last case 
with much greater difficulty, perhaps in consequence of the difficulty of 
heating the very porous mass to the requisite high temperature. Carbon 
does not combine with chlorine, bromine, or iodine under the circum- 
stances in which acetylene is formed, nor can pure carbon be made to 
combine with pure nitrogen. The spark of Ruhmkorff's apparatus gives 
do acetylene with pure carbon and hydrogen. — Comptes Rendu*, liv, 
1042, 1070. w. o. 

9. On a new series of compounds containing Boron. — Frankland has 
given a further account of the compounds of boron with ethyl, &&, 
already noticed in this Journal. Boric ethid, B(C 4 H 5 ) 8 , combines with 
ammonia with great energy to form an aromatic, oily, alkaline liquid, 
which has the formula B(0 4 H ft ) 3 +NH s . Boric methid, B(C a H 3 ) 8 is 
formed like boric ethid by acting upon boric ether with zinc-methyl. It is 
a colorless gas of an intolerably irritating and pungent odor : its density 
is 1*93137. Under a pressure of three atmospheres at a temperature of 
10° C, it condenses to a transparent colorless liquid. It is sparingly sol- 
uble in water but very soluble in alcohol and ether. In air it takes fire 
spontaneously, burning with a bright green flame. When suddenly 
mixed with air it explodes with great violence. When boric ethid or 
methid is allowed to escape very slowly from a glass tube into the air, 
it burns with a lambent blue flame invisible in daylight, the tem- 
perature of which is so low that the finger may be held in it for some 
time without inconvenience. Boric methid combines with ammonia to 
form a colorless crystalline body having- the formula B(C 4 H 8 ) 3 +NH3- 
Caustic potash, soda, lime and baryta absorb boric methid, forming alka- 
line substances soluble in water. They may be compared to borates in 
which three equivalents of oxygen are replaced by three of methyl.—* 
Proc Royal Society, vol. xii, 123. w. Q. 

2. ANALYTICAL ChKMISTET. 

10. Behavior of Magnesia Salts towards Carbonate of Ammonia. — 
Divers finds that the statement, common in treatises on analytical chem- 
istry, is incorrect, that carbonate of ammonia precipitates magnesia salts 
imperfectly or not at all, and that any precipitate formed, may be redis- 
solved by chlorid of ammonium. If dilute solutions of sulphate of magne- 
sia, chlorid of ammonium and carbonate of ammonia be mingled, a gran- 
ular precipitate is formed in ten minutes or so; the less time being required 
as the carbonate is in greater excess. The precipitate thus produced is the 
double carbonate of ammonia and magnesia NH 4 CO ? , MgO 00 9 , 4HO. 
This salt is decomposed by a little water, carbonate of ammonia being 
dissolved, and carbonate of magnesia remaining. It dissolves completely 
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in a large amount of water, but, if the solution be nearly saturated, it 
shortly lets fall carbonate of magnesia. In solutions of chlorid of ammo- 
nium and sulphate of ammonia, it is very slightly soluble, and is almost 
totally insoluble in solutions of carbonate of ammonia. It is therefore 
inadmissible to employ carbonate of ammonia in precipitating phosphate 
of magnesia-ammonia, as Rose has pointed out in his Traiti. — Jour. 
Chem. Soc^ May, 1862, p. 196. s. w. j. 

11. On Arsenic in Sulphuric Acid. — Bloxam finds that all commercial 
sulphuric acid contains a trace of arsenic which cannot be separated by 
boiling with hydrochloric acid, or chlorid of potassium, nor by repeated 
fractional distillation, either alone or with bichromate or permanganate of 
potash. 

Bloxam prepared pure sulphuric acid from sulphurous acid, steam, and 
nitric oxyd, but only when the sulphurous acid was evolved from crystal- 
lized sulphite of soda and sulphuric acid at a low temperature, and ni- 
tric oxyd from nitre, sulphate of iron, and dilute sulphuric acid at a very 
moderate heat 

Bloxam traced the arsenic of oil of vitriol to the sulphur, being able to 
detect it in the Sicilian sulphur employed in the manufacture of the 
purest specimen of commercial sulphuric acid. — Jour. Chem. Soc., Feb. 
1862, p. 52. s. w. J. 

12. Estimation of Lime. — Wickb converts oxalate of lime into sulphate 
in the following manner : the dry oxalate is transferred to a platinum cru- 
cible, and the filter, after it is burned by itself, is added. The contents of 
the crucible are treated with such a quantity of pure concentrated sul- 
phuric acid that the mass is entirely saturated with it; great excess be- 
ing avoided. The crucible is now placed on the sand bath until the first 
action, which consists in a moderate swelling of the mass and efferves- 
cence, is over. Next, the excess of sulphuric acid is expelled by cautiously 
heating over a small flame in a ventilating hood ; finally, the residue is 
ignited, and the sulphate of lime is weighed. Wicke found this method 
both accurate and speedy of execution. — Henneberg's Journal fur Land- 
wirtkschaft, 1861, p. 115. s. w. J. 

13. Quantitative determination of Starch. — Starch has been estimated 
hitherto by mechanical separation, by fermentation and weighing the car- 
bonic acid, by conversion into sugar and finding the amount of the latter 
by means of Fehling's standard copper solution, or finally by difference. 
Of these methods none are worthy of entire confidence in the majority of 
circumstances. Fehling's method, the best in most cases, has little value 
as usually conducted, since the more delicate forms of cellulose pass into 
sugar by digestion with acids, while the insoluble albuminoids yield both 
by treatment with acids and diastase, substances which reduce alkaline 
copper solutions. 

Dr. Dragendorff of the Rostock Laboratory proceeds with starch deter- 
minations as follows : the pulverized substance after drying out all hygro- 
scopic moisture at 212° is digested for 18-80 hours at a temperature of 
212° in 10-12 times its weight of a solution of 5-6 parts of hydrate of 
potash in 94-95 parts of anhydrous alcohol. The digestion must take 
place in sealed glass tubes, or in a silver vessel which admits of closing 
perfectly. By this treatment the albuminoid substances, the fata, the 
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sugar and dextrin are brought into such a condition that simple washing 
with alcohol or water suffices to remove them completely. The chief 
part of the phosphoric and silicic acids is likewise rendered soluble. 
The starch grains are not affected, neither does the cellulose undergo al* 
Ceration, either qualitatively or quantitatively. In fact this treatment 
serves excellently to isolate starch grains for microscopic investigations. 
Besides starch and cellulose nothing resists the action of alcoholic potash 
aave portions of cuticle, gum, and some earthy salts. 

When the digestion is finished, it is advisable, especially in case the sub* 
stance is rich in fat, to bring the contents of the tube upon a filter while 
still hot, as otherwise potash salts of the fat acids may crystallise out It 
is also well to wash immediately, first, with hot absolute alcohol, then, with 
cold alcohol of ordinary strength, and finally, with cold water until these 
several solvents remove nothing more. In the analysis of matters which 
contain much mucilage, as flax seed, the washing must be completed with 
alcohol of 8-10 per cent, to prevent the swelling up of the residue. 

The filter should be of good ordinary (not Swedish) paper, should be 
washed with hydrochloric acid and water, dried at 212°, and weighed. 
When the substance is completely washed, the filter and its contents are 
dried, first at 120° and finally at 212°. The loss consists of albuminoids, 
fat, sugar and a part of the salts of the substance, and when the last 
three are separately estimated, it may serve to control the estimation, by 
elementary analysis, of the albuminoids. 

The filter with its contents is now reduced to powder or shreds, and 
the whole is heated with water containing 5 per cent of hydrochloric acid 
until a drop of the liquid no longer reacts blue with iodine. The treat- 
ment with potash leaves the starch grains in such a state of purity from 
incrusting matters, that their conversion into dextrin proceeds with great 
promptness and is accomplished before the cellulose begins to be percepti- 
bly acted upon. By weighing the residue that remains from the action of 
hydrochloric acid, after washing and drying, the amount of cellulose, cork, 
lignin, gum and insoluble mineral matter is found. By subtracting these 
from the weight of the substance after exhaustion with potash, the quan- 
tity of starch is learned with great accuracy. The only error introduced 
by this method lies in the solution of some saline matters by the acid. 
The quantity is however so small as rarely to be appreciable. If needful, 
it can be taken into account by evaporating the acid solution to dryness, 
incinerating and weighing the residue. By warming with concentrated 
malt extract at 132°, the starch alone is taken into solution, and no cor- 
rection is needed for saline matters. If it is wished to determine the 
sugar produced by the transformation of the starch, a weaker acid must 
of course be employed. In case of mucilaginous substances, the starch 
must be extracted by digestion with a strong solution of chldrid of sodi- 
um, to which the requisite quantity of chlorhydric acid has been added, 
and the residue should be washed with water to which some alcohol has 
been added.— Hctmeberg's Journal fir Lcmdvrirthtchaft, 1862, p. 206. 

s. W.J. 
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III. METALLURGY. 

1. Metallurgy. The art of extracting metals from their ores, and 
adapting tftem to various purposes of manufacture; by John Pxrct, 
M.l)., F.R.S., Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Government School of Mines. 
8vo, pp. 685. Murray, London, 1861. — This volume — after a brief intro- 
duction on certain physical properties of the metals, and some general 
considerations on metallurgical processes — treats in a most thorough and 
masterly manner of the subjects, Fuel, Fire-Clay, Copper, Zinc and Brass. 
Dr. Percy's work is not merely a critical compilation from the best au- 
thorities, but it contains a very large amount of exceedingly valuable 
original matter, the result of his own investigations, and of experiments 
made under his direction by Messrs. R. Smith, Dick, Spiller, Tookey and 
others, in the Metallurgical Laboratory of the Royal School of Mines. In 
feet, so far as our own knowledge extends, this work contains more valua- 
ble original matter than any other treatise on General Metallurgy which 
has been published since the classic work of Karsten. The book will prove 
of great service to both chemists and practical metallurgists. It is 
characterized by great clearness and accuracy in its statements, giving 
careful reference to authorities when quoted, exercising a discriminating 
criticism when needful, and withal a frankness in dealing with unset- 
tled and questionable points, which commands the respect and con- 
fidence of the reader. The work is illustrated by more than one hundred 
and fifty wood engravings, which are remarkable for their great accu- 
racy. We look with interest for the second and final volume, and trust 
that it will soon appear, inasmuch as the author promises to have it 
ready for publication before the end of 1862. It will treat of the sub- 
jects Iron, Lead, Silver, Gold, Platinum, Nickel, Cobalt, Arsenic, Bismuth, 
Antimony, Tin, Mercury, etc. o. j. b. 

2. Occurrence of crystallized Silicon in Pig-Iron. — Prof Robert 
Richter has discovered crystallized silicon in a specimen of crystallized 
pig-iron from a furnace at Gradaz in Carniola (Austria). Fragments of 
the iron were treated with dilute chlorhydric acid until all evolution of 
gas ceased ; the residue was thrown on a filter, washed, dried and then 
heated in a platinum crucible in a stream of oxygen gas until all the car- 
bon and iron were completely oxydized. The oxydized residue was boiled 
with concentrated chlorhydric acid, and after solution of the oxyd of iron 
there remained a quantity of graphite-like scales, which, examined under 
the microscope had a perfect metallic lustre, and a silver-white color. 
These scales remained unchanged when heated in oxygen, and were 
unacted upon when treated with chlorhydric and nitric acids : heated 
with nitre and carbonate of soda the scales were rapidly oxydized, and on 
further treatment the product of this oxydation proved to be silicic acid. 
The knowledge of the occurrence of silicon in pig-iron is a matter of im- 
portance for the ironmaster, as this may sometimes be the cause of 
the difficult welding, and other undesirable properties of some kinds of 
iron. For this crystallized silicon cannot be removed by the ordinary 
process of puddling ; as has already been shown, it is not oxydized even 
when heated in oxygen gas. To remove crystallized silicon from iron in 
the puddling process it would be necessary to add soda, or perhaps litharge 
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in order to separate it — Berg. u. ffuttmmaannisches Jahrbuch der k. h. 
Montan-Lehranstalten zu Leoban und Przibram, xi, 289. o. J. b. 

3. Concentration of silver in lead by Pattinsoris process. — The Pattin- 
son process for desilverizing lead depends upon the fact that an alloy of 
silver and lead in certain amounts, and up to a certain proportion, is more 
fusible than pure lead, or lead with only a little silver. Prof. Reich of Frei- 
berg has made a series of experiments to ascertain the limit to which the 
concentration process is practicable. He finds that when lead contains 
about 2£ pr. ct. of silver, the alloy has reached its lowest fusibility, and conse- 
quently the crystals which separate on cooling have the same richness as 
the remaining fluid metal or " mother liquor." Reich gives the follow- 
ing table, showing the progress of the Concentration of the silver in the 
lead in his experiments. 

Amount or silver in Silver in the Silver in the fluid 

the original lead. separated crystals. mother liquor. 

•704 pr. ct. -390 - -466 pr. ct. 1-025 pr. ct 

•732 -318 --374 1-076 

•966 -410- -680 1-450 

•988 -890 --624 1-530 

1-442 -682 1-922 

2-090 2-011 2-260 

2-116 1-728—2-216 2*248 

2-206 2-212 2-268 

On attempting to obtain crystals from lead containing 2*266 pr. ct of 
silver, the crystals separated with difficulty giving a mean amount of 
2-264 pr. ct of silver, while the remaining mother liquor contained 2*292 
pr. ct Two experiments made to determine the point of fusion of ar- 
gentiferous lead, gave with a mercury thermometer the following results : 
lead with 0*0065 pr. ct silver fused at 321° 0. with 0-476 fused at 309° C, 
—Jahrbuch fur den Berg- und Hutten-Mann, Freiberg, 1862, p. 185. 

O.J. B. 

4, On the desulpkuration of iron in puddling. — The inferior quality 
of bar-iron obtained from the puddling of pig-iron reduced from iron ores 
rich in sulphur, or even from good ores when reduced with coal contain- 
ing much pyrites, is well known to ironmasters, and many methods have 
been devised for the desulphuration of this iron in the puddling process. 
Among the best of these is the addition of binoxyd of manganese ; still 
this is liable to objection as it is infusible, and thus prevents its becoming 
thoroughly incorporated with the iron ; moreover, commercial oxyd of 
manganese often contains impurities which possibly may be taken up by 
the iron in the puddling-process, and influence unfavorably the quality of 
bar-iron produced. This subject has recently been studied by Prof. 
Robert Richter of Leoben (Austria). Richter calls to mind the power- 
fully oxydizing effect of litharge (oxyd of lead), and its use to promote 
oxydation in many metallurgical processes. On experiment ne finds 
that litharge will not only remove sulphur in the puddling process, but, 
what is equally important, it also oxydizes the phosphorus contained in 
the iron, thus affording a most simple means of correcting two sources of 
greatest annoyance to the ironmaster. 
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The experiments were made at the forget of Count- Donnerunark at 
Frantachach near Wolfoberg in Carinthia, with pig-iron which contained 
so much sulphur that it was impossible to make it into puddled-bar. The 
process of puddling was undertaken in two double puddling-furnaces 
arranged for burning wood. Each furnace was charged with 7 cwt of 
this iron. To one of the furnaces there was added 8 lbs. of sulphid of 
iron and i lb. of pbosphid of iron, in order to still further deteriorate the 
quality of the product. After complete fusion, 8 lbs. of litharge was 
added to the furnace in which the sulphid and pbosphid of iron had 
been placed, and on thoroughly mixing this with the charge, the iron 
commenced to boil finely — the litharge being deoxydixed by the carbon* 
The reduced lead was immediately reoxydized by the atmosphere, and by 
subsequent reduction and reoxydation it again and again exercised its 
oxydizing influence on the harmful impurities contained in the iron. 
There was soon formed an easily fusible slag containing oxyd of lead, 
which also exercised an oxydizing influence upon the impurities contained 
in the iron, while at the same time the oxyds thus formed united with 
the slag. After an hour and a half from the time of charging, the iron 
was made into balls, these were shingled, and without difficulty rolled into 
puddled bar. In the other furnace, in which the iron was puddled in 
the usual manner, it was two and a half hours before the puddled balls 
could be taken out of the furnace, and, notwithstanding the greatest care 
was exercised, these crumbled to pieces when struck with the hammer, 
and rolling into bar was not to be thought of. Besides this, the loss in 
weight when the litharge was employed was but 1 1 per cent, while in 
puddling this iron by the ordinary process the loss was 18 per cent The 
puddled-bar obtained from puddling with litharge proved neither hot 
or cold short, and was of sufficiently good quality to oe forged into iron 
for scythes. A repetition of the experiments gave a confirmation of these 
results. Richter adds, that in some instances the use of metallic lead may 
perhaps be preferable to litharge. — B. u. H. Jahrbuch, x, 505. o. jr. b. 

5. On the amount of manganese in some varieties of iron. — It is well 
known that iron reduced from spathic ore, and other ores containing man- 
ganese, not unfrequently contains a considerable percentage of manganese. 
in the variety oi pig-iron called by the Germans Sptegekisen (rnirror- 
tron), the manganese nas been estimated by different chemists to be from 
4 to 7 pr. ct In 1860, Dr. K. List published an analysis of a white-iron 
from Rablinghausen, made from a mixture of ores containing from 20 
to 25 pr. ct of oxyd of manganese, in which he found but 3*80 pr. ct of 
manganese. As the ore was so rich in manganese, List concluded that 
the iron obtained from its reduction must contain the maximum amount 
of manganese — that iron could not take up more than 880 pr. ct. manga- 
nese, and that the earlier analyses giving more than this must be incor- 
rect (Polytechnisches Journal, civ. 119!) Prof. Richter of Leoben has, 
however, reviewed List's results, and shows that the differences in the 
manganese content of iron smelted at different furnaces, or at different 
times does not necessarily depend upon the quantity of this substance in 
the ore, but upon the temperature of the furnace, and the relative amount 
of coal used in the reduction. The higher the temperature, and the larger 
the proportion of coal in the charge, the greater will be the relative 
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amount of manganese reduced. The basic or add nature of the slag has 
also an important influence on the amount of the reduced manganese — it 
is easily reduced from a basic slag, but with considerable difficulty from 
an acid slag. Richter gives analyses of Spiegeleisen from Jauerburg in 
Carniola and Theresienthal in Bohemia : 

Jatterburf. Therefienthal. 

Sulphur, 0-073 

Silicon, 1-902 2*782 

Manganese, 7*578 22*188 

Carbon, .... 2*811 

The extraordinary amount of manganese found in the specimen from 

Theresienthal so influenced the properties of the iron, that it was not 

magnetic, and had not the power to throw down copper from a solution 

of chlorid of copper, it simply reduced it to sub-ehlorid. 

Richter further remarks that the same mass of iron may contain more 
manganese in one part than another, this is due to the tendency man- 
ganese has to separate from the fused mass, and the upper portion of a 
**pig" may thus contain more manganese than the lower portion. — B. «. 
M. Jahrbuch, xi. 295. o. J. B. 

IV. AGKIOTJLTUKAL CHEMISTBY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. On the Nature of the Gas produced from the Decomposition of Car* 
bonic Acid by Leaves exposed to the Light ; by M. Boussingault. — An 
interesting paper in Ann. Set. liat^ (Bot.) y 4th series, xvi, p. 1-27, 1 862. 
Referring to the history of discovery in respect to the relations of plants ' 
to the atmosphere, Boussingault remarks, that Bonnet first took notice 
of the emission of air from the surface of leaves ; Priestly recognized 
this air to be oxygen ; Ingenhous showed the presence of light to be ne- 
cessary ; and Senebier proved that the oxygen gas eliminated by leaves 
under the light of the sun came from the decomposition of carbonic acid 
gas. Theodore de Saussure, nearly at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, ascertained the fact, (which has since been often overlooked,) that the 
volume of oxygen gas produced was not quite equal to that of carbonic 
acid decomposed ; and also that nitrogen gas was always evolved, to an 
amount about equal to that of the oxygen gas which had somehow disap- 
peared. He supposed that this nitrogen came from the substance of the 
plant, — not considering, what is now obvious, that the substance of the 
plant did not contain, and therefore could not have furnished, any thing 
like this quantity of nitrogen. 

In modern times, Daubeny was unable to obtain from leaves oxygen 
gas free from azote; and Draper states that he found the astonishing 
amount of from 22 to 49 per cent of the gas emitted from the leaves of 
Pinus teoia and Poa annua to be nitrogen. The first step towards the 
elucidation of the matter was made by Cloez and Gratiolet, who, expos- 
ing the leaves of a common Pond-weed (Potamogeton perfoliate) in 
water slightly impregnated with carbonic acid, found the first day 15-70 
per cent of the gas eliminated was nitrogen ; the second, 13*79 ; the 
third, 12*00; the fourth, 10*26; the fifth, 9*53; the sixth, 8*15; the sev- 
enth, 4*34 ; the eighth, 2-90. That is, the oxygen gas grew purer and 
Am. Joub. Sci.— Second Sbriss, Vol. XXXY, No. 103.— Jaw., 1863. 
16 
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purer, exactly as if the atote retained in the tissues of the plant, or in the 
water, was gradually expelled by the oxygen. Similar experiments were 
made by Boussingault in 1844, confirming these results; and also, 
later, a set of comparative experiments, with and without leaves, which 
confirmed the truth- of the conjecture as to the source of most of the ni- 
trogen. But, after all, he could not obtain any oxygen gas free from 
azote. 

Boussingault now devised a new method of proceeding, by which he 
avoided the difficulty about extraneous nitrogen, <fcc. The mean results 
of 25 experiments (which are detailed particularly in the memoir), made 
with a variety of plants, are, that 100 measures of carbonic acid gas, 
decomposed by foliage under the light, gave 97*2 of oxygen gas ; and 
that I'll of azote had appeared which, from the plan of the experiments, 
could not have come from the water, nor have been contained in the 
plant 

At this point Boussingault raised the question whether this gas, which 
remained after the absorption of the oxygen by the pyrogallate and the 
carbonic acid by potassa, was necessarily and really nitrogen. A suite of 
experiments, devised and executed in this view, brought out the interest- 
ing result that the supposed azote, which, moreover, corresponded very 
nearly with the amount of oxygen gas that had disappeared, was oxyd of 
carbon, i e. carbonic oxyd ! There is also a little protocarburet of hydro- 
gen. So "foliage during the decomposition of carbonic acid does not 
really emit nitrogen gas, but with the oxygen gas emits some oxyd of 
carbon and some protocarburet of hydrogen, and these combustible gases, 

like the oxygen, are produced only under the light of the sun In other 

terms, to keep strictly within the conditions of the experiments, these 
gases constantly accompany the oxygen of which the sun determines the 
production, when it acts upon a vegetable submerged in water impregna- 
ted with carbonic acid." is this also the case when carbonic acid is de- 
composed by foliage in the air ? 

Boussingault concludes his paper with the remark, that the earlier 
observers looked at their discoveries rather from the hygienic than the 
physiological point of view ; that, while Priestly announced his brilliant 
discovery by the statement that plants purify the air vitiated by combus- 
tion or by the respiration of animals, it is curious enough that a century 
afterwards it should come to be demonstrated, before the Academy of 
Sciences, that probably the leaves of all plants, and certainly those of 
aquatic plants, while emitting oxygen gas which ameliorates the atmos- 
phere, also emit one of the most deleterious of known gases, carbonic 
oxyd ! He closes with the pregnant and natural query, whether the un- 
healthiness of marshy districts is not attributable, at least in part, to the 
disengagement of this pernicious gas by plants? 

We add, that what strikes us with most surprise, is to learn that if 
these results are true, the vegetable machinery would seem to work at a 
loss, and with a real, though it be a small, waste of material ! When 
any carbonic acid taken into the leaves passes off unchanged, so much 
work is not done ; but there is no waste or loss in the process of manu- 
facture. But, looking at the food of plants and their products, — compar- 
ing the raw material with the manfactured article, — it seems apparent 
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that any carbonic acid which is reduced to carbonic oxyd, and given off 
as such, is so much loss or waste ! We may avoid this unwelcome con- 
clusion by the supposition that the carbonic oxyd and carburet of hydro- 
gen are products of the decomposition of some of the vegetable matter 
co€taneou8 with vegetable assimilation, but no part of that process itself, 
ThiB is the more probable, since it cannot reasonably be supposed that 
carbonic acid supplied to the foliage is resolved into oxygen and carbonic 
oxyd and both set free, — which seems to be the alternative. a. o. 

2. Content of Starch in various Seeds. — Dragendorff, applying the 
method alrendy noticed, (p. 116) for estimating starch, found the follow- 
ing percentages, which are interesting, either as serving to compare the 
results of his method with those obtained by others, or on account of 
including some seeds of which hitherto no analyses have been attempted. 
Dragendorff finds that in the seeds of colza and mustard the starch does 
not exist in. the form of grains; but in an unorganized condition (form- 
lose Starke of Schleiden). In the seeds of the LeguminossB, Dragendorff 
supposes a new and undescribed carbohydrate to exist, which has been 
confounded with starch hitherto, but which, unlike starch, is soluble in 
potash solution. 



Wlieat, 

Wheat flour, ... 

Ry«, 

Oats, 

Barley 

Timothy seed, . . 
Rice (hulled),... 

Peas 

Beans (white), . . 
Clover seed, . . • 

Flaxseed, 

Mustard seed, . . 

Colza seed, 

Teltow turnips, 1 . 
Potatoes, 



Lom by drying. 



» by treat- 
ment with alco- 
holic solution of 
potash. 



dry 
dry 



18*2 
158 
11-0 
119 
11*6 
126 
183 

50 
16-7 
108 

76 

85 

68 
substance 
substance 



18-7 
12-6 
282 
221 
23'5 
299 
171 
84*2 
451 
60*0 
461 
516 
68-6 
79-8 
81-6 



Starch. 



Cellulose, cork, 
cuticle, fig Din. 
mucilage and 
insoluble min- 
eral OlbttTS. 



595 
68-7 
59-7 
466 
575 
45*0 
61-7 
87-3 
88-0 
10-8 
23*4 
99 
86 
9-8 
626 



86 

29 

61 
20*4 

7-fi 
12 6 

7-9 
28-5 

6*2 
184 
22*9 
80*6 
21-1 
10-4 

5-9 



8. W. J. 

8. Peat-sandstone. — According to Dr. Meyn there occurs in the heaths 
of Hannover a kind of moor-bed pan, which consists of sand cemented by 
peat; though on account of its color it is generally thought to be either 
bog-iron or iron-sandstone. It is formed by the evaporation of bog- water 
from a nearly pure quartz sand. The grains of sand first acquire a yel- 
low, then a brown, and finally a dark brown or black color. When the 
peat solution evaporates, the peat is left in a form no longer soluble in 
water. It gradually fills up the interstices of the sand and makes an im- 
penetrable mass, possessing a good degree of hardness and tenacity. 
When this peat sandstone is placed in ammonia a dark solution of humio 
acid is obtained, and nothing but white sand remains. — Hennebertf* 
Journal, 1862, p. 344. s. w. J. 

1 A sweet and mealy turnip grown on light soils lor table use. 
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4. On the occurrence of Silica in the higher Plant*. — The existence of 
considerable quantities of silica in the bamboo, in the equisetums, in the 
grasses and sedges has long been known. 

The numerous analyses of the ashes of plants which we now possess, 
indicate that this substance is an invariable ingredient of the higher 
plants when they grow in natural soils. We find it in fact in nearly all 
parts of agricultural and forest plants, The seeds of the bean, quince, 
lemon, madder and flax are among the few parts of plants in which it 
has not been detected. 

In the ash of the wood of most common forest trees, it ranges from 1 
to 3 per cent; in the Carpinus betul it is as high as 497 per cent, (Fr. 
Schulze) : in the Pinus sylvestris y 8*89 per cent, (Levi) : in the Pinus 
picea 20*01 per cent, (Hertwig). 

In the ash of leaves silica is more abundant than in that of wood. The 
ash of turnip leaves contains 3 to 10 per cent, (Anderson) ; of Pinus picea, 
10*79 per cent, (Fr. Schulze) ; of the hop, 12*14 per cent, (Nesbil) ; of to- 
bacco, in one case, 17-65 per cent, (Fresenius and Will); of the beech, 
Fagvs sylvatica, 26*7, and the Oak 30*94 per cent, (Henrici). The ash 
of oat leaves contains 11-42 per cent, (Arendt), 16-68 per cent, (Norton). 

In the bark, rind or cuticle of plants, silica appears to be most abun- 
dant. In the ash of the bark of the beech there is 17*97 per cent, (Wil- 
helmi), in Prunus avium 213 per cent, (Hoffmann). The most remarkable 
dicotyledonous plant in this respect is the Hirtella silicea or Cauto tree of 
South America. Henrici found in the bark of this tree 84*4 per cent of 
ash of which 96*17 per cent was silica. The bark is very firm, harsh and 
difficult to cut like a soft sandstone. Cruger states its ashes are used by 
the natives of Trinidad to mix with clay for making earthen vessels. 

In the ash of the rind of the bamboo there is 70 per cent; in that of 
the Ckamerovs ezcelsa 90 per cent ; in the ash of the Equisetum kyemale 
97*52 per cent of silica, (Struve). In the bamboo we have, so to speak, 
silicious calculi — the Tabashir. * 

As to tho condition of the silica in the plant, Arendt has shown that in 
the oat plant it is to a great degree insoluble (see table below), and his 
investigations of the oat in different stages of growth, further show that 
silica when once deposited in the tissues, suffers no subsequent change of 
place, as happens with other ingredients. 

The position of silica in the plant is seen, from the percentages above 
quoted, to be, in general, at the surface. Although it is found in all parts 
of the plant, yet the cuticle is usually richest, and this is especially true 
in cases where the content of silica is large. Davy in 1799 drew atten- 
tion to the deposition of silica in the cuticle, and announced the idea that 
it serves the plant an office of support similar to that enacted in animals 
by the bones. 

That silica assumes the form of the cells in the cuticle of the Equise- 
tums and Deutzias, is well known. Kindt finds that the hairs of nettles, 
Wicke that the hairs of hemp, hope and other rough leaved plants are 
incrusted with silica. According to Wicke the leaves of many forest 
and fruit trees when cautiously incinerated, leave a silicious skeleton that 
preserves the form of the epidermis* Mohl has minutely studied the po- 
sition assumed by silica in many plants. He finds that in some leaves, 
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enrjr the upper, in others, both Bides contain silica in the epidermal cells. 
In some the hairs alone, in others the hairs and epidermal cells also, are 
incrusted with this body. In Deuttia and Ficut elastica the vascular 
tissue is incrusted with silica. Wicke found that the bark of the beech 
and maple, Acer pseudoptantanut, are coated with silica. This is especially 
true of the beech which is literally enveloped in a silicious shirt of mail, 
whence the smooth and undecayed surface which its trunk presents. From 
the inner bark — bast-fibre — of flax, Wicke obtained after destruction of 
the organic matter, well characterized elongated cell-skeletons of silica. 
In the ashes of old linen he found 26 per cent of this substance. In the 
fibers of Manilla hemp, Jlfiua teztilis, Aloe hemp, Agave Americana, New 
Zealand flax, Pkormium tenax, all tenacious textile materials, Wicke found 
as in flax, the entire cells incrusted with silica. In cotton fibre it is want- 
ing. In jute, Cor chorus textilu, some cells arc partially incrusted. Wicke 
concludes Mint the durability of textile fibres is to a degree dependent on 
their content of silica. 

The function of silica appears to be, in case of the grasses, sedges and 
equisetum*, to give rigidity to the slender stems of these plants, and ena- 
ble them to sustain the often heavy weight of the fruit. Two circumstan- 
ces, however, embarrass the unqualified acceptance of this notion. The 
first is, that the proportion of silica is not greatest in those parts of the 
plant which would most appear to require its presence. Thus Norton 
(this Journal, [2,] vol. iii, pp. 235-6) found that in the sandy oat the 
tipper half of the dry leaf yielded 16*22 per cent ash, while the lower half 
gave but 1366 percent The ash of the upper part contained 62*13 per 
ceut of silica, while that from the bottom part had but 47*79 per cent of 
this ingredient. According to A rend t (Das Waehsthum der Haferpjlanu, 
p. 180) the different parts of the oat contain the following quantities of 
silica respectively : 



Amonat of silica in 1000 


Removed 


Insoluble 


Total. 


parts of dry substance. 


by water. 


in water. 


Lower part of the stem, 


088 


141 


1*74 


Middle part of the stem, 


080 


4*82 


5*12 


Upper part of the stem, 
Lower leaves, 


0'86 


1802 


18 88 


086 


8487 


8628 


Upper leaves, 


062 


48*85 


48*87 



We see then plainly that the upper part of the stem and leaves contain 
more silica than the lower parts, while the lower parts certainly need to 
possess the greatest degree of strength. 

In the second place the great variableness observed in the same plant, 
and in the same part of the plant, as to the content of silica, would seem 
to indicate that this substance is to some degree accidental. 

In the ashes of ten kinds of tobacco leaves, Fresenius and Will found 
silica to range from 5*14 to 18*39 per cent 

The analysis of the ash of 13 samples of pea-straw, grown on different 
soils from the same seed during the same year, under direction of the 
"Landes Economic Collegium"/)? Prussia, gave the following percentages 
of silica, viz: 0-66; 0-75; 2-80; 2-82; 2-80; 3-29; 367; 6'16; 6'62; 
80S; 8*32; 9*77; 21*35. Analyses of the ash of 9 samples of colza- 
straw, all produced from the same seed on different soils, gave the follow* 
ing percentages: 1*00; 114; 3*02; 3*57; 4*65; 6*08; 7*81; 11*88; 
1712.— Journal fur prakt. Chem n xlviii, 474-7. 
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Such instances might he greatly multiplied, and they have conducted 
to the opinion that a part of the silica is accidental, a notion further sus- 
tained by the fact observed by Sauasure, the earliest investigator of the 
composition of the ash of plants (Rechercket sur la Vegetation, p. 282), 
that plants raised on a silicious soil are in general richer in silica than 
those grown on a calcareous soil. Norton found in the chaff of the 
Hopeton oat from a light loam 56*7 per cent, from a poor peat soil 50*0 
of silicic while the chaff of the potato-oat from a sandy soil gave 70-9 
per cent. 

Enop has recently published an account of the production of a maize - 
plant that yielded 140 ripe seeds and had a dry weight of 60 grins, in a 
medium so free from silica that a mere trace of this substance could be 
found in the root, but half a milligramme in the stem, and 22 milli- 
grammes in the 15 leaves and sheaths. It was altogether absent from 
the seeds. 

The ash of the leaves of this plant thus contained but 0*54 per cent of 
silica and the stem but 0*07 per cent. Way and Ogston found in the 
ash of maize, leaf and stem together, 27*98 per cent of silica. 

Knop is inclined to believe that the little silica he found in his maize 
plant was due to dust and did not belong to the tissues of the plant. He 
remarks, " I believe that silica is not to be classed among the nutritive 
elements of the graminese, since I have made similar observations in the 
analysis of tire ashes of barley." 

Knop does not inform us as to the firmness of the stem of this plant. 
It would seem however that while silica is not essential to the nutritive 
process in vegetation — is not required for the perfect elaboration of all 
the cells and organs of the plant — it is useful or even needful to consol- 
idate the tissues, and thus to insure the vegetable structure against me- 
chanical injury. The fact of its presence in variable amount and its most 
abundant occurrence in the upper and outer parts of the vegetable struc- 
ture would indicate that the plants which contain it in large quantity 
oppose in their root surface no obstacle to its entrance, and that within 
the plant it obeys to a great extent the ordinary laws of diffusion until it 
is made insoluble by losing the colloid and assuming the crystalloid con- 
dition ; or until it is arrested by the plant-tissues in a manner similar to 
that by which fabrics of dead cellulose attach to their surfaces the ingredi- 
ents of mordants and dyes ; or finally until it is left in the culicular cells 
as a simple residue of the evaporation of the water that is perpetually 
streaming from the soil through the plant into the atmosphere, s. w. j. 

V. MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

I, On a variety of Galena from Lebanon county, Pennsylvania. — The 
following important notice of the remarkable octahedral galena, from 
Lebanon county, Pa., has been received from Dr. Torrky. 

44 Prof. George J. Brush. — My dear sir : It is now more than two years 
since I gave you specimens of galena from Lebanon county, Pennsylva- 
nia, which exhibited a remarkably distinct octahedral cleavage. It was 
brought to roe to be assayed for silver, and proved to be highly argentifer- 
ous, containing 179£ ounces of silver to the ton. From the same locality 
there were other specimens of galena, even richer in silver, but having the 
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ordinary cubical cleavage. The octahedral variety was freely distributed 
among my mineralogical friends, but I was deterred from fulfilling my 
promise to give you a notice of it for publication, from having been told 
that a similar mineral had already been described. Not having been able 
to find any account of an octahedral galena and being assured by you, 
that none such has been recorded in the numerous works that you have 
consulted, I send you a short notice of the mineral. 

It is said to occur in small masses disseminated through limestone, 
and is obtained while quarrying the stone for the purpose of converting it 
into quicklime. The mineral is brittle, like common galena, and the fresh 
surfaces have a strong and rather peculiar lustre. The fragments are all 
portions of octahedra, very sharply defined. In a few instances I have 
succeeded in obtaining cubes and cubo-octahedra by cleavage. When 
small pieced of the mineral are crushed, but not ground fine, the microscope 
detects some cubic particles. After being moderately heated in a test tube 
over a spirit lamp, a distinct cubic structure is developed. It is remarkable 
that no decrepitation attends the strong and sudden heating of the mineral. 

Notwithstanding the eminent octahedral cleavage of this galena, I 
think it is pseudomorphous, possibly after fluor, although I cannot learn 
that fluor has ever been found associated with the ore. The natural joints 
of a crystal may remain after its composition is wholly changed ; as is the 
case in Harrisite and other minerals ; and it may still cleave readily, and 
only in the direction of these joints. Should my opinion that this galena 
is pseudomorphous not prove correct, we must conclude that sulphid of 
lead is dimorphous, or even trimorphous, if the crystals from Bernkastel, 
recently examined by Breithaupt, and noticed by you in the Tenth Sup- 
plement of Dana's Mineralogy, were true hexagonal prisms. 

Yours truly, John Torrbt. 

Jew York, Dec. 16th, 1862." 

In connection with Dr. Torrey's important observations, it is appropriate 
to quote here the result of some interesting experiments made on this and 
other varieties of galena communicated to me by Profc J. P. Cooke, under 
date of March 26th, 1862. Prof. Cooke says : "I have at last examined 
the galena, and hasten to send you my preliminary report The octahe- 
dra] cleavage is very perfect I have measured the cleavage angles, on a 
large number of specimens, and they are all either 109° 28', the angle 
between two octahedral faces over an edge, or 70° 32', the angle between 
two octahedral faces over a solid angle. But although the octahedral 
cleavage is made the easiest, this variety of galena has also the natural 
cubic cleavage perfectly distinct, and quite as readily obtained as in ordi- 
nary galena. The reason that this is not generally noticed, is undoubtedly 
owing to the extreme facility of the octahedral cleavage which gives at 
once its direction to the fracture, unless special care is taken. I succeeded 
however in developing the cubic planes on eve/y piece I tried, and in some 
cases merely by the pressure of the finger nail on the acute edges of the 
fragments. I enclose a small piece, which is an irregular octahedron, hav- 
ing two cube planes at opposite ends. On this I measured the angle be- 
tween the octahedral and cubic planes, equal to 125° 16', although in all 
these measurements there is an uncertainty of a few minutes, owing to the 
imperfect reflection of the planes. It then occurred to me that perhaps 
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ordinary galena might hare an octahedral as well as cubic cleavage, and 
that the first might be so marked by the great facility of the hat, as to 
have escaped notice. I have tried several specimens of galena, and in 
almost every instance I have succeeded in detecting traces at least of oc- 
tahedral cleavage. In some cases it was perfectly distinct I enclose 
two small fragments. On one you will notice a very large octahedral 
cleavage plane. On the other there is a small octahedral plane on one of 
the cube angles. I did not succeed in obtaining this cleavage with a 
chisel and hammer, for when I struck in the direction of the octahedral 
plane, I immediately knocked off a number of small cubes. But by 
crushing in a steel mortar small cubic masses of the mineral, I could pick 
out among the fragments occasionally one with octahedral planes like 
the two I enclose. As the matter stands now, it would appear that 
galena has both octahedral and cubic cleavage ; that in ordinary galena, 
the cubic cleavage is the easier ; while in this I have examined, the octa- 
hedral is the easier. The octahedral cleavage is therefore nothing ab- 
normal, bat merely an unusual development of a constant condition* It 
will not, therefore, I think, be necessary to resort to any pseudomorphism 
to explain this peculiarity, which entirely disappears in this new view of 
the case. May not the cause of this unusual facility of the octahedral 
cleavage in this new variety be simply the pressure to which the vein has 
been subjected ? My experiments with the crushing mortar look that 
way ; and I mean to make further experiments before long with a hydro- 
static press." In a subsequent letter, dated April 11, 1862, 

Prof. Cooke gives the results of his experiments with a hydraulic press. 
The galena from Rossie when crushed in a steel mortar with this press 
was found to give numerous examples of octahedral cleavage planes, while 
that from Freiberg gave very few, so "that it was necessary to hunt for 
some time to find one." Some specimens also gave indications of what 
appeared to be a dodecahedral cleavage. 

Although Prof. Cooke's results apparently indicate that galena has an 
octahedral as well as a cubic cleavage, still the reason of the eminent 
octahedral cleavage of the Lebanon galena remains unexplained. It 
may be that cleavage in one direction could be produced by pressure, 
but it is difficult for us to conceive that a cleavags in four directions, 
corresponding to the octahedral planes, should be thus produced. We 
trust that Prof. Cooke will give us the results of his further experiments 
in this direction, and will demonstrate by measurements that the cleav- 
age planes produced on the cubic galena are true octahedral planes. 

Fluor presents an analogous case of double, and even triple cleavage ; 
while the octahedral cleavage is perfect, and easily obtained in most 
varieties. Haidinger 1 has observed that the green fiuor from Alston- 
moor sometimes shows a distinct dodecahedral, and also a cubic cleav- 
age ; the blue fiuor from St. Gallen in Styria shows dodecahedral cleav- 
age, and the yellow fiuor from Saxony a cubic cleavage. Other mono- 
metric species may also show this double and triple cleavage, but we are 
not aware that any example has before been observed where the cleavage 
ordinarily secondary becomes the primary cleavage. In the Lebanon 
Co. mineral the unusual octahedral cleavage predominates over the or- 

1 English translation of the Treatise on Mineralogy by F. Mohs, yoL u, p. 69, 
Edinburgh, 1825. 
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dinaiy cubic cleavage; while in the fluors just mentioned the perfect 
octahedral or normal cleavage remains preeminent. 

The fact observed by Dr. Torroy, that the miueral developes a cubic 
structure by heat, has an important bearing in the consideration of this 
subject, and would seem to favor its being a case of dimorphism. But 
if it were a case of dimorphism, a difference between the specific gravity 
of this variety and that of ordinary galena would probably be observed : 
I find, however, that the Lebanon county mineral has a density of 7*08, 
which, although somewhat above that of ordinary cubic galena (7*668), 
does not offer any very great confirmation of its dimorphic character, 
especially as most works on mineralogy give the density of galena as from 
7*2 to 7*6. If a mass of this octahedral galena could be heated in a closed 
vessel at a red-heat, without decomposition, until the cubic cleavage was 
developed, it is possible that fragments from the centre of the mass would 
show a different density from the original mineral. This would certainly 
denote dimorphism, but to make the proof conclusive a thorough analy- 
sis of both the original mineral, and the fragments showing the different 
density should be made, in order to make it certain that the composition 
of the centre of the mass was unchanged by heat o. J. b. 

2. Discovery of Remains of vertebrated animals provided with feathers, 
in a deposit of Jurassic age ; fL'Institut, Nov. 5th, 1 862). — We take 
from the Bibliotheque Universelle the following resume of the publica- 
tions made by A. Wagner and H. von Meyer on the feathered fossils 
recently discovered at Solenhofen. ' 

The principal specimen, the object of these communications, is to be 
found in the beautiful collection of fossils belonging to Mr. Haberlein 
of Pappenheim — a specimen which has been described at Munich by 
A. Wagner, not as the result of a personal examination, but after the 
report of an enlightened naturalist in whom the learned Bavarian anat- 
omist seems to put full confidence. H. von Meyer has since then figured 
in the Palaontographica a single feather, very well preserved, having 
both the shaft and the vane. They describe the specimens under two 
different names, the former under that of Griphosaurvs, the latter under 
that of Archcsopteryx lithographica. 

The nature of the animal made known by these curious fragments is 
doubtful. Two hypotheses are possible. Either these feathers are those 
of a veritable bird, and it is necessary then to carry back the date of 
the appearance of this class, as has already been necessary for that of 
Mammals ; or they covered the body of a Reptile, and, contrary to all 
precedent, it is necessary to adroit the existence of feathered Reptiles. 
The details which follow seem to render this last alternative rather the 
more probable one. 

The specimen of Mr. Haberlein is the one which furnishes the prin- 
cipal data for this discussion. It is an incomplete skeleton, lacking the 
head, the neck and the terminations of the anterior members. The 
feathers are preserved toward the base of the wings and about the region 
of the tail. According to the before-mentioned report, it is this latter 
part which is the most characteristic. The sacrum recalls the form of 
that of a Pterodactyl ; the tail which is six inches long is composed of 

Am. Joub. Sol— Ssoohd Sbbxbs, Vol. XXXV, No. 10SL— Jan., 18631 
17 
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numerous vertebrae (20) diminishing uniformly, the last being the small- 
est, a structure, in our view, more analogous to the organization of Rep- 
tiles than to that of Birds. The feathers are situated upon the bone in 
a manner entirely unique ; they are not set as in a fan, but grow on the 
two sides of the tail through its whole length, making an angle with it 
They thus form, as it were, a flat leaf-like expansion, the extremity of 
which is much rounded, and extends beyond the last of the vertebrae. 

The feathers of the wings are larger and form a fan upon each side, 
supported by a short and stout bone, badly preserved, which corresponds 
in position to the carpus. It is preceded by a fore-arm composed of a 
single bone (radius), and thiB by a humerus of equal length ; both are 
robust 

This spinal column, by its free lumbar and sacral vertebrae, recalls 
rather the Reptiles. The left posterior member is complete, the right is 
reduced to the femur and the tibia. The femur is a stout bone, the tibia 
is longer and more slender ; no fibula can be distinguished. The foet 
has no Reptilian characteristics, but on the contrary approaches some 
forms of Birds' feet The tarsus is thick, composed of a single bone, a 
little shorter than the tibia, and parted at its extremity into three pnllies 
to which are articulated three toes of moderate length terminated by 
strong hooked claws. 

Upon the whole then, the animal has partly the characters of Birds, 
viz., the form of the foot and also the existence of feathers ; partly those 
of Reptiles, viz., the form of the spinal column, of the sacrum, and 
especially of the tail. It has some new and anomalous characters in the 
implantation of the feathers, both those of the tail and those of the 
fore-arm. 

Mr. Wagner appears disposed to consider the reptilian characteristics 
as predominating. He relies moreover upon a consideration which ap- 
pears to us very just, in observing that the type of birds is singularly 
constant, without any marked aberrations ; while we are habituated to 
the fact that Reptiles are excessively variable. 

Note by James D. Dana. — Without questioning the above conclu- 
sion as to the reptilian peculiarities of the feathered fossils, the writer 
would here present some other considerations which bear on the subject, 
and which he believes may aid in determining the nature of the species. 
Where evidence is so evenly balanced, collateral facts or principles have 
special interest 

1. The abnormal characteristics ascertained are not incompatible with 
those of the bird type. They are mainly (1) the peculiarities of the 
sacrum and the elongation posteriorly of the vertebral column ; and 
(2) the insertion of the quill-feathers in a line along either side of the 
tail thus formed. The last is, in fact a natural consequence of the form 
of the posterior extremity. Other minor reptilian features will proba- 
bly be observed on a further study of the skeleton. 

2. The occurrence of abnormal forms as the earliest representatives of 
a type is in strict accordance with the general tenor of geological history. 
All the synthetic types of Agassiz (or comprehensive types, as the writer 
has called them) are of this nature : the Ganoids, or fishes with reptilian 
characteristics ; the stranger Labyrintkodonts, which have peculiarities 
of Batrachians united with some features of true Reptiles, etc. 
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3. A posterior elongation of the body is connected so profoundly 
"with inferiority of grade in the different types of animal life, and is so 
•often presented among the species of early time, that it is the very one 
of all abnormal features which is especially to be looked for in the early 
birds. It is a case of vertebrated tails, as in the ancient Ganoids. See, 
farther, the article by the writer on page 65 of this volume. 

4. The larger part of comprehensive types have become extinct, or 
nearly so. Cystideans, Cyathophylloid corah, Trilobites, Labyrintko- 
donUy JSnaliosaurs, Lepidodendrids, Siyillarids, the Dinotkere, Sivalhere, 
and others, are extinct; and Brackiopods, Crinoids, Ganoids, Cycad$ f 
etc., are far less numerous than in a former age. The extinction of an 
early type of birds having some admixture of reptilian characters, would 
therefore agree with the general system in the progress of life. 

The fact that birds have now small limits of variation, and reptiles 
wide limits, has therefore no great weight in this connection. 

6. The age of these feathered species was the Reptilian ; and in thai 
age, nearly all the Vertebrates in existence had some reptilian features. 

The fishes, excepting the Selachians, were Ganoids ; the Mammals 
were mostly, at least, Marsupials, and were allied to Reptiles in being 
semi-oviparous and in some other points. The coexistence of birds of 
a type having some reptilian characteristics, along with the Marsupials 
and Ganoids and the various Reptilians, would have made, for the age, a 
strikingly harmonious assemblage of species, consonant with known facts 
in other ages of the world's history. 

6. As Mammals, or the superior class of Vertebrates, were represented 
in the world from the early Mesozoic, the probabilities are strongly in 
favor of the existence at the same time of Birds, species of an inferior 
class. The failure to discover fossils is not longer to be urged, provided 
the new specimens are of this class. At the same time it is to be con- 
sidered, that, for various reasons, which need not here be stated, the 
remains of birds are necessarily very rare fossils ; they having seldom 
been met with in the Tertiary and Post-tertiary, although birds then 
existed, while Tertiary mammalian fossils are of common occurrence. 

7. Flying reptiles are exemplified in the Pterodactyl, the wings of 
which were formed, nearly as in bats, by an expansion of the integu- 
ments of the side of the body and limb, this being proved by the exten- 
sion, for their support, of one of the fingers of each fore-limb. It, then* 
there were also flying reptiles in which the breadth of surface for the 
wing was produced by means of feathers, as in birds, there would have 
been two totally distinct methods of providing for the same variety of 
function in one single class of animals — which is altogether contra- 
natural. The Pterodactyl seems to teach which is the true reptilian 
method. 

[From an article by Mr. Henry Woodward in the " Intellectual Ob- 
server " for December, 1862, (an excellent scientific Journal of a popular 
character, being as it states a " Review of Natural History, Microscopic 
research and Recreative Science") 1 we cite the following additional 

particulars. The paper came into our hands after the above was in type. 

i is accompanied by a beautiful plate of the fossil. The relation to the 

1 Published by Messrs. Goombridge & Sons, London. 
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ancient Ganoid in the vertebrated tail is recognised by Mr. Woodward. 
—Eds.] 

44 Fortunately for English paleontologists, through the exertions of 
Professor Owen and Mr. G. R. Waterhouse (the latter of whom made 
it the object of a special journey to Pappenheim), this uniqne fossil has 
been acquired for the geological collection in the British Museum. 
Here it will be open to the observation of all the world. Before the 
issue of this present number, it will have been described by Professor 
Owen before the Royal Society, under the name of Chiphornis longicau- 
datus, who thus indicates his conviction that it is a bird" [In a note 
here appended, it is stated that Prof. Owen, at the last moment, decided 
to retain von Meyer's name Archceopteryz, still regarding it, however, 
as a bird.] 

44 The head, neck, and dorsal vertebra are wholly wanting. The right 
scapula and humerus and both the fore-arms are well preserved : the 
former bones are present on the left side, but imperfect ; the fore-arm 
consists of radius and ulna ; a metacarpal bone is present on the left 
side, lying beside the radius and ulna ; there are also some small detached 
bones, which no doubt are finger bones. Above the wing-feathers on the 
left hand may be noticed two small slender bones, to which sharp claws, 
similar to those of the foot, are articulated. These may have been used 
for clinging, like those of the Pterodactyls and bats, or as offensive 
weapons, like the fighting spur with which the wings of the spur-winged 

Soose of the Cape and Central Africa, the Chaja Screamer (related to 
le Rails) from Cayenne, and some others, are armed. 

44 The 'merrythought,' or fureulum is seen lying between the wings. 
The ribs, small and un bird-like, are detached, and scattered on the sur- 
face, as if the head, neck, breast and body had been torn off or eaten 
out by some other bird of prey or small carnivorous animal, wandering 
at low water upon the estuarine flats bordering that ancient Oolitic sea. 

44 The lower right limb is well preserved, and consists of femur, tibia, 
and tarso-metatarsal bones ; to the latter bone four toes are articulated, 
one hind-toe and three fore-toes, having severally 1, 2, 3, and (4 ?) ! 
joints, as in all birds, and armed with strong hooked claws. The tnigh 
and shank only of the right limb remain. The pelvis is well preserved 
on the left side, showing the cup-shaped cavity in which the head of the 
femur moved. 1 

The sacrum (so conspicuous in all known birds) cannot be traced in 
this skeleton, unless the stained surface of the stone indicates its remains. 
That one existed by which a few at least of the sacral vertebrae were 
firmly fixed together may be fairly concluded, for the hind limbs seem 
well adapted for hopping, running or perching ; and the wings (which 
evidently were adapted for flight) must also have received support, in 
proportion to their size, from tne body of the animal. 

The whole of the vertebrae of the toil are completely and beautifully 
preserved. They are twenty in number, of a narrow, elongated form, 
the dimensions of which slowly but constantly diminish, so tnat the last 

1 The fourth toe bones underlie the second and third, and cannot be certainly 
oounted 

The fossil is lying on its back, so that we view the underside of its feathers end 
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k the smallest. The feathers of the tail are attached in pairs to each 
vertebra throughout its entire length. It is in the form and number of 
the caudal vertebra, and the arrangements of the tail feathers, that the 
great and striking peculiarity of this remarkable creature lies." 

3. On some additional species that are common to Carboniferous and 
Permian strata, wilh remarks on the recurrency of Carboniferous species ; 
by Jambs W. Kirkby.— We copy from Mr. Kirkby's paper the following 
list which will not fail to be of interest to American geologists, whose 
labors have already shown a similar blending of species in the two forma- 
tions as they exist in North America. 

List of Species occurring in Carboniferous and Permian Strata in Britain. 



Carboniferous Name. 
L CtyracanUuisformosuSy Agassiz. 



2. Tertbratula sacculus, Martin, 
1809. Figured in Davidson's Mono- 
graph of Carboniferous Brachiopoda, 
pL 54. 

3. Spirifera XJrii, Fleming, 1828. 
Figured m Dav. Mon. Carb. Brach. 
pi. 54. 

4 Spiriferina odopUcata, J. de C 
Sow. 1827. Figured in Mon. Carb. 
Brach. pi. 54. 

5. Camarophoria Crumena, Martin, 
1809. Figured in Mon. Carb. Brach. 
pi. 54. 

6. Camarophoria rhomboidea, Phil- 
lips, 1896. Figured in Mon. Carb. 
Brach. pi. 54. 

7. Athpis Royssii, L'Eveille, 1835. 
Figured in Mon. Carb. Brach. pi. 54. 

8. Discina nitida, Phillips, 1836. 
Figured in Mon. Carb. Brach. pi. 54. 

9. Lingula mylifoides, Sow. 1812. 
Figured in Mon. Carb. Brach. pi. 54. 

10. Icnestella phbeia, M'Coy, 1844. 
Figured in plate accompanying pres- 
ent paper. 

11. Cy^rceZon^ato,Miinster,1830. 
Jahrbuch f. Min. p. 65. 

12. Cyfhere inornata, M'Coy, 1844. 
Figured in Syn. Char. Carb. Foss. pi. 
23. 

13* Cytiure (Bairdia) gracilis, 
M'Coy, 1844. Figured in Syn. Char. 
Carb. Foss. pL 23. 

14. Often (Bairdia) pUbeia,Reuae 
(Kirkby ji Figured in the plate accom- 
panying present paper. 



Permian Name. 

G. formosus, Ag., King, in Mon. 
Perm. Foss. England, p. 221 ; Howse, 
Ann. Nat Hist ser. 2, vol. xix, p. 33. 

T. etongatoy var. sufflata, Schloth. 
1816. Figured in Davidson's Mono- 
graph of Carboniferous Brachiopoda, 

S. Clannyana, King, 1848. Fig- 
ured in Mon. Carb. Brach. pi. 54. 

& cristatoj Schloth, 1816. Figured 
in Mon. Carb. Brach. pL 54. 

C. Schbiheimi, Von Buch, 1834. 
Figured in Mon. Carb. Brach. pL 54. 

C. globuUna, Phillips, 1834. Fig- 
ured in Mon. Carb. Brach. pi. 54. 

A. pecHmfera, J. de C. Sowerby. 
1840. Figured in Mon. Carb. Brach. 
pi. 54. 

D. Konincki, Geinitz, 1848. Fig- 
ured in Mon. Carb. Brach. pi. 54. 

L. Credneri, Geinitz, 1848. Fig- 
ured in Mon. Carb. Brach. pi. 54. 

F. retiformis, Schloth. 1816-17. 
Figured in the plate accompanying 
present paper. 

C. elongate^ Minister (Jones). Fig- 
ured in Mon. Perm. Foss. pi. 18 ; and 
Trans. Tyne. Field Club, vol iv, pi. 11. 

C. inornala, M'Coy (Jones). Fig- 
ured in Mon. Perm. Foss. pi. 18; 
Trans. Tvne. Field Club, vol. iv, pi. 11. 

C. (Bairdia) gracilis, M'Coy (Jones). 
Figured in Mon. Perm. Foss. pi. 18 ; 
t and Trans. Tyne. Field Club, voL iv, 
pi. 11. 

C. (Bairdia) ptebeia, Reuse. Fig- 
ured in the plate accompanying pres- 
ent paper. 
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15. Cythert (Bairdia) Schaurotkiana, C. (Bairdia) Schaurothiana, Kirkby. 
Kirkby. Figured in the plate accom- Figured in the plate accompanying 
panying present paper. present paper. 

16. Pinites Brandlingi, Lindley. For the occurrence of these species 

17. Trignocarpum Mtggeralki, in the Rothliegende, see Howse on 
Brong. the Permian Fossils of Northumber- 

18. Sigillaria reniformis, Brong. land and Durham, in Annals Nat Hist 

19. CalamiUs inaquaUs(?), LindL ser. 2, vol. xix, p. 38. • 
20. approximator, Brong. 

4. Geological Survey of Canada. — Report on the Geology of Canada. 
8vo, pp. 692 (incomplete). — We have at the last moment received this 
valuable document as far as printed. Many of the more important of 
its general conclusions we have already been enabled to place before oar 
readers, thanks to the kindness of Sir William Logan, Mr. Billings and 
Prof. Hunt The general description of the rock formations of the 
Province, occupies about 450 pages. The mineralogical and chemical 
history of these rocks follows, including the mineral species, the compo- 
sition of the stratified and unstratified rocks, and the mineral waters, 
filling about 220 pages. Then follow particular deecriptions of the eco- 
nomic rocks and minerals of the Province, and in an Appendix a com- 
plete list of the organic remains, with a large number of figures in 
addition to those given in earlier parts of the Report The two latter 
sections are still incomplete. We shall not fail to transfer to our pages 
from this able Report, such new matters as will prove of general scien- 
tific interest. 

5. Descriptive Catalogue of a collection of Economic Minerals of Can- 
ada, and of its Crystalline Rocks, (sent to the London International Ex- 
hibition for 1862). Montreal, 8vo, pp. 83. — This catalogue, carefully 
prepared by Messrs. Logan and Hunt, possesses much more than an 
ephemeral interest, from the large amount of valuable scientific and 
practical information it contains, and the excellent system with which 
it is arranged. 

VI. BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY. 

1, Genera Plant arum ad Exemplaria imprimis in Herbariis Kevh 
ensibus servata definita ; auctoribus G. Bentham et J. D. Hooker. Vol. 
I, pars I, sistens Dicotyledonum Polypetalarum Ordines LVI (Ranuncu- 
leas — Connaraceas). London : Pamplin, Reeve, Williams <fe Norgate, etc., 
1862, pp. 454, imp. 8vo. — The first words of the preface, fo Linnaeus 
Generis inventor futt," state a proposition which, it would seem, may be 
questioned, upon the authority of the person who ought to know best 
Linnaeus himself, in the first edition of his Genera Plantarum, after due 
notice of Caesalpinus and others, givos to Tournefort the credit of estab- 
lishing genera in botany upon pure systematic rules ; and later, in the 
Philosophia Botanica, he declares that " Tournefortius primus charac teres 
genericos ex lege artis condidit ." And further, in Gen. PI., u Characterea 
hos (genericos) dum authores evolvo, reperio nullos certos et fixos ante 
Tournefortium, ut ipsi non immeritc'inventionis gloriam circa genera con- 
cedere debeam." Accordingly, the Tournefortian genera which he 
adopts, as well as those of Plumier, &c, are uniformly acknowledged as 
such So are they by Jussieu, as would naturally be expected, and to a 
good extent by Endlicher. The practice now introduced, of citing all the 
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earlier genera as if they originated with Linnaeus, is therefore an innova- 
tion, — a bit of radical reform, — which may be deferred to, not as of right, 
hot as practically convenient, at a time when systematic botany has full 
load enough to carry without dragging on more of the past than is strictly 
needfuL Indeed, if the alternative be between this, and the practice of 
a few pedants, such as Sprengel, who, taking their cue from the name 
rather than from the thing, would trace our genera back to the mediaoval 
herbalists, or even to Theophrastus, Pliny, £c, there could be but one 
opinion as to the proper course to pursue. That we are not shut up to 
either alternative is shown by the clear and consistent course adopted by 
Linnseus, and followed by Jussieu and their principal successors. A 
practice thus sanctioned might well enough be continued. 

Our fault-finding (if such it be) may end where it began, with the first 
line of the book. The first edition of the Genera Plantarum of Linnaeus 
was published in 1737, the sixth, in 1764; that of Jussieu, * Secundum 
Ordines Naturales dispositaf appeared in 1789; that of Endlicher, be- 
tween 1836 and 1840. The present much-needed work, if less erudite 
than that of Endlicher, is more scientific Endlicher, the best of com- 
pilers, appeared to know all that had been written about plants; Bentham 
and Hooker know the plants themselves. The former digested generic 
characters admirably from the authorities, rarely supplemented by original 
observations. The latter rely upon their own investigations, or verify 
those of others, and compile only in the rare case of the total want of 
materials, — which with their advantages rarely happens. Endlicher's 
characters are models of stvle ; but the formula, like that of Linnaeus, 
involves constant iteration of phrases which are ordinal rather than gen- 
eric Bentham and Hooker's are more synoptical and differential, more 
k the manner of Jussieu, and are not less remarkable for the intimate 
knowledge and sound judgment which they everywhere reveal. The lat- 
ter is especially shown, also, in the limitation of genera ; and we may 
hope that this work will take a leading and most influential part in the 
reaction against the view that genera are the lowest definable groups of 
species, and the practice of subdividing them accordingly upon single and 
purely technical characters. Where to draw the line and fix the grade 
of genus, which is so important because it carries the leading name of the 
plant, can seldom be determined by general rules propounded beforehand. 
It is a matter of judgment, not to say insight; and in this the genius of 
Linnaeus was preeminent The late Nees von Esenbeck may be taken as 
a good — indeed the worthiest — exponent of the tendency to generic sub- 
division which characterizes the botany of the last twenty or thirty years. 
The present work will mark the extent of the reaction in this respect 

Another excellent feature of the present work is found in the conspec- 
tus of the genera prefixed to each order. In this the characters of the 
tribes and other divisions are given, and these are not repeated in the body 
of the order, which saves room. We observe, also, that the authors 
mostly have but one grade of groups bearing names under the order, 
and that is tribe, except under Sapindacea, where five suborders take their 
place, the Dodonem being disposed as of equivalent value with the Acer- 
meoB and the Slaphylece. And the Lardteabalea, reduced to Berberidem 
by a happy foresight (a new Chilian genus having since turned up in 
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confirmation), stand only as a tribe of that order. We perceive however 
that in Ranunculacece, sub tribes appear (probably left by an oversight,) 
and that in Papaveracecs both suborders and tribes are admitted, the for- 
mer in what we take to be the proper sense of the term, viz. ; where 
the type is so far peculiar, or the characters of such moment, that a rea- 
sonable question may be raised whether the groups are not entitled 
to ordinal rank ; e. g. Fumariece, and the like. Of course there can be 
no question of suborders in such an order as Crucifercs. 

Following the conspectus of the true genera of each order, excluded 
genera are mentioned, and the place where they are severally to be sought 
is indicated. Reduced genera are mentioned, and often criticised, at the 
close of the account of the genus to which they are referred. Abnormal 
forms, or exceptions to the general character of an order, are particularly 
specified in paragraphs which follow the ordinal character, — a great help 
to the student. 

Finally, the general sequence of the orders is based upon that of De 
Candolle, which has become so familiar, beginning with the Polypetalous 
Dicotyledons, with Ranunctdacece, <fcc. ; the scheme however being re- 
vised and improved in its details, and the orders grouped naturally into 
cohorts, which in rank answer nearly to what Endlicher (following Brown's 
proposal) calls classes, and these, into a few series y which are somewhat 
equivalent to Endlicher's cohorts. The general scheme of arrangement 
appears in a Conspectus, separately paged, which is printed pari passu 
with the body of the work. As this volume will be at once in the hands 
of all working botanists, there is no occasion to point out, nor need we 
comment upon, the various changes or new combinations which appear 
even in this first instalment of the new Genera Plantarum. The publi- 
cation of its immediate predecessor occupied four years, and this was a 
wonderful performance for a single person. Considering the greater 
amount of botanical research which the present plan requires, and the 
vast accession of materials to be elaborated, we cannot look for an ear- 
lier completion of this formidable undertaking from the conjoint labors 
of two of the best furnished and most industrious of botanists, a. o. 

2. Darlingtonia Californica, Torr. — This most rare and curious pitcher- 
plant has last autumn been met with, by Professor Wm. H. Brewer, of 
the California Geological Survey, at what is supposed to be the original 
station. The locality, Dr. Brewer informs us, is " on the Sacramento 
trail, in the valley of the Upper Sacramento (not the Pitt River,) near 
* Tim Southern V about thirty miles south of Shasta Mountain. This is 
the only locality that I have yet seen ; but I hear of two other localities, 
one in the Sierras near San Juan, the other said to be on Scott's Moun- 
tain, over 200 miles northwest. The plant is very abundant in one small 
locality, on a hillside, with southern exposure, where a small stream of 
running water makes a narrow swamp ; the soil gravelly ; and with but 
little vegetable matter. All the older leaves contained many dead insects, 
but none contained water. .... The station is at the altitude of between 
2300 and 2500 feet, where snow falls during winter, but is exposed to a 
clear unclouded sun for some months in the summer. I shall forward 
seeds to several botanists in the hope that this interesting plant may be- 
come less rare." 
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A small supply of sound ripe seeds, received by the writer, have been 
disposed of to the best advantage for ensuring their germination, after 
sacrificing two or three of the precious stock in ascertaining their internal 
structure. The embryo is similar to that of Sarracenia, but the albumen 
is more farinaceous. Externally there is little similarity, as their shape 
is clavate, no rhaphe is apparent, and the seed-coat is thin, loosely cellu- 
lar, and beset all over, less thickly at the attenuate base, with spreading 
and stout, almost scale-like, bristly processes. The characters drawn from 
the seed, which complete the diagnosis of the genus, as presented in tech- 
nical language, are as follows : 

Daklingtonia. Semina basi attenuate obovato clavata, setis crassia 
(baud septatis e cellulis laxis testa) membranacese exortis) undique squar- 
rosa; rhaphe inoonspicua: tegmen tenue, ad roicropylen attenuato- 
apiculatum. Embryo parvulus in basi albuminis granuloto-farinacei ; 
radicula cylindrica ; coty ledonibus perbrevibus. a. o. 

3. Botanical Collections in the Rocky Mountains. — The botanical read- 
ers of this Journal are familiar with the results of Dr. Parry 's reconnoissance 
of the mountains of Colorado Territory, at and beyond the mining district, 
last year, that is, in the summer of 1 801. The limited collections he then 
made being much in demand, and his desire for exploration still unsated, 
Dr. Parry revisited this interesting region early last summer (1802,) ac- 
companied by Messrs. E. Hall and J. P. Harbour, the party ascending 
Pike's Peak, and also crossing the principal range into Middle Park, <feo. 
Dr. Parry remained in the mountain region until autumn, for the purpose 
of collecting the seeds of Conifer©. Having devoted much of his time 
t° geographical and barometrical observations, the larger part of the 
botanical collections, except towards the close of the season, are due 
to the sedulous labon of his associates, Messrs. Hall and Harbour. 
Most of the ppecies collected in 1801,— often too scantily for general 
distribution — have now been gathered anew, and many additional ones 
have been secured, some of them of great rarity or novelty. Messrs. 
Hall and Harbour likewise collected the more interesting plants of the 
plains of Nebraska. A systematic enumeration of the plants collected, 
with characters of new species, Ac, now in preparation by the present 
writer, will immediately be published. 

The principal collections of the joint expedition, distributed into sets 
under Messrs. Hall and Harbour's tickets, extend to 095 numbers. These 
sets will be extended by the addition of from 60 to 100 or more alpine 
plants from the special collection of Dr. Parry, distributed under and in 
continuation of his former numbers ; so that, in the whole, the flora of 
the Rocky Mountains will be adequately represented. The specimens 
are very good and well made ; and the collection as a whole is particu- 
larly interesting. Thirty sets are offered to botanists. About fifteen of 
them are nearly complete and full, and are offered at eight dollars the 
hundred numbers. The remainder fall off to 000 or 600 numbers, and 
the specimens often less copious; these are held at six dollars the hund- 
red, at which rate they are most desirable acquisitions, and they will 
doubtless be appropriated as soon as they are known. Applications may 
be addressed to Mr. Elihu Hall, Athens, Illinois, or especially to Prof. A. 
Gray, Cambridge. a. g. 

Am. Jotm. Ben.— 8aooRD Bxbibs, You XXXV, No. 108.— Jaw., 1888L 
18 
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4. Species Filicum; by Sir W. J. Hooker, parts XIII and XIV.— 
The progress of this important work has from time to time been noticed 
in this Journal, and it has now reached the middle of the fourth volume. 
Part XIII begins with the Seolopendriea, consisting of the genus Scoio- 
pendrium, which is here extended so as to include Antigramme, Schaff- 
nertOj and Camptosorus. Eight species are described, of which the first, 
S. vulgare, grows commonly in Europe, and has been found in Japan, 
but in the United States seems limited to the station at Chittenango. & 
Hemionitis from the south of Europe, S. pinnatum from the Philippine 
Islands, the two species of Antigramme from Brazil, Schaffneria from 
Mexico, our "Walking Leaf" and its Siberian relative, make up the 

genus, which, thus constituted, is distinguished from the Asplenia by 
aving the involucres arranged in pairs opposite to each other on con- 
tiguous veinlets. 

The remainder of part XIII and part XIV are taken up with the As- 
pidiacecB, the numerous species of which are arranged in seven genera, 
Didymochlama, Aspidium, Nephrodium, NephroUpis, OUandra, Fady- 
enia and Onoclea. Of the first genus there is but one species, D. lunu- 
lata, Desv., having many synonyms, and growing in nearly all tropical 
lands. Aspidium includes all the Ferns with orbicular and peltate in- 
volucres, and is divided into sections Polystichum, with free veins, (7y- 
clodium, with meniscoid venation, Cyrtomium, with veinlets slightly 
united, and Uuaspidium, with veins variously and compoundly anas- 
tomosing. For convenience of classification, in the last section is in- 
cluded the group of species having compoundly reticulated venation and 
reniform involucres, constituting the genus Sagenia of Presl. All other 
Ferns with reniform involucres are put in the genus Nephrodium, here 
including as sections Pleocnemia, the veinlets forming elongated costal 
areoles, Eunephrodium with connivent veinlets, and Lastrea, with free 
veins. This arrangement of the old Swartzian genus Aspidium is very 
convenient to the student, more comprehensible than the arrangement of 
Mettenius, and much more reasonable than the multitudinous genera of 
Fee and others ; but the placing in Aipidium of species having the techni- 
cal characters of Nephrodium (Sagenia) is a confession that this division 
into two genera is not perfectly natural. Among the Aspidiect with an- 
astomosing venation it will always be difficult to separate the species with 
reniform involucres from those with orbicular and peltate involucres, so 
closely are they otherwise related, and thus it seems more natural to 
make but one genus of Aspidium, as Dr. Mettenius has done. 

Of Aspidium, seventy-five species are described, and of Nephrodium, 
one hundred and fifty-two. The species of Aspidium found in the 
United States are five ; A, Lonchitis, acrosiichoides, munitum, aculeatum, 
(which includes a host of synonyms and varieties from all parts of the 
world,) and A. juglandifolium, the Phanerophlebia nobilis, Liebm., 
which occurs- in New Mexico. Of these, A. acrostichoides and 4. muni- 
turn are exclusively American ; the latter, from the North West coast, 
being one of the handsomest of the whole genus. A frond of -4. muni- 
tum, well covered with fruit, is one of the finest ferns ever seen in herba- 
ria. Our species of Nephrodium are ten ; N. Thelypteris, Noveboracense f 
patens, Filix~mas, (Asp. Ludovicianum, Kze. and N Floridanum, Hook?) 
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rigidum, (Asp. argutum, Kattlf.,) cristatum, Goldiemum, mar finale, fro- 
grans, and spinuhsum (including dilatatum). JVT. Noveboraosnse, Goldi- 
eanum and marginale are exclusively American, JIT. Noveboracense is 
strangely a subject of doubt, as to whether it is really distinct from N. 
Thelypteris. Asp. Ludovidanum the author has not seen, but his iV. 
Floridanum, figured in Filices Exotica, is referred to N. Filiz-mas, 
though somewhat doubtfoHy. The writer of this notice, who has seen 
the living Fern in Florida, is disposed rather to dbnsider it a form of Asp. 
cristatum. (See Chapman's Flora of the Southern States.) Good and abun- 
dant specimens of A. argutum from California, and of the Florida and 
Louisiana species, are greatly needed to settle their not very obvious affin- 
ities. Asp. Bootii, Tnckerm. is not noticed in this work, though Lastrea 
cristata, vai.uliginosa, Moore, which is the same thing, is referred to N. 
spmulosum. It is not impossible that A. cristatum, may have to be 
united with A. spmulosum and dUatatum. The two former constantly 
grow together, and there seem to be all degrees of intermediate forms. 

Of JvephroUpis only six species are described, and it will not be easy 
to find places among them for all the forms which appear in herbaria, 
iVL exaltata occurs in Florida. Oleandra, a most natural genua, is rep- 
resented by five species, all of them tropical. Fadysnia prolifera is still 
retained as a genus, though hardly distinct enough from Nephrodium. 
Struthiopteris is now known to have involucrate son, and is therefore 
very properly united with Ouoclea, the oldest name. The species of 
Onoclea will be given in part XV. 

There occur here and there some typographical and other errors. On 
page 60 the name draconopterum, which was given to a Fern from the 
Isthmus of Darien, is converted into dicranopterum, a good enough 
name, but not the original one, and not applicable to the plant referred 
to. So, on page 54, for Euasplenium, Euaspidium was intended. 

One who compares this Species Filicum with other systematic works 
on this extensive and difficult order will find that it is remarkable for 
the ease with which it enables the student to identify an unknown 
Fern. Many doubtful and little known species are omitted ; but if a Fern 
is described in the book, its name can almost invariably be found with 
ease and certainty. 

Polypodium and Acrostichum are the largest genera now remaining 
to be elaborated, so that the work will hardly need to be extended beyond 
a fifth volume, though a supplementary volume, of species discovered 
after the genera were arranged, will probably be added. 

It is to be hoped that the powers of this illustrious and venerable bot- 
anist may hold out, and his life be prolonged, to see the full completion 
of this work, and to enjoy his pleasant studies long thereafter. 

D. O. B. 
Zoology — 

6. On the classification of the Brachyura, and on the homologies of the 
antennary joints in Decapod Crustacea ; by Wm . Stimpsok, M J). — Dr. 
Strahl has recently been making some carcinological investigations, 
(see Monatsbericht der Konigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1861, and Annals and Magazine of Nat. Hist., London, 1862,) which 
have led him to propose a new classification of the higher Crustacea. 
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He coiuidero the characters of the external antenna, particularly of their 
second joint (basicerite), of paramonnt importance, and would divide 
the suborder Brachyura, in accordance with these characters, into four 
groups, namely, 

Orbaia, with the first two joints of the antenna only present, the rest 
wanting, as in Aeantkocyclue. 

Liberate, with the basicerite free, as in Oncinopu*. 
. Incunmta, with the basicerite wedged in between the pterygostomium 
and the epistome, as in Cancer, 

PetfutOy with the basicerite completely united with the neighboring 
parts, as in Stenorhyncktu. 

These differences are certainly of great importance, and have not 
generally received sufficient attention from carcinologists. But they 
can scarcely be used for the primary subdivisions, as they are not coin- 
cident with characters of still higher value. By their use we should be 
required to dismember well-marked groups ; — to separate for instance, 
Macrocheira from the Maioids and Gecarcinus from the Ocypodoids ; — 
while strange approximations would occur, as of Oncinopus with Myctu 
tie. Experience has long since shown us that it is impossible to group 
animals upon the variations of a single organ. 

Some of Dr. StrahPs conclusions are so surprising, that they may 
well require the closest scrutiny before acceptation. For example, he 
says : " The Leucotim I consider to include only Dana's Leucotidea, with 
Dorippe and Ethuta. I separate the CalappidaB and Matutidm from 
them, and unite them with the Parthenopin* rejected from the Oxy- 
rhyncha" This combination is justified "by the agreement in the situ- 
ation of the afferent canal of the branchial cavity and of the male sexual 
organs," etc. But the Calapptda are entirely removed from the Par- 
thenopinaf in the structure of the month-parts; the buccal cavity is 
narrowed anteriorly so that the efferent branchial channels terminate 
at the middle instead of the sides of the endostome, and are covered by 
the indurated summits of the laciniae of the first pair of maxillipeds 
(tritocheirognathites). Like the Leucosxdea they are oxystomatous, as 
Milne-Edwards has shown. They indeed differ from these latter in 
the situation of the efferent canals, and should therefore be sepa- 
rated as a distinct group ; but they should no more be united to the 
Parthenopinm than should the Dorippida, which Dr. Strahl would unite 
with the Leucotidea, although these are far more nearly allied to the 
Calappidce, not having the afferent canal covered by the exognath of 
the outer maxillipeds, which is the case in all Leucosidea. 

Again, Dr, S. remarks, " The genus Grapsus, limited by the rejection 
of Uptograpeue, Metopograpeus, etc^ and represented by the species 
Pharacnis, strigome, Webbi, etc, must be removed not only out of the 
Grapsoidea, but even entirely out of the Brachyura, because the struc- 
ture of the external antennae differs completely from that which prevails 
amongst the Brachyura. Grapsut, for instance, has no operculum at the 
base of the external antense, but a perforated tubercle, as in the Macroura, 
and must therefore at least be placed among the Anomoura." Here we 
would have Leptograpeue variegattu and Grapsus etrigoeue, for instance, — 
forms so closely allied that they are placed in one and the same genua 
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fcy so skillful a naturalist as Dana, — separated so widely from each otber 
that the latter species is placed among the Anomoura ! Let lis examine 
fresh or wet specimens to ascertain whether Orapsus in reality has, at 
the base of the antennae, a structure so essentially differing from that 
found in ordinary Brachyura. Dried specimens are too commonly nsed 
in these investigations, and are very apt to lead to error. The " oper- 
culum," spoken of above, is the coxal joint (coxocerite) of the external 
antenna), which is moveable in all crabs, even where the next (basicerite) 
is not In a Maiu for example, this coxal joint may be raised a little, 
so that the membranous areola, 1 which occupies its postero-interior 
surface, may be partially seen. In Leptograptu* this areola is more ex* 
posed, encroaching somewhat upon the margin or onter surface of the 
coxal joint, or, in other words, this joint is kept permanently a little 
raised. In Grapsu* the coxal joint (here the u perforated tubercle" of 
Strahl) is still more evolved, and its sides are folded in, giving it a 
globular form, and contracting the areola, which is thus placed in a slit 
and becomes almost wholly external. The different form of the coxo- 
cerite in Qraptus is, therefore, the result of a simple modification, not 
of structural importance. In Dromia the coxal joint is also slit, at one 
side, but the areola is on the inner surface. This joint in Dromia is not 
"so shrunken that only the tubercle remains." It is far larger in pro- 
portion than is usual in the higher Crustacea. Dr. Strahl says that " if 
we imagine the slit in the tubercle of Dromia carried out to one side, 
so that here the peripheral margin is completely separated, we have the 
operculum of tho Brachyura in its perfect form." But this prolongation 
of the slit would cut the coxal joint in two, which is not the case in the 
"operculum." For this "operculum" iB truly the homologue of the 
coxocerite of Dromia and Homarvs in its entirety ; as may be seen by 
comparing with this part in Pilumnus, for instance, where the basicerite is 
not soldered to the contiguous parts as is usual in Cancroids, but is free 
and articulated directly with the "operculum" in the same manner as it 
is with the coxal joint in the other two genera named. Pilumnus, we 
may remark incidentally, would be classed with Parthenope by the char- 
acter of its antennas. 

Dr. Strahl proposes new names for the first two joints of the external 
antennae ; the first (coxocerite) he would call intercalare ; the second 
(basicerite) armigtr ; while the third (ischiocerite), he calls the first joint 
of the antenna, which is certainly liable to mislead. Professor Milne- 
Edwards, who has done so much towards elucidating the homologies of 
these joints, has given to them the names in brackets, which are more 
appropriate ; for there is undoubtedly a perfect correspondence between 
them and the joints of the maxilla) or feet. I believe it possible to carry 
the homology even further than the celebrated French zoologist has 
done, and that the antenna in question, like a foot or maxilliped, con- 
sists normally of seven joints, in the embryo of Hippolyte as figured by 
Kroyer (Mcmog. FremsL of HippolyUfs NordUke Arter< etc., tab. vi, f. 

1 The so-called tympanum. It is very doubtful whether the auditory organ is 
ever here situated Kroyer has demonstrated (Kongl. Dantke VidmtJc. SeUkaU 
Shifter, 1856, iv, 288) that a far more complicated auditory apparatus exists at the 
base of the internal antenna). 
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121), there are five distinct joints beyond the basicerite, which would 
make seven in all. Moreover they can be demonstrated in the adult 
Squilla, AxitiSj and Pagurus y and particularly well in Jffomarus, where 
the parts are more distinct from tneir large size. The " peduncle" of 
the antenna in the lobster is considered by Milne-Edwards to consist of 
five joints ; but a sixth is indicated at the base of the penult, on the 
lower side of the member. Here there is a small triangular piece, 
articulating with the second and third joints as well as the penult, per- 
fectly mobile, and dependent upon no one of these joints more than 
another. An additional evidence that this piece is the representative of 
a distinct joint is furnished by the fact that the articulations of the two 
proximate joints are in the same plane, and not, as should be the case 
were they normally contiguous, in planes perpendicular to each other. 
To complete the number (seven) of joints we have the flagellnm, which 
corresponds to the dactylus or terminal joint of the thoracic members. 
This homology is rendered probable by the occurrence, in the remark- 
able Hippidean genus Mcutigopus* discovered by me in the Chinese 
Seas, of a multiarticnlate dactylus to the chelipeds perfectly similar to 
the fiagelliform terminal appendage of an antenna. 

The squamiform appendix of the antenna is attached to the second 
joint, and is homologous to the exopod of the feet, or the exognath of 
the maxillipeds, which has the same position. It is called scaphocerite 
by Milne-Edwards, but would be more appropriately named exocerite, a 
term indicating its relations with greater exactness, and corresponding 
in construction with that of its homolognes. This appendage is normally 
two-jointed, as is seen in the embryo Homarw and in the adult SquiUa; 
its basal joint is obsolete or coalesced with the terminal squamiform 
joint in adult Macroura and Anomoura, while in Brachyura the entire ap- 
pendage disappears with perfect development The little basal joint of 
the exocerite in embryo Homarus is mistaken for the " armiger" (basic- 
erite) by Dr. Strahl, who considers the large joint which supports both 
branches of the antenna as the " intercalare ' (coxocerite), on the ground 
that in the adult the third joint is articulated with both the coxocerite 
and the basicerite. But this is so only in appearance ; — if the antenna 
in a fresh lobster or cray-fish be bent outward, it will be seen that the 
posterior condyle of the third joint articulates with the basicerite alone. 
The basicerite, in the embryo Decapod, is far from being the trifling 
joint seen at the base of the scale-like appendage ; but is, in fact, that 
large supporting joint which is the first to make its appearance, and 
which often reaches, with its exocerite, a large size before any trace of 
other joints, either coxal or terminal, can be perceived. In the figures 
accompanying the valuable observations of Dr. C. Spence Bate (Phil. 
Trans., 1858, pi. xl, f. B. 3, etc.), this character of the basicerite is well 
shown in representations of the Zoea of Carcinus mcenai. Here we 
have the joint in question very large, armed with a long spine on one 
side and the exocerite on the other, while the rest of the antenna is in 
a rudimentary condition, and there is no coxocerite visible. This latter 
joint, with its areola, makes its appearance at a later date, at the base of 
the basicerite. 

1 Proc Acad. Nat ScL Philad., Dec, 1868. Not the M<utigcpu$ of Louekart, 
which is a Bergutu. 
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The large comparative size of the exocerite in the embryo, is in ac- 
cordance with what we observe in the gradations of adult Crustacea, 
Those lowest in the series have generally the external branch of their 
members most developed ; as we rise in the scale, we observe the inner 
branch becoming more and more developed, while the outer branch is 
reduced and may disappear entirely. Compare, for example, the thoracic 
feet of some Schizopods with those of the Caridea and Brachyura. 

6. Observations on the genus Unio % together with descriptions of new 
species^ their soft parts, and embryonic forms^ in the family Unionidce. 
Bead before the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and pub- 
lished in their Journal ; by Isaac Lea, LL.D., President of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, dec. — Memoirs so elaborate and val- 
uable to science as those of Mr. Lea demand a more extended notice 
than our pages will permit. We can do little more than call the atten- 
tion of those interested to the great results of his untiring labors in the 
department of recent Conchology. It is well known to the scientific 
world that Mr. Lea has been, for many years, devoting a large portion of 
his time to the elaboration of the Unionidae, a family of freshwater Mol- 
lusks. Up to this time the results of his labors are embodied in 8 vols* 
4to, with a considerable number of finely executed plates. We have now 
toIs. vii. and viii, of 2 parts each, before us. 

Vol. vii, part 1 consists of 51 pages of text and 12 plates, with elab- 
orate descriptions of 88 new species, with diagnoses of the soft parts 
of old species not before examined anatomically. "The descriptions and 
figures of the soft parts, in this paper, will be found to be important 
That of Unio multiplicatus (nobis) represents the anomalous obaraoter 
of the female of % this large and multiplied species, so common in the val- 
ley of the Ohio, with her distended branchial uterus occupying the four 
leaves of the branchiae, charged with probably three or four millions of 
embryonic shells ready to be hatched. The singularly formed plicate 
branchial uterus of U. Woodwardianus (nobis) and U Phaseolus Hild., 
will also attract the attention of the zoologist." 

Vol. vii, part 2 consists of 39 pages text and 18 plates, with descrip- 
tion of 40 new species. In the two parts of vol. vii, 30 exotic and the 
same number of indigenous species are described. Mr. Lea regards 
Georgia as the zoological center of Unionidae. Up to the publication of 
this volume, he has described 151 species from that state alone ! 

Vol. viii, part 1, consists of 56 pages of text, containing descriptions 
of 46 new species, and is illustrated with 16 plates. 

Vol. viii, part 2, contains 58 pages of text and 18 plates, with descrip- 
tions of 58 new species, all of which are indigenous to this country. From 
the author's introduction to the 8th volume, the following interesting facta 
are taken. " Since the issuing of my last volume (7th) many new spe- 
cies of the Unionidce have come into my possession, and I now give full 
descriptions and remarks upon most of them. The Southern States, and 
particularly Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia and North Carolina have mul- 
tiplied them greatly. The very remarkable diffusion of species of this 
kind of zoological life in so many varied forms, some of them so nearly 
allied, will strike the attention of the student ; for no other portion of the* 
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globe exhibits anything at all kindred to this remarkable development. 
Nature has been so lavish in these states, that although the greater and 
smaller streams penetrate in every direction, still nearly all seem to have 
some peculiar form pertaining to each. Unfortunately the existing 
troubles in the South nave cut off these investigations, and until peace 
shall return to open again scientific correspondence, the prosecution of 
these researches will naturally remain interrupted" 

44 In the introduction to my last volume, I enumerated the species of the 
family Unionidcs described to that time as inhabiting the United States. 
The number was then in the United States 550 ; in other parts of North 
America, 38. Up to this time we have in the United States, 007; 
which are thus divided ; Unto, 520 ; Margarilana, 28 ; Anodonta, 59. 
To these may be added for the remaining part of North America, 39 
species; making together 646 species of the family now known.' 9 

44 Texas has yet been but very slightly examined, and its branching 
streams, watering the soil in every direction, must be productive of riches 
in thef*e mollusks, which will fully reward the labor of the naturalist 
A large portion of Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama has not been ex- 
amined, and Florida is almost a virgin field for investigation." 

Other memoirs by the same author are now in process of publication, 
abstracts of which have appeared in the Proceedings of the Academy. 
The papers are as follows; 1. Description of a new genus TVypanostoma 
of the family Melanidce, and of forty-five new species. 2. Description 
of ten new species of UnionidcB of the United States. 3. Description of 
two new species of exotic Uniones and one Monocondylcea. 4. Descrip- 
tion of a new genus, Gfoniobasis of the family Melanxdce, and eighty-two 
species. 5. Description of eleven new species of Melanidce of the United 
States. We have been permitted to examine five plates of Mr. Lea's 
forthcoming Memoirs on the Melanidce, upon which are figured 229 
species. This will be noticed more fully hereafter. 

VII. ASTRONOMY AND METEOROLOGY. 

1. He-discovery of Daphne, Asteroid (41). — It has been stated in this 
Journal, vol. xxxii, p. 438, that Daphne was discovered at Paris, May 22, 
1856 ; but the reliable observations only embraced an interval of four days, 
and the arc described in this interval was but little more than one de- 
gree. Any orbit computed from these observations must of course be 
liable to considerable uncertainty. 

On the 9th of September, 1857, M. Goldschmidt of Paris discovered a 
small planet near the position which had been computed for Daphne, 
and for several months no doubt was entertained that this planet was 
really Daphne ; but ou making a careful computation, M. Scnubert dis- 
covered that the same orbit could not be made to represent both series of 
observations. He therefore concluded that the planet discovered Sept 9, 
1857, was a new planet; and it received provisionally the name of 
Pseudo-Daphne. 

At the next opposition which should have occurred in December, 1858, 
• neither Daphne nor Pseudo-Daphne could be found; and at the suc- 
ceeding opposition in March, I860, astronomers were equally unsuccest- 
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fal. In the following year however they were more fortunate, as Pseudo- 
Daphne was rediscovered by M. Goldschmidt at Paris, Aug. 27, 1861* 
To this planet the name of Melete has since been given. 

Daphne however had escaped the search of astronomers for more than 
six years, and seemed hopelessly lost. But on the 31st of August 1862, 
M. Luther of Bilk discovered a small planet of the 11th magnitude, and 
in three hours he perceivebV that the plane of its path bore some resem- 
blance to that of Daphne. In a few days it became evident that this 
new planet was really Daphne. The following are the elements of this 
planet computed from observations of Aug. 31, Sept 6, and Sept 11, 
and side by side are placed the elements as they had been previously 
computed from the observations of 1850. 

Epoch 1862, Sept 6*5. Berlin m. t. 1856, May 22-5. Berlin m. t 
n = 233° 44' 30"-8 236° 52' l7"'l 

ft = 170 7 7 '1 170 55 11 -8 

•4 15 12 47 -8 

•7 16 24 9 -8 

844"-952 
0-415450 

There is very little room for doubt that both series of observations be- 
long to the same body. The remaining uncertainty can only be removed 
by a rigorous computation of an orbit which shall embrace all the ob- 
servations of 1856 and 1862. 

2. Discovery of a new Asteroid by M. Tempel. — On the 20th of 
August, 1862, M. Tempel, at Marseilles, discovered a planet of the 11th 
magnitude, whose position he indicated upon Argelander's chart The 
following are the approximate positions of this planet for the 20th 
and 30th. 

Aug. 20, 10* R. A. = 0* 2» 32«, d =t -J- 3 e 65' 

30, 10 30«"R.A. = 2 12,'*=-f-3 50 30" 

This asteroid has been named Galatea. 

The following are the elements computed by Dr. Frischauf from ob- 
servations of Sept 16, 22 and 28. 

Epoch 1862, Sept 16*0, Berlin m. t 



% zzzz 


14 38 49 


9> = 


16 47 27 




728"'320 


log.a = 


0*458452 






Mean equinox 1863*0 



M =a 358° 48' 52"-0 

n = 6 42 36 -5 ( 

Q =s 200 20 20 -2 

i = 3 15 43 -8 

q> — 14 12 26 3 

fi = 858"502 

log. a = 0-410813 

It was announced in the last No. of this Journal, p. 430, that Mr, 
Parkhurst, of New York, discovered an asteroid on the 25th of September. 
The positions given by Mr. Parkhurst correspond very nearly with those 
computed from the preceding elements, from which we infer that the 
planet observed was Galatea. 

3. Discovery of Asteroid (75). — On the 22d of September, 1862, a 
new asteroid was discovered by Mr. C. H. F. Peters, director of the Ob* 

Am. Joub. Sol— Sbookb Semes, Vol. XXXV, No. 108.— Jan., 1868. 
19 
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servatory of Hamilton College, State of New York It appeared as tt 
Btar of the 11th magnitude. From observations of Sept 22, 25 and 28 f 
Mr. Peters has computed the following orbit : 

Epoch 1862, Sept 25*5, Washington m. t 
Mean anomaly, 22° 7' 6"-7 

Longitude of Perihelion, 836 31 83 *6 ) Mean equinox 

Longitude of ascending node, 22 23 *0 J of epoch. 
Inclination, 5 8 46 '0 

Eccentricity, 0-2842059 

Mean daily motion, 825"*590 

Semi-major axis, 2*643389 

4. Astronomical and Meteorological Observations made at the United 
States Naval Observatory during the year 1861 ; published by authority 
from the Hon. Secretary of the Navy ; Commander J. M. Gilliss, U.S.N., 
'Superintendent Washington: Government Printing Office, 1862. 4to. 
pp. 520. — This volume inaugurates a new order of things at the Naval 
Observatory, (formerly, but without authority, called the "National Ob- 
servatory") in Washington. From a prefatory Notice by the Superin- 
tendent, we learn that the ten years' accumulation of observations, made 
prior to Jan. 1, 1861, are now in course of preparation for publication. 
These comprise observations with the transit instrument, mural circle, 
meridian circle and equatorial, from 1851 to 1860, both inclusive; zone 
observations from 1846 to 1851 ; magnetic observations, declinometer, 
vertical force instrument and dip circle, from July, 1842 to Oct 1844 ; 
and meteorological observations from July, 1842 to Dec. 1860. Con- 
gress having made the requisite appropriations, a corps of copyists is 
now engaged in transcribing from the record books all the observations, 
in order to prepare for their computation by Dr. B. A. Gould, to whom 
this duty has been assigned and who has contracted to return them 
ready for the printer within two and a half years. The progress already 
made in the computations secures the publication of a volume very 
soon, and should no unforeseen event occur to cause delay, the whole of 
these long sequestered observations will be published within three years. 

The Introduction gives an account of the instruments and personelle 
of the Observatory, and the plan of work, followed by the detail of 
observations made with each instrument 

The physical aspects of the comet of 1861 (II) is accompanied by a 
beautiful plate of its appearance, July 2d, 3d, 4th and 7th, and concludes 
with Pro£ Hubbard's Elements, already published in this Journal, 
(xxxii, 310). The whole volume is beautifully printed at the Govern- 
ment Office. 

5. Discovery of Asteroid (76).— On the 21st of October, 1862, M. 
d' Arrest, at Copenhagen, discovered another planet, which appeared as a 
star of the 12th magnitude. It has received the name of Freya, Goddess 
of love and beauty in the Scandinavian mythology. 

MSTBOftOLOGT. 

6. Shooting Stars of November, 1862. — The following is an abstract 
of observations communicated to the Committee on Periodical Meteors, 
of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, and reported to 
the Academy at their meeting in November. 
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Observation* at Oermantown, Pa n N. lat. 40°, W. long. Up— The ob- 
server, Mr. Benj. V. Marsh. 

Conform. Uncertain. Unconf. 

Nov. 14th. From 3* 6* to 4* a. m. 11 4 1 16 in 55" 

« 4 " 5 5» * 14 1 15 u 65 



Being in all, 25 5 1 31 in 2* 

Tlie conformable radiated from Leo, and were nearly all bright— leav- 
ing trains. The observations were mostly in the N. and N. B. 

Observations at Haverford College, N. lat 40°, W. long. Ify .— The 
observers were Prof SamL J. Gammere and Mr. Jos. G. Pinkham. 

Conform. Uncer. Unconf. ToUL 

Nov. 14. 0" to 1« a.m. 14 S 1 18 in lb 

1 u 2 " 21 8 2 26 " 1 

2 " 3 " 12 2 1 15 " 1 



Being in all, 47 8 4 59 in 3° 

The brightest of these was observed at 1* &*. It left a train visi- 
ble 5». 

One observer at the same station, Mr. Thos. H. Battey, saw, Nov. 14, 
3 h to 6° a.m., 26 conform., 8 unconf.; total 34 in 3°. 

The radiant was in Leo. At 5° 16 m one train near Ononis contin- 
ued visible about 5 B . One meteor seen by Mr. Battey is recognised as 
identical with one seen by Mr. Marsh. 1 

Observations at Weld, Maine, N. lat. 44J°, W. long. 70£ Q .— One ob- 
server, Mr. Stillman Masterman, saw, Nov. 12th, 9 h to 9* 25 m , p.m., 4 
bright stars radiating from the triangle made by a and, £ Persei and 
a Aurigae. Cloudy through the night following. 

Nov. 16, l h 50" 1 to 2 n 10 m , not a meteor seen, in a clear sky in which 
stars of the fifth magnitude were distinctly visible. 

Besides the foregoing, Mr. Masterman has recorded as follows : 

Sept 22d, 2 h 40" to 3 b , he saw eight shooting stars, of which five 
conformed to a circle of 5° around 50 Cassiopeia, and two within 15° of 
the same. 

Observations at New Haven, N. lat 41£°, W. long. 78°. One observer 
—Prof A. C. Twining.— Nov. 1 1, 3 h 64 m to 5 n 14* a. m, feeing N.E. by 
N, only two were seen. As a test of visibility, the small stars p and <r, 
of the fifth magnitude in the eye of Ursa Major, were observed to be 
distinct, but those of the sixth magnitude not visible with certainty. 

Nov. 13, 8 h 20™ to 9 h 20 m p. 11., facing the S.W., three meteors shot 
from the north and on the left without any train. The flights were 
about 18°, 12° and 8° of arc, and were timed respectively at 0*8, 
-- 4 and 0*6, — the first planet-like, and moving at the rate of 60° in 
one second. The other two were pale and and wavering. 

1 This meteor appeared at 4* 27 m near the tail of Uree Minoris, and was one 
of the finest seen during the morning. The distance of the observers, 7*73 English 
miles, was not enough to give an exact determination of the path. Its parallax at 
disappearance was nearly 6°, which makes its end SI miles high. The observations 
for the beginning are not quite consistent If, however, the meteor was one of 
those coming from the radiant in Leo, which I think probable, the path seen by Mr. 
Harsh was about 20 miles long, and the first altitude was 48 miles. He gave 1» or 
1*5 for the duration of the flight h. a. n. 
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Nov. 14th, 4 b 30* to 5 h , 7 conform., 2 uncont, feeing N.W. by N. 
5 "5 SO* 11 6 " 2 " " 

The conformable flights were massive and well established ; and three 
had trains of brief duration. The largest shot 20° in 1% and its train 
was visible 2 B . Others from 5° to 15° of length were timed at 0*2 to 
0*4. One course of 15° long in 1* of time was waving. The sky was 
brilliant. 

Nov. 16th, l h 40 m to 8 h 25 m a.m. 10 conform., 3 not conf., facing 
W.S.W., the conformable generally had transient trains — the others 
none. Of the number, one flight of 12° was timed 0*6; one of 23 p 
at 0*7, one of 5° at 0*3 and one of 6° at 0*4. The longest continu- 
ance of a train was If*. Unconformable flights left no traces, and 
made very obtuse angles with a line from themselves to Leo. 

Nov. 16th, l h to 2 h a.m., 5 conformable, 4 unconformable. Only one 
was massive enough to be classed with the ten of yesterday. This one 
was unconformable, and moved not more than 5° in 1». It probably is 
the only one that could have been seen in the brighter moonlight of 
yesterday and its somewhat less perfect sky. 

Results. — Notwithstanding the prevalence of clouds and rain in the 
middle of November at every locality thus far reported to the commit- 
tee, and the consequent general failure of observations upon the morn- 
ings of the 12th and 13th, we are able to report a clear sky upon the 
morning of- the 14th, at Germantown, Haverford College and New- 
Haven. The moonlight was strong — the moon's altitude being high. 

Tabulating results at these different localities we have, 

At. p«r hoar to 

one observer. 

15 to 16 

10 " 11 

17 



Observer*, Afg. hogra. 8. Stare. 


Confor. 


Germantown, 1 2 31 


25 


Haverford CoL, 3 9 93 


73 


New Haven, 1 1 17 


13 



Total, 6 12 141 111 12 nearly. 

It is not however certain that the two early observers at Haverford 
College gave attention to wholly separate regions. Probably they did ; 
but the sky may have been less clear than at Germantown and New 
Qaven. The two latter records being positive, and both between 3 h and 
S h in the morning, it may be concluded with certainty that, notwithstand- 
ing the strong moonlight, one observer could count 16 stars per hour on 
the morning of the 14th. This fact stands in constrast with the almost 
entire absence of the like phenomena on jthe 11th, at New Haven — 
there being but two in 80 minutes — under circumstances of observation 
nearly or quite as favorable as on the 14th ; not to speak also of the 
obvious change in the character of the display at the latter place on the 
15th, and the absence of all shooting stars at Weld, as observed for 20 
minutes, in a clear sky, on the morning of the 16th, by Mr. Masterman. 

The average number of meteors above reported as seen on the 14th 
in the strong moonlight, is very closely the same as was seen in the 
moon's absence last year. This seems to indicate for the present year 
#n increased number of meteors. 

Alex. C. Twining, Chairman. 
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Remarks upon Periodic Meteors. — First, It is not alone by their 
Bombers and their relation to a radiant that periodic meteors may be 
recognized in that character. This will be readily admitted, it is be- 
lieved, by every one who observed attentively the great display of 1883. 
The conformable meteors of November and August are distinguished 
very generally from ordinary shooting stars by a massive aspect (as it is 
termed above), resulting perhaps from a more ardent and copious com- 
bustion. Trains or luminous envelopes are more or less a characteristic 
of both y but predominate greatly in the periodic assemblages. The 
unconformable meteors, and those of ordinary nights, I have noticed 
commonly either as white and flitting Alimentary Hues, or as bright and 
distinct nuclei, moving often with a comparatively small angular velocity 
and, in specific instances, quite sluggishly. The same sometimes pursue 
an erratic course, — darting off laterally at the end of their appearance, 
or wavering from side to side, or even circliug around in a path resem- 
bling a sickle. I speak now of the nucleus. In one instance, in the 
edge of the evening, a star in the west, which traced horizontally about 
9° of arc in about 3 s of time was seen to expire twice at nearly equal 
intervals in its course, and to reappear farther on without varying its 
line of motion. Such phenomena are worthy of observation and study 
for the proof they seem to involve of the action of a gaseous medium, 
and of irregularities of figure combined with revolution. 

Second. The flights of periodic meteors appear to me upon an aver- 
age — estimating that average by a general recollection and consideration 
only — not to exceed half a second of time. My own practice is to time 
the flights, not while in progress, but immediately after, — in other words 
to time the conception of duration impressed on the mind in the imme- 
diate presence of those phenomena. With practice this may be done 
to a tenth of second, as«a general thine. 

Third. When observations are made in moonlight or in a hazy con- 
dition of the vault, tests of visibility (such as nebulae or clusters of faint 
stars or even single stars of the small magnitudes) may be employed to 
make the observations in different localities and by different observers 
comparable together. In fact since such a precaution will cover as well 
the observer's personal sensibility to luminous impressions as the exter- 
nal physical circumstances above mentioned, and all others of similar 
effect, it may perhaps be questioned whether test objects in the sky may 
not be fixed upon with advantage and employed by common consent. 
Of this an exemplification is given in the record above, but not the best 
that could be selected from among objects less variable in their altitude. 

a. o. T. 

7. Shooting Stars of January lst-8d. (In a letter from Stillman Mas- 
tkrman, Esq., to the Editors, dated Weld, Franklin Co., Maine, Jan. 5, 
1863). — It is known that the lst-3d of January has been assumed with 
some probability as the date of an annual periodic yisitation of shooting 
stars. The night of the first instant was very clear at this place, but the 
brilliancy of the moonlight, excepting for a short interval before daylight 
in the morning, together with the coldness of the atmosphere, rendering it 
uncomfortable being out in the open air for any considerable time, made 
it very unfavorable for observing for meteors. I observed only as fol- 
lows : — 
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1863, Jan. 1, from 18* 30 m to 18 h 40»— an interval of only 10"— 
observed eight bright shooting stare, in the increasing twilight : one very 
brilliant one describing an arc of about 30° in an interval estimated at 1**2, 
and leaving a bright train lasting 4 or 6 seconds. The radiant waa re- 
markably definite for so few flights ; its approximate position being in 
RA. 15* 52 m , Dec. +46° 26', near the star v Herculis. Two meteors 
were observed to appear at the same instant, each within a degree of the 
radiant point, and describing paths nearly at right angles to each other, 
which served to determine the radiant position as given above. The path 
of no one of the eight when traced back passed without cutting a circle 
of 1° radius about the radiant point On the previous morning, being 
out for a short time before daybreak, I saw, for the time, an unusual num- 
ber of shooting stars, on an average one appearing every 3 or 4 minutes. 

8. On the brilliancy of the variable Star, Mira Ceti; by Stillmax 
Mastsrman, (in a letter to the Editors). — Below are given the results of 
my comparisons of the brilliancy of the variable star, Mira Ceti, with 
that of neighboring stars, made during the wane of its late period of vis- 
ibility. The late increase of this star occurred at the period during 
which it was unobservable owing to proximity to the sun* 

h 

1862, July 25, 150 o 3 y, o 8 o. 

27, 14-5 o 2\ y, a 8± o. 

July 30, 14-2 o \\ y, 

Aug. 6,14-5 r i°> 

8, 14-5 )f 8 a, o 1 a Pisciutn. 

12,14*5 y 9 (?)°9 °i « Piscium — bright moonlight 

17, 15-0 a Pis. 1 o,o 2 *. 

24, 15-5 9 2 o,o2 {*. 

30 18 '3 Tl 1 O o 8 vl Bright imroras, (changing the •pparent 

H, ,ff i ,t ' Z* \ relative brightneM of tlie stars Creo- 

Aug. 31, 13*0 \l H O, O 2f "\ dared these observations worthies*. 

Sep. 2, 14'4 o \ i, o 4 *. 

4, 15*6 o - i, o 3 y. 

15, 130 v 3 o. 

19, 150 o2 75, o 4 70. 

21, 150 ol 75, o 2£ 70. 

22, 14-5 o £ 75, o 2 70. 
24, 14-6 o 1 70, 75 1 o. 

1862, Sep. 80, 13-0 70 2 o, o l£ 306 B, 

Weld, Franklin Co, Maine, Not. 28, 1862. 

VIII. MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Discovery of Antimony in New Brunswick. (Extract of a letter to 
Prof. Silliman, Jr., dated University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
Dec. 9th, 1862). — My dear sir: In answer to your enquiries with 
regard to the deposits of antimony recently discovered in this Province, 
I take pleasure in sending to you the following remarks upon the principal 
locality, kindly furnished to me by Mr. Edward Allison, the present owner 
of the district where the vein occurs. I repeat the description in Mr. 
Allison's own words. 
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"The lode of antimony, recently discovered, occurs in the Parish 
of Prince William, about 20 miles above Fredericton, on the S.W. side 
of the St. John River. From the river the rise is gradual till it reaches 
the summit of the water shed, say from 300 to 400 ft., when the ground 
falls away towards Lake George and the Pokiok River. The soil of this 
slope is good agricultural ground, and free from rocks, but near the sum- 
mit a band of primary rocks protrudes through the soil, as is shown par- 
ticularly where it intersects the highway. This band of rock contains 
the lode of antimony referred to ; its course is nearly N.E. and S. W. It 
was discovered in loose boulder rocks which had evidently been detached 
from this projecting ridge, and upon uncovering the rock, the antimony 
was discovered imbedded in it. This lode we have traced about one- 
fourth of a mile by trial pits in this line. The rock is uncovered only 
in a few places, and lies from 2 to 6 ft. beneath the soil. For the above 
distance we have found the lode to be associated with the rock, and it 
probably extends farther. 

The lode when uncovered appears to be about 2 ft. wide, with a dip of 
say 45° to the N. In no case has the vein been penetrated more than 6 
ft, and in most places merely uncovered to prove its continuation, there- 
fore I can only describe it as it appears under this partial development 

Samples of this ore have been analyzed by Drs. Hayes and Jackson of 
Boston, and also in England. The results differ considerably, owing no 
doubt to the difference in the quality of the samples. 

The specimen sent to Dr. Hayes was very inferior, carrying with it a 
considerable portion of the gangue, which was principally quartz with 
some carbonate of lime. Dr. Hayes' results were 36 pr. ct of ore. Dr. 
Jackson's analysis I have not seen, but understand that he returns 73 pr. 
ct of metal. This no doubt arises from the specimens being carefully 
selected and would not show a fair average of the ore. Messrs. Hayes 
and Jackson return silver as a component. The samples sent to England 
were very inferior, giving a result for antimony rather less than that 
shown by Dr. Hayes, but including from 3 or 4 to 12 oz. per ton for 
silver. 

I would say that the mine has not been fairly opened, consequently a 
current opinion of this deposit can scarcely be given, but from appearances 
already developed I think it promises a large yield of antimony, and pos- 
sibly more valuable products may be found in connection with it About 
a ton of the ore has been shipped to Liverpool to be operated upon, and 
we hope that the results will Drove satisfactory.'' * * * 

To the foregoing account of Mr. Allison's, I have only to add that in 
the specimens which I have seen, the antimony, which exists in the state 
of a sulphuret, penetrates the quartz gangue in irregular veins, with little 
if any crystalline structure. It is quite brilliant when fresh, but quickly 
tarnishes upon exposure, becoming of a dull grayish-black color. 

Antimony has also been found within three miles of the city of Fred- 
ericton, close by the river bank, but only in small detached pieces. These 
however indicate the near presence of another vein, whose exact site has 
not yet been ascertained. The ground being now clothed with several 
feet of snow, no further enquiries can be prosecuted during the present 
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season. These specimens are much more highly crystallized than thoa* 
of Mr. Allison. 

I would also say that a specimen of bismuth, said to be from the 
Province, has been shown me recently, but the facts of its occurrence have 
not yet been definitely ascertained. I am very truly yours, 

L. W. Bailet. 

2. Prof. H. A. Ward's Geological Museum. — Rochester University 
is fortunate in having found friends to contribute twenty thousand dollars 
for the purchase and donation to them of Prof. Ward's well known col- 
lections in geology and mineralogy. The aggregate of specimens is stated 
at about 40,000. Hon. Levi Ward, of Rochester, an uncle of Prof. W. f 
deserves honorable mention for the enlightened 2eal and appreciation of 
science which led him to advance the funds necessary to obtain the col- 
lections during the six years of wanderings which were spent by Prof. W. 
in Europe, Asia, Africa and America. The collections are now being 
placed in suitable apartments in the University buildings. 

IX. BOOK NOTICES. 

1. Sur la Physique du Globe, par A. Queteiet, Directeur de VObserwt- 
toire royal de Belgique, Bruzelles, 1861, 436 pp. 4to. — This volume con- 
tains the results of the experimental researches and other contributions 
of Mr. Quetelet to the sciences of Meteorology and Terrestrial Physics,. 
After an introduction which presents a summary of the meteorological 
observations made at Bruxelles, there succeed six chapters, of which 
Chap. 1. treats of the temperature of the air and of the earth ; Chap. 
II. of the electricity of the air ; Chap. III. of terrestrial magnetism ; 
Chap. IV. of shooting stars ; Chap. Y. periodical phenomena of plants 
and animals ; Chap. VI. phenomena of the tides. 

The following table shows the result of Mr. Quetelet's observations on 
the temperature of the earth at different depths, from 1834 to 1847. 
The temperatures are expressed in degrees of Fahrenheit 



Month. 



January, .. 
February, . . 
March, . ... 

«■.::::: 

June, 

July, 

August, ... 
September, 
October,..., 
November,., 
December, . 



Tear. 



Surface of Depth, 7*&i Depth 2| 
the ground. Inches. Fr. feet. 



36-12 
36-3o 
38-86 
44-42 
5a-36 
5891 
6i*o5 
6060 
56-3o 
49*84 
42-08 
3t33 



4T9 3 



3796 
3r76 
39-96 
44o8 
5o-47 
56-3a 
58 6o 
58 86 
5576 
5o-63 
44-6o 
40-28 



47-9$ 



3 9 -o4 
39-72 
4o37 
43-3o 
48-65 
54-32 
5720 
58-28 
56 59 
52-74 
47*43 
43-27 



48-49 



Depth 3 
Fr. feet. 



4*44 
4102 
42- 5o 
44-8o 
4o*6o 
55-co 
58o6 
5o-45 
58-46 
55-a6 
5o-?4 
46-36 



"5b^3T 



Depth 12 
Fr. feet 



o 
52-3o 
5o-b6 
49-21 
48-69 
49- M 
5o-65 
52-66 

54-7* 
55-94 
56-48 
55-87 
54-36 



Depth M 
Fr. feet 



54 ? 02 
53 53 

£3 

5i-84 
5 1-62 
5i-8o 
52-29 
5294 
53-49 
54oo 
54- 16 



52-56 I 5292 



The movements of temperature below the surface of the earth, shown 
by this table, are very remarkable and full of interest The mean tem- 
perature at 24 feet is but l°-88 higher than the mean temperature of the 
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year at Bruasells— (==10-5 C. or 50°-64 F.). The plane of 24 French 
feet is therefore a little above the depth at which the exact mean of the 
year would occur. The minimum temperature at this depth occurs in 
June and the maximum in December, while the surface extremes are at 
very near the reverse of these months, the maximum in July, the mini* 
mum in January, showing how very gradually the equilibrium of tem- 
perature is restored in depth. A geometric construction of the result 
of Mr. Quetelet's observations would bring out these relations of tem- 
perature and depth, at the different parts of the year, beautifully. The 
depth at which the annual variations of temperature disappear, varies 
considerably, not only with latitude but with changes in the nature of 
the soil and rocks in the same place. Thus this depth is found at 
Zurich at 88*7 French feet; Strasburg at 8 16 ft.; Heidelberg in com- 
pact clay 83 3 ft.; Schwelzingen in sandy earth 808 ft. ; Bonn 726 ft; 
Paris (in the Observatory garden) 69'4 ft. ; Leith (Mr. Ferguson's gar- 
den) 54*7 ft ; Edinburgh in trap 555, in sand 66*2, in sandstone 96 6; 
Upsala, 1st series 626, 2d series 61*9 ft. The mean of these is 73:1 ft. 
Only below this mean depth do we encounter the central heat of the 
earth, which corresponds to about 1° for each 48 feet, and the effect of 
which on the diurnal and annual variations above the plane of no vari&* 
tion must be inappreciable. 1 

Mr. Quetelet's views of the constitution of the atmosphere differ from 
those which have hitherto been generally entertained. He supposes 
(with Ban sen and others) that the atmosphere extends to a height of 
150 or 200 miles; that the oxygen and nitrogen are kept mingled by 
the currents of the atmosphere, so that at all accessible altitudes there 
is no appreciable difference in the proportions of these two gases. He 
supposes however that it is only the lower portion of the atmosphere 
which is maintained in this state of agitation ; that the upper portion 
may be perfectly tranquil, and here the proportions of the two gapes 
may change ; and they may perhaps be disposed in separate strata in 
the order of their specific gravities. He supposes that the cirri, the 
lightest of the clouds, are formed in Ijhis lower portion of the atmo- 
sphere, near the boundary which separates it from the upper and undis- 
turbed portion ; while it is in the upper portion of the atmosphere that 
shooting stars and auroras appear. The upper portion he calls the 
stable atmosphere, and the lower portion the unstable atmosphere. He 
conceives that by the study of shooting stars we may ultimately arrive 
at a knowledge of the composition of the stable part of the atmosphere. 
We observe these meteors at elevations of 140 to 160 miles; they in- 
crease in brightness as they approach the earth ; they disappear entirely 
as they approach the lower part of the atmosphere, as if they entered 
a medium which had not the elements necessary for their continued 
brilliancy. 

1 Mr. Quetelet's observations were undertaken originally with a view to confirm 
experimentally the well known laws of Fourier on this subject first promulgated in 
his memoir, u 8vr Its mouvement* de la chaleur de* eorp* iolides," in Mem. de l'fnst., 
tome V. It is remarkable that the observations of Quetelet have perfectly confirmed 
the mathematical conclusion of Fourier in every essential particular. 

Am. Jour. Sol— Sbcokd Sbbibs, Vol. XXXV, No. 108.— Jan., 1868. 
20 
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He questions whether the time of rotation of the still atmosphere » 
the same as that of the earth ; and suggests that this circumstance 
may perhaps explain the slow rotation of the magnetic poles of the 
earth. 

[Physicists will be slow to accept Mr. Qaetelet's novel ideas, on the 
constitution of the atmosphere, unsupported as they are by experiment 
and in conflict with long established laws. The law of Dalton, confirmed 
by the researches of Graham, is not modified so far as we know by dimin- 
ished tension, and as the coefficients of expansion for oxygen, nitrogen 
and carbonic acid, are practically identical, it seems to follow as a neces- 
sary consequence of this law* that the constituents of the atmosphere 
above the regions made known by aeronauts have the same uniformity of 
chemical constitution, as is shown by experiment in all heights hitherto 
visited. We cannot admit that atmospheric currents have any essential 
connection with the existence or preservation of this uniformity in the 
lower parts of the air — as is implied by Mr. Quetelct's statements. His 
argument requires three distinct layers or strata of atmosphere — the lower 
or unstable atmosphere — above this a stratum of pure oxygen of great 
rarity, and lastly an outer envelope of nitrogen resting above all. We 
do not propose to discuss this theory at length, but wish merely in pass- 
ing to controvert views which seem to us unsustained by either fact or 
sound philosophy. Mr. Quetelet's Physique du Globe is a most valuable 
contribution to meteorological science, and the theoretical views here 
objected to are wholly aside from its great merit as a record of pro- 
longed, laborious, and well directed original researches. — s.] 

2. Report of a Geological Reconnaissance of Indiana made during the 
years 1850-60, under direction of the late Davto Dalk Owbn, M.D., 
State Geologist; by Richard Owen, M.D. Indianapolis, 1862, 8vo, pp, 
368. — We accept this preliminary reconnoissance of the great state of 
Indiana, issued when all the energies of her people are bent on war, as an 
earnest of better things to come when returning peace shall permit the 
resumption of new researches in the field. 

We find under the notice of Morgan and Brown counties some mention 
of the new gold region of Indiana, at Hamlin's fork of Salt Creek. Dr. 
Owen expresses the opinion that the gold is invariably associated with 
drifted quaternary material derived from a matrix at least from four to 
six hundred miles distant in a northerly direction. 

As these facts, if fully substantiated, open up questions of great geologi- 
cal importance, it is to be hoped that the region may be further investi- 
gated and the origin of the gold be placed beyond doubt 

The mean elevation of the land of Indiana is a little over 678 feet 
above high sea-level, as determined by Messrs. Stansbury and Williams in 
the measurement of 208 stations. Lake Michigan is 610 feet above sea- 
level on authority of the late Mr. Ellet ; Messrs. Blodget and Lapham 
make it 591 and 600 feet. A depression of 80 or 100 feet, therefore, in 
the level of the state, would open Lake Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico, 
by the valley of the Mississippi, and in one place in Lake Co., a canal 
not over 20 miles long and in no place 100 feet deep, would effect this 
junction through the Illinois river. 
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This volume embraces a Report by Leo Lesquereux, Esq., on the dis- 
tribution of the coal of Indiana, with sections of the Coal measures, 
and such valuable information as he was able to gather in a few weeks 
reconnoissance. 

Prof. Lesley also reports on the topography and geology of the Can- 
nelton coal basin in Perry County. 

Prof. Lesquereux expresses the opinion (p. 285) that the mineral oil 
whicji is now pumped out in large quantities from different places on the 
borders of the coal-fields, is mostly derived from the coal-seam IB. 1 

OBITUARY. 

1. James Alfred Pearcb, U. S. Senator from Maryland, died at his 
residence in Chestertown on the 20th of December, 1862, of a lingering 
illness. He was remarkable, in the highest legislative body of the 
United States, for his warm sympathies with and judicious .support of 
the scientific enterprises of our government. Thus the Exploring Expe- 
dition under Com. Wilkes, the Coast Survey, and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution found him among the warmest of their advocates. The later 
appropriations for the works of the exploring expeditions were advocated 
by him with great zeal and earnestness, as chairman of the Library 
Committee of Congress. He was always ready in the defence of the 
Coast Survey, the organization and progress of which he had thoroughly 
mastered. He was not only active in the matters where the interests of 
the Smithsonian Institution were at slake in Congress, but gave his time 
freely as a Regent of the Institution and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Regents. A well trained mind enabled him to grasp 
readily these and other subjects especially of a literary and scientific 
cast, and to express his conclusions in well turned and effective sentences, 
with a carefully sustained logic, and with a glowing warmth which pro- 
duced conviction in his hearers. His intercourse with our scientific and 
literary men who resided in or visited Washington, will be long remem- 
bered for its genial and friendly character. 

2. Theodore Parkman, who was killed in December last by the burst- 
ing of a shell, at the age of 25, in a skirmish at Whitehall, North Caro- 
lina, was the author of a valuable paper on the Carbonates of the sesaui- 
oxyds, published in our last volume, and of other important contribu- 
tions to chemical science. He graduated at Columbia College, N. Y., in 
1857, studied a year with Dr. Gibbs at the Free Academy, and passed 
two years in Germany as a chemical student, acquiring there the degree 
of Doctor in Philosophy. 

tt Of a singularly sweet, clear, manly mind ; a scholar admirably versed 
in his department; a youth so pure and noble in his thoughts that his 
face was beautiful ; patient, devoted, from his earliest years, jealous of 
every moment in which he was not learning something, with a modest 
reserve of manner secluding him from society, and hiding him in the 
home where the tenderest love directed his course, he obeyed with simple 
fidelity the call of his country, hearing in it the voice of human liberty, 
which he had been always taught to regard as the most sacred of all. 

1 See his Section in this Journal, xzxiii, p. 120. 
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" Distrusting his untried military ability, this accomplished yotfng man 
insisted upon enlisting as a private soldier in the 45th Massachusetts . 
Volunteers, winning by his tranquil courage and steady cheerfulness the 
hearty love of his comrades. 

" Such are the costly lives that buy peace and liberty for the country* 
Such are the faithful men, unambitious of military renown, who in the 
fiery test of war, show the quality of the truest heroes. Such lives are 
ripe whenever God gathers them. Snch men do not die ; they only go 
before. " I am content," said Burke, when his only son died, " that my 
son in this world should be my ancestor in Heaven.* 

X. PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist, (continued from p. 806. vol. raxiv) 1 862. Vol. ix, 
—FEBRUARY.— 88, Observations on the terms • Peneen.' • Permian/ and * Dyaa { 
Jules Jfarwi*.— 88, Ts the Heath indigenous to the United States ; C. J. Sprague.— 
42, Notes on the Surface-geology of the tta>in of the Great Lake? ; J. 8. Newberry* 
— MARCH.— 47, Lucernaria the Ccenotype of Acalephae; Pi of. Henry J. Clark, of 
Harvard Univermty.— APRIL.— 65, On the habits of Sphyrapicu* varivs Baird, in 
a letter from /. A. Lapham, of Milwaukee, Wi*c. — 56, Account of the dissection of 
a Hottentot ; J. Wyman, M.D.—tfl, The Htemal and Neural regions of Brachiopo- 
da; Edioard 8. Moree. — SO, Remarks on the Classification of North American 
Snakes ; F. W. Putnam.—M AY. -*12 t Report of the Committee Appointed to ex- 
amine the frozen veil of Brandon, Vermont.— JUNE.— 88, On the mode of devel- 
opment of the marginal tentacles of the free Medusa of 6ome Hydroids ; A. 
Agaetiz. — 101, Comparison of Megatherium bones from near Samnnah with the 
South American species ; L. Agasniz. — 108, On the genus Colias in North America; 
Samuel H. Scudder. — 113, Notice of a live Chimpanzee {Troglodyte* niger) ; B. O. 
Wilder. — 116, Catalogue of American species of Tenthredo, as arranged by Hartig; 
Edward Norton. — 122, Catalogue of the Birds found in the vicinity of Calais, Me., 
and about the islands at the mouth of the Bay of Fundy ; George A. Boardman. 

Proceed, of Acad. Nat. Sci. Phi lad., 1862 (continued from vol. xzziii, p. 806). 
—JULY.— 828, Note on the Family of Scombroids; Theodore Gill.— 829, Note on 
some geueraof Fishes of Western North America; T. GUI— AUGUST.— 882, A 
report upon Mr. S. B. Buckley's " Description of Plants, No. 3, Grammes," pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary, 1862 ; Asa Gray.— 387, Notes upon some Reptiles of the Old World; E. D. 
Cope.— SEPTEMBER.— 846, Catalogues of the Reptiles obtained during the ex- 

Jlorations of the Parana, Paraguay, Vermejo and Uraguay Rivers, by Capt. Thos. 
. Page, U.S.N.; and of those procured by Lieut. N. Michler, U. S. Top. Eng., com- 
mander of the expedition conducting the survey of the Atrato river ; E. D. Cope. — 
859, Additions to the Nomenclature of North American Lepidoptera. No. 2; 
A. R. (?rote.— 861, List of the P6eudoneuroptera of Illinois contained in the Cab- 
inet of the writer, with descriptions of over forty new species, and notes on their 
structural affinities ; Benj. D. Walsh, M.A.— 402, Remarks on the species composing 
the genus Pediocaetes, Baird ; I). G. Elliott, 7^.5.-404, Supplementary note to a 
•* Synopsis of the North American forms of the Colymbidse and Podicepidas ;* El- 
liott Couee.— 405, Descriptions of Fossils from the Marshall and Huron Groups of 
Michigan ; Alexander Winehell.—4Z0, Synopsis of the Carangoids of the Eastern 
Coast of North America ; Theodore Gill. — 448, Description of a new generic type 
of Mormyroids and Note on the arrangement of the genus ; T. Gill. — 445, On the 
Synonymy and Systematic Position of the genus Etellis of Cuvier and Valen- 
ciennes ; T. Gill.— 449, Description of a new Genus and Species of Pboladidee ; 
Geo. W. Tryon, Jr.— 451, Notes on American Freshwater Shells, with Descriptions 
of two new species ; Geo. W. Tryon, Jr.— 463, Monograph of the Family Teredidas ; 
Geo. W. IVyon, Jr. 

[Numerous titles of memoirs received and bibliographical notices in type are un- 
avoidably crowded over to a succeeding number.] 
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Abt. XVUT. — Contributions to the Chemical and Geological Bis* 
tory cf Bitumens, and of Pyroschists or Bituminous Shales; 1 by 
T. Stekby Hunt, M. A., F.E.S. ; of the Geological Survey of 
Canada. 1 

The economic importance which petroleum has lately assumed 
gives a new interest to the chemical and geological history 

trf this and of various related substances. It is proposed in the 
fi)TTo#tagj>ages to bring together some facts and theoretical con- 
siderations bearing upon the nature, origin and distribution of 
bitumens, together with a few remarks on the rocks commonly 
called bituminous shales. Under the general name of bitumen, 
as is well known, are included both the liquid forms, petroleum 
and naphtha, and the solid varieties known as asphalt or mineral 
pitch. The related substances guayaquillite and berengelite, and 
the substance known as idrialine, seem from the modes of their 
occurrence to have a similar origin to asphalt, and thus to be 
distinct from fossil resins. The characters of fusibility and sol* 
ubility, in liquids like benzole and sulphuret of carbon, serve to 
distinguish the solid bitumens from coal and some other matters 

1 Ooomunicated to this Journal by the Author, Dec SI, 1862. 

* Some of the facts and deductions given in this paper hare already appeared in 
an article by me, entitled Notee oh the History of Petroleum, which appeared in 
the Canadian Naturalist for July, 1861, and has since been reprinted in the Chemi- 
cal Now*, and in the Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 186$. J had, for 
some time previously, maintained that the source of the petroleum of the west was 
not, aa was generally thought, to be found in the Devonian pyroschists, but in the 
underlying fuesiiiferous limestones, and bad shown the relation of the oil springs to 
tsticlirjal8.--3ee a Report of my lecture before the Board of Arts, in the Montreal 
QazeUe of March 1, 1861. 

Am. Joub. Sci.— Sbookd 8brib», Vol. XXXV, No. KH.-~Mascb, 1868. 
21 
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about to be noticed. It is to be remarked that the chemical con* 
position of these bodies varies considerably; the earlier analyses 
of petroleum and naphtha give a composition which approaches 
C„H B ; but the later investigations of De la Rue and Muller, on the 

?roducts distilled from the petroleum of Rangoon, and those of 
Felsmann on that from Sehnde, show a slight excess of hydrogen, 
the various hydrocarbons having, for the most part, the formula 
0,^1,+,. The first formula C.H, may however be adopted, as ex- 
pressing approximative^ the composition of the liquid bitumens. 
The different analyses of asphalt show a diminished quantity of 
hydrogen, and small quantities of oxygen. Thus the elastic bitu- 
men from Derbyshire gave to Johnston results which may be rep- 
resented by C, jHjjO,., ;• of two varieties of asphalt analysed 
by Ebelmann, the one from Bastennes gave 0, 4 H, .0 # - 7y while 
that from near Naples may be represented by U J4 H l4 . f O lf 
while an asphalt from Mexico gave to Regnault G, 4 H I7 9 . 
The analyses of Johnston show that guayaquillite and berenge- 
lite do not differ greatly from these, in the proportions of carbon 
and hydrogen. Passing from the asphalts to idrialine, the re- 
sults of whose analysis are representee! by S 4 H„ we have a hy- 
drocarbon with a minimum or hydrogen. It is well in this place 
to compare the above results with the formula C f s H II . i 0,. if 
which is deduced from Wetherell's analysis of the so-called al- 
bertite or Albert coal. A "lignite passing into mineral resin" 
gave to Regnault, 0, 4 H I 4 0,. 3 , and five analyses of bituminous 
coal by the same chemist yield from C J4 H,O . 9 to C S4 H 10 3 .„ 
while the mean composition deduced by Johnston, from several 
analyses of coal, was C, 4 H 9 , with from O s to 4 . From these re- 
sults it will be seen that some asphalts approach bituminous coals 
in composition. That of Naples, which is completely fusible at 
140° 0., contains less hydrogen and more oxygen than the albert- 
ite, while the idrialine is near in composition to certain bituminous 
coals, which are thus almost isomeric with some fusible bitumens; 
so that it is easy to conceive the same organic matters giving rise 
either to coal or to asphalt, even without losing their structure. 
Such appears to be the case in the Tertiary strata of Trinidad 
and Venezuela, the bitumen of which from Mr. Wall's researches 

* la tfcese formulas, which have been calculated for twenty-four equivalents el 
carbon, to compare with cellulose, C 34 H 30 O s0 , 1 have designed to represent sim- 
ply the result* of analytic without attempting to fix the constitution of the matters 
in question. la the notation employed, Hscl, 0=6, and 0=8. As it is not gen- 
erally used in this Journal, I have not thought necessary to adopt, in this paper, the 
double equivalent of the latter elements, now employed by so many chemists. I 
may however call attention to the fact that I was, I believe, the first to propose such 
a change, when, in 1858. i asserted thai the even co-efficients of oxygen, sul- 
phur and carbon in ordinary formulas seem to furnish a conclusive reason for doub- 
ling their equivalents, or for dividing those of hydrogen, chlorine, nitrogen and the 
metals, according as four volumes or two volumes are taken as the equivalent. 
—(Theory of Chemical Champs, Am. Jour, of Science, [3 1, xv. p. 280.— X. E* <fc D. 
/>*•& MtfrlQ v, jv jm> wtf Gk*m- C*rtr<Jbl*U t 1863, p. 84ft.> 
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Menus to have arisen from "a special mineralization of vegeta- 
ble remains in certain strata, which has resulted in the production 
of bitumen, instead of coal or lignite," This conversion, ao 
cording to him, "is not attributable to heat, nor of the nature 
of a distillation, but is due to chemical reactions at the ordinary 
temperature, and under the normal conditions of climate." Mr. 
Wall also describes [tortious of wood from these deposits, which 
have been partially converted into bitumen, and leave, when 
this is removed by solvents, a residue of woody tissue. (Proc 
QeoL Sue London, May, I860.) These observations have been 
confirmed by an eminent microscopist and chemist, whose results, 
lately communicated to me by himself, are not yet published. 

The chemical changes, by which the conversion of woody tis- 
sue into peat, lignite and bituminous coal is effected, are too 
well known to be repeated here. The abstractiou of variable 
proportions of water, carbonic acid and marsh gas may give 
rise cither to hydrocarbons like G s 4 H C , which represents idrialine 
and the basis of most bituminous coals, to C 94 U, 6 , which is the 
approximate formula of the hydrocarbons of many asphalts, or 
to C s 4 H t 4 , which represents petroleum. The removal of further 
amounts of marsh gasC.H., may even convert bituminous coal 
into anthracite, as Biscnoff has pointed out, and we conceive 
that although heat may have, in many cases, given rise to this 
conversion, by a subterranean coking, the change has often been 
the result of decompositions going on at the ordinury tempera- 
ture. Anthracite, or nearly pure carbon, on the one 'hand, and 
petroleum, or carbon with a maximum of hydrogen, on the 
other, represent the two extremes of the process of which bi- 
tuminous coals and asphalts are intermediate terms. 

Petroleum, as is well known, impregnates certain rocks, from 
which it flows spontaneously, and the solid forms of bitumen 
are often disseminated throughout limestones or sandstones, from 
which they may be in part removed by heat, and more complete- 
ly by solvents such as benzole. To such rocks the term bitu- 
minous may be correctly applied, but it is often inappropriately 
given to substances like coal and certain combustible schists, 
which contain little or no bitumen, but yield, by destructive dis- 
tillation, volatile hydrocarbons, more or less resembling those 
obtained from asphalt or petroleum. Analogous products are 
however obtained by the distillation of lignite, peat, and even 
of wood, so that the epithet bituminous applied to hydrogenous 
coals and combustible schists, raises a raise distinction, and 
perpetuates an error. We therefore proposed some time since 
to distinguish these so-called bituminous schists, the bravcUchnfer 
of the Germans, by the name of pyroschists. This is the equiv- 
alent of the German terra, and has a precedent in the name of 
pyrorthite, given by Berzelius to a substance which appears 
to be a mixture of orthite with a combustible hydrocarbonaceoua 
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matter. Pyroachista are well known to occur in almost every 
geological group from the Lower Silurian to the Tertiary, and 
are often, like coal, employed as valuable sources of volatile 
hydrocarbons, although like it they contain little or no bitumen. 
They may be regarded as clays or marls, holding, in a state of in- 
timate admixture, a variable proportion of a matter approaching 
to coal in its chemical characters. Although frequently dark 
brown or black in color, tbey are sometimes light brown or even 
yellowish-gray, as is the case with the Jurassic pyrosohists of 
the department of the Doub, and those of the Tertiary series 
near Clermont, both in France. Remarkable examples of 
this are also given by Prof. J. D. Whitney in the pyroschists 
from the Utica formation of the Lower Silurian series in Iowa, 
which were yellowish-brown, weathering to a bluish-ash color. 
They however blackened when exposed to heat, burning with a 
bright flame, and contained from eleven to twenty per oent of 
combustible matter. The black, glazed, and apparently very 
carbonaceous shales from the valley of the Hudson River, 
were found by Dr. Chandler to contain from one-half to one per 
cent of fixed carbon, and to yield no volatile combustible mat- 
ters. 4 (Oeology of Iowa, i, p. 859.) A pyroschist of the Utica 
formation, from Collingwood on Lake Huron, examined by my- 

4 In the Report on the Geological Survey of Iowa, (vol. i, p. 188) Prof. Whitney 
has given the results of a series of careful analyses of the pyroschists of the Hudson 
River group, (in which be includes the Utica formation). These analyses embrace) 
specimens from the lead region of Wisconsin, from Lake Huron, the Ottawa, and 
the district of Quebec. They were made by Messrs. Chandler and Kimball, who 
removed the carbonates by the aid of a dilute acid, and determined by combustion 
the organic elements in the residue. In some specimens, like those noticed above, 
the mineral matter was almost wholly siliceous ; others, like that of Collingwood, 
were highly calcareous, and some contained a considerable proportion of carbonate 
of magnesia. We select, from the eight analyses given, five of the more character- 
istic examples. 

L A dark chocolate, whitish-gray-weathering siliceous shale, from the lead rs> 

fion, without traces of organic remains. Wlien heated in a close vessel it gave off 
412 per cent of volatile combustible matter, leaving 6*84 of carbon, which was 
removed by calcination. 
1L A dark gray shale, with a few graptolitic markings, from the same region. 

III. A dark brown, fine grained, earthy, laminated rock, without fossil*, from the 
islands north of Maple Cape, Lake Huron. 

IV. A black bituminous shale, filled with crinoids and tributes, from Gloucester, 
near Ottawa. 

V. A dark brown rock, imperfectly laminated, and showing traces of graptolitet, 
from the Ste. Anne River, below Quebec. 
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tel£ gave to dilate hydrochloric ncid from fifty-three to fifty-eight 
per cent of carbonate of lime, besides a little magnesia and oxyd 
of iron. The insoluble residue wns snufl-brown in color, and, 
when heated, gave off a bituminous odor. When ignited in a 
close vessel, it lost 12 a 6 per cent of volatile and combustible 
matters, and left a coal-black residue, which, by calcination in 
the open air, lost 8*4 per cent additional, making in all 21*0 per 
cent of volatile and carbonaceous matters, and left an ash-gray 
argillaceous residue. This shale however contained but a very 
small amount of bitumen, for, on treating the residue from a di- 
lute acid with boiling benzole, there was dissolved about one per 
cent of a brown bituminous matter. The residue, when heated, 
no longer evolved the odor of bitumen, but rather one like 
burning lignite, and still gave, by ignition in a close vessel, 11*8 
per cent of volatile and inflammable matters. When boiled 
with a solution of caustic soda, this was scarcely discolored. In 
its insolubility, therefore, the organic matter of this rock re- 
sembles true coal, rather than lignite. Attempts have been 
made, on a large scale, to distill this calcareous schist of Col- 
lingwood, and it was found to yield from three to five hundredths 
of oily and tarry matter, besides combustible gases and water. 

Overlying the Hamilton formation in Western Canada are 
found black pyroschists, which are supposed to be the equivalent 
of the Genesee slates of New York. A specimen from Bosan- 

Suct lost, by ignition in a closed vessel, 12*4 per cent, and left a 
lack residue, which was not calcareous. A portion in fine 
powder was digested several hours with heated benzole, which 
took np 0*8 per cent of brown combustible matter. The resi- 
due, carefully dried at 200° F., then lost, by ignition in a close 
vessel, 11*3 per cent, and by subsequent calcination 11 6 addi- 
tional, equal to 23*7 per cent of combustible and volatile ele- 
ments. The calcined residue was gray in color. By distillation 
in an iron retort there were obtained from this shale 42 per 
cent of oily hydrocarbons, besides a large quantity of inflam* 
mable gas, and a portion of ammoniacal water. 

The pyroschists of Bosanquet belong to the Devonian series, 
and contain the remains of fossil land plants, so that it is not 
improbable that a partially decayed vegetation may have been 
the source of the organic matter which is intimately mingled 
with the earthy base of the rock. Such was probably the case 
in the abundant pyroschists of the coal period. In the pyro- 
schists of the Utica formation, which are of Lower Silurian age, 
the chief organic remains to be detected are Oraptolites, with a 
few Brachiopods and Crustaceans. No traces of terrestrial veg- 
etation are known to have existed at that time, nor do the schists 
contain the evidences of any marine planta The pyroschists 
of Mesozoic age, in several parts of Europe, contain, on the con- 
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trary, numerous fossil fishes, from the soft parts of which, or 
other animal matters, the combustible substance of these rocks 
is generally supposed to be derived (Dufr£uoy, Mineralogie, iv, 
p. 608). It will be seen, farther on, that similar questions arise 
with regard to the origin of ttie bitumens of various formations, 
for while in some cases, as in the Tertiary rocks of Trinidad, 
they are clearly traced to a vegefcible source, bitumens are also 
met with in Lower Silurian and Devonian limestones of marine 
origin, which abound in shells and corals, but afford no traces 
of vegetable remains. When however it is considered that the 
lower forms of animals contain considerable portions of a non- 
agotized tissue analogous in its composition to that of plants, 
and that even muscular tissue, plus the elements of water, con- 
tains the elements of cellulose and ammonia, it is easy to under- 
stand that vegetable and animal remains may, by their slow 
decomposition, give rise to similar hydrocarbonaceous bodies.* 
The various fermentations of which sugar is susceptible suggest 
analogies to the different transformations of organic tissues which 
have resulted in the formation of anthracite, coal, lignite, as- 

Ehalt and petroleum, together with carbonic acid and a gaseous 
ydrocarbon as accessory products. 

* This relation was first pointed out by me in 1849. (Thi* Journal, [2], vii, p. 
100.) I then endeavored to show that the albuminoid bodies might be regarded as 
a nitryl of cellulose, or some isomeric hydrate of carbon, and represented by the 
formula C 34 H, 7 N 3 8 . I had already p.-oposed to regard bone-gelatine as an an- 
alogous nitryl, C^H^N^O, ; which corresponds to one equivalent of glucose and 
four of ammonia, iesi 8H 2 O a . Thesp nitryl*, it was conceived, might, under certain 
conditions, re-generate ammonia and a hydrate of carbon. I also adduced evidence 
that in a case of diabetes, sugar was generated at the expense of ingested gelatine. 
(Thi* Journal, [!>.] v, p. 75. vi, p 259, Sillimari* Elem. Chetn., p. 517.) The analyses 
of cartilage-gelatine, or chondrine, in like manner correspond very nearly to a 
nitryl formed from C a4 H aa O aa (cane-sugar) and three equivalents of ammonia. 
The formula thus deduced, C a4 H I9 N 3 O, 0t requires 14*7 of nitrogen. 

In 1856, Dusart, starting, as he tells us. from my theoretical views, endeavored 
to produce the albuminoid bodies by the action of a solution of ammonia on starch, 
lactose, or glucose at temperature of 150° and 200° C. In this way he obtained, 
after several days, an azotited body, which resembled gelatine. It was precipi- 
tated by alcohol in elastic filaments, formed an imputrescible compound with 
tannin, and, when heated, gave off the odor of burning horn. Its proportion of 
nitrogen was 14*0 per cent, which is near that of chondrine. (Cotnpte* Rendu* t 
May, 1801, p. 974.) Srhoonbroodt has since asserted the possibility of converting 
sugar into an albuminoid substance, and reiterated my suggestion that the albumin- 
oids are veritable nitryls of the amyloids ; under which convenient term he in- 
cludes those hydrates of carbon which are susceptible of conversion into glucose. 
(7etd,May, i860, p. 856.) 

In 1861, Messrs. Fischer and Boedeker announced the production of fermentea- 
cible sugar by the action of dilute acids on curtilage, and showed that the inges- 
tion of gelatine increases the amount of augur in normal human urine. These 
authors seem by the abstract before me (Repertoire de Chimie Pure, July, 1861, from 
Ann. der Chetn. und Pham., exvii, p. Ill), to ignore alike my own observations, 
and those of Gerhardt, who twenty years years since showed that, by long boiling 
with dilute sulphuric acid, there is formed from gelatfne a sweet fermentesciWe 
■agar, together with a large amount of sulphate of ammonia.— (Precis da Cistaste 
QrgaHUfue, ia, jxASl.) 
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Although we have seen that the solid asphalts, which differ 
from petroleum in containing less hydrogen, and a portion of 
oxygen, have in most cases been directly formed from organic 
matters by a process analogous to that which yields coal and pe- 
troleum, it appears that the latter body, like other hydrocarbons, 
may gradually undergo an oxydizing process, which, by remov- 
ing hydrogen and adding oxygen, at last converts the liquid 
bitumen into substances having the characters of asphalt, of 
coal, or even of anthracite. Mr. Vanuxem in his Report on the 
Geology of New York (page 33) described many years since, by 
the name of anthracite, a substance which is found in the Calcif- 
erous sand-rock. It occurs in druses or cavities with crystals of 
quartz and calcite, and often assumes the form of drops or but- 
tons, showing, according to Mr. Yanuxem, that it must have 
been introduced in a liquid, or at least a plastic state, and have 
subsequently hardened in a layer above the crystals, conforming 
to them. He described it as very brittle, pulverulent, of a shin- 
ing black color, yielding by heat 11*6 pier cent of volatile mat- 
ter, which he regarded as water, and leaving after incineration 
but a small amount of ash. 

A material, similar to this in aspect, occurs in many places in 
eastern Canada, in the Quebec group, which is regarded as the 
equivalent of the Calciferous Band-rock of the New York series. 
It fills veins and fissures, alike in the limestones, shales, and sand- 
stones, and even in the trap rocks which traverse these. Some- 
times, like that described by Yanuxem, it forms botryoidal 
masses ; at other times it lines fissures, and, as at Druromondville 
and Sillery, is spread over a surface which had been previously 
incrusted with small crystals of calcite. The shrinking of the 
layer has here given rise to cracks, such as are sometimes seen in 
a coat of varnish. In other cases it fills fissure* several itches 
in diameter, as on the island of Orleans, where a vein of it in 
shale would furnish several hundred pounds of the material, 
and where, as elsewhere, it has been mistaken for coal. At St 
Flavien it fills a vein of an inch or two in argillite; the walls of 
the vein are lined with quartz, and the coal-like matter is itself 
cut by thin seams of quartz, of later formation. In another 
specimen from this locality, the vein is nearly filled with crys- 
talline quartz, and the carbonaceous substance is found in small 
almond-shaped masses in the center of the vein. In*the Acton 
copper-mine it fills irregular cracks and fissures, and sometimes 
forms masses several inches in diameter. 

The matter from these different localities has a resinous lustre, 
which passes into sub-metallic in some cases. Its color is jet 
black, and it is very brittle and easily reduced to a velvet black 
powder, which has been used as a pigment It has a conchoidal 
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fracture, and flies into fragments when exposed to heal* For 
the rest, it varies considerably in its chemical characters. The 
mineral from Acton, which is much harder and more metallic 
looking than that from the other localities, gives 0$ when heat* 
ed to redness in a close vessel, a portion of water, bnt no inflam- 
mable gas or vapor, and loses 69 per cent of its weight, leaving 
a carbon which is difficult of combustion, and gives, when in* 
cinenited, 2*2 per cent of ash. Like the specimens described 
by Vanuxem, it approaches to anthracite in its characters. That 
from the other localities examined gives off when heated a 
greater or less proportion of combustible vapor, which condenses, 
in part, into a tarry liquid, having an offensive odor very dis- 
tinct from the product of the distillation of coals or pyroechists. 
Carefully selected specimens yield, by incineration^ only a few 
thousandths of ash, apparently due to accidental impurities. In 
a specimen from Quebec the volatile matters equalled 19*5 per 
cent; in one from Orleans Island 21*0; in one from St Flavien 
158, and in another, six miles from the last, 24*5 per cent The 
latter, when exposed to heat, swells up, and leaves a porous 
coke, the fragments cohering like those of a caking coal. The 
same is true, to a less extent, of that of Orleans. These matters 
are not affected by benzole, with the exception of the last men- 
tioned, which appear to contain a small amount of soluble sub* 
stance. The mode of occurrence of these matters shows that they 
have once been in a liquid state, and, as the limestones of this 
group are in many parts distinctly bituminous, there can be 
little doubt that the liquid carbonaceous matter was bitumen, 
which has since been slowly oxydized, indurated, and converted 
into these insoluble, infusible coaly and anthracitic bodies. 

This view is confirmed by the examination of a bitumen which 
appaars to be in the very act of changing. In the Devonian 
limestones of Canada, there are beds of fossil corals, which are 
impregnated with petroleum. At the outcrop of these, where 
the strata have been for ages exposed to the weather, the petro- 
leum is replaced by a black matter, which lines the cells, and, 
having lost its oily character, no longer repels the water like the 
still oily corals within. Benzole, which readily dissolves the bitu- 
men from these, does not affect the black color of the weathered 
corals. A fragment of a Favosites impregnated with this black 
matter was crushed and treated with dilute muriatic acid, which 
removed the carbonate of lime of which the coral was composed, 
and left five per cent of a brownish-black residue. This, when 
exposed to heat, burned with flame, without melting, and left a 
bulky coherent coaly residue, which gave a little ash. When 
treated with a large amount of boiling benzole (coal-naphtha) 
the residue gave up only 16 '5 per cent of soluble bitumen, and 
the subsequent analysis of the insoluble residue gave volatile 
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tsd combustible matter 281, carbon 67*7, ash 4 2= 100*0. From 
these experiments it appears that the soluble and liquid bitumen 
of the corals iB, in the weathered portions, converted, in great 
party into an insoluble and infusible hydrocarbonaceous matter, 
resulting probably from a slow oxydation. It is not improbable 
that a less advanced stage of this process might afford the solid, 
bot fusible and soluble bitumen which impregnates rocks of the 
same series in other localities. Thus in Kincardine on Lake 
Huron, immediately overlying massive beds of a somewhat bi- 
tuminous limestone of the Corniferous formation, are found thin* 
ner slaty beds of a dark chocolate color, interstratified with 
{Nile yellowish earthy layers. These latter contain no combus- 
tible matter, but the dark colored beds burn with a smoky flame, 
although the hydrocarbonaceous substance is for the greater 
part insoluble in benzole. In quarrying at this place however, 
specimens were obtained of a thin shaly bed, which when pul- 
verized and treated with benzole lost 128 per cent of soluble 
bitumen, and left a nearly white calcareous residue, free from 
carbonaceous matter. Such a rock as this is rightly designated 
a bituminous limestone, although the beds at the outcrop, which 
contain an insoluble hydrocarbon, and approach to a pyroschist 
in character, are probably but altered portions of the same bitu- 
minous rock. Tne interstices of a porous crystalline dolomite- 
from the Grand Manitoulin Island, are filled with brown asphalt, 
which melts and exudes by a gentle heat, and is completely sol- 
uble in benzole. It forms from 7'4 to 8*8 per cent of the rock. 
An altered form of petroleum is also found near the oil wells of 
Enniskillen, where the product of the natural oil springs appears 
in the form of large superficial beds of a soft solid, wnich is 
slightly adhesive at ordinary temperatures, and has a specific 
gravity about that of water. According to Delesse, it solidifies 
after fusion at 83° centigrade. He found it to consist of bitu- 
men soluble in benzole 62*5, insoluble organic matters, (the 
debris of recent vegetation), 24*8, clay and sand 12-7= 100-0. 
The bitumen, left by the evaporation of the benzole, is solid 
and but slightly ductile.* This product evidently results from 
a drying up, and probably a partial oxydation of petroleum, 
which has been changed into a matter approaching to asphalt in 
its properties. 

' Delesse, MaUrianx de Conttruction & F Exposition de 1855, page 890. On pAge 
881 of the same volume Deleave has described a peculiar brownish- black compact 
anil tough rock, from Promina in Austria, which consists of 59 parts of a crystal* 
line limestone, 9*0 parts of clay, and 82 'U parts of a brownish- black combustible 
natter, which is fusible, and gives off by neat acid vapors, leaving a residue of 
only 8 5 parts of fixed carbon. It is almost completely insoluble in benzine, and 
m, by Delesse, designated as a lignite, from which however it is distinguished by 
iti fusibility. It would seem to De a hitherto undescribed matter intermediate be- 
tween lignite and asphalt 

Ax. Jour. Sol— Sbcokd Sbbim, Vol. XXXV, No. 104.— Mabch, 1863. 
23 
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It now remains to speak of the geological distribution of pe- 
troleum in the Palaeozoic rocks of this country. Apart from 
the matters just described from the Quebec group, bitumen oc- 
curs at two distinct horizons in the New York series. For 
reasons which will be apparent farther on, we recall the princi- 
pal divisions in this series. At its base are the siliceous sand- 
stones of the Potsdam formation, to which succeeds the Calcife- 
rous sand-rock. This is, for the most part, a dolomite, occasion- 
ally containing small quantities of gypsum and other earthy 
sulphates. The bitter saline springs, which issue from this ami 
the succeeding limestones, probably have tbeir source in this 
dolomltic formation. The Chazy limestone, which immediately 
overlies this, is magnesian in its lower part, and, lithologically, 
affords a transition from the dolomites beneath, to the great mass 
of pure limestones which form the Birdseye, Black River and 
Trenton formations, and are often included under the general 
name of the Trenton group. In this we meet for the first time 
with petroleum, although in much less abundance than in the 
higher rocks. In the township of Pakenham, the large Ortho- 
ceratites of the Trenton limestone sometimes hold several ounces 
of petroleum in their chambers, and it has been met with under 
similar conditions in Lancaster. It has also been observed to 
exude from the fossil corals of the Birdseye limestone at Rivtere 
a la Rose (Mpntmorenci). The limestones of this group, which 
are generally more or less bituminous to the smell, are peculiar- 
ly so in some parts of the county of Montmorenci, and not only 
give off a strong odor when struck, but, when burned for lime, 
evolve an abundant bituminous vapor on the first application 
of heat A spring which affords small quantities of petroleum 
issues from the Utica formation, on the Grand Manitoufin Island, 
and Dr. Beck has described a similar one from the Hudson River 
group, in Guilderland, near Albany, New York. Both of these 
probably have their source in the underlying limestones, which 
are characterized by beds and nodules of chert, and by silicified 
fossils, not less than by the presence of petroleum. 

To these limestones succeed, in ascending order, the pyro- 
schists of the Utica formation, followed by the shales of the Hud- 
son River group. This terminates the Lower Silurian or Cam- 
bro-Silurian 7 system, and, taking the Potsdam of New York as 
the basis, constitutes a lithological series, which is reproduced, 
with a very remarkable parallelism, in the Middle and Upper 
Silurian and Lower Devonian rocks about to be mentioned. 
The siliceous strata at the base of the first series are repeated in 
the Oneida and Medina conglomerates and sandstones, while the 

' The term Ctimbro-Silurian, first suggested by Prof. Phillips, is adopted by Jukes 
to designate the Lower Silurian series of rocks. (Tran*. Royal Irtih Acad- *y»l . 
p. 664. 
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great mass of dolomites, with gypsum and salt, which makes up 
the Clinton, Niagara, Guelph and Onondaga formations, repre- 
sents on a great scale the similar dolomites of the Calciferous 
formation. The lithological representative of the Trenton group 
next appears in the Corniferous formation, composed, like the 
former, of pure limestones, with chert beds, silicined fossils, and 
petroleum. To these succeed in western New York the pyro- 
schists, called the Marcellus shales, closely resembling those of 
the Utica formation, and followed by the Hamilton group, lith- 
ologically similar to that of the Hudson River, and overlaid in 
its turn, by sandstones of the Portage and Chemung group, 
which may be compared to those of trie Potsdam and Oneiaa 
formations.' It should be mentioned however that the repeti- 
tion of the pyroschists at the base of these sandstones, constitu- 
ting the Genesee slates, has no known representative in the 
Lower Silurian series. 

It is in the Lower Devonian limestone, or Corniferous forma- 
tion, that the greatest amount of petroleum occurs, although Mn 
Hall observed that the dolomites of the Niagara formation in Mon- 
roe county, New York, frequently contain mineral pitch; which is 
sometimes so abundant as to now from the rock, when this is 
heated in a lime-kiln. Concretionary nodules holding petroleum 
have also been observed in the Marcellus and Genesee slates, 
while the higher Devonian sandstones in New York and Penn- 
sylvania are often impregnated with petroleum, and from theses, 
and from still higher strata, issue the oil springs of those regions. 
It is probable however that the source of the oil in these superior 
strata is to be found in the Corniferous limestone, from which 
the petroleum of western Canada is undoubtedly derived, since 
in finniskillen this formation is covered only by 200 or 800 
feet of Hamilton shales, the Marcellus pyroschists being absent 
from that region ; while at Tilsonburg the limestone appears at 
the surface, and wells bored into it have yielded considerable 
quantities of petroleum. Different observers have noticed the 
occurrence of petroleum in the rocks of this formation, and 
remarkable instances of it may be seen in several parts of west- 
ern Canada. In the township of Bainham, on Lake Erie, the 
shells of Peniamerus aratits are sometimes found to have an inner 
cavity, lined with crystals of calcite, and filled with petroleum. 
Coralline beds impregnated with petroleum are found in Wainfleet 

• The late Prof. Eaton had a perception of this carinas lithological parallelism, 
In successive geological series, when he classed all stratiSed rocks in three divisions, 
carboniferous, quartzo?e and calcareous ; which he supposed to be repeated in the 
same order in each geological series. By carboniferous, he meant simply argilla- 
ceous and slaty rocks, in whicli, according to him, coal and carbonaceous schists 
might occur. In the carboniferous division of hi* primitive series, he placed gneiss 
and the crystalline schists. (GcoL Text Book, 1832, and this Journal, [2], xxxiil, 
p. Ml). 
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and in Walpole, in the latter instance immediately beneath a 
layer of chert, but I have more particularly examined them in 
the township of Bertie, which is on the Niagara River, opposite 
to Buffalo. Here, in a quarry, are seen massive beds, slightly 
inclined, composed of a solid crystalline encrinal limestone, w bich 
appears not only destitute of petroleum, but from the water, by 
which it is impregnated, to be impermeable to it. In some of 
these beds are large corals of the genus Heliophyllitm, the pores 
of which are open, but contain no oil. Two beds however, one 
of three, and one of eight inches, which are interstratified with 
these, are in great part made up of species of HeUophyllum and 
Favosites, the cells of which are full of petroleum. This is seen, 
in freshly broken masses, to be absent from the solid limestone, 
which forms the matrix of the corals, and resembles in texture 
the associated beds. As the fractured surfaces of the oil-bearing 
beds become dry, the oil spreads over them, and thus gives rise 
to the appearance of a continuous band of dark oil-stained rock, 
limited above and below by the lighter limestone, from which, 
however, it is separated by no planes of bedding. The layer of 
three inches was seen to be twice interrupted in an exposure of 
a few feet, thus presenting lenticular beds of the oil-bearing 
rock. Besides the occasional specimens of Heliophyllum without 
oil, disseminated in the massive limestone, a thin and continu- 
ous bed of Favosites is met with, which is white, porous, and 
free from oil, although beds both above and below are filled with 
it. It is from the weathered outcrop of one of these that was ob- 
tained the specimen already described on page 164, in the cells 
of which was found the infusible and insoluble product of the 
oxydation of petroleum. When the oil-bearing beds are exposed 
in working the rock, the oil flows out and collects upon the water 
of the quarry. Besides the two beds noticed above, there are 
said to be others, which were concealed by water at the time of 
my visit. The facts observed at this locality appear to show 
that the petroleum, or the substance which has given rise to it, 
was deposited in the beds in which it is now found, at the for- 
mation of the rock. We may suppose in these oil-bearing beds 
an accumulation of organic matters, whose decomposition, in 
the midst of a marine calcareous deposit, has resulted in their 
complete transformation into petroleum, which has found a 
lodgement in the cavities of the shells and corals immediately- 
near. Its absence from the unfilled cells of corals, in the adja- 
cent and interstratified beds, forbids the idea of the introduction 
of the oil into these strata either by distillation or by infiltration. 
The same observations apply to the petroleum of the Trenton 
limestone, and if it shall hereafter be shown that the source of 
petroleum (as distinguished from asphalt) in other regions, is to 
f>e found in marine fossil iferous limestones, a step will have been 
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made towards a knowledge of the chemical conditions necessary 
to its formation. 

The natural oil spring?, which occur in various parts of west- 
em Canada, are upon the outcrop of the Corniferous limestone, 
or of ihe overlying Hamilton shales, and are along the line of a 
broad and low anticlinal, which runs nearly east and west through 
^ the district In the township of Dereham, where small quanti- 
' ties of oil rise to the surface in several places, the Corniferous 
formation is overlaid by about forty feet of clay and sand, after 
sinking through which the limestone Was bored to the depth of 
thirty-six feet. From this opening a few barrels of petroleum 
were obtained. Oil springs abound for several miles along the 
Thames, about sixty miles to the westward of Dereham, and 
borings into the limestone beteath have furnished considerable 
quantities of oil, although not sufficient, perhaps, to be of great 
economic importance. The principal oil wells of Canada occur 
in Enniskillen, about twenty miles to the northward of the lafct 
Here numerous oil springs are found, and the thickened petro* 
leum, mixed with earthy and vegetable matters, described on 
page 165, forms layers of considerable extent at the surface of the 
ground, and around the roots of growing forest trees. Two of 
these layers have together an area of more than two acres, and 
a thickness which varies from a few inches to two feet They 
are locally khown as gum beds. In sinking a well in the vicin- 
ity of an oil spring in this region, there was found, beneath a 
depth of ten feet of clay, and reposing upon four feet of gravel, 
a layer of bituminous matter like that just described, from two 
to four inches in thickness. It is easily separable into thin lam* 
inse, which are so soft as to be flexible, and show upon their 
surfaces the remains of leaves and of insects, which had become 
imbedded during the slow accumulation and solidification of the 
bitumen. This little deposit, which is mingled with a considera- 
ble proportion of earthy matter, is instructive, as showing the 
manner in which beds of bituminous rock may sometimes be 
produced from previously formed sources of petroleum. 

The Corniferous limestone in Enniskillen is overlaid by about 
two hundred feet of marls and soft shales abounding in the 
characteristic fossils of the Hamilton formation. To this succeed 
from forty to sixty feet of Quaternary clays and sands of fresh- 
water origin, through which the scanty natural oil springs rise. 
On sinking wells, there is generally found, reposing immediately 
upon the shales, a layer of coarse gravel, holding large quantities 
of petroleum, which is the oil of the so-called surface wells, and 
has accumulated beneath the clays. It is darker and thicker 
than that obtained directly from the rock below, on boring which 
fissures or seams are met with, from which petroleum issues in 
abundance, and often with great force, sometimes attaining the 
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surface, and often rising above it, constituting the flowing wells. 
These oil-bearing veins are met with at depths varying from 
forty feet to one and two hundred feet in the rock, and in 
borings near together the oil is often met with at very unequal 
depths. Adjacent borings sometimes appear to be connected 
with the same vein, and to affect each other's supply. The 
deepest well in this region was estimated to yield, when first 
opened, 2000 gallons in twenty-four hours, and at present, when 
it is allowed to flow for some time, the supply in many of the 
neighboring shallower wells is found to fail. The facts observed 
in this region seem to show that these veins are fissures running 
obliquely downwards to the great reservoir of petroleum which 
is probably in the underlying Corniferous limestone. The oil 
wells in this township are confifled to two districts, the more 
abundant one being about six miles south of the other. From 
the results of an unsuccessful boring made on an intermediate 
point, it appears that these two districts are on two slight anti- 
clinal?, subordinate to the great axis already mentioned. This 
anticlinal structure appears to be a necessary condition of the 
occurrence of abundant oil wells ; the petroleum being lighter 
than water accumulates in porous strata, or in fissures in the 
higher part of the anticlinal, and in obedience to a hydrostatic 
law, rises through openings to heights considerably above the 
water-level of the region. Large quantities of light carburetted 
hydrogen gas are found in the Palaeozoic rocks of the vicinity, 
and seem to be in many cases accumulated in the subterranean 
anticlinal reservoirs, since borings sometimes yield both gas and 
oil, or gas alone. Water, sometimes, but not always, more or less 
saline, often accompanies the petroleum, and frequently replaces 
the latter in wells that have been for some time wrought. I 
do not conceive that the gas has any necessary connection with 
the oil, since large quantities of it are found in rocks which 
underlie the Corniferous limestone. If however, as is not im- 
probable, portions of it were generated, and now exist in a con- 
densed state in the oil-bearing strata, its elasticity would help 
to raise the petroleum to the surface. 

The accumulation of the petroleum along lines of uplift, and 
its escape through the fissures accompanying this disturbance, 
must evidently date from a remote geological epoch. Porous 
beds, like the Devonian sandstones, or the Quaternary gravels, 
have however served as reservoirs in which the oil has accumu- 
lated, while argillaceous and nearly impervious strata, like the 
marls of the Hamilton group, and the fresh-water clays which 
overlie the gravels in western Canada, have in a great measure 
prevented its escape. Hence, it would appear that the Devonian 
sandstones of Pennsylvania and northeastern Ohio are filled 
with oil, which has risen from the limestone beneath, while, over 
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a great portion of western Canada, this limestone was ages ago 
denuded, and has lost the greater part of its petroleum. 

In the easternmostpart of North America, and at the extremity 
of the peninsula of Gasp3, petroleum is again met with, issuing 
from sandstones which belong to the base of the Devonian series. 
The oil springs are here found over a considerable area, along 
an anticlinal, and may yet prove to be of economic importance. 
Beds of thickened petroleum, like those of Enniskillen, are here 
met with. Near to Cape Gasp3 there is a remarkable dyke of 
amygdaloidal trap, ten or twelve yards in breadth, the cavities 
of which are often lined with chalcedony, or with crystals of 
calcite and quartz. Many of these cells are filled with petroleum, 
which in some cases has assumed the hardness of pitch. The 
odor of the bitumen, which may be perceived to a considerable 
distance, has caused the name of Tar Point to be given to the 
locality. 

In concluding these notes, I beg to call the attention of geolo- 
gists to the importance, of determining, as far as possible, the 
nature and the age of the rock formations to whicn the petro- 
leum of different regions is indigenous, carefully distinguishing 
those cases in which its occurrence is evidently the result of a 
secondary process. As an instance of this, it is most desirable 
to determine whether the oil wells of the Carboniferous rocks 
in Ohio and Virginia derive their supplies, like those of Penn- 
sylvania, from the Lower Devonian limestone, or whether there 
exists, in the Carboniferous system, a third oil-bearing horizon 9 
analogous to those of the Trenton and Corniferous limestones. 

Mootreal, Dec 20, 1862. 



Abt. XTX. — Origin of the Indian Race of Hayti; by J. A. Van 
Heuvel, of St Lawrence Co., New York. 

At the period of the discovery of the West India Islands by 
Columbus, they were inhabited by two very dissimilar races. 
The larger and more northern of them, Hayti, Cuba, and Porto 
Bico, and likewise the Bahamas, were possessed by a people of 
mild and unwarlike character, who were of the same origin. 
The smaller islands south of them, extending in a chain to South 
America, were at the same time inhabited by the fierce and war- 
like Caribees, who made constant aggressions upon their neigh- 
bors. That the inhabitants of the former islands were all of the 
same race is expressly stated by Columbus. In a letter which, on 
his return from his first voyage, he addressed to the Treasurer of 
Spain, he says, " there is no difference in their countenance and 
manners, and they all speak the same language." 1 Of the gentle 

1 Navarette, ii, p. 885 (Paris edition). 
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and peaceable character of the Haytians, he in the same letter 
thus speaks: "They are without arms, which they know not 
how to use, being of a timid disposition. They have canes dried 
in the sun, the ends of which are pointed with a piece of hard 
wood sharpened ; but even this weapon they dare not use, for it 
often happened, that on our sending two or three men to visit 
some of their towns, all the inhabitants fled in disorder/" 

They were also of an extremely amiable and benevolent na- 
ture. In the intercourse which Columbus hnd with them, he 
met with a most friendly and generous reception, accompanied 
with the greatest respect and even veneration. As he approached 
Hayti the first time with his vessels, and, in sailing along it, one 
of them was wrecked on the coast, the Cacique in whose domin- 
ions the accident occurred, on hearing of it, directly sent some 
canoes which brought away all that was in the vessel. He came 
to the shore, and took care that none of the goods should be lost, 
himself remaining to guard them, and had them taken to two 
houses he had appointed, sending a message to Columbus not to 
be concerned, and he would give all he had to repair his loss.* 
11 The Indians," saysHerrera, "so affectionately gave them help, 
that it could not have been better done in Spain, for the people 
were gentle and loving." 4 In a letter which Columbus addressed 
to his royal patrons, Ferdinand and Isabella, he observes : " The 
people are so affectionate and tractable that I swear to you there 
is not a better people nor a better country in the world. They 
love their neighbor as themselves, and their conversation is the 
sweetest in the world, being pleasant and always accompanied 
with a smile."* 

Hayti, Cuba, and Porto Eico, at the period of their discovery, 
were most densely populated. The entire number of their in- 
habitants, according to Las Casas, -was six millions, and those of 
Hayti were half that number. Oviedo states their whole popu- 
lation at three millions, and that of Hayti at somewhat more 
than one million ; which estimate Bryan Edwards, in his History 
of the West Indies, thinks to be probably the most correct.* 

But, being inhabited by a race so gentle and unwarlike, they 
were without difficulty immediately subjugated by the Span- 
iards. After their conquest their history is as short as it is mel- 
ancholy. The rigorous treatment which the Haytians experien- 
ced from their invaders in being forced to labor in the mines of 
their island, which soon broke their constitutions, unused to toil, 
almost entirely swept off their numerous population, in less than 
half a century. In 1509, but seventeen yeai-s after the first 
landing of the Spaniards, they were reduced to sixty thousand. 

* Nararette, ii, p. 777, Ac. * Robertson's America, Book L 

4 Dees, Book I, Ch. 18. ' Robertson's America, Book I, Note 16. 

♦ History of the West Indies, Book I, Ch. 8. 
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After five years more there remained but one third of this, num- 
ber, and in 1583 they amounted to only four thousand/ Subse- 
quently a small part of this remnant escaped destruction. " A 
young Cacique, placing himself at the head of the few that re- 
mained, made a resolute resistance to their conquerors. Driven 
at length to extremities, he retired to the fastnesses of inacces- 
sible mountains, from which he continually sallied forth and har- 
rassed the Spanish inhabitants, who in the end, struck with the 
heroism and the moderation he showed in the use he made of . 
the advantages of his position, suffered him and his adherents 
to leave their retreats and reside unmolested in any part of the 
island. Their descendants continued to inhabit it for a length 
of time; but their numbers gradually diminished, and in 1716 
amounted to only one hundred souls." 8 

The population of Cuba shared the same fate, but the de- 
struction was not so entire. From information given me by in- 
telligent gentlemen from Havana, it appears that there are still at 
the present time some descendants of the ancient race near St 
Jago, having the following villages: Holquin, Cobre, Vallamo, 
Puerto Principe, and Guanaja, whose aggregate population is 
two thousand. 

From what region this ill-fated race, of so amiable, gentle, and 
peaceful a character, was derived, is an interesting inquiry. 
From their greater proximity to North America than to the 
southern continent, it might at first view be thought that they 
came from Florida. But their character, so different from that of 
the tribes in general of that country and the adjacent regions, 
who are brave and warlike, is opposed to this supposition, and 
it might be considered more probable that they passed to the 
islands from the not very distant coast of Yucatan. 

But Bryan Edwards advances another theory of their origin. 
"The antipathy," he remarks, "which the Caribees manifested 
to the unoffending natives of the larger islands appears extraor- 
dinary, but it is said to have descended to them from their ances- 
tors of Guiana. They considered them (the Hay tians) descended 
from the Arrowacks of South America, with whom the Cari- 
bees of that country are continually at war." 9 

Having once passed some time in British Guiana, and found 
that the Arrowacks are one of the tribes of that country, and 
feeling an interest in this question, I endeavored to obtain some 
information as to their manners and language; and the facts 
which I collected, on comparing them with the accounts pre- 
served of the Haytians, fully support the tradition preserved by 
the Caribees as to their origin, as related by Mr. Edwards. 

I ascertained that the Arrowacks are spread along the whole 

* Ogilby's History of America. • Jeffrey's Natural and Civil History of America. # 

* History of the West Indies, Book 1, Ch. 8. 

Am. Joua. Scl— Second Ssans, Vol. XXXV, No. 101— March, 186& 
83 
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coast of British Guiana and Surinam adjoining it. They are at 
the months of the rivers that full into the Atlantic, but not high- 
er up upon them. Their appearance is very similar to that of 
the Indian natives of South America in general. They paint 
their body all over with a red coloring matter made from the 
bruised seeds of arnotto mixed with oil. They wear strings of 
beads around the arms, and chains of the same or of shells about 
the neck. A silver ornament is sometimes worn at the ears, 
and a longitudinal piece of wood is inserted in an incision made 
below the under lip. They rely for subsistence on hunting and 
fishing, and cultivating around their cabins cassava or manioc, 
maize, potatoes, plantains, &c. — chiefly cassava, which is prepared 
for food in a remarkable manner. The root, whicn is the 
part eaten, is first grated, and the juice, which is poisonous, is 
expressed. The grated mass is spread on a fiat form, and baked 
into cakes twelve or fourteen inches wide. The juice is divested 
of its poisonous quality by ebullition, the foam as it rises be- 
ing continually removed, and is then used as a condiment with 
their daily dish, which is prepared from a variety of articles, 
venison, fowl, fish, &c, put together in a pot, and a portion of 
this juice added, with a large quantity of pepper, and then boiled. 
It makes a delicious dish, highly valued by the Arrowacks; and, 
as the pepper is an important ingredient in it, it is called in their 
language, hachi-duada, signifying pepper-pot — from hachi, pepper, 
and duacia, pot. The cassava cakes are eaten with it. 

Their caoins are of a square form, of greater length than 
breadth, constructed of four stakes planted in the ground, open 
on all sides, with an angular roof, which is covered with leaves 
of troobes, a species of palm. In them are suspended their ham- 
mocks for sleeping, in which also they sit or recline during 
the day. They are a net-work made of the fibres of the pita, 
another specie* of palm. In the middle of the cabin a fire is 
continually kept, to repel by its smoke the approach of mosqui- 
toes, which abound in their torrid clime. 

In support of the hypothesis of Bryan Edwards, the following 
proofs may be adduced: 

1. The Arrowacks bear a great resemblance in their charac- 
ter to the Haytians. They are, like them, mild, gentle, and be- 
nevolent As such they have uniformly exhibited themselves to 
the Europeans with whom they have had intercourse. When 
the Spaniards, in their first expeditions to the Orinoco, had ex- 
cited against them the general hostility of the Indians, the Ar- 
rowacks alone were friendly to them. Lawrence Keymes, who 
commanded the second expedition made by Sir Walter Raleigh 
to this river, in 1596, remarks: "The Caribes, the Ciawanis, 
Titi vivas, and all other nations, far and near, were ready to join 
against them, exoept the Arawacas, who were the only uatiou in 
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whom they could trust" And again : "The Indiana of Moruga 
(a river near the Orinoco) sought by all the means in their power 
to unite all nations into an alliance to invade the Arwacees for 
being guides to the Spaniards, in showing them their towns and 
betraying them." 10 To the friendship thus early shown to the 
Spaniards they ever remained constant. Gumilla, in his History 
of tiit Orinoco, written a century and a half alter, observes : 
" They are much more attached and more faithful to the Spaniards 
than auy of the nations who have been discovered on this river 
or in the neighboring regions, for as soon as they are informed of 
any attack intended against them, they secretly inform them of 
it"" 

Bancroft, in his History of Quiana, says that in temper and 
disposition they are cheerful, humane, and friendly ; but some- 
what timid and cowardly. Stedman, in his account of Surinam, 
remarks of those in that province : " They are not only at peace 
with other Indian nations, but are peculiarly attached to Euro- 
peans, who in return possess for them the strongest esteem. A 
more peaceable people does not exist in the universe." 

2. The existence of an implacable animosity between the Ca- 
ribees of Guiana and the Arrowacks, alleged by the insular 
Car i bees as the cause of their enmity to the Haytians, whom 
they considered of the same nation with the Arrowacks, was 
confirmed by inquiries I made on the subject At the com* 
mencernent of the Dutch colonies, Essequibo, Demerara, and 
Berbice, which now belong to England, forming British Guiana, 
these nations were engaged in constant wars together. In the 
old maps of this country are marked three places on the Esse* 
quibo river at which they had engagements. The last was a very 
sanguinary one, so that the river was colored with blood, and 
the Arrowacks were defeated, and fled to some distance on the 
river below. Their mutual hatred and antipathy continues to 
this day as intense as ever. It is the height of offense to an 
Arrowack to be called a Caribee, and to a Caribee to be thought 
an Arrowack. 

A missionary in Surinam at the close of the last century, in his 
account of it, observes : "The Arrowacks had long wars with the 
Car i bees, until the government determined to put an end to them, 
by declaring to both that if either commenced hostilities against 
the other it would be considered an enemy of the colony." " 

3. A comparison of the language of the Haytians and Arrow- 
acks supports the identity of the two nations. From the early 
destruction of the Haytians, and the little care taken to preserve 
a knowledge of their language, the means of making this com- 
parison are scanty. Yet a few words of it have been preserved, 
and are placed in the following table, which will be seen to agree 

* Cnyley's Life of Raleigh, ii, pp. 342, 881. 

u History of the Orinoco, chap. 10. u Quandt, Nacbricht von Surinam, 
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with the Arrowaok, the words of which are taken from a vo- 
cabulary I formed of thia language: 





Arrowack. 


Haytian. 


Pepper, 


Hachi," 


Axi. 


Maize, 


Mareesee, 


Ma-i-zi." 


Canoe, 


Canoa, 


Oanoa. 


House, 


Bahu, 


Boa, Bohio. 


Hammock, 


Hammaka, 


Hamaca. 


Stone, 


Seeba, 


Ciba. 



The following are the authorities for the Haytian words: 

Axi. — u They gave tbe Spaniards a sort of spice which they called 
Axi." Herrera, Dec. I, Book I, Ch. 7. 

Maizi, — " They gave tbe Spaniards a sort of grain which they call 
Maizium." Martyr, Decade I, Book L The author wrote in Latin, and 
his translator has rendered the word in English Maizi. 

Canoa. — " Their boats they call Canoas." Martyr, Dec. I, Book L 

Hamaca. — "The beds of the Lucayans are called Hainacas." Herrera, 
Dec. I, Book I, Ch. 12. 

Ciba. — •* On the second visit of Columbus to the Cacique of Hayti, he 
presented him, among other valuable jewels, with eight hundred beads of 
stone, which they call Cibas." Herrera, Dec. I, Book II, Ch. 0. 

Boa, Bohio. — " The word of the Hay tians for house is Boa." Martyr, 
Dec I, Book I. As Columbus sailed from Cuba to Hayti, the Indians he 
had on board, whom he had brought from the Bahamas, called the latter 
island Bohio. It seemed that it signified a land full of cottages. Herrera, 
Dec I, Book I, Ch. 15. 

Martyr was the cotemporary of Columbus, and his work, iVb- 
vus Orbi8 1 was founded on information received from Columbus 
himself and from his companions in his voyages. 

It may be said that the above Haytian words, which the Span- 
iards adopted into their language, were spread by them along 
the coast of Guiana among the Arrowacks ; but for this suppo- 
sition there is no foundation, since it is not probable that the 
Arrowacks would adopt new words for things well known to 
them, and for which they must have had names ; and, farther, in 
the language of the Caribees on the Orinoco, who from their fre- 
quent intercourse with the Spaniards would equally have adopted 
them, these words are not found, as is shown in the following 
table. 

Haytian. Caribees. 

Canoe, Canoa, Couriara. 

Hammock, Hamaca, Acalto. 

Stone, Ciba, TeboiL 

Pepper, Axi, Pomoui. 

Maize, Maizi Awasse. 

" The Initial letter H in the Arrowaek ia only an aspirate. 
M This word ia of three syllables, and taken from a Spanish writer; the tows! i 
baa the sound of the English #4 
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The Arrowack language resembles in its structure the Haytian. 
Herrera says the Hay tian was easy to be pronounced and learned, 
and Charlevoix says that we may judge of its softness by some 
words which have passed into our language. 1 * Such is the char- 
acter of the Arrowack, which abounds in vowels and liquids, 
and is remarkably soft and raelifluous. Bancroft, who resided 
sometime in British Guiana, says, in his history of this province, 
that it is distinct and harmonious, and not unlike the Italian in 
softness and multiplicity of vowels. 

The following Arrowack words, taken from my vocabulary, 
show this : 





Arrowack* 




Arrowack. 


SUD, 


Hadalee. 


Earth, 


Woonabo. 


Year, 


Weewa. 


Water, 


Woonee. 


Tree, 


Ada. 


Island, 


Careeree. 


Hill, 


Hoorooroo. 


Lightning, 


Belbeilairo. 



4. It is not only very probable, but there are some facts fur- 
nishing decided evidence, that the Arrowacks of Guiana passed 
to the northern islands in the West Indies, Hayti, Cuba, &c. 
Sir Walter Ealeigh, in the narrative of his expedition to the 
Orinoco in 1595, states that they had spread along the coast as 
far as this river. "The nations," he says, "that dwell on the 
south of the Orinoco are Arrowacks;" and, in another place, ob- 
serves that " he came to a town of the Arrowacks north of the 
Orinoco." 1 ' Humboldt mentions them among the nations now 
in the Spanish province of New Andalusia, which is between 
this river and the northern coast Being spread so far to the 
north, they might easily pass to the island of Trinidad, which 
lies near the Orinoco. But that they made this transit is not 
merely conjectural. Sir Robert Duddeley, in the account of his 
voyage to Trinidad in 1595, found in Hackluyt's Collection, vol. 
iv, gives a list of words of the language spoken in this island, 
nearly all of which are similar to the Arrowack. But, for brev- 
ity's sake, we give only a few in the following table : 





Trinidad. 


Arrowack. 


Arrow, 


Simara, 


Simara. 


Maize, 


Maureesee, 


Mareesee. 


Bread, 


Callit, 


Calee. 


6 tone, 


Sebath, 


Seeba. 


Fire, 


Hecket, 


Hekeehee. 



Du Tertre, in his History of the West India Islands, says that 
the Caribee inhabitants of the smaller islands, in 1640, united in 
a general war against the Arrowacks in Trinidad; 17 which not 
only confirms the above account, but also shows that the Arro- 
wacks were then very numerous on this island. 

» History of St Domingo* M Cajley's Life of Raleigh, Appendix BTo. VL 

"Hittoire dee Antilles 
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From Trinidad, the Arrowacks could readily pass through the 
smaller islands to the larger ones, Hayti, Cuba, and Porto Rica 
After reaching St. Vincent's, all the rest of the Caribee Islands 
are but a short distance from each other. 

But that the Arrowacks passed through the smaller islands, 
there is conclusive evidence in the fact that they once occupied 
these islands, when the Caribees conquered and became masters 
of them. 

The missionaries Rochefort and Labat, who each wrote a his- 
tory of the islands, relate that the females in them spoke a differ- 
ent language from the men, the origin of which they thus give. 
"The women of the Caribee Islands," says Rochefort," " have 
words and phrases that are never used by the men except in the 
way of raillery, which had this origin. The Caribees or Domin- 
ica say that these islands were once inhabited by Arrowacks. 
and that they conquered them, and, killing all the men, reserved 
the females for wives, who retained their language, which resem- 
bles that of the Arrowacks of Terra Firma; and it is to be noted 
that, among the Caribees of the continent, the males and females 
speak the same language." Labat 19 observes, " the Caribees of 
the islands have three languages ; one common to all, another 
peculiar to the warriors and elder men, which is used in their 
public assemblies, and a third spoken only by the females, and 
wholly different from that of the men, who consider themselves 
dishonored by speaking it;" from which he concludes that with* 
out doubt the Caribees are strangers in these islands, having 
conquered them, killing all the males and reserving the females. 
The language of the females," he says, " was easier pronounced 
and learned than that of the males." 

The inhabitants of Hayti were accustomed to navigation, and 
probably made distant voyages, as they had boats of a large size, 
some oi them having eighty rowers, or forty on each side. 

Further, they and the people of the other islands had a knowl- 
edge of South America.' 9 As Columbus on his first voyage 
was pursuing his course from the Bahamas in pursuit of further 
discoveries, some Indians he had on board, whom he had brought 
with him, pointing to certain land at a distance called it Bohio, 
others Babeque, by which he thought they meant Hayti ; but it 
appeared afterwards it was not this island, as they called it by an- 
other name, Caribana" The northern const of South America 
throughout, according to Martyr, was called Caribana, from Car- 
ibees oeing spread along the whole of it In the second voyage 
of Columbus, as he sailed through the islands of the Caribees* 
some females captured by them from the other islands, who fled 
to him for protection, said that towards the south were many 

. * HJntoire det AntQlct, Book II, Ch. 4a " Voyages aux Mas do r AnWMqoe. 
"Martyr, Deo I, Book L « Hcrrcro, Do* I Book I, Ch. IS. 
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islands, some inhabited, others not, which they called by their 
names; and that there was a continent which was very fjreat, 
from which canoes had come to traffic." While at Hayti, the 
Indians said to him that there was another large island, called 
Tamaje (Jamaica), and that Hayti and Yamaje were but ten 
day 8' sail from Terra Fir ma, from wbich canoes had come with 
abundance of loads to barter." 

On the other band, there is evidence that the Arrowacks were 
accustomed to make voyages to the West India Islands. Sir 
Walter Raleigh says that, in going up the Orinoco, " we took two 
canoes laden with bread bound for Maigueriita in the West In* 
dies, which the Arrowacks in them proposed to carry thither to 
exchange; 1 ' and he speaks of a town on this river " where there 
was a continual market of women for three or four hatchets, and 
they are bought by the Arawacas, and by them sold in the 
West Indies." u In a journal kept by a resident of British Guianr t 
of which 1 had a perusal, I found an interesting passage relating 
to this subject. He was by name James Glen, and in 1810 
took up a residence for some time in the Indian country at the 
head of the river Essequibo. He appears to have had the ad- 
vantages of education and a scientific taste, from several notices 
in his journal of the Indian nations and the natural history of 
the interior of Guiana. Some of his remarks I transcribed, 
among them the following: "Previous to the year 1500, the 
Arrowacks were accustomed to go from the rivers of Guiana to 
the large islands" — which could be no other than Hayti and 
Cuba. The year mentioned was eight years after the discovery 
of Hayti by Columbus, and the settlement of the Spaniards in 
it, which probably caused the intercourse of the Arrowacks to 
cease. 

While, however, the general population of Hayti, Cuba, and 
the Bahamas is shown with the greatest probability to have 
come from South America, it is not maintained that some of the 
inhabitants of Hayti and Cuba may not have been derived from 
other parts. In Hayti was a tribe called Ziguayos, differeat in 
their character from the inhabitants of it in general, and who 
have been supposed to be a Maya colony from Yucatan. It is 
very probable indeed, from the situation of Hayti and Cuba, 
that there was an emigration from Yucatan to these islands. In 
regard to Cuba, two positive facts are stated by Martyr, which 
give reason to believe that there had been an emigration to it 
from that part of the continent. At the place on the coast of 
Yucatan where Grijalva first landed, he made use of Indians of 
Cuba as interpreters, and at Coluacan, to which he afterwards 

* Henrera, Dec, I, Book I, Ch. 1 2. * JTaffireUe, ii, jx 200. 

" Cayle/ft Lif* xd lialeigli, i, pp. 223, 249; 
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came, the language of the people, he says, resembled that of 
Cuba." 

But it may be said that, allowing that the reasons which have 
been offered to show the Arrowacks and Hay tians to be the same 
nation are sufficient to establish their identity, it does not necessa- 
rily follow that the latter are derived from the former. May 
not the Haytians have sent colonies to the coast of Guiana from 
whom the Arrowacks are derived, instead of themselves descend- 
ing from the Arrowacks? To this we reply, in the first place, 
that the Arrowacks appear to be the original proprietors of that 
coast. Its rivers, Essequibo, Berbice, Demerara, have Arrowack 
names. Essequibo signifies a deer ; Berbice is from Guarapu- 
cbe, the Arrowack name of this river. There is a river of the 
same name north of the Orinoco. Demerara is from the Arro- 
wack Imirari. The Portuguese who first settled on this coast 
galled it Rio D'Imirari, as they say Rio de Janeiro, whence the 
name Demerara. Simara, the name of a river north of the 
Orinoco, is also an Arrowack word, signifying arrow. Orinoco 
is probably also Arrowack. Water in Arrowack is Wbonie. In 
Trinidad, according to Sir Robert Duddely, it is Orononie, which 
name may have been given to this river as " the water" em- 
phatically, from the vast flood which it pours out. 

Next, we observe that the principal plants cultivated by the 
Haytians belong to South America, of which may be mentioned f 
in particular, cassava or manioc, and their manner of preparing 
it for food is the same as that of the Arrowacks, which has been 
described. "The Haytians," says Martyr, " never eatjucco, by 
which name this plant is sometimes called by them, except it is 
first sliced and pressed, and then baked or sodden ; for it is full 
of liquor which is a strong poison, that causes instant death if 
drunk, but the bread made of the mass, is of good taste and 
wholesome."** "When Columbus," says Herrera, "landed at 
Hayti, he was invited by the Cacique to go and eat act and cas- 
$abi, which is their chief diet."* 7 Hachi, it has been shown, is the 
Arrowack word for pepper, and the repast offered to Columbus 
was doubtless the hachi-duada or pepper-pot of the Arrowacks, 
with which cassava was always eaten, lhere was another cus- 
tom of the Haytians which was evidently derived from South 
America. Their mode of sleeping was in hammocks, which is 
the general custom in that continent, but not at all found among 
the northern Indians, and the word hamaka, it has been seen, 
belongs to the Arrowack language. 

Lastly, the Hay tians believed that they were derived from the 
south. -< They had a tradition," says Martyr, "that they came 
from Martinique; that they were compelled to leave it in conse- 
quence of dissensions and strifes in it, and, on their arrival at 

* Martyr, Decade IV, Book I, Oh. S and * * Herrera, Decade I, Book L 

* Henera, Dee. I, Book I, Ch. 18. 
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Hayti, struck with its great size, called it Quiequeia, which in 
their language signifies exceedingly great ; but afterwards gave 
it the name of Hayti, from the craggy mountains that were in 
it," Martinique was one of the chain of smaller islands inhab- 
ited by the Carribees, but which, as has been observed, they 
conquered from the Arrowacks. It was perhaps the invasion 
of them by the Carribees that produced the strifes and seditions 
in Martinique mentioned in the tradition as having caused the 
Arrowacks inhabiting it to remove to Hayti. 



Art. XX. — Abstract of a Meteorological Journal, kept at Ma- 
rietta, Ohio: latitude 39° 25' K, and longitude 4° 28' W. of 
Washington, for the year 1862 ; by S. P. Hildreth, M.D.— 
[Thirty -fifth Annual Report.] 1 
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The mean temperature of the year 1862 is 52°-62. The 
amount of rain and melted snow is 42 tW* inches. 

Remarks on the winter of 1862. — The mean of the winter 
months is 33° # 88. February was the coldest of the series, being 
83°-60. December was 37 o, 00, which is rather above the mean, 
Borne years falling as low as 21 o, 00, and others rising to 40°00. 
January is usually a mild month compared with either Decem- 
ber or February. The lowest grade of the mercury in January 
was 13°, on the fifth day. In February the lowest was 11°, on the 
16th day. There was a large amount of rain in January, filling 

1 Dr. Hildreth's first Abstract of Meteorological Observations (for 1828) was pub- 
lished in the 16th volume of the 1st series of this Journal (1829). The series has 
been uninterrupted to the present time, and this is therefore the 85* A contribution. 
By an inadvertence this enumeration was attached to the last abstract publiahed in 
March, 1862, which error we take this mode of correcting. Our oldest readers will 
rejoice that the life of our venerable correspondent has been continued to com- 
plete another of his annual contributions. — Eds. 

Am. Joub. Sci.— Second Sbbibs, Vol. XXXV, No. 104.— Mabch, 1868. 
24 
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all the riven to the tops of their banks. This excess of rain 
continued all through the middle and latter portion of the winter. 
The amount in January was 6*67 inches, and during the winter 
over 11 inches. The quantity of snow was small, compared 
with most winters, being only two inches at the greatest fall. 
Very little ice was formed in the rivers, and navigation remained 
open during all the winter months. No ice was gathered here 
but such as was brought from rivers north of us. The moisture 
of the air and mild temperature was \ery favorable to the 
ripening of the young wood of grape vines and fruit trees, 
especially of the peach, and an abundant crop of blossoms ap- 
peared in due season ; but a frost, in the latter part of April, 
destroyed a great deal of the recently set fruit. The ill effects of 
a winter without hard freezing are seen more in the soil than 
elsewhere, the plow and the spade turning it up compact and 
heavy, instead of porous and loose as it is after ordinary win- 
ters, showing its effects on the soil during all the season. A very 
dry time in May or June partly restores that loose texture so 
necessary to the healthy growth of plants. 

Remarks on the spring of 1862. — The mean temperature of the 
spring, was 58°*81, — which is a fair average for this season of 
the year. The mean of March was 41 0, 27 ; this month varies 
much ; in some years rising to 52°, and in others sinking to 32°. 
The mean of April was 51 # 52, not far from the average temper- 
ature. It varies greatly however, rising to 59° and falling to 
42°, a difference of seventeen degrees. It is usually considered 
as indicating the mean for the year. The temperature for May 
is 57°"15, which is below the average, some years rising to 67° 
and then falling to 55°, making a diversity both pleasing and 
useful. The spring was very wet, there falling nearly fifteen 
inches of rain, about half of which was in April. In this month 
the larger portion of plowing is done by the farmers, for the 
summer crops. The earth in most fields was like mortar, and 
plowing in this condition was hurtful to cultivation. This excess 
of moisture caused the decay of a large portion, of seed corn, 
requiring a second and sometimes a third planting. The fields 
in June afforded an unsightly and unpromising appearance. 
Pastures and meadow lands were benefited by the rains, but the 
grass and hay were much less nutritious than in common years, 
although the yield was abundant The flowering of fruit trees 
was rather tardy, six or eight days behind the usual time. The 
healthy setting of the fruit is sometimes injured by heavy rains 
washing away the pollen of the flowers. This, I believe is more 
common to forest trees, especially the oak and black walnut, 
though these are rarely hurt by frosts. The spring fruits were 
abundant and ripened at the usual time, especially strawberries, 
new varieties of which are annually added to our abundant varie- 
ties. The spring of 1863 is the appointed season here for the ap- 
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pearance of that wonderful insect, the seventeen-year locust, or 
Cicada. 1 

Remarks on the summer of 1862. — The mean temperature of 
this season is 70° '80, which is one degree and a half below the 
average of a series of years. The month of June was cooler than 
usual, being only 65° '75, whereas it often rises to 70°, and some- 
times to 74°, but this is a rare occurrence. July was 78 0, 47, 
also rather low. August was near the same, or 73 '17, being an 
abundant quantity of heat for perfecting the growth and ripen- 
ing all the fruits and grain adapted to this climate. In July, 
the temperature sometimes rises to 76° for the whole month, but 
not often. The summer fruits ripened at the usual time, red cher- 
ries early in June, Catawissa raspberries by the twentieth, and 
early apples the first week of July. Many fields of wheat were 
ready for harvesting the 22d of June, but the main harvest began 
the 6th of July. The quality of the grain was excellent, but not 
so abundant as in some years. A new and more hardy variety, 
with a thicker covering to the seed, not so easily punctured by 
insects, has been introduced by the intelligent farmers of Ohio, 
and this important crop is becoming more certain than in past 
years. It is also less liable to rust in the hot and wet weather 
of the last of June, a disaster in some years of immense damage, 
destroying whole fields when nearly or quite ready for the sickle. 
The amount of rain in the summer months was but little over 
half of that in the spring. The effect was disastrous to crops of 
maize and potatoes, especially on the hills and uplands, these 
not yielding half the amount of ordinary years. Eich alluvions 
suffered but little. The prices of these important articles of 
food rose to double their common value. The season was favor- 
able to sweet potatoes and to melons, which were abundant and 
of excellent quality. Among the insects injurious to vegetation, 
appeared a new one on our pear and quince trees, the larva of 
Selandria Cerasi, described by the late Professor Harris. It 
proved very hurtful, especially to young pear trees. It is the 
worst of all these pests, as it continues its ravages all summer, 
by fresh deposits of eggs by the parent Saco-fly. Other insects 
were less abundant than common. 

Remarks on the autumn of 1862. — The mean temperature of the 
autumnal months is 54° 71, which is a full average for the climate. 
The month of October was very mild, some of the earlv days 
being of the warmth of summer, rising to 90° or more. The sea- 
son was very dry, there being less than five inches of rain for 
the three months, whereas in some years September has as much 
rain as all of them in 1862. This drouth was very injurious to 
the late crops, especially buckwheat, which in many fields was 
an entire failure, and in all a very short crop. lite planted 
potatoes yielded very sparingly. Pasture grounds were much 

* The OUada teptemdtcim appeared at New Haven in June, 1860. See thie Jour., 
xxxiii, 483— JSdt. 
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parched, and some neighborhoods suffered from the drying up 
of springs and wells. Com had mostly attained maturity by 
the middle of September, and suffered less than several other 
articles. The crop of apples was generally good, especially cer- 
tain varieties of winter fruit. Pears are but sparingly cultivated 
on account of " the blight," so certain to attack this tree, espe- 
cially those of a vigorous growth and in rich soils. The best 
protection is a poor earth and elevated position, near the top 
of a hill, with a northerly exposure. This, in my opinion, 
proves the disease to arise from a profusion of sap and not from 
insects. The quince tree is liable to the same disease, but not 
to so injurious an extent, attacking only the extremities of the 
branches, and seldom fatal to the whole tree. The past year has 
been free from the terrible storms and tornadoes which some- 
times visit us. In general terms, this year has been a favorable 
one to the farmer, as well as to the health of the people. 

Floral calendar and ripening of fruits. — January 1st, Bluebird heard, 
and has been here all the winter. — March 6th, Robin appears; 7th, Blue- 
bird singing; 9th, various birds heard; 17th, Blackbirds; 10th Wood 
larks and robins; 21st, Hepatica triloba in bloom, Dwarf Iris; 28tb, 
Daffodil, white and blue Crocus. — April 2d, Hyacinth ; 3d, Magnolia 
conspicua in full bloom : this beautiful exotic is in most years so early in 
putting out that the blossoms are destroyed by frost, before fully ex- 
panded; 4th, Peach in warm exposures; 5th, Japan quince and Golden 
bell ; 7th, Peach in full bloom generally ; 10th, Sanguinaria Canadensis; 
12th, rose or pink colored Japan quince ; 14th, Gooseberry ; 15th, Crown 
imperial ; 18th, Pear tree and white Spiraea prunifolia ; 19th, June berry 
and Siberian crab apple, Maple tree in full foliage; 21st, Strawberry; 
23d, Apple tree, Yellow root, Harebell ; 26th, Ornithogalum, Chickasaw 
plum and Cherry; 29th, Birthwort; 30th, Tulips. — May 1st, Lilac, Quince 
tree; 4th, Purple tree Peony ; 10th, Horse chestnut, black Haw; 11th, 
native Crab-apple tree; 14th, Lily of the valley; 15th, Snowball; 16th, 
purple Magnolia; 17tb, Weigela rosea; 18th, yellow and white Calceola- 
ria; 19th, Viburnum fruticosum; 20th, Locust tree, Iris tricolor ; 22d, 
Syringa fragrans, yellow Harrison rose, Magnolia tripetala ; 26th, Cata- 
wissa raspberry ; 27th, new seedling Peonies, ten varieties ; 30th, Syringa 
Philadelphia; 31st, Strawberry ripe. — June 4th, white Iris ; 5th, Guern- 
sey Lily ; 8th, blight in Quince tree begins ; 9th, Rose bugs in vast num- 
bers iu the country, destroying the young fruit of apple and peach ; 1 1th, 
red Cherry ripe ; 1 5th, white garden Lily open, slugs on Pear and Quince 
trees, making great destruction of the leaves; 17th, Kirtland Raspberry 
ripe; 19th, Magnolia glauca in bloom; 20th, Catawissa Raspberry ripe, 
Catalpa in bloom, Wheat harvest begins.--July 1st, Chandler Apple 
ripe; 4th, Dew-berry ripe; 11th, Blackberry ripe; 16th, American 
broom in blossom: 17th, TurkVcap lily, Sweet bough apple and Hale's 
early peach ripe. — August 13 tb, Muskmelon ripe;"l4th, Blue plum; 
15th, Hildreth, Seckle and butter pears ripe; 16th, Watermelons. — 
September 5th, Lychnis coronaria in bloom ; 6th, Concord grape ripe ; 
?th, Delaware grape, second crop of Catawissa raspberry ripe; 1 0th, 
white Doyenne pear ripe; 12th, Rebecca grape; 16th, Herbemont grape 
ripe, Portugal quince ripe ; 20th, Catawba grape. 

Marietta, January 1st, IMS. 
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Art. XXL— Waierglass; by John M. Ordway. Part IV. 

[Continued from voL xxxiii, p. 86.] 
Its Precipitation by alkaline salts. 

In specifying the properties of waterglass, Fuchs mentions 
that 1 " the salts with alkaline bases, especially carbonates 1 and 
chlorids, produce pasty precipitates in the glass solution ;" — but 
neither he nor any subsequent writer has given an accurate ac- 
count of the nature of these products. Some, confounding the 
precipitates thrown down by salts of potash or soda with those 
resulting from the action of ammonia salts, have supposed the 
deposits to be mere silica. Kuhlmann, on the other hand, 
confidently declares that common salt combines directly with 
silicate of soda, forming an insoluble compound. Biased by his 
assertion, and having indeed found a notable quantity of chlorid 
in a well drained precipitate, I temporarily disposed of the matter 
in Part II by saying 8 u the precipitate with chlorid of sodium in 
any case appears to be a double combination of silicate and 
chlorid." B\it appearances may deceive, and therefore an early 
opportunity was sought, to investigate the subject in earnest, 
and either establish or set aside the provisional statement 

A very few trials sufficed to show that, according as both the 
saline liquids and the waterglass solutions differ in kind, strength, 
and quantity, the deposits obtained by mixing vary greatly in 
amount and character, some being partially soluble in water and 
others entirely so. Of course then, it will not do to wash the pre* 
cipitates, and no way can be devised of getting them absolutely 
free from adhering mother-liquor and, at the same time, leaving 
them otherwise unaltered. Hence, in every instance, the amount 
of each constituent of the solid product may be made up of two 
unknown (juantities, — one expressing the portion belonging to 
the precipitate proper, and the other that due to the mother- 
liquor retained. Analysis gives the sum of the two portions of 
an ingredient, but the positive ratio of these parts to each other 
can be found neither by experiment nor by calculation. The 
only recourse is to a tentative method, — we must make succes- 
sive assumptions and, following them out to their legitimate con- 
sequences, see which gives results squaring most completely with 
all the ascertainable facts. The following detailed examples 
will serve to illustrate the nature of the problem and the mode 
of its solution: — 

1 Ueber ein neuet nuttbaret Produht au* Kieselerde und Kali. 

' The normal carbonates, as will be seen by examples on the following pages, 
have no claims to preeminence as precipitants. It is possible that Fuchs had in 
mind the btcarbonates, which many chemists once regarded as normal 

* This Journal, [2] t xxxii, 840. 
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1. — 60 grams of a liquid containing 20 p. c. of fra 3 3i s , mixed with 
100 grams of a 20 p. c. clilorid of sodium solution, gave a copious pre- 
cipitate which contracted greatly by standing 24 hours. The clear super- 
natant liquor being then decanted, the deposit was washed several times 
with cold water. Under this treatment, the product changed from a 
dense curd to a light flocculent matter, which, after drying in the air, 
weighed only 0*282 grms. It contained 0224 grms. of silica. 

2. — 100 grams of the same clilorid of sodium solution having been 
stirred into 50 grams of the liquid waterglass, after 48 hours the con- 
tracted deposit wan gathered in a cotton cloth and well squeezed by hand. 
It weighed 172 grams, and was not wholly soluble in water. 

a. — Some of this solid matter by drying and ignition lost 55*8 p. c 

b. — Another portion was digested in water and treated with nitric acid 
in slight excess ; then, after saturation with ammonia, the whole was 
dried down. The filtered solution of the residue, on being tested vol- 
umetric* II y with nitrate of silver, according to Mohr's method, indicated 
6*05 p. c. of NaCl as such. 

. c. — A. third quantity, by suitable treatment with water and chlorhydrio 
acid, afforded 31*58 p. c. of Si0 3 and 2095 parts of chloric! of sodium. 
Deducting from the latter the 5*05 p. c. of preexisting NaCl, we have 
15*9 parts of chlorid due to the soda and showing 8*23 p. c of NaO. 

By the same mode of examination, the mother-liquor was 
found to contain 14*09 p. c. of NaCl, 1*41 p. c. of SiO,, and 
0*65 p. c. of NaO ; the latter two constituents being in such pro* 
portion as to make up Sa3i,. 8 4 - 

3. — Again, 100 grams of the 20 p. c. chlorid of sodium solution, were 
mixed with 50 grams of 20 p..c. Sa,Bi 5 . After a time the precipitate 
was collected in a cloth and subjected to the action of a powerful press. 
The solid, nearly transparent mass weighed 12-1 grams, and was wholly 
soluble in cold water. 

The hard product by a controlled analysis gave 46*62 p. c. of 
Si0 3 , 11-48 p. c. of NaO, and 067 p. c. of NaCl. 

The mother liquor contained 13*97 p. c. of NaCl, 1*35 p. c. of 
Si0 3 , and 0*59 p. c. of NaO. These numbers correspond to 
ftaSi,.* in the supernatant liquid; but how shall we tell what 
silicate makes up the netcoagulum? 

In the first place, the utter absurdity of presuming on the 
identity of the well-washed precipitate with the same not sub- 
jected to the action of pure water is forcibly shown by compar- 
ison of the less than 03 grms. of light matter in No. 1 with the 
17*2 grms. of dense curd in No. 2, or with the 121 grms. of 
hard pressed matter in No. 3. 

Secondly, let us suppose the 55 p. c. of water in the squeezed 
deposit of No. 2 to be all owing to retained mother-liquor. Then, 

4 In reducing the composition to a uniform representation by empirical equiva- 
lents, it may be on improvement on the course adopted in Part III, to take one of 
bate instead of one hundred, and let the acid come in decimal*, Thus "fJaSii.,* 
is more compact than M &ai o 8i | , . M 
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since the fluid drained off contains 84 p. c. of water, — 84 : 100 : : 
55 : 65 p. o. of mother-liquor remaining in the moderately pressed 
curd. But in 65 parts of the liquid there should be 9 parts of 
chlorid of sodium, while the whole precipitate actually shows 
but 5 p. c. of NaCl. This hypothesis therefore has less than 
nothing to rest on, and falls to the ground. 

Its ruins naturally suggest a third assumption, which is that all 
the chlorid of sodium found in the coagulum belongs to liquor 
not pressed out. According to such a conjecture, we have 
1409 : 100 : : 5*05 : 358 p. c. of mother-liquor contained in the 
solid product of No. 2, leaving 25 parts of combined water in the 
precipitate proper, — for the simply adhering fluid cannot differ 
in composition from the liquid squeezed out When the amount 
of imbibed fluid is reduced to a practical minimum by strong 
pressure, as in No. 3, the chlorid of sodium almost disappears, 
and the just inference is that there would be none left, were the 
elimination of extraneous liquor absolute. Certainly, if the 
chlorid were thrown down in actual combinations, the drier the 
curd was pressed, the greater would be the percentage of salt in 
the residue. 

Our third assumption proves correct to a moral certainty, by 
its exact accordance with all the observed facts in the preceding 
examples as well as in numerous other instances; and we may 
fairly conclude that the salts of potash and soda, like alcohol, 
precipitate from waterglass an uncombined silicate. 

Having now the needed datum, we may proceed to deduce 
the true constitution of the product in No. 2. The mother- 
liquor in it has just been computed to make up 35*8 p. c, and 
that quantity of mother-liquor accounts for 0*19 p. c. of NaO 
and 0"5 p. c of SiO,. After deducting these amounts from the 
respective gross numbers furnished by analysis, we find, on car- 
rying out the necessary calculations, that the net precipitate 
consists of 39 parts of STnSi s . 6 , and 25 parts of water. 

So likewise in No. 3, the mother-liquor is reduced to 4*8 p. c, 
while 58 parts SaSi a . fl5 and 37 parts of water make up the pre- 
cipitate proper. And since 58 : 37 : : 39 : 25, the products of No. 
2 and No. 3 are, as they should be, alike in respect to combined 
water. 

As the subject thus assumed a definite and prehensible form, 
otter experiments were made on the same general plan, with 
various waterglass and saline solutions. The investigation re- 
quired far more time and labor than was anticipated ; and it may 
well be thought that more space is here allotted to the matter 
than waterglass of its own specific self deserves. But waterglass, 
by reason of its relation to what Graham calls the ' colloids,' has 
a family importance which entitles it to a still fuller study; for 
the peculiarities of this natural order of bodies constitute a miss- 
ing link! or series of links, in the chain of chemical knowledge. 
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More trials have been fully carried out with chlorid of sodium 
as a precipitant than with any other salt, on account of the ease 
and precision with which chlorine may be determined. Many of 
the precipitates were simply squeezed by hand, because it was 
only after making considerable progress that I found out the ad- 
vantage of resorting to mechanical aid, — No. 3, above, being in 
fact about the fortieth experiment. Among the following instan- 
ces, the term * hard pressed ' refers to the effect of a screw multi- 
plying the power 680 times, minus the loss by friction. For the 
sake of uniformity, the numbers have in each case been made 
to correspond to 100 grms. of waterglass solution though twice 
or one-half that quantity was sometimes actually used. 
4. — 100 grms. of 25 p. c Sa§i 2 5, with 200 grms. of 25 p. a NaCl, 

gave a large precipitate, which was well washed with cold water. The 

ignited residue weighed only 3*22 arms. 
5. — 100 g. of 25 p. c. JSTaSi 2 '6, with 200 g. of 25 p. c. NaCl, yielded 47 g. 

of a squeezed precipitate wholly soluble in water and containing 34 

p. c. of mother-liquor and 42*7 p. c. of SaSi^ 

In the mother-liquor there were 1*7 p. c. of ftaSii-ge. 
6.— 100 g. of 25 p. c &aSi25, with 100 g. of 25 p. c. NaCl, gare 45*5 g. 

of a soluble product containing 31 p. c. of mother-liquor and 42-3 p. c. 

Of SaSi2.57. 

In the mother-liquor there were 2*7 p. c. of Sagiiso. 
7. — 100 g. of 25 p. c. SaSi 2 61 with 50 g. of 25 p. c. NaCl, gave 40'9 g. 
of a soluble curd containing 23 p. c. of mother-liquor and 45*9 p. c of 

JTaSi2-76* 

In the mother-liquor there were 4-8 p. c. of SaSii-82. 
6. — 100 g. of 25 p. c. SaSi2-& with 25 g. of 25 p. c. NaCl, afforded 33*3 

g. of a soluble precipitate containing 23 p. c. of mother-liquor and 

42*5 p. c of fta5i 2 « 9 . 

In the mother-liquor there were 10*7 p. c. of STaSi^s. 
9.— 100 g. of 10 p. c fta8i 2 -5, with 100 g. of 10 p. c. NaCl, gave 8-6 g. 

of an opaque precipitate not wholly soluble in water. Jt contained 57 

p. c. of mother-liquor and 27-4 p. c. of fta5i3«7. 
10. — 100 g. of 10 p. c. SaSia-s, with 50 g. of 10 p. c. NaCl, gave 2-2 g. 

of a hard pressed, opaque mass not wholly soluble in water and contain- 
ing 49 p. c. of ^813.5!. 
11.— 100 g. of 25 p. c. #a5i2-25, with 100 g. of 25 p. c NaCl, gave 31'4 

g. of a translucent, soluble curd containing 29 p. c. of mother-liquor 

and 42*5 p. c. of ftaSi 2 . 6l . 

In the mother-liquor there were 6 p. c. of ftaSii-si. 
12. — 100 g. of 25 p. c SaSi 226 , with 50 g. of 25 p. c. NaCl, gave 22-4 

g. of a soluble precipitate containing 33 p. c. of mother-liquor and 

88*8 p. c. of 5raSi 2 62. 

In the mother-liquor there were 12 p. c. of STaSi 2 io. 
18.— 100 g. of 10 p. c ftaSi 2 25, with 100 g. of 10 p. c NaCl, yielded 

1-15 g. of a partially soluble precipitate containing 30*8 p. c NaSisgj. 
14. — 100 g. of 25 p. c. fta5i 3 , with 400 g. of 25 p. c. NaCl, gave 13*6 g. 

of a hard pressed, soluble product containing 7*7 p. c. of mother-liquor 

and 61-2 p. c. of fta3i 2 -6s. 

The mother-liquor contained 12*3 p. c of SfaSij.eo. 
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16.— 100 g. of 26 p. a #sSi a , with 200 g. of 26 p.o. NaCl, gave 11-S g. 

of a soluble curd containing 10*7 p. c of mother-liquor and 64*7 p. c 

offtaSia* 

The mother-liquor contained 6*8 p. c. of ftaSii*. 
16.— 100 g. of 25 p. c. Sa3i 2 , with 100 g. of 25 p. c. NaCl, yielded 6*25 

g. of a hard pressed mass containing 18 p. c. of mother-liquor and 

60-3 p. c of SaSi 2 5. 

The mother-liquor contained 10*5 p. c of ftaSii*. 
17. — In several different trials, chlorid of sodium had little or no effect 

on sesquisilicate of soda. 
18.— 100 g. of 25 p. c £5*26, with 100 g. of 25 p. c. KC1, gave 21-2 g. 

of a hard pressed, soluble product containing 11*5 p. c of mother* 

liquor and 59*6 p. c. of ft3i 3 . 

The mother-liquor contained 6*86 p. c of £3i a . 

Here we have a deposit of 12 6 g. of dry 4Si lf while in 6, — 
the parallel soda experiment, — 19*2 g. of dry &aSi2-e were thrown 
down. A potash silicate is therefore less precipi table than the 
corresponding soda waterglass. 

The two following trials were made with reference to Ber- 
(hollet's doctrine of the partition of bases among contending 
acids. 
19. — 100 g. of 25 p. c JTaSi2^— containing 5*4 g. of soda, — were mixed 

with 50 g. of 25 p. c. KG, — which would be equivalent to 7*9 g. of 

potash. The hard pressed product weighed 28 g, and, according to 

the mean of two determinations with bichlorid of platinum, contained 

78 parts of potash to 54 parts of soda. 
20. — Into 100 g. of 25 p. c. ftaSi e . 6 were stirred 61 g. of 25 p. c EG1 

mixed with 41 g. of 25 p. c. NaCl, — so that in the sum of the in- 

dients there might be 8 g. of sodium and 8 g. of potassium. The 
pressed precipitate weighed 85 g., and, tried by the method of 
Richter, showed nearly equal quantities of potassium and sodium. 

Similar results were obtained in experiments made with sili- 
cate of potash and chlorid of sodium, or with a silicate of one 
alkali and an acetate of the other. 

The alkaline acetates are rather more efficient than the chlo* 
rids, in throwing down waterglass. Owing to the alkaline reac- 
tion of the acetates themselves, it is not easy to analyze with 
accuracy the contaminated products, and the results given below, 
claim only an approximation to correctness. The potash or soda 
was determined by neutralization with a standard chlorhydric 
acid. The tested stuff being dried down with an excess of the 
same acid, the quantity of chlorid in the residue, minus the 
amount of chlorid due to the alkali of the silicate, indicated the 
percentage of acetate. 
21. — 100 g. of 25 p. c. STaSias, with 200 g. of 25 p. c SaAc, gave 39*4 

g. of a hard pressed, soluble mass, containing 59 p. c. net of ftsBig-w. 
Am. Joub. 8cl— Second Series, Vol. XXXV, No. 104.— Mabch, 1863. 
25 
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22. — 100 g. of 26 p. c. RaSifrs, with 50 g. of 25 p. a SaAc, gave 41*8 g. 
of a hard pressed product containing 58*4 p. o. net of ftaSfe**. 
The mother-liquor contained 2 p. c. of STaSi. 

23.— 100 g. of 10 p. c. STaSi26, with 100 g. of 10 p. c, SaAc, gave 4-8 g. 
of a hard pressed, opaque mass, not wholly soluble in water, and con- 
taining 52 p. c. of ftaSia-TO. 

24.— 100 g. of 25 p. c. fta3i a , with 100 g. of 25 p. c. SaAc, gave 86 g. of 
a hard pressed, soluble precipitate, containing 47 p. c. of NaSfe-s* 
Acetate of soda gave very slight precipitates with sesquisili- 

cate of soda, but only after standing some time. 

25. — 100 g. of 25 p. c. fiSifrfr with 100 g. of 30 p. c. fcAc, gave 354 g. 

of a hard pressed, soluble mass, containing 61*4 p. c. net of £8*2 96- 

The mother-liquor showed 1*2 p. c. 43i. 
26.— 100 g. of 25 p. c. J$rn3i 2 5, with 100 g. of 25 p. c. nitrate of sods, 

gave 265 g. of a hard pressed, soluble product, containing 24 p. c of 

mother- liquor and 48*4 p. c. of Sa5i2^. 

In the mother-liquor there were 6*4 p. c. of $a3i206- 

Nitrate of soda had very little effect on the more alkaline 
silicates. 

Sulphate of soda has still less precipitating power than the 
nitrate, as the following example sufficiently shows. 

27. — 100 g. of 25 p. c. STaSifrs, with 100 g. of 25 p. c. $a3, underwent 

no change. 10O g. more of the sulphate solution after a time gave 1*7 

g. of a hard pressed, partially soluble precipitate containing 51*6 p. c 

net of SaSi322. 
28. — 100 g. of 25 p. c. ftaSfe-s, with 100 g. of 25 p. c. hyposulphite of 

soda, gave 12*0 g. of a hard pressed, soluble precipitate, containing 

gross 43 p. c. ftali 3 . 
29. — 100 g. of 25 p. c. SaSi 2 .5, with 100 g. of 25 p. c. tartrate of soda, 

gave 10*6 g. of a hard pressed, soluble curd containing gross 53 p. c 

of fta5i 3 . 
80.— 100 g. of 25 p. c. tSi 2 -5i with 100 g. of 25 p. c. fcCr, gave 1 g. of a 

hard pressed precipitate not wholly soluble in water. 
81. — 100 g. of 25 p. c. Sa§i 2 .5 gave no precipitate with 100 g., with 200 

g., or with 400 g. of 25 p. c. SaO. 

And in other trials of the carbonate with the same and with 
more alkaline silicates, there was either no deposit at all or an 
exceedingly slight one appeared only after long standing. Nor- 
mal carbonate of soda, therefore, is devoidof precipitating 
power. 

When common arseniate of soda is mixed with a waterglass 
solution, no proper curd is formed at first, but the whole mixture 
soon becomes a very firm translucent jelly, which in the course 
of a few days breaks up into a thin liquor and a sort of coagu- 
lum capable of being pressed. Among many experiments made 
with 10 or 25 p. c. arseniate solutions and different silicates, the 
hard pressed product has in no case proved to be wholly soluble. 
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Indeed, the precipitates were always found to contain at least 4 
equivalents of silica to 1 eq. of alkali. Thus, 
32—100 g. of 25 p. c. SaSi 2 , with 100 g. of 25 p. c. 35Ta 2 Xfl, gave 35*3 
g. of a hard pressed, opaque mass containing 44*4 p. c. net of SaBis-io* 
The cause of this seemingly anomalous behavior on the part 
of the arseniate, — and the phosphate acts in the same way, — is to 
be found.in the fact, long ago developed by Graham, that, in the 
so-called "neutral" arseniates and phosphates, only two-thirds 
of the proper quantity of alkali is present, and they are there- 
fore in reality acid salts. Hence, when either of them is brought 
in contact with waterglass, it appropriates a considerable part of 
the alkali of that feeble combination, and of course gelatinizes the 
Bilica. Indeed, its action is similar to that of a bisulphate or a 
bicarbonate. It is observable that in making the mixture no 
change takes place till so much of the arseniate or phosphate is 
added as will seize on all the soda except somewhat less than is 
needed to form with the silica Sa3i 3 . Thus, 

83. — 100 g. of 25 p. c fTaSi 2 , with 50 g. 25 p. c. $a 2 ls, suffered no vis- 
ible alteration, though it was allowed to stand two days. And here 
sSaSi 2 +2Sa a ls=2]Sra ? l8+4]!ra5i3. But 25 g. more of the arseniate 
solution at once gelatinized the whole mass. 6Sra5i a +8S*a a i8=8Sra 3 2B 
+3$a3i 4 . 

Of courts then, to make experiments parallel to those carried 
on with chlorids, acetates, and the like, it was necessary to start 
anew and use the really neutral or normal Sra,£ and $»,!*, 
These salts were found to have little or no effect on any water- 
glass. 
84. — 100 g. of 25 p. c. £r5i2-5 gave no precipitate with 100 g. f or with 

200 g. of 25 p. c. NaO. BO s . 

The following trials were made to ascertain the influence of 
temperature: 
85, a. — 100 g. of 25 p. c. Sa5i 2 were mixed with 100 g. of 25 p. c 

NaCl, — both cooled to 0° C. There was no change. Warmed to 18° 

the mixture became turbid, and deposited 3*4 g. of a hard pressed mass 

containing 51 p. c. gross of BTaSis*. 
of. — The mother-liquor, heated in a water bath to 90° C, gave 168 g. of 

a hard pressed product containing 51*5 p. c. gross of &a3i248. 
ft.— 100 g. of 25 p. c. fta5i 2 and 100 g. of 25 p. c. NaCl, both boiling 

hot, give 21 g. of a hard pressed curd containing 50 p. c gross of 

&H§i2-38- 

The mother-liquor remained clear on cooling. 

86, a. — 100 g. of 25 p. c. Na§i,7 5 were mixed with 100 g. of 25 p. c 
&iAc, — both at the boiling point. The hard pressed precipitate, weigh- 
ing 6*7 g., contained 47 p. c. gross of &a£i24s. 

a'. — The mother-liquor cooled to 8° C. gave 0*1 g. of a soft deposit con- 
taining 44 p. c. gross of fotSii-ga. 
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37, a. — 100 g. of 25 p. o. fraBifrg, cooled to 6° 0. were mixed with 100 g. 
of 25 p. c. &aft cooled to 14°. The precipitate hard pressed, and after 
48 hours again hard pressed, weighed 38*8 g., and contained 54 p. e. 
gross of Sa5i 3 . 

a'. — 92 g. of the mother-liquor, heated to 00° C, gave 1 g. of a curd 

containing 44 p. c of &a3i 3 . 4 . 
5, — 100 g. of 25 p. c. JTaSi 2 -8 and 100 g. of 25 p. c. Sa$, on being mixed 

at a boiling heat, gave 34 g. of a hard pressed, transparent, soluble 

mass containing 58 p. c. gross of fTa3i2-92- 

The mother-liquor cooled to 1* G. remained perfectly clear. 

38, a. — 100 g. of 25 p. c. &aSi 2 * at 2° C. were mixed with 100 g. of 26 
p. c ftaS. The precipitate contained 8*3 g. of ftaSiaa*. 

a'. — 137 g. of the mother-liquor, heated to 90° G, gave a precipitate in 

which there were 1*56 g. of &aSi3 68* 
b. — 100 g. of 25 p. c. SaSifrs and 100 g. of 25 p. c. STaS were heated to 

the boiling point and mixed. The hard pressed curd weighed 20*6 g, 

and contained 9*5 g. of ftuSi^gg. 

The mother-liquor remained clear on cooling. 

These examples, selected from more than a hundred trials, 
serve to illustrate the following points : — 

1. Many neutral potassium and sodium salts cause a precipita- 
tion in liquid waterglass ; but the various salts are very unequal 
in precipitating power, the acetates and chlorids be\ng particu- 
larly emcient. 

2. The less alkaline the silicate is, the more matter is thrown 
down by a given saline liquid. 

8. The more concentrated the solutions are, the more complete 
is the precipitation. 

4. Heat increases the precipitating power of the chlorids, 
sulphates, and nitrates, and diminishes that of the acetates. 

6. With strong liquors, an increase in the quantity of precipi- 
tant used is not attended by a proportionate increase in toe 
amount of coagulum ; but a little more of the saline liquid than 
will just produce a disturbance usually suffices to throw down 
the greater part of all that is precipitaole. 

6. The deposits have a greater or less tendency to cohere into 
a hard or pasty mass, and can therefore be in a great measure 
freed from adhering mother-liquor by strong pressure. 

And it may be remarked, in passing, that the solid precipitates, 
obtained from waterglass by means of alcohol, are deprived of 
extraneous liquor more readily and completelv by the press than 
by the slow process of absorption recommended in Part III. 

7. When the products, thus forcibly cleared of foreign matter, 
are less siliceous than the terailicates, they are wholly soluble in 
cold water. Exposed to the air for a day or two, in a warm 

Slace,'tbey lose 20 p. e. or more of their weight, and become 
ry and hard, — the solubility remaining unimpaired. 
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8. The salt used as a precipitant, does not enter into the proper 
composition of the deposit ; but the net precipitate consists of 
silica, alkali, and water united in no definite proportions. 

9. Saline liquids, like alcohol, exert a slight parting force on 
the constituents of waterglass, the deposit being always more 
siliceous than the original silicate. 

10. The more dilute the respective solutions are, before mix- 
ing, the less alkaline will the precipitate be. 

11. Silicate of potash yields a smaller deposit than silicate of 
soda does under similar conditions. 

12. When a silicate of one alkali is precipitated by a salt of 
the other, both bases enter into the composition of the solid pro- 
duct, and the relative proportion of potash and soda therein, is 
Yery nearly the same as in the average of the liquors mixed. 

The method here adopted, for determining the net composition 
of an unwashed precipitate,' might perhaps be found advanta- 
geous in many other cases in which pure water is likely to alter 
a deposited product, — and such cases are probably of more com- 
mon occurrence than ha3 been heretofore suspected. Of course 
when a mother-liquor would of itself contain no peculiar sub- 
stance capable of showing, by the comparative quantity of it 
found in the drained precipitate, the amount of contaminating 
liquor, it would generally be easy to add some special indicator. 

Decomposition of Waterglati by Water. 

It is a question of no little interest, as well as of some practi- 
cal importance, whether different solutions made from a given 
vi triform waterglass, will contain the same relative proportion of 
silica and alkali whatever be the quantity of water used in dis- 
solving. Such an inquiry was first suggested by the finding of 
a notable disagreement in composition between a dense liquor 
turned out in the large way and a weak solution prepared in the 
laboratory, both from one and the same furnace charge of soda 
silicate. There was ftaSi 2 .3 in the stronger liquid, while the other 
contained ftaSi a . The matter came up again in determining for 
a manufacturer how successful he had been in fluxing a mixture 
intended for bisilicate of soda. Some of the uniform product 
was at first sent for examination to a noted analytical chemist who 
reported that when 25 grains of the sample, reduced to fine pow- 
der and sifted, were boiled for four hours in 8 oz. of water, — 1 oz. 
in first boiling and 4 oz. in the second, — the "precipitate and 
insoluble matter," washed, dried, and burnt, amounted to 18*2 
p. c, and proved to be "pure silica and insoluble glass." This 
account was rather surprising and unsatisfactory, for the vitreous 
mass showed no sandy particles, and having been made from 
clean materials it could hardly contain any "insoluble glass." 
Pulverizing some of the same well vitrified silicate, I boiled 20 
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grains in about 150 c. c. of water for SO minutes and obtained 
only 3*3 p. c. of residue. In view of so great a discrepancy, no 
one would suppose both determinations to have been correctly 
made. But tinding by another trial that my own result was 
certainly not below the truth, I made the following experiments 
to ascertain whether the apparent error in the other case was the 
fault of the manipulator or of his method : — 

1, a. — 25 grams of the finely powdered glass were boiled briskly for one 
hour, in a copper vessel, with 100 c. c. of water, — a little water being 
added from time to time to make up for evaporation. The settled 
liquor being syphoned off, the sediment was boiled again for one hour 
with 100 c. c. of water as before. The whole deposit, well washed 
with cold water and dried at a red heat, weighed 0*28 grams, making 
M2 p.c 

1, b, — 20 g. of the fine silicate were boiled with 200 c. c. of water for one 
hour. The undissolved matter was again boiled with 200 c c. of water 
for one hour. The sediment after being washed and strongly heated, 
weighed 1*2535 g. f making 6*27 p.c. 

1, c. — 15 g. of the sample were boiled for two hours with 1500 c. c. of 
water. The scaly deposit was boiled again one hour with 1500 c c 
of water. The washed and ignited residue, amounted to 213 g. or 
14'2 p. c. 

2, a. — 400 g. of a very finely ground commercial silicate, containing 88 
p. c of Sa8i23, were boiled four hours in 1600 c. c. of water kept full. 
The sediment was boiled two houre with 1600 c.c. of water. A third 
boiling was maintained two hours. The final residue reckoned as free 
from water, made 9*24 p. c. 

The first solution contained fta3i 2 *; the second tfaSii*; the third, 
Sa5i l4 . 
2, b. — 80 g. of the same glass were boiled four hours with 1600 c. c 

of water. A second boiling lasted one hour, and a third was kept up 

three hours. The ignited residue amounted to 21 p.c. 
2 ? c. — 16 g. of the same powder were boiled four hours with 1600 c. c, of 

water, and again four hours with 1600 c. c. of water. The ignited 

residue amounted to 32 p. c. 

2, d. — 8 g. of the same product were boiled four hours with 8 litres of 
water in a kettle heated by steam, — the carbonic acid of gas flame 
being thereby avoided. The sediment was boiled again four hours. 
The ignited residue occupied one third more space than the original 
silicate. It amounted to 34*5 p. c. 

This dehydrated matter contained nearly 97 p.c. of silica; that of c, 
96 p. c. ; that of 6, 94 p. c. ; that of a, 86*5 p. c. 
8, a. — 16 g. of a very pure and perfectly vitrified silicate, — ftaSii.?, — of 

German manufacture, were boiled one hour with 80 c. c. of water. 

The residue, after being boiled again, washed, and ignited, amounted to 
0*44 p. c 

3, b. — 15 g. after two boilings, with 1500 c c. of water each time, left 8-7 
p. c. of dry matter containing 94 p. c. of silica.' 

4, a. — 20 g. of a remarkably nice commercial soda silicate, ftaSii.54, were 
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boiled an hour with 80 o. c. of water. A second boiling was contin- 
ued one hour. The ignited residue made only 003 p.c. 
4, 6. — 10 g. of the same product were boiled one hour with 1000 c. c. 
of water. After another boiliug the dry residue amounted to 1*73 p. c. 

It seems then that, in boiling anhydrous waterglass the amount 
of matter left undissolved depends, in a great measure, on the 
quantity of water used. In other words, very siliceous water- 
glass is not integrally soluble in mere water, but dissolves with- 
out any considerable decomposition in a strong solution of the 
silicate itself. When the least practicable proportion of water 
is taken, the light flocculent deposits actually obtained .are made 
up chiefly of earthy and metallic silicates ; and it may be fairly 
inferred that in such cases an absolutely pure silicate of potash 
or soda would give no remainder except the very little produced 
by the first contact of pure water with the outer surface. But 
the sediment left after the action of a large quantity of water is 
dense and scaly, and under the microscope appears to consist 
of purely siliceous filmy skeletons of the original particles of the 
glass; and there would doubtless be such a residue even though 
the silicate were completely free from foreign matter. The 
greater the proportion of alkali, the less decomposable is fused 
waterglass ; and we may safely Tsay that pure products, a little 
more alkaline than the sesquisilicate, would dissolve without 
remainder in any quantity of water however great. 

Recent applications of Waterglass. 

A mere allusion was made in Part III to the admixture of 
waterglass with soap, because, of the different plans that had 
been proposed, some were palpably injudicious and others seemed 
to have been of so little avail that they bad not come into con- 
tinued use. The fault lay, not in the fundamental idea of such 
an application, but chiefly in the choice of the particular silicate 
to be used. Good soap is itself sufficiently alkaline, and any 
addition which increases its causticity, only injures its quality. 
To use anything so excessively alkaline as liquor silicum, — which 
is what the oldest propositions all direct, — is taking a long stride 
in the wrong direction. Gossage does better in recommending 
sesquisilicate of soda; but still this is too sharp, and certainly 
would not be mended by following his advice to dissolve it in 
caustic lye instead of water. Any plan for disposing of the soda 
in excess, by using the silicate liquor in the first or saponifying 
stage of the soap manufacture, involves a troublesome change in 
the well established routine of the process, and does not allow 
the elimination of impurities. The most feasible mode of intro- 
ducing an addition is to put the given substance with the boiled 
and purified soap as it is run into the " frames " to cool, and mix 
the whole by the usual stirring or "crutching." But soap 
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makers who have tried the sesquisilicate on a large scale raise 
the objection that any considerable percentage of a thick eola- 
tion will not combine with the soap to form a homogeneous 
mass. And consumers may consider it fortunate that it is at 
least difficult to cheapen soap with a substance in which the 
alkali is so imperfectly mollified. 

The older schemes for making silicated soap must therefore be 
set down as useless or impracticable; but within the last two 
years it has been discovered that highly siliceous waterglass 
assimilates perfectly with soap, and decidedly improves its qual- 
ity. And now a mild silicate, in the form of a thick liquid con- 
taining about thirty per cent of a compound ranging from 
S«Sia3 to SaSi2- 6 , is manufactured very largely in New York and 
Boston, and has already come into general use among the soap 
makers in this country. It possesses the advantage over resin, — 
which, till the blockade of the Carolinas, has been the staple 
material for reducing the cost of common soap, — that it imparts 
neither color, nor smell, nor clamminess, however great may be 
the quantity used. Owing to the great difficulty of dissolving 
very siliceous waterglass, the so-called "soap liquid" costs more 
than the combination of resin and alkali does in ordinary times; 
yet it is cheap, and materially reduces the price of the product 
into which it enters. In fact, as a hard and good looking soap 
may be made, containing as much as sixty per cent of the fluid 
silicate, the manufacturer is under some temptation to exceed 
the proper limit and make ' waterglass in bars' instead of 'sili- 
cated soap. 1 It has never been definitely ascertained what pro- 
portions will best secure all the advantages to be derived from the 
silicate and still have the due amount of frothing power and 
softening influence, which are conferred only by the fatty acids. 
But it is certainly quite safe to incorporate twenty-five or thirty 
pounds of liquid waterglass with every hundred pounds of pure 
oleostearate of soda. The compound thus produced has greater 
detersive power than common soap, though the alkaline strength 
remains aoout the same, and the causticity is not sensibly in- 
creased. It is well known that water, except when it is very 
hot, splits up and only in part dissolves the alkaline stearates 
and margarates; and perhaps the principal reason why silicated 
soap works better than pure is that hydrated waterglass enters 
readily into complete solution, and tends to hinder the precipi- 
tation of the fatty bisalts. 

(To be continued). 
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Abt. XXTL — On the Origin, Growth, Suhetructoure and Chronol* 
ogyofthe Florida Beef; by Capt E. B. Hunt, Corps of En- 
gineers, U. S. A. (In a letter to Prof. A. D. Bachb, Sup't. 
U . S, Coast Survey.) 

New Haven, Conn., Not. 18, 186SL 

Sib : The examination of the Florida reef, keys and mainland 
by Prof. Agassiz, in 1850-61 (Coast Survey Kept, 1851, Appen- 
dix No. 10), marks an era in our knowledge of the singular 
geological problems there exhibited, and especially of their 
zoological phases. This exploration, made under Coast Survey 
auspices, was amply justified by the fact that the Florida reef is 
the great American danger to navigation. One of the best aids 
in avoiding reef risks is a clear insight into the structure of the 
reefs and keys, and this can result only from scientific researches, 
aided by the Coast Survey detailed hydrography, now well ad- 
vanced. The millions of property wrecked on the reef are in 
great part sacrificed to a needless ignorance of hydrography, reef 
structure, currents, winds and even of lights and beacons. Reef 
pilots are not employed, and ship masters are so poorly supplied 
with precise knowledge, of the kind needed for ensuring safe 
navigation amid these dangers, that many wrecks result solely 
from their ignorance. During the five seasons (1857-62) in 
which I was charged with the construction of Fort Taylor at 
Key "West, I had good opportunities for knowing the history of 
the wrecks, occurring at the average rate of about one a week. I 
am now of the opinion that the loss of property in wrecks, 
which would be preventable by such aqcurate knowledge as can 
be furnished to navigators wnen the Coast Survey shall have 

Sublished the complete reef hydrography and its rail scientific 
iscussions of reef structure, tides, currents and winds, has regu- 
larly exceeded the annual expense of the entire survey. Many 
shipmasters are incorrigibly ignorant, and many wrecks have, to 
my knowledge, occurred by masters not knowing new lights, 
which had been for many months conspicuously advertised in all 
the Custom Houses and in commercial papers. Would shipping 
merchants insist on having none but intelligent captains, and 
then furnish them with the very best information concerning the 
reef neighborhood, a large portion of the wrecks would be pre- 
vented. I think the study of currents and especially of current 
variations, in and near the Florida channel, is now particularly 
needed for preventing wrecks in this region. The fluctuations 
of currents from their supposed normal type certainly cause 
numerous disasters. The lack of distinct ideas as to the rela- 
tions between the reefs and the keys, and ignorance of the mani- 
Am. Jour, Sci.— Secoto Series, Vol. XXXV, No. 101— March, 1808. 
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f<p*t signs of proximity to the reef, are the real causes of many 
disasters. The Coast Survey has done so much to disarm the 
reef of its terrors and to make known its true character, that, 
aside from my own connection with the Coast Survey organiza- 
tion, it seems appropriate for me to present to you some views 
on the origin, growth, substructure and chronology of the reefj 
which have resulted from my observations while at Fort Taylor, 
and which may prove a needful supplement to Prof. Agassiz's 
Eeport. 

The grand curve of our Atlantic coast terminates in the re- 
markable crescent of keys and reefs which begins some miles 
north of Cape Florida and extends in a well denned curve some 
two hundred and forty statute miles to Tortugas Bank. At 
Cape Florida its axis is north and south. In moving down the 
reef, this direction revolves with the sun, until at Tortugas it 
bears about 5° north of west. This crescent consists of a line of 
keys and a parallel outer line of reefs, which are separated, on an 
average between five and six miles, by a navigable channel ob- 
structed by coral heads. The reef terminates about opposite the 
Marquesas, some fifty miles east of Tortugas Bank. Between 
the line of keys and the mainland of Florida, is a body of shoal 
water, shaped much like a cornucopia, which embraces Key Bis- 
cayne Bay, Card's Sound, Barnes's Sound and the Bay of Flor- 
ida. The line from Tortugas to Cape Roman, which may be 
taken as the mouth of this cornucopia, is one hundred and 
twenty miles long, the deepest water on it being twenty fath- 
oms, and all within or east of it being still shoaler and character- 
ized by singular evenness of bottom. The Straits of Florida, 
between the reef and the' Cuban coast, are about a hundred miles 
wide, and the bottom slopes from the reef down to eight hundred 
fathoms just off the submerged cliffs of Cuba. The hundred 
fathom curve of the bottom is about seven miles out from Cape 
Florida, and from thence to Tortugas it gradually separates far- 
ther from the keys, being there over twenty miles out 

The well traced curve, along which this grand Florida Bank 
thrusts itself out into the deep waters of the Gulf, is strikingly 
significant of some continuous and regular agency in its pro- 
duction. The adjacent flow of the Gulf Stream would most 
naturally be assumed to govern in some way the production of 
this curve. It however runs in the wrong direction to serve 
this explanatory use, and it is in fact rarely found to run 
close in upon the reef. There is however an eddy counter-cur- 
rent intermitting in character and of variable rate, but on the 
whole a positive and prevailing current. 1 At Cape Florida it is 
narrow and precarious ; but it widens as it sweeps to the west- 
ward, occasionally becoming over ten miles wide at Key West, 

1 See C. & Bept, 1858, App. 82. This Journal, 1859, toI. xxvii, p. 206. 
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atid twenty miles off Tortugas. It sometimes runs over two 
] note, and is a great help to vessels bound west, when their mas- 
tt rs know the reef well enough to venture so near. There is 
n uch need of more precise observations to make out the charac- 
teristics of this current, but its existence and its intermitting and 
sometimes powerful set are facts attested by all who know these 
waters thoroughly. 

After careful consideration. I am led to ascribe the peculiar 
shaping and growth of the Florida Bank, including the keys, 
reefs and substructure, mainly to the sweep of this eddy coun- 
ter-current. Darwin, Dana and Agassiz have so fully stated the 
zoological and other ordinary elements of reef and key growth 
that I need only refer to their works for details.* Special cir- 
cumstances however so far modify the structure of tne Florida 
reef that it is not fully embraced in the principles laid down by 
these writers. It is not an atoll, a fringing reef, or a barrier ree£ 
in the accepted sense of these designations, but it is a reef r 
bank, shooting out independently by its end into the deep Gulf 
waters. Such at least is the view to which I have been led by 
simply considering the existing agencies as actually working. 

The reef proper is the main field of coral growth. This 
growth is not in one compact mass, but in diversified coral heads, 
or detached masses. The bold slope of the reef towards the 
Gulf Stream, to the proper depth of growing coral, which here 
does not exceed a hundred feet, and the broad top-surface of the 
reef-section are teeming with solid corals and shells. The 
branching corals grow wherever the violence of the sea does not 
prohibit, and where moving sand does not forbid a secure found- 
ation for coral colonies. 

In general, wherever there are solid surfaces free from sand 
and mud, and washed by warm, moving salt water, the ova of the 
coral-polyps, diffused throughout the reef waters, attach them- 
selves and grow, to the limit of their capacity. Thus the stones 
of the Fort Taylor breakwater and foundations, palmetto piles, 
iron bars lost overboard, &c., have become coated with branching 
and solid corals, whose growth, between the date of immersion 
and that of diving up, gives a measure of coral increase. 
Throughout the sand-covered bottom between the reefs and 
keys, alone the sand-faced South beach-slope towards the reef, 
and over the mud bottoms north of the keys, there are no living 
corals, except on such accidental bases as may occur and in the 
coral heads which have grown up on these bases. Thus coral 
masses are mainly produced where the action of storms are most 

* The structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs, by Chas. Darwin, Naturalist of 
the Beagle Expedition (1883-86). On Coral Reefs and Hands, by Jaa. D. Dana, 
Geologist U. S Ex. (1838-42) 1853, and in this Journal, 1851-2, vols. xi,xii, xiji and 
siv. Agassiz's Rept, C. S. Kept, 1851, App. No. 10, and Atlantic Monthly, May 
and June, 1862. 
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violent, and they are constantly giving way before the assaults of 
the waves and the corrosions of the numerous and active boring 
shells. A coral mass once broken loose undergoes active attri- 
tion and disintegration into calcareous sand of varying fineness. 
This sand, and the accompanying detritus of shells and echino* 
derms, which abound intermixed with the living coral, are by 
degrees borne on by the waves towards the south beaches of the 
keys, where some of the sand is thrown up on the slope of the 
beach ridge. A coral mass or shell once cast loose is killed, and 
is henceforth untiringly triturated by the waves, until it escapes 
their action, or is reduced to impalpable powder. Every agita- 
tion of the sand by the waves pulverizes it yet further, and 
brings it nearer to the consistency of the white mud which so 
largely prevails on the Bank towards its northern side. There 
is thus constant coral and shell growth and as constant disinte- 
gration in progress. All this action however takes place in the 
limited range of depth of less than 100 feet, within which only 
can the reef building corals grow. To account for the vast un- 
derlying mass, between this limit of depth and the deep original 
sea floor, is a problem hitherto unsolved and one which I hope 
to elucidate. 

The tidal currents set strongly across the reef and through 
the channels between the keys, the flood running to the north 
and the ebb to the south side of the key crescent. When storms 
occur, the agitation of the waves extends to the bottom, over the 
shallower portions of the grand Bank, and stirs up the sand vio- 
lently. This causes the water to take up and maintain in me* 
chanical suspension such finely comminuted particles as have 
too little sinking force rapidly to reach the bottom again. The 
finer the particles the longer will they remain suspended, and 
the very coarse grains will hardly be lifted from the bottom. 
Between the coarsest and finest are grains of all intermediate 
sizes, and whether they will be suspended or not depends on the 
violence of the storm, and their interval of suspension varies 
with their size and the violence of the waves. It results that, in 
all storms of much violence, the water over the Florida Bank 
becomes white with the bottom deposits. In long, severe north- 
ers or gales, the water becomes almost milk-white across the 
whole Bank. This "white water" is a familiar appearance, and 
is one of the sure signs of proximity to the reef. As storms 
subside, the white sand and mud are gradually thrown down, 
and the water clears, after a day or two, to its peculiarly delicate 
transparency. 

During the " white water 7 * periods, the flood tidal currents set 
the white water over the north side of the Bank into the Bay 
of Florida, where, by reason of the greater depth, the process of 
deposition goes on ; and thus the floor of this bay has become 
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covered with white mud, and has been brought up with a singu- 
lar evenness to the prevailing depths. The portion of the Bank 
north of the keys is mainly composed of this fine mud, and the 
north shores of the keys have long shallow mud slopes, some 
portions of which seem to be solidifying. The ebb tide carries 
the white water out towards the Gulf Stream, and it is recogni* 
ssed at times many miles outside the reef. Abreast the Tortugas, 
it is sometimes encountered over thirty miles out. The eddy 
counter-current, setting perhaps two knots per hour, transports 
this white water and its suspended detritus to the westward into 
deepening water, where it has opportunity to settle as it goes, 
and finally reaches bottom some miles west of its point of for- 
mation. Once on the bottom, in deep water, below the action 
of the waves, nothing can remove it. Thus we have, in actual 
operation, a perfect mechanism for triturating the coral and shell 

S'owths, and for transporting the comminuted products, by wave 
sturbanoe, tidal currents and the eddy currents, to the deep 
.water farther west These agencies being all unquestionably real 
and now active, I find no reason to doubt that they have been 
the secular causes at work extending the Florida iBank by its 
western extremity. 

A careful examination of the bottoms, as shown on the several 
Coast Survey charts of the reef, affords signal confirmation of 
this view. The indications of white mud, white sand, coral 
and broken shells, over all the south frontage of the reef, half- 
way to Cuba, to the west around Tortugas and Tortugas Bank, 
ana over the entire long slope by which the west end of the 
Florida Bank runs down into depths of one hundred fathoms, 
and of four hundred and sixty to the southwest, as also the bot- 
toms over the Bay of Florida, and westward to the hundred 
fathom curve, are all consistently indicative that the material of 
the bottom thus brought to light was originally organic, and has 
been worn down and transported to its present bed by some 
agencies like those I have described. The entire lack of any 
bottoms in the slightest degree tinctured with Mississippi mud 
is a perfect refutation of the view presented by Prof. Jos. Le- 
Conte,' that the substructure of the reef, up to the depth where 
coral growth can begin, is a result of the deposition of Missis- 
sippi sediment carried across the Gulf by the Gulf current I 
venture the assertion that these bottoms are inconsistent with 
any view which does not derive them from the living coral, to 
the east of their present localities. Should it be said that these 
bottoms only indicate the mere surface character of the sea-bed, 
it may be replied that the great mass of the Bank substructure, 
shooting out to the west into the Gulf, and rising above the Gulf 
bottom on both sides, as is amply shown by the 10, 20 and 100 

• This Jonrnal, 1857, vol xxiii, p. 46. 
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fathom curves around the west end of the Bank, is unmistake- 
ably a special formation subsequent to the general shaping of 
the Gulr bed. The actual causes now at work in producing 
coral and shell material, and in grinding and transporting it, 
must necessarily result in a building up from the bottom along 
the line of the eddy current to the westward. 

Combine with this the fact that the most effective winds and 
waves, both of trade and hurricane origin, come in upon the 
reef from the S.E., and must therefore help to transport detri- 
tus to the westward and northwest. Moreover, the heavy waves 
which wear the front face of the reef must work some of the 
detritus down along the south slope, and must thus aid in form- 
ing the actual douole slope in which the bottom expands to- 
wards the Cuban cliff coast. It is unlikely that the wave ac- 
tions extend with appreciable effect below from fifty to a hun- 
dred feet, and detritus once placed below their extreme rang ) 
becomes permanently fixed. It is to be observed that the very 
zone of coral growth is that of wave agitation, and that this 
must prevent the lodgment of sand and mud on the growing 
coral, as, after storms, the swell will always last here until the 
waters are cleared of white mud. This may perhaps be quite 
as effective a cause as increased pressure, in limiting the depth of 
coral growth to about the same range as that of wave actions. 

A careful consideration of such facts as are now ascertained 
leads me to the supposition that the growth of the line of keys 
and the line of reefs is simultaneous by their western extremi- 
ties. The reef now ends opposite the Marquesas, while the 
Quicksands, Rebecca and Isaac Shoals, the Tortugas keys and 
the Tortugas Bank indicate the extension of the line of keys 
beyond the line of reefs to the west. It is remarkable that the 
Tortugas keys are entirely without the solidification so promi- 
nent at Key West. Fort Jefferson, resting wholly on sand 
foundations, has settled in all its circuit, and in some portions 
it has gone down nearly a foot, showing that a deep sand bed 
has yielded thus much to compression. 

In the sheltered waters among these keys, there is an active 
growth of branching corals, &c, on sand foundations, which are 
torn up by storms and tossed on the beaches by the waves, to 
such an extent as to afford the vast mass of concrete materials 
used in the masonry of Fort Jefferson. Th^ere are however no 
extended rock masses, and the great vitality of the corals is 
shown in an active renewal of growth on dead coral sprigs. It 
is my impression that the mass of materials forming Tortugas 
keys and banks has been transported westward by the eddy 
current, and north and northwest by the south and southeast 
storms and hurricane waves, from the reef abreast and east of 
Marquesas. The shaping of the bottom indicates this, and it is 
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apparent that a westward extension of the reef mast be slowly 
taking place. It would thus appear that the keys, at least in 
their substructure, are rather results of the waste from the 
present line of reefs than an original and anterior reef growth. 
Concurring with this process is the growth of coral as now at 
Tortugas, and in such heads or masses as can find foundation on 
the sand slopes of the keys. 

The solidification of the keys must be a slow and later process, 
and, some thousands of years hence, the sand masses of the Tor- 
tugas may assume an oolitic structure like that now seen at Key 
West The calcareous marl, wherever found, seems to be pre- 
paring for solidification, and in a single instance of hard marl, 
from the eastern portion of Key West, I observed what could 
easily be fancied to be the circles of incipient oolitic segregation. 
The crystallization of the contained salt soon broke up this ap- 
pearance, and I never again obtained it, though the confirmation 
of such an observation of oolite ab ovo would have great interest, 
in consideration of the vast masses of this rock in the earth's 
crust That the finely comminuted white mud or marl solidifies 
into oolite, on Key West, is I think fully shown bv the fossil 
traces of a peculiar vegetable scum which forms in the lagoons. 
This scum, as the lagoons dry up, forms a leathery sheet, which is 
by drying split into pieces, which roll up at the edges, sometimes 
with three or four turns. I have found these rolls fossilized and 
looking much like bones, but distinctly showing the spiral curl- 
ing in the section. Most of the oolitic rock of Key West, on 
weathering its fractures, shows a series of thin parallel edges 
averaging perhaps a half inch apart, which being more resisting 
rise on the weathered fractures above the softer parts between. 
These harder layers seem very like fossil scum sheets, but they 
are found in stones much above the present ponds or lagoons 
where it is hard to conceive that they are due to this origin. 

Whether a calcareous sand-heap wholly above the water can 
solidify into an oolite is a question hard to answer; but it is only 
by such agency that I can explain the solid mound, of nearly a 
mile in diameter, which forms the west part of Key West ana is 
wholly composed of oolita The summit of this mound is about 
fifteen feet above high water, and is believed to be the highest 
point on the whole line of keys. The gale of 1846 raised the 
water to within seven feet of the apex, and we can readily con- 
ceive that, before the reef barrier protected it, a hurricane might 
have carried up sand to over fifteen feet above ordinary high 
water. 

The oolite, as shown in the wells of Key West, becomes coarser 
grained and softer in descending. It is so open that the water 
level of the wells, even in the heart of the key, or half a mile 
from the sea, fluctuates with the tides, following them at intervals 
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varying according to position, but averaging, as nearly aa I could 
ascertain, about three hours. The whole rocky maas of Key 
West is of this oolite, there being on the weathered surfaces ana 
occasionally in the mass a yellowish-brown crust, hard enough 
to receive a polish and usually less than a quarter of an inch 
thick. The granite foundations of Fort Taylor, located in water 
of eleven feet, or less, were laid on rock which was dressed to 
form beds, by the use of a diving bell. The submarine rock 
thus examined was much like the shore rock, except that the 
materials were coarser, rather less compact and more brecciated. 
Occasional shell and coral brecciated masses are found on shore, 
but such traces are quite rare. In removing the beach sand 
ridge which skirted the whole south shore, I found a limited 
stratum, about six inches thick and a few rods long, composed 
wholly of imperfectly comminuted pieces of small branching 
corals, averaging about an inch long and a third of an inch 
thick. Otherwise, this whole ridge, about ninety feet wide and 
from five to eight feet thick, above high water, was composed 
wholly of sand, much of which was somewhat blackened by 
vegetable loam from the ridge scrub growth. It is observable 
that this calcareous sand is scarcely at all blown about by the 
winds. Once packed, it resists the blasts of northers and hurri- 
canes so completely, that at a few feet from the reverse slope 
of the beach ridge, we find only marl and rock. It presents a 
marked contrast in this respect with siliceous beach sands, which 
may, as in Provincetown, Cape Cod, build up hills a hundred 
feet high, or be carried for miles into the interior. When dry and 
freshly turned up, it blows freely, but it seems never to be moved 
by winds from the place where the sea deposits it. It is obvious 
that the sea is wasting away the rock along the south side of 
Key West, while the north mud slope is being augmented. 
Several hundred feet of the original south beach rock have 
probably been cut away. 

I am indebted to Mr. Chas. Howe, now Collector at Kev West, 
for some account of an artesian well, which in 1839-40 he sunk 
to a total depth of one hundred and thirty feet, on Indian Key, 
about eighty miles northeast of Key. West To the depth of 
fifteen feet, the rock was moderately soft and uniform. It then 
began to be unsound, the drill occasionally going down three or 
four feet at once. At forty -five feet, a gravel bed of about five feet 
was found, below which the rock became harder and continued 
very solid, with a few interruptions of unsoundness, to ninety -one 
feet, when another gravel bed of several feet was struck which 

Eve much trouble. Below this the rock became exceedingly 
rd, and was "tinged with yellow specks." This continued to 
180 feet, with several interruptions by "breaking through," the 
drill once going down five feet at one jump. The water injected 
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to clear the hole brought up pieces the size of pigeons' eggs, but 
unfortunately the specimens are now lost. I suppose, from Mr. 
Howe's verbal account, that all this rock was purely calcareous, 
and that the very hard variety, which was taken to be quartz, 
was a compact limestone, such as Dana frequently found in the 
Pacific coral formations. The unsoundness would seem to be 
due to the interrupted nature of coral beds, whether in situ or 
formed of coral boulders and sand. 

In general, the actual structure of the reef seems to result 
mainly from three grand activities : — 1st, the ceaseless and per- 
sistent growth of coral animals and shells on every appropriate 
site, within their proper range of depth, temperature and water- 
supply, which growth, by secretion, separates the carbonate of 
lime from the mass of the ocean and gulf water ; 2d, the un- 
tiring action of the winds, tides and currents (aided by boring 
shells), in breaking up, triturating, transporting and depositing 
the calcareous products of the zoological processes ; 8d, solidi- 
fication by time, pressure, segregation and possibly by chemical 
transformation. It is a complex problem to trace the precise 
operation of these agencies, as now at work, and from the 
present to pass back over the past until that time when the 
Florida Bank did not exist, and when the shore from Cape Sable 
to Fort Dallas was the open ocean-front of South Florida. It 
seems however not too audacious to say that the agencies now 
at work present a general type of operation which requires but 
unlimited time to realize results no less than the formation, not 
only of the line of keys and reefs, but of the immense substruc- 
ture which rises from the great original plane of the gulf bed. 
This plane along the Cuban coast was over eight hundred fath- 
oms deep, and it could hardly have been less than three hundred 
fathoms under the present Tortugas group. 

The evidence that South Florida and the base of the Bank 
have recently undergone neither elevation nor depression, to any 
considerable extent, is quite convincing. There is a remarkable 
coincidence of general level along the crescent of keys, and no 
reliable evidence of vertical movement is found on any of them. 
Prof. Tuomey fancied he saw evidence of elevation through sev- 
eral feet at Key Vaccas. 4 Believing that he had mistaken bould- 
ers for masses in situ, I inquired o'f Assistant Hilgard, whose ob- 
servations on the keys during his surveying labors have been 
extensive, and he replied that he has "never seen any coral 
beds raised in situ above the water. He paid some attention to 
the subject, and remembers those at Key Vaccas particularly, 
where he satisfied himself by using a crowbar that they were 
boulders bedded in sand." Prof. Agassiz and Prof. LeConte 

4 This Journal, 1851, vol. ii,p. S90. 
A3L Jour. Scl— Second Series, Vol. XXXV, No. 104.— Mjlbch, 1868. 
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report the same impression. During the growth of two hundred 
and forty miles of keys there has been then no observable change 
of level. There is a dead fringing reef forming the Punta r or 
west angle of the entrance to Havana, which seems to have been 
elevated some six feet, and this is the only case of recent eleva- 
tion in this vicinity with which I am acquainted. 

Prof. Tuomey and Prof. Agassiz fully identify the formations 
at Fort Dallas with the rocks of the keys. The former reports 
the descent from the Glades along the Miami river to tide water 
at six 1 to eight feet, and estimates the height of the ridge where 
cut by the Miami at twenty to thirty feet Prof. Agassiz es- 
timates the highest shore bluff in this vicinity as not above 
thirteen feet The siliceous sand which caps the beach ridge 
around to Cape Sable was probably transported by tt*e waves 
.down the east coast. There seems ample reason to suppose that 
the crescent from Cape Sable, through the Mangrove swamp and 
Hunting Grounds to Fort Dallas, and thence north along the 
coast ridge, is an older reef curve, and that the Everglades and 
Lake Okeechobee were the interior flats, analogous to Key Bis- 
cayne Bay, Barnes Sound and the Bay of Florida. 

The Everglades, which cover about four thousand square 
miles, have a substratum of coralline limestone of very rough 
and irregular surface, which is covered by sand, siliceous in part 
at least, and soft mud from three to ten feet deep, which covers 
all but a few points of the limestone and is overgrown with rank 
saw grass, lhe water overlying this mud is about three feet 
deep in dry seasons, and rises after rains from two to three feet 
Lake Okeechobee is but a deeper extension of the Everglades, 
its depth averaging about twelve feet, and its area being nearly 
twelve hundred square miles. The slight elevation of the Ever- 
glade region increases gradually to the north, and the Kissimee 
river, which empties into the north margin of Lake Okeechobee, 
has a southerly course of near a hundred miles, with a current of 
half a mile to three miles. There is thus a very gentle rise 
throughout the peninsula, and in the general slope sweeping the 
north margin or the Gulf and South Atlantic. 

The existence of abundant fossil corals in the Tertiary lime- 
stone strata of two hundred to three hundred feet thick, spread- 
ing from the Mississippi river around to Cape Fear river in 
North Carolina, indicates an ancient coral origin. 6 Prof. Tuomey 
was led by these evidences to a special examination of the Flor- 
ida Beef, from which he concluded that a continuous process of 

* Assistant F. H. Gerdes, U. S. Coast Surrey, found the surface of the water in 
the Everglades to be 6 ft. 2\ inches above low water-mark at Fort Dallas: see 
Coast Survey Report for 1849, p. 47. 

• There are corals in the Tertiary of the coast, but no continuous reef rock, we 
believe, warranting the above remark. The many muddy streams have been in the 
way of the extensive formation of coral reefs on these coasts, even when, as in the 
Tertiary, the temperature of the ocean favored it— Eds. 
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coral growth through geologic ages may have produced this im- 
mense coral limestone area. He agrees with Mr. Conrad in call- 
ing the Tampa limestone Tertiary. In all this space of limestone 
strata, there is no point whose altitude approaches to equality 
with the depth of near a mile, found off the Cuban coast The 
whole view of this subject leaves a strong impression that no 
great changes of level have occurred during the period of forma- 
tion, not only of the present crescent of reef and keys, and the 
Cape Sable and Fort Dallas crescent, but even in the more an- 
cient coral period, which produced the North Peninsula and the 
coral limestones of the great Gulf and Atlantic slope. 

Confirmatory evidence is found in the Bahama, Salt key, Cuba 
and Yucatan reefs, which have attained great expansion with but 
slight evidence of disturbance. There are no indications of atoll 
formation by sinking; but Darwin (Appendix, p. 186) appeals 
only to elevation, and meets the fact of the singular coincidence 
of level over many disconnected banks of great area in the 
West Indies, by supposing that the elevated masses of the banks 
were uniformly wastied away by the sea during their elevation. 
It is evident that the remarkable evenness of soundings over 
these banks is a measure of the depth to which the destroying 
action of the waves extends in their several localities. The 
enormous accumulations on the Florida side of the Gulf Stream 
make it quite rational to suppose that Salt Key Bank, for in- 
stance, may have resulted from a single nucleal peak, now worn 
away by the sea, which hasf afforded a basis for the growth of a 
fringing reef and for a wasting action by the waves, whence an 
outward expansion may have resulted, which, in the course of 
ages, has accumulated the larger portion of the great truncated 
cone, now rising from near four hundred fathom* To what 
extent the type of action which I have supposed instrumental 
in producing tnc Florida Bank may be applied in the explanation 
of other cases of coral reef, I am not qualified to decide. It can 
hardly be supposed that such acute and philosophical minds as 
Darwin's and Dana's would fail to perceive and give proper 
weight to this familiar action of attrition, transportation, and 
deposition/ Dana is very explicit in stating it, and I must there- 

T It is certainly hardly to be supposed, that Darwin or Dana should have over- 
looked the effects of M attrition, transportation, and deposition "—causes acting alike 
whether the material subjected to them be coral and shells, or granite and sandstone. 
Mr. iMna, in his Report on Coral Reef* end Islands, in fact, attributes the formation 
of the reef-rock, or the great mass of the reef, to the consolidation of the coral 
debris made by the triturating waves and distributed by the waves and currents. 
See pages 41, 42, 57. 62. 105 to 100,115,121,149, (or in this Journal. [2] xi. 866 , 
867 ; xii, 82. 86/880 to 884; xiii, 85, 40; xiv, 78, 79. 88.) where the effect* of the 
triturating waves and distributing currents, are particularly described, even to the 
formation of coral mud in the shallow waters among the reefs. 

Speaking of the effects of the currents among the Feejee Inlands, he remarks, p. 
42 (thi* Journal, [2] xi, 867) : *' When the materials from both sources, the shore and 
the reef, are mingled, the proportion will necessarily depend on the proximity to 
the mouths of streams, the breadth of the inner waters or chancels, and the direc 
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fore suppose, that a satisfactory explanation of the growth of the 
Pacific coral islands demands vertical movements unlike any 
exhibited in the West Indies. 

If the views now presented are correct, the chronology of the 
reef becomes stupendous. The most rapid instance of coral 

frowth which I lound on the breakwater and foundations of 
brt Taylor was a Meandrina of about six inches radius, which 
was produced within twelve years, or the rate was a half inch 
per annum. Numerous specimens derived from stones or piles 
whose dates of immersion were known, and whose surfaces were 
so rapidly coated by vegetation and corallines that we can safely 
assume the coral colonies to have been planted soon after im- 
mersion, all indicate for the vicinity of Fort Taylor a general 
rate of growth less than the above. There is no obvious reason 
why this rate should not be identical with that on the reef 
proper, as the tidal currents supply ample moving water, and the 
temperature is much the same. 

Bearing in mind that the living reef belt hardly averages a 
mile in width, and that this is much interrupted, while the shoal 

Eart of the Bank averages between fifteen and twenty miles 
road, and that this is but a small part of the breadth of the base 
of this bank, on the original bottom, aside from the marl and 
sand contributed to the Bay of Florida, we are overwhelmed 
with the immense demand for time. We ought not to suppose 
less than three hundred fathoms of detritus built up on an aver- 
age. Moreover, much of this calcareous material is likely to 

tion and force of the currents. These tidal currents often have great strength, and 
are much modified and increased in force at certain places, or diminished in others, 
by the position of the reef with reference to the land. Sweeping on, they carry off 
the coral debris from some regions to others distant ; and again they bear along 
only the shore detritus, and distribute it. It is thus seen that the same region may 
differ widely in its adjacent parts,— may seemingly afford evidence in one place that 
there is no' coral near, and in another no basaltic land, although either is within a 
few rods, or even close along side. The extent of the land in proportion to the 
reef will have an obvious effect upon the character of the channel or lagoon depo- 
sitions. When the island stands, like Bacon's isles (Feejees), as a mere point of rock 
in a wide sea enclosed by a distant barrier, the streams of the land are small, aud 
their detritus quite limited in amount. In such a case, the reef and the growing 
patches scattered over the lagoon, are the sources of nearly all the material that is 
accumulated upon the bottom." 

Again, p. 57: "The reef-rock, wherever broken, shows a detritus origin" etc 
Again, p. 121 (this Journal, xiii, 40), — treating of the precautions necessary to de- 
termine correctly the rate of growth of reefs, he observes : " It is also necessary to 
examine into whatever has any bearing upon the marine or tidal currents of the 
region — their strength, velocity, direction, where they eddy, and where not, whether 
they flow over reefs that may afford debris, or not. All the debris of one plantation 
.may sometimes be swept away by currents to contribute to other patches, so that 
one will enlarge at the expense of others ; or, currents may carry the detritus into 
the channels or deeper waters around a coral patch, and leave little to aid the plan- 
tation itself in its increase and consolidation." 

Again, when explaining the origin of the hard compact limestone, containing 
.rarely a fossil, which constitutes so large a proportion of the reef-rock, he says : 
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have been more than onee used by the coral animals, and some 
mast have been swept into the ocean waters. Taking the living 
reef at one-twentieth the breadth of the total bank, the depth 
of the bank at three hundred fathoms, and the rate of growth at 
$ inch per annum, we find, aside from the other elements of 
protraction, 864,000 years as the time for building the bnnk, 
when considered in cross section. Considering the growth as 
being by the west end from Cape Florida to Tortugas Bank, a 
great increase of time is still demanded, so that we can hardly, 
on these data, diminish the chronology of the growth of the 
present Florida Bank even to a million years. Appalling as this 
estimate of time for building appears, it seems impossible hon- 
estly to reduce it. If to this be added the time consumed in 
building the Cape Sable and Fort Dallas crescent, and again the 
inconceivable periods demanded in the growth of the main 
peninsula and the limestone strata of the grand slope of the 
Gulf and South Atlantic, the imagination is appalled, and can 
only rest on limitless infinities. We can indeed readily make 
an arithmetical approximation to this inconceivable total. The 
nature of coral reefs limits the growing portion to the outer reef 
line, and it is a liberal allowance if we suppose a zone of one 
mile broad regularly covered with growing surfaces. The solid- 
ified masses derived from this zone, wherever deposited, cannot 
possibly increase, in the whole, more rapidly than this zone can 
supply the materials. If we assume these masses at 250 feet 
thick on their northern margin in Alabama, and 1800 feet thick 
on the present southern boundary, we can safely assume an 
average thickness of 900 feet. The length of the general line of 

" An explanation of this peculiarity is obvious on the principle already discussed— 
the action of a triturating sea," etc 

Mr. Dana even considers the question of the transportation of the detritus over 
the bottom of the adjoining ocean, a point so well illustrated by Captain Hunt On 
page 154 (this Journal, xiv, 83), he remarks as follows: "It is an inquiry of some 
interest, whether, in an archipelago like the Paumotus, coral debris is not carried 
from the coral island*, and distributed over the bottom of the ocean ; and whether 
limestones, thus originating, are not in process of formation. I venture no positive 
assertion on this subject, yet would express strong doubts. The fact that soundings 
off seme basaltic inlands, as we recede from the reef-growing depths, lose more and 
more in the proportion of coral sand, till we finally reach a bottom of earth, like 
the material of the island, bears against the hypothesis. This was found to be the 
ease off Upolu, where the reefs are extensive. 1 ' The doubts here expressed could 
not exist in a sea where the reef-islands were swept by a marine current as strong 
as that passing the Florida Keys ; and this is the special fact which gives origin- 
ality and great interest to the researches above detailed by Captain Hunt, whether 
the idea that the formation of the reef consisted in a gradual elongation from the 
eastward, without subsidence— a view also of great interest, and original— be cor- 
rect or not. 

It may be added here, that the possibility, not to say strong probability, of great 
changes «f level during and following the Post-tertiary, in the region of the Mexican 
Gulf, as well as in the other transverse tropical seas of the globe, the Mediterra- 
nean and East Indian, is one among the many sources of doubt that complicate 
the problem of time connected with the Florida reel — J. d. x>. 
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average cross section of the growing front cannot be less than 
250 to 300 miles, or at the minimum a horizontal formation of 
250 times the growing zone can be assumed. Taking the rate as 
before at 24 years to the foot, we shall have for the total time 
24x250x^00, on the data as stated; or, we find the total 
period of 5,400,000 years, as that required for the growth of-the 
entire coral limestone formation of Florida. The rate of coral 
growth is nearly a rigid one, scarcely subject to fluctuation in 
any supposable period of time, and the limitation of growth to 
an outer reef of narrow section is also a necessity of organic 
habits. If then it be a fact that all the limestone mass now con- 
sidered is of coral origin, the time of coral growth cannot be 
reduced below the result given above. It is likely to be much 
greater, as all the elements have been assumed on the side of a 
minimum chronology, and no allowance is made for growth by 
the west end instead of by the front. 

The derivation of the substructure of the bank from coral 

frowth makes the seemingly formidable chronology deduced by 
'rof. Agassiz shrink into insignificance. But is this vastness of 
time really incredible? Does its shock to our ideas militate 
against its reality? It is not the method of true philosophy to 
belittle nature to our ideal standards, but it is rather our duty to 
seek facts without bias or preconception. Looking thus squarely 
at the facts of the reef, in the aspect I have regarded them, the ag- 
gregate of time given seems really and truly insufficient. There 
are vast possibilities of error in such estimates, but are we not 
quite as likely to err through our preconceptions of limited 
chronology as by boldly submitting to the guidance of estima- 
tion from actual bases ! 



ART. XXIIT. — Catalogue of Mineral localities in New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland; by O. C. Marsh, B.A., of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale College. 

The following list of mineral localities in New Brunswick, 1 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, is the first covering all these 
regions that has been published. Although necessarily imper- 
fect in many respects, it has been prepared with considerable 
care, and it is hoped that it may prove of some service to min- 
eralogists who are not familiar with these interesting regions. 

The lists of minerals occurring at many of the places men- 
tioned in the Catalogue, especially those in the trap district of 
the Bay of Pundy, are copied from the writer's notes, which were 

1 Many of the notices of localities referred to in this Province are given on tht 
authority of Mr. Mathew, which is a sufficient guarantee for their general accuracy. 
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taken at the localities during several excursions to the Provinces, 
the first in 1854. Even these lists may, in some cases, be found 
incomplete; since the destructive tides of that region are con- 
stantly changing the outlines of the coast, and thus exhausting 
the old localities, while at the same time bringing to light others, 
equally rich in mineral treasures. 

The notices of localities which the writer has not visited are 
derived from the best sources of information to which be had 
access. A few were taken from the publications of Jackson and 
Alger, Dawson, and Jukes, which contain much that is valuable 
in regard to the mineralogy of these Provinces." The writer is 
also especially indebted to George F. Mathew, Esq., and Charles 
F. Hartt, Esq., of St. John, for important information in regard 
to localities, especially in New Brunswick, and to Prof. Forrest 
Shepherd, of New Haven, for notices of several new localities 
in Newfoundland. 

There is probably no part of the world, except the trap dis- 
trict of India, which is ncher in zeolites than tne shores of the 
bay of Fundy ; yet the minerals from that region have hitherto 
received but little attention in comparison with those from other 
similar sections, and hence no little confusion exists in regard to 
what species occur at the different localities. In the following 
lists of minerals from Nova Scotia, thomsonite, prehnite, and one 
or two other species are marked doubtful. The first is generally 
believed to be one of the most common minerals in that Prov- 
ince, yet on examining and analyzing specimens of the so-called 
thomsonite from many of its repu tea localities, the writer found 
them to be invariably mesolite or natrolite, — most generally the 
former; and it is doubtful if this species has yet been discov- 
ered in that region. Prehnite, also, is stated to occur at two 
places on the bay of Fundy ;' yet an examination of specimens, so 
considered, which were collected by the discoverers of the local- 
ities, as well as a careful exploration of nearly all the places in 
that section at which this mineral might naturally be expected 
to occur, has led the writer to believe that prehnite has not 
hitherto been met with in Nova Scotia, and that its existence at 
anv locality in that Province is extremely doubtful. 

The entire group of zeolitic minerals from the bay of Fundy 
is well worthy of careful studv. The writer has for several 
years been collecting materials for a full examination of the dif- 
ferent species, and hopes at some future time to embody the 
results of his investigations in a Monograph on the subject. 

* Remarks on the Mineralogy and Geology of Nova Scotia, by Charles T. Jack- 
ton and Francis Alger; Memoirs of the American Academy, vol. i, 1888; Acadian 
Geology, by J. W. Dawson, F.G.S., Edinburgh, 1855 ; Geological Survey of New* 
foondland, by J. B. Jukes, SVG.S., London, 1848. 

* Near Black Bock, Kings Co., and at Clark's Head, Cumberland Co. 
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The following catalogue is arranged according to the plan used 
in Dana's Mineralogy. Only localities which afford cabinet spec- 
imens are in general included. The names of those minerals 
which can be obtained in good specimens at the several localities 
are printed in italics. When the specimens are remarkably good, 
an exclamation mark (I) is added, or two of these marks (! !) if 
the specimens are quite unique. 



NEW BRUNSWICK. 

ALBERT CO. Grindstone Point and Island. — Barytas, iron pyrites, 
lignite. 

Hopewell. — Gypsum (alabaster and selenite) ; Albert mines,—- coal 
(albertite). 

Pallet River — fifteen miles from mouth, — coal. 

Shbpody Mountain. — Alunite in clay, calcite, iron pyrites, manga* 
itef psi lorn elane, pyrolusite. 

Turtle Creek. — Coal. 
CARLETON CO. Woodstock. — Copper pyrites (mined), hematite, 

limonite, wad. 
CHARLOTTE CO. Beaver Harbor.— Chlorite, jasper. 

Campobello — at Welch pool. — Blende, copper pyrites, erubescite, ga- 
lena, iron pyrites; at head of Harbor de Lute, galena (4 inch vein); 
at Head Harbor, copperas, iron pyrites. 

Deer Island— on west side. — Calcite (in amygdaloid), magnetite, 
quartz crystals. 

Digdigua8H River. — On west side of entrance, calcite/ (in conglom- 
erate), chalcedony ; at Rolling Dam, graphite. 

Granumanan. — Between Northern Head and Dark Harbor, agate, 
amethyst, apophyllite, calcite, hematite, heulandite, jasper, magnet- 
ite, natrolite, stilbite, thomsonite ? ; at Whale Cove, calcite /, heuland- 
ite, laumontite, stilbite, semi opal f ; at Fish Head, two miles east of 
Eel Brook, chlorite in quartz (abundant); at Rosses 9 Island, quarts 
crystals; at White Head, chlorite, quartz crystals. 

L'Etang Island Harbor. — Chlorite, iron pyrites, marble, serpentine; 
at La Tete, copper pyrites, erubescite, galena. 

Wagaguauavic River. — At entrance, azurite, copper pyrites in veins, 
malachite; one eighth of a mile east, galena. 

New River, — At Mills, actinolite? (in porphyry). 

Seely's Cove. — Hill, half a mile north, calcite, iron pyrites, magnet- 
ite, quartz crystals. 

St. Stephen. — Four miles north of, graphite in slate, molybdenite in 
gneiss, quartz crystals ; at Mill Farm, iron pyrites. 

Wauwig River. — Three miles up, at Cormick's Mills, pyrites in boul- 
ders, garnet, feldspar crystals, tourmaline ; at Bartlett's Pond, quartz 
crystals. 
GLOUCESTER CO. Bathurst.— Coal, malachite. 

TiTE-A-GOUCHE River. — Eight miles from Bathurst, copper pyrites 
(mined), oxyd of manganese f I formerly mined. 
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KBJT GO. BvoTouom River.— Coal. 

Cooaionn Rivan. — On branch three miles from bridge, ooal. 

RicHiBucro River. — Three miles above Ford's Mills, and at Big Brook; 
coal; at Bassk, iron pyrites; Liverpool, limonite. 

Koucbibououasib River, — Goal. 
KINGS GO. BaxLWsuc Bat.— On north shore, galena in limestone, 
hornstone, jasper; Ball Moose Hill, large bed of magnetite on farm 
of Northrup and Benson. 

Clifton. — Chlorite, epidote, hematite, orthoolase in crystals, prehnite, 
quarto crystals. 

Hammond Kivkr, — At Sherwood's, graphite in limestone. 

Hampton.— At Darling's Lake, agate, carnelian, jasper. 

Kingston. — On ridge south of village, chlorite, magnetite, magnetic 
pyrites. 

Nbrapis. — Near Hatfield's Mill, pyrites; near Mather's Inn, amethyst, 
feldspar, quarts crystals. 

Qoibpamsis.-— Copper pyrites, galena, iron pyrites, laumontite. 

Sussex. — Near Gloat's Mills, on road to Belleisle, argentiferous galena; 
one mile north of Baxter's Inn, specular iron in crystals, limonite; 
on Capt McGready's farm, east of Church, eelenite! ! (crystals con- 
taining sand). 

Ufham.— Salt springs; four miles east of Titus' Mills, gypsum. 
NORTHUMBERLAND CO. Boibtown.— Coal ; also at New Castle 

and Chatham. 
QUEENS CO. Grand Lakb< — At Long Point, barytes, copperas, and 
pyrites in fossil trees ; Salmon River, on Crawford's farm, coal, cop- 
peras, pyrites, limonite ; New Castle River, coal mines ; Coal Creek, 
coal (formerly worked). 

Long Reach.— Opposite Van Warts, chlorite. 

Washndbmoak Rivkb. — Two and a half miles from Long's Creek, 
coal ; a few miles above mouth of W. River, on 8.E. side of small 
cove, carnelian, chalcedony, hornstone, jasper, quarts crystals. 
RESTIGOUCHE CO. Bbllbounb Point.— Caleitsf terpentine, verde 
antique marble. 

Dalbousib. — Agate, carnelian. 

Point LeNim.— -Coal. 
SAINT JOHN CO. Black River,— On coast, calcite, chlorite, copper 
pyrites, hematite ! in crystals, pyroxene (green earth), quartz crystals. 

Bbandt Brook. — Epidote, hornblende, quartz crystals. 

Cabjlbton. — Near Falls, calcite (red). 

Chance Harbor. — Colette (deep red) in quartz veins, chlorite in argil* 
laceous and talcose slate. 

LrrrLB Dipper Harbor. — On west side, in greenstone, amethyst, ba- 
rytes, quartz crystals. 

Moosepath. — Feldspar (red), hornblende, muscovite, black tourmaline. 

Musquash. — On East side Harbor, copperas, graphite, pyrites; at 
Shannon's, chrysotile, serpentine; East side of Musquash, quarts 
crystals I (in conglomerate). 

Portland. — At the Falls, large bed of graphite (impure) ; at Fort Howe 
Hill, calcite (fine crystals in several forms), graphite ; Crow's Nest, 

Am. Jour. Set— Second Series, Vol. XXXV, No. 104,— March, 1863. 
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asbestos, calcite (fibrous), chrysotile r magnetite, serpentine, steatite; 
Lily Lake, white augite ?, chrysotile, graphite, serpentine, steatite, 
tale; How's Road, two miles- out, epidote (in syenite), steatite in 
limestone, tremolite; Drury's Cove, graphite, pyrites, pyralblite? 
indurated talc 

Qdaco. — At Light House Point, large bed of oxyd of manganese ; west 
of Point, lignite ; east of Quaco, at Fuller's Oreek r graphite, iron 
pyrites ; farther eastward, asbestus, chrysolite, black tourmaline. 

Red Head. — Calcite (fibrous), red jasper,. 

Sheldon's Point. — Actinolite, asbestus, calcite, epidote, (pistacite and 
zoisite,) malachite, specular iron. 

Caps Spencer. — Asbestus, calcite, chlorite, specular iron (in crystals^ 

Ten Mile Cheek. — Coal (in slate and sandstone). 

Wester ach. — At east end, on Evans' Farm, chlorite, talc, quartz crys- 
tals ; half a mile west, chlorite, copper pyrites, magnesite (vein), 
magnetite. 

Point Wolf and Salmon River. — Asbestus, chlorite, chrysoooMa, 
copper pyrites, erubescite, pyrites. 
SUNBURY CO. Ormocto River. — Ten miles up north branch, coal. 

Lincoin. — Bog iron ore (abundant), wad. 
VICTORIA CO. Tabique River. — Agate, cornelian, jasper ; at mouth, 
south side, galena ; at mouth of Wapskanegan, gypsum, salt spring ; 
three miles above, stalactites (abundant). 

Q uisabis River. — Blue phosphate of iron, in clay. 
WESTMORELAND CO. Bellbvub.— Iron pyrites. 

Doroester. — On Taylor's Farm, oannel coal, clay iron stone ; on Ayres' 
Farm, asphaltum, petroleum spring. 

Grand ance. — Apatite, selunite (in large crystals). 

Memramcook. — Coal (albertite). 

Shediac. — Four miles up Scadoue River, coal. 
YORK CO. Nabhwaak River.— Coal ; Jay Creek, coal. 

Pokiock River. — Stibnite? tin pyrites, in granite, (rare); Harvey 
Settlement, wad. 4 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

ANNAPOLIS CO. Chute's CovK.—Apophyllite y natrolite. 

Gates' Mountain. — Analcime, magnetite, mesolitef natrolite, stilbite, 

thomsonite I* 
Hadlet's Mountain. — Chlorophroite, heulandite. 
Maroarbtville. — Epistilbitef* laumontite, (colored green by copper), 

stilbite. 
Martial's Cove. — Analcime! (inclosing native copper), chabazite, 

heulandite. 

4 See note on Antimony (Stiboite) in New Brunswick in the preceding number of 
this Journal, p. 150. 

* See Introduction, page 211. 

* A mineral from this locality has been described as epitfittrit* by Prof. How, 
of Kings College, Nova Scotia ; but, in a recent communication to the writer, thai 
gentleman expresses a doubt whether it may not prove to be heulandite on further 
examination. The crystalline form of the mineral could not be ascertained from the 

l analysed. o. c m. 
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Moose River. — Bed* of magnetite. 

Nictau Rztxb. — At the Falls, bed of hematite. 

Paradise River. — Black tourmaline, smoky quartz II (perfect crystal*, 
more than one hundred pounds in weight, have been found in the soil). 

Port Gkorgb. — Fardelite, laumontite, mesolite, stilbite; east of Port 
George, on coast, apophyllite containing gyrolite. 

Peter's Point. — West side of Stonock's brook, apophylliU /, calcite, 
heulandite, laumontite! (abundant), native copper, stilbite. 

St.Croix Cove. — Chabasite, heulandite. 

Wiuiot. — At the Spring, copperas. 
COLCHESTER CO. Five Isiamds.— East River, baryta!, calcite, dol- 
omite (ankerite), hematite, copper pyrites; Indian Point, mala- 
chite, magnetite, red copper, tetrahedrite ; Pinnacle Islands, anal* 
cune, calcite, chabaziU I, natrolite, siliceous sinter. 

Londonderry. — On branch of Great Village River, baryta, ankerite, 
hematite, limonite, magnetite; Cook's Brook, ankerite, hematite; 
Martin's Brook, hematite, limonite ; eastward of Great Village River, 
on high ground, hematite, limonite ; at Folly River, below Falls, 
ankerite, iron pyrites ; on high land, east of river, ankerite, hema- 
tite, limonite; on Archibald's land, ankerite, bar y Us, hematite. 

Salmon River. — South branch of, coal, copper pyrites, hematite. 

Shubsnaoadib River. — Anhydrite, calcite, oaryUs, hematite, oxyd of 
manganese ; at the Canal, iron pyrites. 

Stewiackb River. — Barvtes (in limestone). 
CUMBERLAND CO. CaVe Chibgnboto.— Barytes. 

Cape D'Or. — Analcime, apophylliU I! (large crystals, highly modified), 
chabazite, fardelite, laumontite, mesolite, malachite, natrolite, native 
copper, obsidian, red copper (rare), vivianite (rare); Horse-shoe 
Cove, east side of Cape D'Or, analcime, calcite, stilbite. 

Isle Haute. — South side, analcime, apophylliU ! !, albinf/ calcite, 
heulandiu! I, natrolite, mesolite, stilbite/ 

Joooins. — Coal, hematite, limonite; malachite and tetrahedrite at 
Seaman's Brook. 

Parrsborouoh. — Augite, amianthus, calcite, gypsum, hematite, iron 
pyrites, magnetite, quartz. 

Partridge Island. — Analcime, apophylliU ! (rare), amethyst/ agate, 
apatite (rare), calcite// (abundant in large and highly modified 
crystal*) ,chabazite (acadiolite), chalcedony, cat's -eye (rare), gypsum, 
hematite, heulandite/, magnetite, stilbiU! ! (very abundant). 

Clark's Head. — Analcime, anhydrite, chlorite, calcite, hematite, preha- 
ite?, tremolite. 

Swan's Creek. — West side, near the Point, calcite, gypsum, heuland- 
iu, iron pyrites ; east side, at Wasson's Bluff and vicinity, anakimc! ! 
(occasionally enclosing native copper and malachite), apophylliU/ 
(rare), calcite, chabaziU I! (white, wine-yellow, and red (acadiolite) 
in large and very perfect crystals), gypsum, heulandite//, malachite, 
natrolite/, native copper, red copper (rare), siliceous sinter. 

7 Specimens of the mineral, from this locality, which has for many years passed 
under the name of albin, have recently been examined by the writer, and proved 
to be merely a variety of calcite. o. o. m. 
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Two Islands.— Mom Agate, analcime, calotte, chabazite, heulaxdit*. 

McKay's Head. — Analcime, calcite, heulandite, eilkeout tinier/ 

Stronii Brook. — Laumontite. 
DIGBY GO. Bribr Island. — Native oopper, in trap. 

Diobt Nkok. — Sand j Cove and vicinity, agate, amethyst, calcify chab- 
azite, hematite / (in perfect crystals), laumontite (abundant), mag- 
netite, etilbite, quartz crystals. 

Gulliver's Hole. — Magnetite, stilbite/ 

Mink Cove. — Amethyst, chabasite I (oryatals an inch in diameter), 
quartz crystals. 

Nichol's Mountain. — South side, amethyst, magnetite! (in large and 
perfect crystals). 

Trout Cove. — Six miles east of Sandy Cove, agate, chalcedony. ^ 

William's Brook. — Near source, chabatite (green), heulandite, stilbite, 
quartz crystals. 
GUYSBORO' CO. Cape Canseau.— Andalusite, abundant in mica 
and clay slate. 

Gutsboro'. — Galena, hematite. 
HALIFAX CO. Gat's River,— Galena, in limestone. 

Halifax. — Southwest of, garnet, staurotide, tourmaline, 

Tangier. — Gold! (occasionally crystalized) in quartz veins in day 
slate, associated with auriferous pyrites, galena, hematite, mispiekel, 
and magnetite.' Gold has also been found in the same formation, 
accompanied by iron pyrites and mispiekel, at Country Harbor, Fort 
Clarence, Isaac's Harbor, Indian Harbor, Laidlow's Farm, Lawrence- 
town, Sherbrooke, Salmon River, and Wine Cove. 
HANTS CO. Cheverie. — Oxyd of manganese (in limestone). 

Petite River. — Gypsum, oxyd of manganese. 

Windsor. — Calcite, cry ptomorphite (boronatrocalcite !), glanberaalt, 
hsyesine. The last three minerals are found in beds of gypsum." 
INVERNESS CO. Mabon Harbor.— Fluor epar! (green). 
KINGS CO. Black Rock.— Centrallassite, cerinite, cyanolite;" a lew 
miles east of Black Rock, prehnite?, stilbite/ 

Cape Blomidok. — On the coast between the Cape and Cape Split, the 
following minerals occur in many places : some of the best localities 
are nearly opposite Cap* Sharp, — analcime//, agate, amethyst f f 
apophyllite!, calcite, chalcedony, chabazite, gmelinite (ledererite), 
fardelite, hematite, heulandite !, laumontite, magnetite, malachite, 
mesolite, native copper, (rare), natrolite/, psilomelane, stilbite /, 
thomsonite?, quartz. 

Cornwalli8. — At the Bridge, oxyd of manganese. 

Hall's Harbor. — Analcime, heulandite, laumontite, stilbite. 

North Mountains. — Amethyst, bloodstone (rare), ferruginoue quarts, 
mesolite (in soil). 

Long Point. — Five miles west of Black Rock, heulandite, laumontite!!, 
stilbite// 

Scot's Bat. — Agate, amethyst, chalcedony, mesolite, natrolite. 

* This Journal, [2], rati, 896, 18S1. • Thi* Journal, [Slxzir, 230, and Jutxii, S. 
*B4K«w Phi Jour, x, M. 
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Woodworth's Govs. — A few miles west of Scot's Bay, agate!, chal- 
cedony ! % jasper. 
LUNEN BURG CO. Chester.— Gold River, gold in quarts, iron pyrites, 
mispickel. 
Capi La Have. — Iron pyrites! 
The " Ovens." — Gold, on the beach and in quart* veins, iron pyrites, 

mispickel I 
Pitits Rivxb, — Gold, in slate. 
PICTOU CO. Piotou. — Jet, oxyd of manganese, limonite ; at Roder's 
Hill, six miles west of Pictou, barytes; on Carribou River, gray cop- 
per and malachite in lignite; at Albion Mines, coal, limonite; East 
Kiver, limonite. 
QUEENS CO. West-field. — Gold in quartz, iron pyrites, mispickel. 

Five Rivers. — Near Big Fall, gold in quarts, pyrites, mispickel, limonite. 
RICHMOND CO. Plaistkr Cove.— West of, barytes and calcite in 

sandstone ; nearer the Cove, calcite, floor spar (blue), chalybite. 
8HELBURNE CO. Shblburnx.— Near mouth of Harbor, garnets (in 
gneiae) ; near the town, rose quarts ; at Jordan and Sable River, 
staurotide (abundant in clay and mica slates), schiller spar. 
8TDNEY CO.— Hills east of Lochaber Lake, iron and copper pyrites, 
chalybite, hematite. 
Morristown. — Epidote in trap, gypsum. 
YARMOUTH CO. Cream Pot.— Above Cranberry Hill, gold in quarts, 
pyrites. 
Cat Rock.— Fouchu Point, asbestus, calcite. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Antony's Island. — Iron pyrites, in large cubical crystals. 

Cape Bona vista. — Copper pyrites, in quartz veins. 

Catalina Harbor. — Qn the shore, iron pyrites/ large and perfect crys- 
tals, in slate. 

Chalet Hill. — Feldspar, in crystals. 

Copper Island, one of the Wadbam group. — Copper pyrites (abundant). 

Codroy'8 Island. — Gypsum, granular ana fibrous. 

Great Codroy River. — On left bank, near mouth, gypsum, (abundant) ; 
seven miles inland, bituminous coal. 

Conception Bat. — On the shore south of Brigus, erubescite and gray 
copper, in trap. 

Great White Bat. — Gold Cove, copper pyrites, in quartz veins. 

Grand Pond. — Northeast of, bituminous coal, cannel coal. 

Hall's Bat. — In the bank of a river flowing into the bay, copper pyrites 
in quartz veins, traversing chlorite slate ; at the head of the tide on the 
same river, shell mar), a bed twenty feet in thickness. 

Hcxber River. — Near mouth, marble (abundant), muscovite. 

Bat of Islands. — Southern shore, iron pyrites, in slate. 

Lawn. — Argentiferous galena, horn silver, ruby silver, silver dance. 

Placentia Bat. — At La Manche, two miles eastward of Little Southern 
Harbor, galena ! setty pure and abundant, in a vein of pink calcite trav- 
ersing uietamorphic slate. This vein is now worked, and 1400 tons 
of galena have recently been taken from it On the opposite side of 
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the isthmus from Placentia Bay, baryta (flesh-colored), in a large 

vein, occasionally accompanied by copper pyrites. 
Port au Port. — On the Isthmus, native copper, in trap. 
St. Georob'8 Bat. — Galena in limestone; at Crabb's River, bituminous 

coal, (vein three feet in thickness), gypsum in bank of a brook, salt 

springs. 
Shoal Bat. — South of St Johns, copper pyrites. 
Tor Bat. — Four miles from 8L Johns, a chalybeate spring, noted for iti 

medicinal properties. 
Trinitt Bat. — Western extremity, barytes (flesh-colored), a large vein. 
Harbor Great St. Lawrxrob. — West side, fluor spar, gale 

Sheffield Labratory, Tale College, Sept 10, 1862. 



Art. XXIV.— On the Correction of the Elements of the Orbit of a 
Comet; by James C. Watson, M.A^ Professor of Physics in 
the University of Michigan. 

When a new comet has been discovered, its orbit may be determined 
approximately from three observations made immediately after its dis- 
covery. If the intervals between the observations are nearly equal, the 
method of Olbers may be applied, but if the intervals are considerably 
unequal, a nearer approximation may be made by the method of Legendre. 
When the approximate elements have been found, and it is required to 
find a system of parabolic elements which will best satisfy all the observa- 
tions available, the following method will be found very convenient in 
practice, and will invariably give satisfactory results. 

Let f, i', t", be the times of observation, corrected for the time of aber- 
ration and reduced to the same meridian ; &, A', A", the geocentric longi- 
tudes, and § y (?', 0", the geocentric latitudes of the comet at the date of 
the first, second and third observations respectively. The observations 
must be corrected for parallax and reduced to the mean equinox of a 
fixed epoch, which is usually taken at the beginning of the year. Let 
us also denote by R, R', R", the distances of the earth from the sun, and 
by 0, 0', 0", the longitudes of the sun, for the dates of the observa- 
tions respectively. 

The codrdinates of the first place of the earth, referred to the third, 
are: 

*=R"cos O"— Rcos O, 
y=R"sinO"-RsinO. 

If we represent by g the chord of the earth's, orbit between the places 
corresponding to the first and third observations, and by G the longi- 
tude of the first place of the earth as seen from the third, we shall have 

xzzg cos G, 
yz=zg sin G ; 
and consequently, 

R"cos(© "- O) - R=#cos(G - ©), 
R"sin(©"-©) =# sin(G-o). (1) 
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The coordinates of the fint place of the comet referred to the third 

place of the earth are : 

z t =J cos (? cos l-\-g coe G, 
y X =J cos sin A-f-y sin G, 

wlere ^ is the distance of the comet from the earth at the first ob- 
servation. 
Let ns now put 

ar 1 =DcosBcosL, 
y 1 =Dco6Bsin L, 
f^DsinB, 
slid we shall have 

D cos B cos (L- Q)=J cos cos (1— Q)+g, 

D cos B sin (L-G)=^ cos § sin (A- G), (2) 

D sin B =<4 sin 0. 

If we represent bv e> the angle at the third place of the earth between 
the first and third places of the comet, we obtain 

cos 9>=cosB cos/?" cos (*"— L)+sin B sin f ". 

Let ns now put 

n sin m=&in 0", /0 . 

n cos m=cos j?" cos (A"-L), W 

sod we shall have 

cos9=ncos(B— m). (4) 

Let « be the chord of the orbit of the comet between the first and third 
places, and we get 

»*=D a +,4"* -2D^" cos % 

or *»=(^" - D cos *) a +D» sin* *, (5) 

where A" is the distance of the comet from the earth corresponding to 
the third observation. 

If y and y" represent the angles at the earth between the sun and 
comet at the first and third observations respectively, we shall have 

cosy =cos£ cos (1 —0 ), /A * 

cos y"=cos /?" cos (*"-©"). W 

Then, if we denote by r and r" the distances of the comet from the sun, 
st the times X and f", we obtain 

r* =Ld -R cosy ) a +B a sin a y, m 

r'' a =(-*''--R''oosy") a +R'' a sin a y". W 

Let ns now put 

D sin 9 =A, D cosy =a, 

R sin y =C, R cos y =c t 

R"sin y"=C", R"cos y"=c", 

and equations (6) and (7) become 

* a ^a ) a +A a , 

r =V (^ -c ) a + C a > (•) 

r"=V(^"- c ,, ) a +C 775 '. 
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These equations (8) together with Lambert's equation, 

H-r"+*)*- (r+r«- «>*=M(I*- 1), (9) 

where Iog.M= 9*0137327, will enable us to determine d" by successive 
approximations, when the value of 4 is given. 

We may therefore assume a value of 4 by means of the approximate 
elements of the orbit, and then find the value of 4" for which the corres- 
ponding values of r" and * will satisfy equation (9). It will be observed 
that the value of 4" must be found by trial ; and, if we assume also an 
approximate value of -4", we may find r" from the last of equations (8) 
and then determine » from equation (9). Then we obtain a second value 
of 4" from the equation 

^"=a-fV** - A 2 . 

With the value of 4" thus obtained we recompute r" and * as before, and 
in a similar manner find a still nearer approximation to J". A few trials 
will generally give the correct result 

When J" has thus been determined we find the heliocentric places of 
the comet by the following : 

J cos (l cos (1— ©)— R=r cos 6 cos ({—©), 

J cos (? sin (1— ©) =r cos b sin (J—©), (10) 

A sin $ =r sin 6, 

J" cos 0" cos (1" - ©")-R"=r" cos 6" cos (/"— ©"), 

J" cos 0" sin (*" - ©") =r" cos 6" siu (*"— Q"), (11) 

^"sinj?" =r"sino", 

where 6, 6", and J, /", are respectively the heliocentric latitudes and longi* 
tudes of the comet at the times t and I". The values of r and r" should 
agree with those obtained from equations (8). 

The elements of the orbit are then found from the heliocentric places 
by means of the well known formulas. For the node and inclination, we 
have 

* ta ngi«a(K^'')-a)=^ ( ^}wc*«o6«, 

the upper sign being used when the motion is direct and the lower sign 
when the motion is retrograde, corresponding respectively to the cases 
where /">J and /"<7. In these equations, Q denotes the longitude of 
the ascending node, and i the inclination of the plane of the orbit to the 
ecliptic. 
Ihe longitudes in the orbit are given by the equations : 

tang (6 - Q )=tang (I - Q ) sec t, , 18 > 

taog(0"-8)=tang(/''-8)sect, I 1 *' 

where and 0" are the longitudes in the orbit. 
As a check on the accuracy of the computation we have 

**= \ r-r" cos (6»—d) \ *+r«a sin* (0" -0). 
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For the longitude and distance of the perihelion we put 
tang(45-+ W )=J r » 



and then we shall have 



1 . ^ tang2u 
- sin F= — — 



</q IU .ini(0"-*)Vrr" , (U) 



1 _, sec2oi 

-?-cosF= 



/M 



*/? ~"cosi(0"-0)Vrr 

where 2F=|^+^ / ) - n y q denoting the perihelion distance, and * the 
longitude of the perihelion. 

£st v and v" be the true anomalies at the times t and t"> and we hare 

v=6 - n y v"=0" - 7T, for direct motion, and 

v=?r - 0, «"=» - 0", for retrogade motion. 

Then for the time of perihelion passage T, we have 

T=t±t*£ (25 tang» *t>+75 tang**), (15) 

which should agree with the value of T found by using the values of 
f", v", instead of t and v % 

log if-r = 0-0398723. 

The preceding formula are all that are required for finding the elements 
of the orbit from two observations, when one of the geocentric distances 
is given. To solve the problem proposed, we assume, in the first place, 
an approximate value of ^, and compute the elements of the orbit from 
the first and third observations, by means of these formulae. With the 
elements thus obtained we compute the place of the comet for the time t\ 
and compare it with the corresponding observation, and if we denote the 
computed longitude and latitude by ^ , and §' respectively, we shall 
have 

X'+ti'=X' 9 ,and?'+w'=/?' , 

where u' and teK are the differences between computation and observation. 
Next, assume a second value of the distance of the comet from the earth 
at the time I, which we represent by -J-f"^» and compute the correspond- 
ing system of elements, and we shall have as before 

We also compute a third system of elements from J - 9d % (o\4 being the 
same as before,) and denote the differences between computation and ob- 
servation by u and to, then we shall have 1 

1 The assumed values of A-5A, A, find A+3A, should be so taken that the correst 
value of A — via., that for which the differences u and %o ere a minimum— shall be* 
within the limits A-0A and A+3A, which may always be effected. 

Am. Joub. Sci.— Second Sebibs, Vol. XXXV, No. lot— Mabch, 186& 
29 
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and similarly for w t v', and w". If these three numbers are exactly 
represented by the expression 



**(£)■*(£)■• 



where 4-{-x is the general value of the argument ; — since the values of «, 
«', and u" will be such that the third differences may be neglected, this 
fonnula may be assumed to express exactly any value of the function 
corresponding to a value of the argument not differing much from 4 or 
between the limits a?=: -J-J and *=+&*. 
To find the coefficients a, 0, and y, we have* 



Arfomrat. Function. litdiff. 2d diffi 



Function. . lit diff. 2d diff. 



from which we find 



4-dJ ftJ-dJ) M ... -dJ a-0+y . 

whence by comparison we find 

Now in order that the middle place may be exactly represented in longi- 
tude, we shall have 

h=-T,[ f -< /wri *')= r ' <"> 

or 

*-j>.&4=0. (17) 

In the same manner, the condition that the middle place shall be exactly 

represented in latitude gives 

x-p*.*J=0. (18) 

In order that the orbit shall exactly represent the middle place, it re* 
quires that both conditions shall be satisfied simultaneously, but it will 
rarely, if ever, happen, that this can be effected, and we must therefore 
find the most probable value of* from the equations (17) and (18) ; viz., 
that for which the sum of the squares of the residuals shall be a minimum. 
Having thus determined the most probable value of #, we compute a 
final system of elements, with the geocentric distance J+x corresponding 
to the time t. 

The application of these formulae is not limited to the case of three 
observations. With an approximate value of -J we may compute the 
elements from the extreme observations, and compare any number of 
intervening places, each of which will furnish two equations of condition 
for the determination of x. Should it be found that the residuals result- 
ing from the final elements exceed the limits of the probable errors of the 
observations, the orbit cannot be a parabola, and it will be necessary to 
determine the excentricity. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., December, 1862. 

• The coefficient should not be confounded with the latitude p previously used. 
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Art. XXV.— Geographical Notices. No. XIX. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OP THE fcEPORT ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER, BY HUMPHREYS AND ABBOT. 

The report of Captain Humphreys and Lieut. Abbot of the 
Corps of Topographical Engineers of the United States Army, 
on the " Physics and Hydraulics of the Mississippi River," has 
already been noticed in this Journal, in an article which gave a 
conspectus of the entire work. 1 The universal interest now felt 
in everything which illustrates the Physical Geography of the 
United States, the importance of this elaborate survey of the 
most characteristic region of our country, and the* difficulty of 
obtaining copies of so costly a volume lead us to refer again to 
some of the statements which are made by the authors. 

The immediate occasion of this work, as the reader will re* 
member, was an act of Congress directing a scientific survey of 
the Mississippi Delta, including such investigations as might 
tend to determine the most practicable plan for securing it from 
inundation, and the best modes of deepening the channels at 
the mouths of the river. The report, conse<juently, is chiefly 
devoted to the Phvsics and Hydraulics of the river, that is to 
say, to the laws of velocity and volume, and the possibility of 
so controlling the current, $s to protect the regions adjacent to 
the delta from destructive floods, and so as to maintain the facil- 
ities of navigation in the channels near the gulf. But the topo- 
graphy and hydrography of the entire basin of the Mississippi, 
including all its various tributaries, are likewise elaborately 
discussed. It is to this portion of the report, the Physical 
Geography, that we now call attention. Our object will be 
to conaense within a limited space, some of the geographical 
facts which the volume contains, so that those who cannot con- 
sult the work itself may turn here for such information. In 
doing this we shall confine ourselves, without comment, to the 
statements of the authors, generally employing their own lan- 
guage. We regret that the limit of this article compels us to 
omit some of the interesting details which their scientific zeal 
and thoroughness have brought together. 

Regarding the true Mississippi river as beginning at the con- 
fluence of the Upper Mississippi and the Missouri, eight of its 
tributaries are so important as to be distinguished from all the 
rest. In the order of the magnitude of their basins, these are 
the Missouri, Ohio, Upper Mississippi, Arkansas, Red, White, 
Yazoo, and St. Francis. They are described in the order of 
their geographical position, first the right bank and then the 

1 [2], miii, 181. 
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left, beginning with the southernmost, as follows: Red, Arkan- 
sas, White, St. Francis, Missouri, Upper Mississippi, Ohio and 
Yazoo. 

1. *Bed river Basin. 9 — Few regions so limited in area, say the 
authors, are so diversified in character as this basin. While it 
includes only 97,000 square miles, large tracts of rich allu- 
vion, a range of primitive mountains, numerous lakes, a rolling 
prairie, and a salt-desert tract are found within its borders. Capt 
Marcy, IT. S. A., first explored the sources of Bed river in 1852. 
The general course of the stream is thus delineated in his report 

The Red river rises in the eastern rim of the vast desert 
plain known as el Llano Estacado at an elevation of about 
2,500 feet above the sea. After flowing through a narrow 
ravine, some sixty miles in length, the river passes to the south 
of the Witchita Mts., the highest peak of which, Mt. Scott, is 
1135 feet above its base. Beyond this, to the east, the river 
traverses " the cross timbers," an extensive belt of woodlands, 
which extend, between twenty and thirty miles in width, from the 
Arkansas river to the Brazos, some 400 miles. Still farther east, 
the celebrated Red river raft, an accumulation of drift logs, 
about thirteen miles long, obstructs the course of the stream. 
Below this, the river traverses a fertile and populous region, the 
character of which is well known. 

The width of the Red river between its banks, eight miles 
below the point where it issues from the Llano Estacado, is 2700 
feet; just below the mouth of the North fork, 2000 feet; about 
50 miles below the mouth of this tributary, 2100 feet; at the 
mouth of the Big Witchita, 600 feet; at Alexandria, 720 feet; 
at mouth of Black river, 785 feet; *at mouth, 1800 feet These > 
numbers indicate the characteristic variation in width. While 
traversing the sandy desert, the river spreads out to a width 
greatly disproportionate to the depth ; but when the more fer- 
tile and clayey soil is entered, it contracts to the normal dimen- 
sions corresponding to its discharge. 

The depth of Red river varies inversely as its width, being 
only 6 or 8 feet, even in floods, throughout the desert, while it 
is some 50 feet in the fertile region. In extreme low water, a 
depth of 8 feet may be depended upon below Alexandria, about 
4 teet thence to the head of the raft, and one foot thence to Fort 
Towson. 

Steamers of 4 feet draught can ascend to Shreveport at any 
time except in extreme low water, but to Fort Towson or even 
Fulton, for only about three months in the year, and they fre- 
quently only run in one direction during a single rise. 

The river above the raft rises and falls more rapidly than the 

* The river takes its name from the reddish color of the water, probably derived 
irom the red gypsum over which it ] 
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Arkansas, and thus is less favorable to navigation. The raft 
also is a serious obstacle, as it requires the boats to leave the 
channel and pass through lakes and bayous. 

The high-water area of cross-section throughout the desert 
country is probably about 12,000 square feet, and in the culti- 
vated region from 30,000 to 40,000. 

The range of the river is greatly affected by the raft. Thus 
at Fort Towson it is some 4o feet, the maximum (January 27, 
1848) being 51 feet; at Fulton it is 85 feet; at the bead of the 
raft, 10 feet; at Shreveport* 25 feet; at Alexandria, 47 feet; at 
the mouth, 45 feet These numbers illustrate the effect of lakes 
in moderating floods. 

The only important tributary of the Red river is the Black 
river, formed by the junction of the Washita, (the Indian name 
for Black,) Little river, and Bayou Tensas. It is only 54 miles 
in length. 

The following figures exhibit the high water slope of Red river. 



Locality. 



Distance 

alM>v« 
mouth. 



8ource, 

At Preston, 

At Fulton, 

At head of raft, .... 
At Shreveport, - 
Month of Black River (high water 1838), 
Month (high water 1838), 



Jflfea. 

1200 

820 

505 

405 

890 

80 

00 



fclevHtioti 

above gall 

level 



Feet. 

2450 

641 

343 

207 

180 

68 

54 



Fall 
per 
mile. 



Authority. 



/'fee*. 

0-00 Captain Marcy. 
4-80 .Captain Pope. 
1-80 iRallroad levels. 
0-30 iMr.C. A. Fuller. 



0-86 
0-41 
014 



Railroad levels. 

Delta Survey. 

Delta Survey. 



2. Arkansas and White River Basin. — This basin includes an 
area of 189,000 sq. m., the western portion of which lies among 
the summits of the Rocky Mountains, the middle portion com* 
prises the great sterile plain between the mountains and 97° 
vest long., and the eastern part, the rich alluvion of the Missis* 
sippi .valley. Although diversified in climate and production, 
less than half this area is fitted to supply the wants of a civ 
ilized people. 

Lieut Pike, U. 6. A., explored the sources of the Arkansas 
river in 1806. They lie among the Mts., west of the South 
Park, in lat. 89° and long. 106°, about 10,000 ft. above sea 
leveL Half this elevation is lost in the first 150 miles. The 
stream then traverses a sterile hilly region, the hills gradually 
diminishing in size, till they subside into the plain westward of 
Bent's Fort, near 104° W. long. Maj. Emory's Report on Gen. 
Kearny's route in 1846 describes the river between Bent's Fort 
and Great Bend. It is seldom over 150 yards wide, and gener» 
ally fordable. The bottom land a few feet above the water 
level varies from half a mile to two miles and is generally cov- 
ered with good nutritious grass. Beyond Bent's Fort to the 
east, the 'big timber' is found, a thinly scattered growth of large 
cottonwoods. 
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Thence to Fort Smith, the river is described by Capt. Bell, 
who explored it in 1820. The bluffs here approach close to the 
river bed. Ravines become more abundant and like the river 
banks are well wooded. The water becomes slightly brackish 
from the saline springs near the right bank. Below the Cimma- 
ron the river loses its pale clay hue and becomes reddish. Fort 
Gibson marks the head of navigation, beyond which the river, in 
the remaining 642 miles, traverses a fertile and settled region. 

44 The width of the Arkansas undergoes great variations. Near the 
mountains it does not exceed 150 feet. It gradually increases to about 
a mile, as it traverses the sandy desert. After entering the hilly and fer- 
tile region it varies from 1000 to 2000 feet. 

The depth of the Arkansas also varies greatly in different parts of its 
course. Throughout the prairie region it averages about two or three 
feet, exclusive of shoals, but there are seasons when the water entirely 
disappears, being absorbed by the immense beds of sand in which its 
channel is formed. In the navigable part of the river the least depth 
found upon the bars in extreme low water, from the mouth to the Post 
of Arkansas, is from 2*5 to 3*0 feet; thence to Little Rock, two feet; 
thence to Fort Gibson, one foot. 

The range of the river between low and high water is about 45 feet at 
Napoleon; 40 feet at South bend; 85 feet at Little Rock; 25 feet at 
Fort Smith ; 10 feet at Fort Gibson, and still less at points above. These 
numbers do not represent the extreme ranges, although they are much 
greater than those that usually occur. 

There are generally three annual rises in the Arkansas. As observed 
by Colonel Charles Thomas, U. S. Army, who served at Fort Gibson 
many years, they are as follows: One usually begins in February, owing 
to the winter rains, and lasts, on an average, about fifteen dnys. The 
next — the principal rise in the year — is occasioned by the melting snows 
in the mountains and the late spring or early summer rains. It occurs 
in May and June, and continues into July, and sometimes into August 
The river generally keeps up, between these two rises, some one or two 
feet above its lowest stage. The last rise is in November, produced by 
the late autumn rains, and lasts from ten to twenty days. 

Steamboats from three to four feet draught can almost always reach a 
point some 40 miles above Little Rock, and during the floods can reach as 
far as Fort Smith and Fort Gibson, with a fair prospect of being able to re- 
turn. Both the Canadian and Arkansas have been navigated wilh small 
steamers as far u|> as the ' wants of the military service have required. 
Steamers of eight feet draught have reached Fort Smith, but their return 
during the same rise is not certain. The river is generally very low after 
the November rise. During the lowest stage it is diffieultfor boats of the 
lightest draught to reach Fort Smith. 

The greatest flood of the Arkansas on record occurred in 1833. Au- 
thorities differ as to its relative height at Little Rock, but the evidence 
tends to the conclusion that it exceeded any subsequent flood by at least 
two feet" 
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The high water slope of the Arkansas is thus stated: 





Distance 


Elevation 


Fall 




Locality. 


above 


above 


per 


Authority. 




mouth. 


sea level. 


mile. 






Miles. 


Feet. 


Feet. 




8ource, 


1,514 


10,000 


o-oo 


Captain Fremont 


Mouth of Boiling-spring river, 


1,864 


4,880 


8418 


ii 


Month of Apishpa creek, 


1,328 


4,871 


1241 


Captain Gunnison. 


Near Bent's fort, - 


1,889 


8,672 


20-56 


tt 


Near Fort Atkinson, 


1,085 


2,881 


6-91 


« 


Oreatbend, .... 
Near Fort Gibson, 


992 


1,658 


6-53 


Major Emory. 


642 


560 


314 




Near Fort Smith, - 


522 


418 


118 


Lieutenant Whipple. 


Near Little Rock, - 


250 


• 252 


0*1 


Railroad levels. 


Mouth, 





162 


0-86 


Railroad levels. 



The Arkansas has two noteworthy tributaries. The Canadian, 
which rises jn the Eaton pass, 6000 feet above sea level, after 
traversing in a course of 1000 m. the same barren region through 
which the Arkansas flows, empties into the latter midway be* 
tween Forts Smith and Gibson. The White River drains the 
fertile region which crosses the Arkansas above Fort Gibson. 
Its sources are about 1200 feet above the Gulf. 

3. SL Francis Basin. — This region, including an area of 10,500 
sq. m., consists of the St. Francis bottom and its watershed. 

M By the former is understood the belt of swamp lands and low ridges 
lying between the Mississippi river and the line of high hills which ex- 
tends almost continuously from Cape Girardeau to Helena. Some small 
portions of this area do not drain into the St. Francis river, but, being 
similar in character, the entire region is properly designated by a general 
name. 

A portion of the southern slope of the Ozark mountains constitutes 
the chief watershed of this region. 

As the St. Francis bottom lands are the most northern of those regions 
which have been generally considered "vast reservoirs for the flood 
waters of the Mississippi," great efforts have been made to collect all 
possible information about their real character. Extended personal in- 
quiries and measurements have been made in roany different localities. 
The surveys of the military road from Memphis to the St. Francis river, 
made by Dr. William Howard, U. S. civil engineer, in 1833 ; those of 
the Memphis and Little Rock railroad company, made in 1854 ; those 
of the Fulton and Little Rock railroad company, made in 1850 (?) ; and 
those of the route from St Louis to Fulton, made in 1850, under the di- 
rection of the Bureau of Topographical Engineers, War Department, by 
Joshua Barney, C. E., have all been carefully studied. Much assistance 
has also been derived from the admirable chapter upon the swamp lands 
of southeastern Missouri, contained in the report of Messrs. O'Sullivan 
and Morley, engineers of the St Louis and Iron Mountain railroad com- 
pany, and published with the second annual report of the board of direc- 
tors of that road (St Louis, 1854). Together with its accompanying 
maps, this work furnishes nearly all the general information which could 
be desired about the Missouri portion of these bottom lands. 
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Boundaries and anas. — The 8L Francis bottom is bounded as fel- 
lows : Starting at Gape Girardeau, on the Mississippi river, the line runs 
a little south of west to the northwest corner or T. 29, R. 11, east; 
thence southwest to the St Francis river, near the northeast corner of 
T. 20, R. 7, east ; thence south along the St Francis river 1 to the south- 
east oorner of T. 22, R. 8, east ; thence southwest to the northeast cor- 
ner of T. 14, R. 4, east ; thence nearly south to the middle of T. 3, R. 3, 
east; thence to Helena, and thence, following the Mississippi river, to 
Cape Girardeau. Within these limits there are many isolated ridges en- 
tirely above overflow. 

The limits of tho watershed of the St Francis basin can be readily 
and exactly traced upon Hutawa's sectional map of Missouri, by following 
the divide which separates small streams running to and from the bot- 
tom lands. The Ozark slope constitutes fully two-thirds of the entire 
region. 

The following table has been carefully computed in accordance with 
the above boundary, and is believed to be quite accurate : — 

Watershed of St Francis bottom lands, 8,600 

Badges known to be above overflow in St Francis bottom lands* 600 

fcsnds liable to be submerged in u « - 6f 3O0 

Total area of St Francis basin, 10,600 

Topography. — The northern watershed is a broken, hilly country, 
sloping very abruptly to the bottom lands. Its mean descent southward 
is about 1200 feet in 70 miles, or at a mean rate of about 17 feet per 
mile. 

The swamp region is, in genera] character, a great plain sloping from 
north to south at a mean rate of about 0*7 of a foot per mile, judging 
by the fell of the Mississippi between Cape Girardeau and Helena ; and 
from east to west at a mean rate of about 0*5 of a foot per mile, judging 
by the levels of the Memphis and Little Rock railroad, which crossed the 
bottom near the middle line. This country is separated from the rolling 
praries west of it which drain into White river, by a single narrow ridge 
averaging 300 feet in height" 

4. Missouri Basin. — [The account of this basin having already 
been given in these pages, [2], xxxiii, p. 185, we omit it in this 
place.] 

5. Upper Mississippi Basin. — Although the Upper Mississippi 
is neither the longest tributary, nor the greatest contributor of 
drainage, nor the branch most like in character to the great 
Mississippi, it bears its name and has thus always been an object 
of especial interest to geographers. 

" The distinguishing characteristic of this portion of the Mississippi 
basin is the entire absence of mountains. Near the source of the river, 
the country is only some 1600 feet above the level of the sea, and is cov- 
ered with swamps and lakes, divided by hills of sands and boulders be- 

• The St Francis river, when in flood, loses some of its water m this Tkioity by 
bayous connecting with Black river, a tributary of White river of Arkansas. 
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longing to the Drift epoch. The middle and southern portions of the 
basin consist of prairie land, and are rapidly becoming cultivated. The 
agricultural and mineral resources of this basin are great, the climate is 
salubrious, and the country must eventually sustain a large and wealthy 
population. Its total area is 160,000 square miles." 

L:ike Itasca, in which the Upper Mississippi rises, is described 
by Mr. Schoolcraft as a beautiful sheet of deep water, seven 
miles long and from one to three broad. Nicollet, in 1836, de- 
termined its geographical position and elevation to be 47° 14' 
N. lat., 95° 02' W. of Greenwich. The elevation of the lake, 
by barometrical observations, he places at 1575 feet above the 
ocean level. 

The Mississippi passes through several lakes and by successive 
rapids and waterfalls to the Falls of St. Anthony where it falls 
in less than three quarters of a mile a distance of 65 feet. Two 
tables given in the report exhibit the most important facts re- 
specting this region. 

Low-water slope of Upper Mississippi. 




Utmost source, - 
Itasca lake, - 
Entrance to Lac Travers, 
Entrance to lake Cass, 
Month Leech-lake river, 
Head of foils of Peckagama, 
Month Swan river, 
Month Sandy-lake river, 
Month Pine River, 
Month Crow-wing river, 
8t. Panl, 

La Crosse, - 
Prairie du Chlen, 
Head Rock Island rapids, 
Foot " " * 
Mouth, ... 



Distance 


Eleva- 




above 


tion 


Fall 


montaof 


above 


tt r 


Miaaouri 


tea. 


aula. 


Miles. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


1380 


1680 


0O0 


1834 


1575 


17-60 


1284 


1456 


1'82 


1189 


1403 


1-20 


1109 


1866 


0-57 


1061 


1840 


088 


90o 


1390 


0-78 


960 


1358 


0-95 


868 


1178 


0*79 


815 


1180 


0-95 


658 


670 


2-93 


514 


639 


0-22 


458 


600 


0-64 


810 


505 


0-66 


295 


488 


1-47 





381 


085 



Aathority. 



Mr. Nicollet. 



R. road levels. 



ftemaika. 



10 miles through lakes. 
85 miles through lakes. 

Rapids intervening. 
Rapids intervening. 
Rapids intervening. 
Rapids intervening. 
Sauk rapids, falls of St. 
Anthony, eto. 



Rapids intervening. 

Des Moines rapids in- 
tervening (low-water 
foil 21 feet). 



u These elevations refer to the low water of the Mississippi. The range 
between high and low water level is about 20 feet near Sandy-lake river ; 
about 20 feet at St Paul ; about 10 feet (extreme, 14 feet) at La Oroese ; 
about 12 feet (in 1858, 18*5 feet) at Prairie duObien ; about 16 feet at 
Rock Islaud ; about 20 feet at Hannibal, and about 85 feet at the mouth. 
These ranges are much less than those of the Ohio, and, excepting the 
Missouri, of the other tributaries of the Mississippi, where they pass 
through the cultivable region. Their small extent is due to the generally 
flat character of the basin, from which the drainage is consequently slow ; 
the existence upon it of numberless lakes ; the great width of the river ; 
the gradual change in season that takes place along its course ; and the 
comparatively dry climate of the upper part of the basin." 
Am. Jobs. Scl— S«cohd Suns, Vol. XXXV, No. 104.— Mums, ISWl 
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The following table exhibits a correct list of the tributaries* 





iff 


<&■£ 






1*. 


** 


Name. 


2 8 ! 
5 

Mil**. 


11 

3£ 


Remarks. 


Name. 


<sii 

!« 

Q 


CO 

Miles 


Mile. 






Mil** 


Source branch, 


1824 




Itasca lake. 


Crow river, 


699 




Turtle river. 


1180 


40 


Cass lake. 


Rum river, 


690 


150 


Leech-lake river, 


1109 


50 




Rice river, 


683 




Mash-kadens river, 


1055 






St. Peter's river, 


663 




Swan river, 


998 




Rapids intervening. 


St. Croix river, 


631 


168 


Sandy-lake river, 


960 




it 


Vermilion river, 


680 




Willow river, 


930 






Cannon river, 
Chippeway river, 
Embarras river, 


611 


82 


Pine river, 


863 


140 


it 


581 


165 


Crow-wing river, 


815 




(i 


562 




Nokay river, 
Belle Prairie creek, 


806 






White river, 


560 




796 






Black and La 






Elk creek, 


782 






Crosse rivera, 


516 


128' 


Pike creek, 


787 






Root river, 


511 


83 


Swan river, 


786 






Upper Iowa river 
Wisconsin river, 


489 




Two rivers, 


777 






448 


888 


Spnnk river, 
Platte river, 


773 






Turkey river, 


425 




771 






Wabesipinnicon 






Little Rock creek, 


760 






river, 


320 


205 


Watab and Winne- 








Rock river, 


291 


345 


bago rivera, 


757 






Cedar river, 


245 


255 


Lower Watab, 


754 






Skunk river, 


205 




Sauk river, 


752 




Rapids 1 mile. 


Des Moines river, 


165 


402 


Nechoado river, 


744 






Illinois river, 


24 


897 


Clear-water river, 


78 6 






Missouri river, 







Elk or St. Francis 










river, 


705 


100 


1 Black river. 



6. Ohio Basin. — 

" The Ohio river drains the northeast portion of the Mississippi basin 
— a fertile and populous region throughout nearly its whole extent 
The southern tributaries rise in the Alleghany mountains, and flow north- 
ward through an undulating and beautiful country to the main stream. 
The northern tributaries have their source in the crest of the level plateau 
which lies immediately south of the great lakes, at an elevation varying 
from 500 to 1000 feet above their water surfaces, and flow southward 
through a fertile prairie and undulating country to the Ohio. The 
boundaries of the basin are indicated on plate I, and its character is so 
well known as to require no description here. Its total area is 214,000 
square miles. 

Ohio River. — The Ohio is formed by the junction of the Alleghany 
and Monongahela rivers. The former, which is the principal branch, 
rises in the mountains of Pennsylvania, the latter in those of Virginia. 
Throughout its whole length (975 miles) the river flows with a gentle 
current, uninterrupted by rapids except at the "falls of Ohio" near 
Louisville, when it descends 26 feet in three miles. It traverses a beau- 
tiful valley and is constantly augmented by tributary streams. 

The Ohio in low water is a succession of long pools and ripples, with, 
a current alternately sluggish and rapid. The bars in the upper part of 
the river are mainly composed of gravel, and in the lower part, of 
shifting sand. 
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Of the Alleghany branch, nothing need be said except that near it* 
aenrcea it flows between hills, through a very narrow strip of fertile bot- 
tom land, and with a more uniform slope than near the mouth, where it 
traverses a rocky and precipitous ravine, with a bed composed mainly of 
sandstone or gravel-bars. [Captain Hughes, Topi. Engrs., U. S. A.] 

Of the Monongahela branch, some curious facts stated by Dr. William 
Howard in 1838 merit attention. It rises in the Alleghany mountains 
and subordinate ranges in Virginia, and is formed by the junction of the 
East and West branches and Cheat river. The former streams head in 
Laurel ridge, and flow in rocky channels. The tributaries of Cheat 
river rise in the summit of the Alleghanies, and form mountain torrents 
until they unite in a river scarcely less wild than themselves. The Cheat 
forces its way through deep gorges with nearly perpendicular side-slopes 
to the Monongahela, falling 2400 feet in the last 80 miles. Below the 
junction the river is gentle in character. It winds with a serpentine 
course, without islands, through a terraced valley. Its slope here is less 
than that of the Ohio. Thus the fall from the mouth of Cheat river to 
Brownsville (85 miles) is 44 feet, or 1*26 feet per mile, and from Browns- 
ville to Pittsburg (55 miles) only 81 feet, or 0-56 of a foot per mile; 
while the corresponding fall of the Ohio near Pittsburg is about one foot 
per mile. The fall of the Monongahela, above the junction of Cheat 
river, averages about two feet per mile for over 100 miles. The anomaly 
in slope near the mouth of this river is less in high than in low water, 
the usual range at Brownsville being 15 or 20 feet more than that at 
Pittsburg. At low water the Monongahela is a succession of pools sep- 
arated by bars composed of gravel and loose stones, not subject to sud- 
den changes. Its water is quite free from sedimentary matter." 

Low-water dope of the Ohio, according to Ellet. 



Locality. 



Distance 


Elevation 


Fall 


above 


above 


per 


mouth. 


tide. 


mile. 


Mil*. 


Feet. 


Feet 





275 


0-00 


130 


297 


0-17 


187 


320 


0-25 


858 


353 


0-20 


361 


877 


8-00 


515 


432 


0-36 


620 


474 


0-40 


714 


522 


051 


769 


555 


0-60 


800 


571 


0*52 


889 


620 


0-55 


975 


699 


0-92 


1105 


960 


2O0 


1175 


1187 
1306 


3-24 


1225 


1403 
1419 
1480 


4-32 


1265 


1649 
565 


615 



Mouth of Ohio, .... 
Month of Wabash (approximately), 
Evansville (approximately), 
New Albany, below the falls, 
Louisville, above the falls, - 

Cincinnati, 

Portsmouth, 

Month of Great Kanawha, - 
Head of Le Tart's shoals, 
Marietta (mouth of Muskingum), 

Wheeling, 

Pittsburg, 

Franklin, 

Warren, 

Chautauaue lake, - 

Olean point, 

Mouth of Oswaya, - 

Smithport, 

Coudersport, 

8urface of lake Erie, 



" It will be noticed that these elevations correspond to the low-water 
period. The range between extreme low and extreme high water seems 
to be about 45 feet throughout the entire river. Thus, at " 
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it is 45 feet; at Louisville, 42 feet on the falls and 64 feet below them ;* 
at Evansville, 40 feet; at Padncah, 51 feet; and at the mouth of the 
river, 51 feet. The usual range does not exceed 25 feet." 

7. Yazoo Basin. — The Yazoo basin, having an area of 18,850 
square miles, consists of the Yazoo bottom and its watershed. 
The Yazoo bottom is an alluvial tract, oval in shape, bordering on 
the Mississippi between Memphis and Vicksburg. It consists of 
68008quare miles of lands liable to be submerged, 810 square 
miles of ridg;es and 6740 square miles of lands draining into the 
bottom. It is in general a vast densely timbered plain, sloping 
from the Mississippi toward the east at a mean rate of about 0*4 
of a foot per mile. There are three classes of land in the Yazoo 
bottom, "high land," rarely overflowed, middle land, overflowed 
during the wet season, and the low "cypress swamps," parts of 
which always contain water. 

The Yazoo river, from its proper source, Horn Lake, to the 
Mississippi, is about 500 miles long, and is navigable 240 miles 
to Greenwood, for boats drawing two or three feet. Indian 
mounds are found through the entire bottom. 

8. Basins of Small Direct Tributaries. — Four of these will be 
noticed. Their total area is 82,400 square milea This coun- 
try is situated where the rain is greatest, and contributes more 
than is generally supposed to the discharge of the river. 

" Maramee basin. — The northern slope of the eastern portion of the 
Ozark mountains drains into the Maramee river, a stream which enters 
the Mississippi a few miles below St. Louis. This basin is hilly in char- 
acter, containing no lands liable to inundation. Its area, taken from 
Hutawa's sectional map of Missouri, is 5470 square miles. This estimate 
includes all the country between the Missouri and Cape Girardeau, on the 
right bank, which drains directly into the Mississippi. 

Kaskaskia basin. — Under this head is included all the region draining 
into the Mississippi on the left bank, between the mouth of the Missouri 
and the mouth of the Ohio. It is named from its principal stream, al- 
though there are others of considerable size — the Big Muddy, for in- 
stance. The country is mainly prairie, but, upon the immediate bank of 
the Mississippi, a considerable area is liable to inundation in great floods. * 
The " American bottom," between the mouths of the Missouri and Kas- 
kaskia rivers, contains the greater part of this swamp country, but there 
is another limited belt above Cairo. The area of the whole basin is 
about 9420 square miles. 

The Kaskaskia river itself resembles the Illinois. It flows with a very 
crooked course through a heavily timbered alluvial bottom, liable to be 
overflowed to a depth of eight or ten feet in freshets. Its bed is almost 
dry in the summer, but when high the stream has a strong current 

• At s medium stage of water, a rise of one foot on the falls makes a rise of 
about three feet below them, until the water on the falls is about five feet deep. 
Subsequently, the rate of rise below is rather less than two feet 
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Obion basin. — Between the Ohio river and the head of the Yazoo 
basin lies an extended tract of country, which, for want of a better name, 
lias been designated the Obion basin. It is drained by four nearly par- 
allel rivers : the Obion, the Forked-deer, the Ha'chee, and the Wolf; 
the Hatchee alone being, properly speaking, a navigable stream. The 
area of the enlire region is about 10,250 square miles. 

This region is in the main an upland, hilly country, but, as shown on 
plate II, the Obion and Forked-deer rivers flow through somewhat ex- 
tensive swamps near their mouths. It is generally believed that the 
great earthquake in 1811, which depressed so much country on the op- 
posite bank, materially increased the area of these swamps. 

The Hatchee river, before certain railroads were built, was an import- 
ant avenue for transporting cotton from the interior to the Mississippi. 
It is navigable to Bolivar — some 150 miles — from four to six months in 
the year; its usual range between low and high water being about 15 
feet at Bolivar and 30 feet at its mouth. Its average high- water width 
is about 850 feet, and its high-water cross-section about 8000 square feet 

Big-Black basin. — The region draining into the Mississippi between 
the mouth of the Yazoo river and the alluvial lands below Baton Rouge 
is classed under this general head. It is drained by many streams, the 
two principal being the Big Black, which enters the Mississippi just 
above Grand Gulf, and the Homo Ohitto, which enters below Ellis cliffs. 
Excepting a narrow strip along the immediate bank of the Mississippi, 
this whole basin is made up of a rolling, hilly country, entirely above 
any danger of inundation. Its area is about 7260 square miles." 

Following this account of the various tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi, the authors proceed to discuss the river itself below the 
mouth of the Missouri. This is done in the second chapter of 
their volume, the contents of which have been given in the article 
already referred to (vol. xxxiii, p. 187). We hope to revert 
again to this portion of the report, and perhaps to other geo* 
graphical discussions which the volume contains. 

The figures which illustrate the character of the main river 
and also of the tributaries described in the present article, are 
summed up in the following tables, which will be of permanent 
» value to all who are interested in the study of the great Missis- 
sippi valley. In conclusion, we desire to express our admira- 
tion of the thorough and comprehensive manner in which the 
investigations of Messrs. Humphreys and Abbot have been con- 
ducted. The work reflects the highest honor upon the fidelity, 
patience and science of the distinguished authors. 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE MISSISSIPPI AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 
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RECENT EXPLORATIONS ENCOURAGED BY THE SMITHSONIAN 

INSTITUTION. 

Those who have paid attention to the Reports of the Smith- 
sonian Institution are aware that one method by which that es- 
tablishment has contributed to the advancement of science has 
been the encouragement of expeditions in different parts of this 
continent, for the collection of specimens in natural history, and 
for the observation of physical phenomena. The report recently 
distributed, which covers the proceedings of the Institution for 
the year 1861, contains some interesting information respecting 
thej>rogress of several explorations. 

Explorations in the Peninsula of California^ by Mr. John Xan- 
tus. — Mr. Xantus, having previously distinguished himself as a 
collector in natural history, by the researches which he made 
from the summer of 1857 to the autumn of 1858, in the neigh- 
borhood of Fort Tejon, — was placed by the superintendent of 
the Coast Survey, Prof. Bache, in charge of a tidal station at 
Cape St. Lucas. He reached the cape in April, 1859, and since 
that time he has made, says Prof. Baird, " collections which vie 
in thoroughness with those of Fort Tejon, and exceed them in 
number of species, embracing as they do marine as well as 
fresh water and land forms." In another connection, we learn 
from Prof. Baird, the following noteworthy facts. Besides the 
addition of a larger number of new animals to our fauna than 
has been made by one person in any single region of North 
America before, Mr. Xantus has shown that the most interesting 
relationship exists between the land species of the Cape ana 
those of the region of the Gila, Upper Rio Grande, and the 
southern Rocky Mountains. On the other hand, very few of 
the characteristic species of the coast of Upper California occur 
at the Cape; while, as far as observed, the same may be said of 
the strictly Mexican types. The entire Peninsula thus proves 
to be as specially related to North America in its land fauna as 
is Florida, although the number of peculiar species is much 
greater. 

The marine fauna of Cape St. Lucas proves to be quite Pan- 
amaic in its general features — much more so than that of the 
opposite coast of Mexico. 

The whole of the collection made by Mr. Xantus had not 
arrived in Washington when the report for 1861 was closed, but 
sixty boxes, some of large size, had been received. It is known 
that he has collected about twenty new birds, as many reptiles, 
large numbers of fishes, crustaceans, and other groups in pro- 
portion. The collection of shells is much larger than any 
ever made on the west coast, with the exception of that made 
by Mr. Reigen, forming the basis of the report on Mazatlan 
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shells, by Mr. Carpenter, and is superior to any other in the ex* 
tent of the species preserved entire in alcohol. 

In addition to the thorough exploration of the region imme- 
diately round Cape St. Lucas and the mountains of the vicinity, , 
Mr. Xantus pushed his examinations many leagues up the coast, 
both on the ocean and gulf side, and also to a number of the 
neighboring islands, Socorro, Tres Marias, etc. He also made a 
visit to Mazatlan, and secured a valuable collection of birds. 
Mr. Xantus has now returned to the east, and the new species 
which he discovered are in process of elaboration and will short- 
ly be published. Partial reports have already been made by 
Mr. Xantus on the Birds ; on the Reptiles by Mr. Cope ; on the 
Fishes by Mr. Gill ; on the Insects by Dr. Le Conte ; on the 
Crustacea and Asteriadae by Mr. Stimpson ; on the Opbiurid® 
by Mr. Lyman ; on the MyriajKwla by Mr. Wood ; on the Bats 
by Dr. Allen ; on the Plants by Dr. Gray. The conchology is in 
the hands of Mr. P. P. Carpenter. 

It is proposed, when all these examinations are completed, to 
combine their results in one general memoir on the Natural 
History of the Cape, which will then be as well known, or even 
better known than the extremity of the corresponding penin- 
sula of Florida. 

We copy, from Prof. Baird's report for 1861, the following 
statements respecting the other recent explorations in which the 
Smithsonian Institution has been concerned. 

u Exploration of the Hudson's Bay territory by Mr. Kennicott. — At 
the date of the last advices from Mr. Kennicott, when the Smithsonian 
Report for 1860 was presented, he was at Fort Resolution, on Slave lake, 
where he had spent the preceding spring and summer, principally in 
collecting eggs of birds. He left Fort Resolution in August, 1860, and 
returned to Fort Simpson and proceeded immediately down the Macken- 
zie to Peels river. From Peels river he crossed the Rooky mountains to 
La Pierre's house, occupying four days in the transit, and arriving Sep- 
tember 18th; left the next day for Fort Yukon, at the junction of Por- 
cupine or Rat river and the Yukon or Pelly river, in about latitude 65° 
ami longitude 146°. Fort Yukon, the terminus of his journey, was 
reached on the 28th of September, 1860. 

The latest advices now on file from Mr. Kennicott were written Janu- 
ary 2, 1861, up to which time he had made some interesting collections; 
hut these, of conrse, were limited by the season. He had great expecta- 
tions of success during the following spring, (of 1861,) which have no 
doubt been abundantly realized. 

No collections were received from Mr. Kennicott in 1861, with the 
exception of a few specimens gathered in July and August, 1860, on 
Slave lake. Those made at the Yukon will, however, in all probability 
come to hand in October or November of 1862. 

Am. Jock. Sci.— Sboovd Series, Vol. XXXV, No. 104.— Mabch, 1809, 
31 
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Mr. Kennicott expected to rejuu'n at the Yukon until August, 1861, 
then to start for La Pierre House and Fort Good Hope, possibly to Fort 
Simpson, to spend some months, and endeavor by early spring to reach 
Fort Anderson, near the mouth of Anderson river, (a stream between the 
Mackenzie and Coppermine rivers,) and in the barren grounds dose to 
the Arctic ocean. At Fort Anderson he expected to collect largely of 
the skins and eggs of birds, rare mammals, <fec, and to return to Fort 
Simpson in the autumn, (of 1862,) then to arrive at Fort Chipewyan r on 
Lake Athabasca, by the spring of 1863, so as to get back to the United 
States by the winter of the same year. t 

For a notice of the continued aid to Mr. Kennicott, rendered by the 
gentlemen of the Hudson's Bay Company, I have to refer to the next 
division of my report 

Exploration of the Hudson Bay territory by officers of the Hudson 
Bay Company. — The gentlemen of many of the Hudson Bay Company's 
posts have largely extended their important contributions to science, re- 
ferred to in the preceding report A large proportion of the principal 
stations have thus furnished collections of specimens and meteorological 
observations of the highest value, which, taken in connexion with what 
Mr. Kennicott is doing, bid fair to make the Arctic natural history and 
physical geography of America as well known as that of the United 

Pre-eminent among these valued collaborators of the Institution is 
Mr. Bernard R. Ross, chief factor of the Mackenzie River district, and 
resident at Fort Simpson. Reference was made in former reports to his 
contributions in previous years ; those sent in 1861 are in no way behind 
the others, embracing numbers of skins of birds and mammals, some of 
great variety, insects, <fec, besides very large series of specimens illustra- 
ting the manners and customs of the Esquimaux and various Indian 
tribes. Mr. Ross has also deposited some relics of Sir John Franklin, 
consisting of a gun used by him in his first expedition, and a sword be- 
longing to the last one, and obtained from the Esquimaux. Mr. Ross is 
at present engaged in a series of investigations upon the tribes of the 
north, to be published whenever sufficiently complete, and illustrated by 
numerous photographic drawings. 

In making up his transmissions to the Institution, Mr. Ross has had 
the co-operation of nearly all the gentlemen resident at the different 
posts in his district, their contributions being of great value. Among 
them may be mentioned Mr. James Lockbart, Mr. William Hardisty, 
Mr. J. S. Onion, Mr. John Reed, Mr. N. Taylor, Mr. C. P. Gaudet, Mr. 
James FJett, Mr. A. McKenzie, Mr. A. Beaulieu, <fec. 

Second in magnitude only to those of Mr. Ross are the contributions 
of Mr. Lawrence Clarke, Jr., of Fort Rae, on Slave lake, consisting of 
many mammals, nearly complete sets of the water fowl, and other birds 
of the north side of the lake, with the eggs of many of them, such as 
the black-throated diver, the trumpeter swan, Ac. 

Other contributions have been received from Mr. R. Campbell, of 
Athabasca; Mr. James McKenzie, of Moose Factory; Mr. Gladmon, of 
Rupert House ; Mr. James Anderson, (a) of Mingan ; Mr. George Barn- 
ston, of Lake Superior ; and Mr. Connolly, of Rigolette. Mr. McKenzie 
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famished a large box of birds of Hudson Bay, while from Mr. Barnston 
were received several collections of skins, and eggs of birds, new and 
rare mammals, insects, fish, Ac., of Lake Superior. 

It may be proper to state in this connexion that the labors of Mr. Ken- 
nicott have been facilitated to the highest degree by the liberality of the 
Hudson Bay Company, as exercised by the directors in London, the 
executive officers in Montreal, (especially Mr. Edward Hopkins,) and all 
the gentlemen of the Company, in particular by Governor Mactavish, of 
Fort Garry, and Mr. Ross. In fact, without this aid the expense of Mr. 
Kennicott ? 8 exploration would be far beyond what the Institution could 
afford, even with the assistance received from others. Wherever the 
rules of the company would admit, no charge has been made for trans- 
portation of Mr. Eennicott and his supplies and collections, and he haa 
been entertained as a guest wherever he has gone. No charge also was 
made on the collection sent from Moose Factory to London by the com- 
pany's ship, and in every possible way this time-honored company haa 
shown itself friendly and co-operative in the highest degree to the scien- 
tific objects of the Institution. 

Northwest Boundary Survey, under Mr* Archibald Campbell. 9 — This 
expedition has finally completed its labors in the field and returned to 
Washington, bringing rich results in physical science, as well as impor- 
tant collections in natural history. These, with what were previously 
sent hither from time to time, are in progress of elaboration, and reports 
are in preparation to be presented to Congress when completed. 

It is with deep regret that I have to announce the death at sea, on his 
homeward voyage in February last, of Dr. C. B. Kennerly, the surgeon 
and naturalist of the Boundary Survey. Connected with this expedition 
from us beginning, in 1857, and, in conjunction with Mr. Gibbs, making 
die principal portion of its collections, his report on them would have 
been one of great value. For many years prior to 1857, however, he 
had been in intimate relations with the Institution as a collaborator, first 
while resident at his home, at White Post, Clark county, Virginia, then 
in 1858, as surgeon and naturalist to the Pacific Railroad Survey of 
Captain Whipple along the 85th parallel, then in the same relationship 
to the Mexican Boundary Survey, under Colonel Emory, in 1855. No 
one of the gentlemen who have labored so zealously to extend a knowl- 
edge of the natural history of the west within the last ten or twelve 
Cars has been more successful than Dr. Kennerly. Many new species 
ve been first described by himself or from his collections* while his 
contributions to the biography of American animals have been of the 
highest interest 

REPORT OP THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE U. S. COAST SURVEY 

FOR 1860. 

The promise of a paper illustrating the recent progress of the 
U. S. Coast Survey, has led us to postpone any notice of the re- 
port of the Superintendent for 1860, until it is almost time for 
as to expect the publication of the report for 1861. But as this 

* Compare Dr. Hayden's account of this survey, Geog. Notices, No. XVH, this 
Journal, [2], xxxiv, 99. 
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Journal reaches many who do not see the Superintendent's elab- 
orate review of the operations of the survey, we here transcribe 
those paragraphs which exhibit the chief geographical results of 
the year in question. The importance of the survey has never 
been more apparent than it is at present. The wisdom, energy 
and science of the Superintendent are more and more evincea 
as the work of successive years is made known to the public 

General Statement of Progress. — The Atlantic triangulation, as the 
accompanying sketch (No. 37) shows, is continuous along the coast of 
twelve States from Pasamaquoddy to the boundary of North and South 
Carolina, a stretch of more than twelve hundred miles, measured in the 
most general way. With an interval of some fifty-four miles, which is di- 
minished every year by the party at work there, the triangulation is again 
continuous over the coast of South Carolina to Cumberland sound, on the 
coast of Georgia, two hundred and eighty miles. Then there is an inter- 
val "of twenty-seven miles, which this season will fill up to the St. John's 
river, Florida ; and the triangles are again continuous to Matanzaa inlet! 
south of St Augustine. Two parties are working, from Matanzaa inlet 
south, and from Indian river inlet north, to fill up that interval, to which 
a third will next season be added, proceeding north from Cape Florida. 
Another season or two at most will fill up the whole space from Cape 
Florida to Cape Sable, and along the keys from Key Biscayne to Key West 
and the Marquesas. Charlotte harbor is triangulated, and the work ex- 
tends from Anclote key to Cedar keys, ninety miles ; from Ocilia river, 
by St. Mark's and Apalachicola, to Cape San Bias, ninety-five miles ; 
over St. Andrews's bay ; includes East bay, Maria de Galvez, Espambia, 
and Pensacola bays ; touches the entrance of Perdido bay ; extends from 
Mobile bay one hundred and fifty miles to Lake Pontchartrain, and over 
Chandeleur and part of Isle an Breton sound to the delta of the Missis- 
sippi, the greater part of which it now includes; over Isle Derniere and 
Caillou bay ; over Atchafalaya and C6te Blanche bays ; and from East 
bay (Galveston) two hundred and fifteen miles, passing over Matagorda, 
Aransas, and Corpus Christi bays and their dependencies, to within one 
hundred and fifteen miles of the Rio Grande. 

The progress on the western coast has not been less satisfactory, taking 
the newness of the survey there into consideration. It has included all the 
harbors of California and Oregon, and many of those of Washington 
Territory, especially those of Washington sound, Puget's sound, and 
Admiralty inlet, the straits of Haro and Rosario, and part of the Gulf of 
Georgia, in the northwest 

Having given, in my letter of last year, a statement of the progress of 
the astronomical and magnetic work, I need not repeat it here. The 
longitude problem has been steadily kept in view, and the occurrence of 
the total solar eclipse, the path of which crossed from the northwestern 
part of the United States, through Washington Territory and the British 
possessions, leaving the continent on the coast of Labrador, has been 
made available for the correction of longitudes and of the lunar tables 
by parties sent out for the purpose in connection with those of other de- 
partments of the government, and in correspondence with the great as- 
tronomical expeditions of Europe. 
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The number of geographical determinations published by the Coast 
Survey, exclusive of those made within the past year, is seven thousand 
one hundred and seventy-eight ; the magnetic variations given are up- 
wards of two hundred ; the tidal constants for harbors and coasts, one 
hundred and ten ; and the maps and charts of harbors, bays, inlets, 
sounds, shoals, (fee, drawn, engraved, and published, three hundred, ex- 
clusive of progress sketches and diagrams." 

Maps and Charts. — " Within the past year, one hundred and eleven 
sheets have been worked on in the Drawing Division. Of this number, 
nine are finished charts, tbirty-nine are coast maps and charts, twenty- 
one finished maps of special localities, sixteen preliminary, and two of 
the number are comparative charts. These are exclusive of twenty-four 
sketches of various kinds. Fifty-six of the sheets referred to have been 
completed, and fifty- five are in progress. Of those completed, twelve are 
maps and charts of the first class, and an equal number charts of special 
localities. Eight of the number are preliminary charts and two com- 
parative charts ; and the remaining twenty are sketches, amongst which 
are included tbose showing the field progress. 

In the Engraving Division, eight first class maps and new editions of 
two have been completed during the year, and twenty-four are in pro- 
gress. Of this class twenty-two wore commenced in previous years and 
twelve withiu the present year. In addition, seventeen plates have been 
engraved of second class charts and sketches, and five plates of that class 
are yet in hand. This gives a total of twenty-seven plates completed 
and twenty-nine in progress, or of fifty-six plates engraved or engraving 
within the year. 

The complete list, giving the titles of these maps and charts, is ap- 
pended to the report of the assistant in charge of the office, and a gene- 
ral list of all that have been engraved up to the present date also accom- 
panies it, (Appendix No. 19). The complete list includes three hundred 
and eleven titles, of which sixty-eight are of first class or finished maps. 
The total given is exclusive of seventeen plates of progress sketches. 

Developments and discoveries. — During the year, in twenty localities 
important developments and discoveries were made, including the deter- 
mination of various reefs and ledges, investigation of channels and cur- 
rents, &c, with other like services to navigation. 

Special Surveys. — Three special surveys, at the expense of local au- 
thorities, have been conducted during the year, viz : at Mobile, to ascer- 
tain the changes and condition of the bay; at Boston, for alike purpose; 
and on the peninsular of Cape Cod, to determine the feasibility of a canal 
connecting Buzzard's Bay and Cape Cod Bay. 

Tidal Stations. — Six tidal stations have been maintained on the At- 
lantic coast, three on the Pacific, and two on the Gulf. 

Measurements of heights. — In conjunction with the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the Superintendent remarks, we have been engnged for some 
years in endeavoring to obtain all the data existing for heights in North 
America. During the past year a new circular has been issued to the 
engineers, presidents and superintendents of railroads, and to geologists, 
explorers, and other men of science, to obtain additional results, and with 
much success. To the entire number issued, two hundred and fifty re- 
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plies have been received. These furnish data for the height above tide of 
about thirteen thousand points, of which a large portion has been con- 
tributed by the explorations for routes for the Pacific railroad, and a con- 
siderable number by other surveys of the Government The material 
received has been mapped by Mr. W. L. Nicholson, who is charged with 
the details of the work, so as to indicate whether the data were likely to 
suffice for the construction of contour lines of the surface of the conti- 
nent, and to show where they would be deficient for that purpose. 
Sources of information have been pointed out, of which we have not yet 
been fully able to avail ourselves, but the work has, in a general way, 
made good progress, and will be earnestly prosecuted." 

Besides information on these various topics, the report con- 
tains an account of the expedition to Labrador, to observe the 
Solar Eclipse of July 18, rrof. Bache's Lecture on the Results 
of the Gulf Stream Explorations, a discussion of magnetic de- 
clination or variation, and the usual details respecting the ap- 
paratus and personnel of the establishment. 

DESIDERATA IN EAST AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 

The following Note was recently addressed to the Bombay 
Geographical Society, by a Committee of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society of London, in reply to certain inquiries. 

" Beginning at the south, we may look upon the Nyassa as entirely in 
the hands of Livingstone and other Zambesi travellers, such as Count 
Thurnheim. Livingstone, as we know, has established easy access to 
the southern end of the lake, and announced his intention of exploring 
the whole of it at the earliest opportunity. It would be a waste of re- 
sources to direct new travellers to that same district 

Proceeding northward, the itineraries of native traders supply enough 
information for the present rude wanta of African geography, of the 
country between Quiloa and Nyassa ; and we have received slight but 
definite knowledge of the same through Rdscher's ill-fated expedition, 
followed up as it was to some degree by Baron von der Decken. 

Taking yet another step, we arrive at the track of Burton and Speke, 
who have certainly left nothing of primary importance undescribed. 
The fourth and last section of known country is to the eastward of Mom- 
baa, whence Baron von der Decken (accompanied by the English geolo- 
gist, Mr. Thornton) has lately travelled to Kilimanjaro, and where he 
still proposes to travel. 

" Thus there is no urgent call for a new expedition that should leave 
the coast of Africa between the Zambesi and Mombas; but Eastern Africa 
is almost untouched between Mombas and the Red Sea. The field that 
here awaits new explorations is too va6t to be exhausted by any single ex- 
pedition. Three distinct undertakings may be specified. 

" The first is to ascend the Juba, the Ozi, and other rivers, as far aa 
they are navigable. They have all been visited by slavers, and opposi- 
tion might be experienced on entering them, partly from that cause and 
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partly owing to hostilities between the Somauli and the Massai ; bat no 
serious obstruction need be apprehended by a well equipped party, large 
enough to command respect. 

" The second and most difficult would be a land exploration through 
the Somauli. Their language is an obstacle to a traveller from the side 
of Zanzibar, where interpreters cannot be engaged ; while the religious 
and the political fanaticism of their northern tribes is an equal bar to 
travellers from Aden, where a suitable expeditionary party might, per- 
haps, be collected. The most promising course would be to land at 
Mogadoxo, and to reside there some months, learning the language and 
acquiring a hold on the good will of the people, before attempting further 
progress. 

44 Additional interest is given to this exploration by the fact that Lieut- 
Colonel Rigby, H. B. M.'s Consul at Zanzibar, is firmly persuaded that 
some Englishmen are now in captivity among the Somaulis ; for a report 
to that effect has been confirmed by different witnesses. He believes 
them to be a part of the crew or passengers of an East Indiaman, sup- 
posed to have been wrecked near the Mauritius in 1855, but whose cargo, 
or rather a number of miscellaneous effects resembling those known to 
have been carried by her, are come into the possession of the Somaulis, 
An exploring party would find in this report an intelligible pretext for 
their presence in the land, and a stimulating object for their earlier 
movements. 

" The last course would be to adopt Mombas as the head-quarters, and 
thenco to pass into the interior by a route to the north of that travelled 
by Baron von der Decken. The country behind Mombas is a less un- 
healthy residence than other parts of the coast ; and an expeditionary 
party might be organized there at leisure, with help from Zanzibar. The 
Rev. Mr. Erapf resides in its neighborhood ; the natives are accustomed 
to Europeans ; and the traders mostly speak Hindustani. It would be 
impossible, at the present time, to plan an exploration in Africa that 
would afford hope of a more interesting discovery than one leading from 
Mombas round the northern flank of Kenia, and thence onward toward 
Gondokoro." 



Abt. XXVI. — On the existence of a Moliawk-vaUey Glacier in the 
Glacial Epoch ; by James D. Dana. 

The Mohawk river extends in a nearly east-and-west course 
(averaging about east-by-south,) across the centre of the State of 
New York, and connects with the Hudson river near Troy, eight 
miles above Albany. It commences its flow eastward at Rome, 
west of Oneida lake, the waters above this coming from the 
Black river country, on the north. The whole distance from 
Borne to Albany, in an air line, is about 100 miles ; the descent 
to the Hudson is 425 feet — equivalent to 4J- feet to the mile. 
78 feet of the descent, however, is at Cohoes falls, a mile from its 
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month, so that, for the rest of its course, the average descent is a 
little less than 3£ feet per mile. 

The valley is a depression between the northern and southern 
plateaus of the State, and has its highest border on the south— 
the general height of the northern plateau being from 1000 to 
1500 feet, and that of the southern plateau from 1500 to 2500 
feet It is not a synclinal valley ; neither is it a valley of de- 
nudation, although, beyond doubt, greatly deepened and ex- 
tended by the action of waters ; but it is what the writer has 
styled a geoclinal valley, that is, one formed by the uplift of the 
crust of the earth on either side, (or else by the depression of the 
crust along its course,) without any conformity to its slopes in 
the dip of the enclosing rocks. 1 These enclosing rocks of the 
Mohawk depression are in faction one side, partly (above a 
height of a few hundred feet) the folded and crystallized Azoic, 
and, on the other, the Palaeozoic rocks which were uplifted at a 
much later period. 

About midway between Albany and Eome, the valley-depres- 
sion, taking only the part south of the Mohawk, measures, at an 
elevation of 1500 feet, ten or twelve miles in breadth. But just 
east of this in Schoharie county, it opens southward along the 
valley of the Schoharie creek, the principal southern tributary 
of the Mohawk. This Schoharie valley is bounded, on the west, 
by the northwestern prolongation of the Catskill Mountains, 
having here a height of 2000 to 2600 feet above the sea level ; 
on the east, by a spur from the same mountains, called the Helle- 
bark mountains, which increases in height southwardly from 
1000 to 2000 feet, and at whose eastern foot, in Albany county, 
lie the Helderberg hills, 800 to 1200 feet high above the sea-level. 
The principal heights of the Catskills, between 3400 and 4000 
feet in altitude, are situated to the south, not far from the junc- 
tion of the two ridges. The range of the Catskills has a height, 
at the Mountain House, according to Guyot's measurements, of 
2235 feet above the sea-level. The true waterslied lies a little to 
the south and west of this, and is made by Guyot 1970feet in 
elevation ; and from it, flow waters northwestward to the Scho- 
harie and eastward to the Hudson. 

On the north side of the Mohawk, land 1500 feet in elevation 
is not met with except at very distant points from the river — as 
in the Black river region, towards Lake Ontario, which has this 
height, and in the Adirondack region, towards Lake Champlain, 
•whose highest peak, Mt. Marcy, runs up to 5379 feet. 

The Mohawk valley is continued westward in the depression 
of Oneida lake. The depression continues on farther west, just 
south of Lake Ontario. The Ridge road, as it is called, having 

1 The word geoclinal is derived from the Greek yq earth nnd xXima / incline. 
The Connecticut, Hudson, and Misetieippi are other geoclinal ▼alleys. 
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* height of 881 feet above the sea-level, separatee this depres- 
sion from that of the lake ; but the ridge is regarded as only a 
former beach of the lake." 

The ridges of Schoharie county form the western boundary 
of the great Hudson valley depression in that latitude — the east* 
ern making the boundary, if we reckon only to a height of 1000 
to 1500 feet, but the western, through the larger part of Schoharie 
county, if to a height of 2000 feet. 

The preceding facts are mentioned, partly in elucidation of the 
following observations on glacier-markings along the Mohawk 
yalley, and partly to show what course investigation must take 
in order to complete our knowledge of the great glaciers of the 
region in the Drift epoch. 

The subject of river-terraces, or stratified Post-tertiary deposits, 
on the Mohawk and its tributaries, is also one of great interest 
in this connection, and merits a thorough examination. The 
deposits have some relation to the Drift, as they belong to the 
epoch immediately following — the Champlain epoch, — and con- 
sist in part at least, of material that had been transported by 
the ice. They are of unusual extent on the East and West Can* 
ada creeks and other northern tributaries of the Mohawk. 

The town of Cherrv Valley is situated on the northern border 
of the southern of the New York plateaus. It is hence near 
the southern margin of the Mohawk valley, being about fifteen 
miles in a straight line from the river ; at the same time, it is 
on one of the tributaries of the Susquehannah river, the general 
course of whose affluents is southward. Observations on the 
glacial scratches of this region have, therefore, a peculiar interest. 
The following are the results of important investigations on this 
subject, made by the Eev. William B. Dwight, as recently com- 
municated to the writer. He states in his letter (dated Engle- 
wood, N. J.,) as follows. 

" As far as I have observed the glacial scratches of the State 
of New York, they do not conform in their course so much to 
the particular courses of the valleys in which they may be found, 
as they do to the trend of the general system of valleys. 

4i At Cherry Valley, there are two distinct sets of scratches 
nearly at right angles to each other, and none between these two. 
Both of these sets appear in ike valley itself. Neither, however, 

* The depression occupied by the Mohawk is situated, like those of nearly all the 
lakes of North America, and that also of the St. Lawrence, near the line of bound- 
ary between the Azoic and Palaeozoic areas of the continent ; that is, between the 
area that was comparatively stable dry land from the commencement of the Silurian 
age onward, and which reaches from Canada northwest to the Arctic and northeast 
to lAbrador, and the area, stretching southward, southeastward and southwestward, 
from the Azoic, that was during the same time an area of progress and of unstable 
surface. 

Ax. Joub. Sol— Sbcowd SwuMyYoL. XXXV, Ntt 104.— Mabch, 186S. 
82 
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exactly conforms to the present trend of the valley, as shown on 
the accompanying map. The line CY corresponds to the trend 
of the valley, and MK to that of the Mohawk vallev; and the 
two sets of lines, NS and WE, correspond to the direction of 
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A, Cherry Volley villafe ; B. Burned Hill ; CY, Course of the Cherry Valley ; D, Academy of 
Cherry Valley ; F, Locality or Glacier scratches, half a mile below Cherry Valley ; G, Id. oo 
road to Port Plain, north of Cherry Valley ; L, Otsego l«akc, head waters of etaaquelianMh : 
NS, Course of imrth-und-aouth system of scratches ; WE, Course of east-end- west system of 
scratches ; MK, Coorao of the Mohawk Valley 

the respective glacier courses. The direction of the former sets 
of these scratches is about north-nortlieast and south-soulfiivett, 
yarying to norlh-by-east and south-by-west, and that of the latter 
about casl-by-north and wesl-by-south. 

" The Onondaga limestone of the region is, in many places, 
fas between the village and Judd's Falls) highly polished ana 
deeply scratched, the scratches being mostly of the southerly 
nystem of courses. The same system is well exhibited on the 
aide of the road leading to Fort Plain (at G), one and a half 
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miles north of Cherry Valley ; and there is one long scratch in 
the cellar of the Cherry Valley Academy (D). 

" Neither the scratches of the road-side, on the way to Fort 
Plain, nor that under the Academy, correspond with the general 
course of the valley, or even with its particular course at the 
locality of the scratches. They seem in every case to run some- :* 

what into the hill-side. 4t 

41 On the top of ' Burned Hill/ (B) on the west side of Cherry /£ 

Valley, 400 feet above it, and 1800 feet above the sea-level, the . > 

rocky surface, here the Hamilton sandstone, wherever laid bare,' *-'|j 

over an area of several hundred acres, is more or less planed and * •: ' - V 
scratched, and the scratches are of the easterly system, the course & 

being east-by-north. Haifa mile to a mile below Cherry Valley 
(F), there is another good locality of the east-by-north scratches. 
These easterly scratches have no apparent connection with any 
valley in the region. 

" About a mile above Cobbles-kill Centre, a few miles east of 
Cherry Valley, on the Sharon road, there are scratches on the 
top of a hill of Corniferous limestone, having a north-by-west and 
south-by-east course. They have no relation in direction to Cob- 
bles-kill valley, as they cross it nearly at right angles, and are 
evidently part of the same north-and-south system observed 
about Cherry Valley." [The Cobbles-kill flows eastward into 
the Schoharie, and not into the Susquehannah tributaries; but • <• 

the place where these scratches occur is still near the summit of 
the plateau. All the above courses are compass-courses, requir- 
ing a correction of 6° for westerly variation.] 

Mr. Dwight continues : — 

" The best conclusions that I can gather from these facts is, 
that there are two systems of scratches in that part of the State, 
at right angles, nearly, to each other ; that one system corresponds 
with the general direction of the great valleys running southerly, 
(those of the principal Susquehannah tributaries, though the 
correspondence is only one of general courses,) and that the other 
system corresponds with the direction of the Mohawk valley, 
although, where I have observed it, there is no modern valley in 
the immediate vicinity to correspond to it." 

These conclusions of Mr. Dwight appear to be altogether just. 
The east-and-ivest courses are well explained by reference to the 
Mohawk valley; while the north-and-south system conforms to 
the slope of the Susquehannah tributaries, though possibly con- 
nected with a grander movement reaching from the far "north 
across the Mohawk valley. 

The Mohawk valley needs to be studied for a full elucidation 
of the subject. But there are some confirmatory facts stated by 
Vanuxem, who, as long ago as 1842, announced essentially the 
same general conclusion, as the result of his observations.* 

* See New York Geological Report, Pnrt III, comprising the Survey of the Third 
Geological District, by Lardner Vanuxem, 4 to, 1842, p. 245. 
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In Montgomery county, near Amsterdam (on the Mohawk), 
this able geologist noted scratches at various quarries and locali- 
ties on the Trenton limestone, which were nearly east-and-west 
in direction, — agreeing thus, as he remarks, with the course of 
the Mohawk valley. Again, in the same county, near Sprakers, 
on the north side of the Nose, the scratches conform, as he 
states, to the valley of the Mohawk. North-and-south scratches 
occur in the vicinity of this valley according to Vanuxem ; but> 
at the places observed by him, they conform to one, or another, 
of the minor tributaries. In Oneida county, between Utica and 
New Hartford, there are north-and-south scratches on the Oneida 
conglomerate, which conform to the Sauquoit valley ; and on 
the west of the Oriskany creek, north of Hamilton College, the 
same system occurs, and corresponds with the Oriskany valley. 
Vanaixem concludes, from his observations, that the direction of 
the scratches corresponds with the direction of the valley in which they 
occw* 

The question, whether these drift-scratches and other pheno- 
mena are a result of glaciers, or icebergs, the writer has discussed 
in his Geological Manual, and need not take up here. 

The absence of well characterized moraines from the most of 
the country will not be deemed remarkable by those who consider 
the length of time which has elapsed since the Glacial epoch 
ended, and the power of running water in wearing to powder 
loose stones of whatever hardness, and especially those derived 
from most sedimentary strata. 

Again, moraines are always comparatively small where the 
glacier has no towering peaks or clifira about its course, to afford 
Avalanches of ice and stones. The glacier of the Mohawk, in 
order to make scratches about Cherry Valley, 1800 feet above the 
sea-level must have reached to a height of at least 2000 feet ; 
and with this level, if the region had anything like its present 
configuration, it would have buried a large part of the southern 

Slateau, while its northern border would have had no limit in 
Tew York State, except about the Adirondack Mountains, 70 
or 75 miles distant. 

4 Mr. Vanuxem observes, in concluding his remarks on this subject, that the 
glacier-origin of the scratches harmonizes with the fact that the scratched surfaces: 
are found at no regular or defined elevations ; that the surfaces are too much worn, 
and extend over too great an extent of the same rock, to have been caused by- 
icebergs, especially, as the lines are always straight ones, and the motion of icebergs 
is oscillatory and rotatory. The direction also of the scratches is in accordance with 
existing vaueys, and hence local, agreeing with glaciers in both respects." He adds 
further, with his usual discrimination, "As matter of fact from actual observation, 
the glacier-theory will have preference of the two, especially, should the term local 
ice be substituted, being a more general expression '.—glaciers having their origin 
near the line where perpetual snow ceases, whereas local ice embraces the same, as 
well as all bodies of solidified water, be the cause of the reduction of temperature 
vnat it may, whether permanent or transient, that has given rise to it." p. 247. 
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On the Catskills, the glacier scratches reach to a height of at 
least 2235 feet — the elevation at 'the Mountain House, and this 
implies the existence of ice and snow to a height of at least 
2600 feet ; and if the snow had this height over the whole south- 
ern plateau, it would have almost completely buried it, with the 
exception of the higher Catskill summits.* 

Without more extended observation, it is not possible to say 
whether the east-and-west, or the north-and-south, scratches of 
the Cherry Valley region are of earlier date. K the former, then, 
beyond question, the north : and-south are due to a Susquehimnah 
glacier; but if the latter, they may have resulted, as already inti- 
mated, from a great continental glacier spreading southward from 
the remote north, of which the Mohawk glacier was a final por- 
tion that became partly outlined and independent only in the later 
part of the Glacial epoch. The fact of the greater average height 
of the southern plateau than the northern adds to the difficulties 
of arriving, at present, at sure conclusions ; and the uncertainties, 
arising from our ignorance of the changes in the topography of 
the country through erosion, during the time whicn has since 
elapsed, still further enhance these difficulties. But, whatever 
the uncertainties, there is sufficient justness in the views of Van- 
uxem, Dwight and others, as to a frequent conformity between 
the direction of scratches and of the valleys, (the greater valleys,) 
to suggest the right method of investigation, and indicate the 
line in which a large part of the truth lies. 

The facts gathered over much of New England appear to 
point directly to a Connecticut-valley glacier ; and those between 
the Green Mountains and the Catskills, to a Hudson-valley gla- 
cier; and others, in the vicinity of Penobscot Bay, recently 
studied by Mr. De Laski, to a Penobscot-bay glacier, as this ob- 
server, after extensive research, has concluded. A Mohawk* 
vaUev glacier may, with little if any doubt, be added to the 
number already defined, and probably, also, a Susquehannah- 
valley glacier. 

• Ramsay states, in his observations on the drift-scratches of the Catskill region 
(Quart Jour. Oeol. Soc Lond, xv, 208), that while the striatums on the ascent of the 
mountain from the east were " nearly north-and-south along the flanks of the escarp- 
ment, and not from west to east down the slope of the hill," and " very strong and 
frequent up to the plateau on which the Mountain House stands, 2850 [2285] feet 
above the sea " at this summit level, on the watershed, the scratches approximate to 
east-and-west. He says " on this plateau, numerous main grooves are seen, passing 
across the hill, and nearly at right angles to most of those observed during the 
ascent,— seemingly pointing to the fact that the icebergs [Mr. Ramsay adopting in 
his reasoning the iceoerg-theory] which striated the eastern flank of the mountains 
in a north-and-south direction, when the whole was nearly submerged, here found a 
passage or strait through which they sometimes floated and grated the bottom, in a 
direction quite across that which they were forced to follow when passing along the 
great escarpment that now faces the Hudson." He states, also, that these main 
grooves are crossed M at various angles" by " minor striatums." Mather, as men- 
tioned in his Geological Report, made long since some similar observations on the 
Catskill scratches ; but they were less complete than those by Ramsay. 
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Abt. XXVII. — On certain Changes in Wine; by J. NiCKLiss. 1 

Among the different substances contained in wine, one of the 
most characteristic and constant, in connection with alcohol and 
water, is the bi tartrate of potassa. Since a wine will not be 
accepted as a natural product if it lacks this salt, it is well 
known that the manufacturers are always careful to add the 
bitartrate of potassa to spurious wine. Nothing has ever 
changed this opinion, although numerous chemical researches 
have been made every year with the different wines produced in 
France. Natural wine always contains a proportion more or less 
appreciable of cream of tartar (bitartrate of potassa), if the wine 
has not undergone any change. Through recent investigations 
made at Lyons and at Montpellier it has been discovered that the 
bitartrate of potassa may be wanting in wines which have un- 
dergone decomposition, especially in such wine as has become 
bitter. Wine affected in tnis manner is known in France under 
the name of "changed wine" {vin iourni). It is very disagree- 
able to the taste, ana gives by distillation volatile acids in much 
greater quantity than are furnished by normal wine. 

It has also been remarked that " changed wine 7 ' contains more 
potassa than wine of the same province which has not been 
spoiled. But sugar and glycerine are not more abundant in such 
wine ; on the contrary there appears lactic acid, which depends 
upon sugar for its production, and also another acid with the 
formula C c H e 4 , which is the formula for propionic acid, but 
which, as we shall see below, is here applicable to an isomeric 
acid. 

It was at first thought that this volatile acid was derived from 
glycerine, which is normally contained in wine. But its origin 
is now explained, by a fact which we discovered in 1846 and 
published in a memoir inserted in the Compies Rendus of the 
Academy of Sciences (vol. xxi, p. 285) entitled, " Sur un acidepar- 
ticulier produit par la fermentation du tartre brtit" This acid we 
call butyro-acetic acid because of the facility with which it may 
be transformed into acetic acid and into butyric acid, and also 
because it is possible to effect the synthesis of this acid, as we 
have formerly shown in the Journal dt Pharmacie et de Chimie, 
xxxiii, p. 351. We shall refer to this synthesis below. 

The production of an acid C 6 H 6 4 from the butyric acid or 
from the acetic acid may be rendered intelligible by means of the 
following equation : 

C 4 H 4 4 +C,H 8 4 =C ls H ia 8 : and ^F^-^C.H.O, (•) 
[Acetic acid + butyric acid.] [Bu tyro acetic acid.] 

1 Communicated to this Journal by the author. 
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Although this acid may arise from fermentation of bitartrate 
of potassa, it has never, for a wonder, been found in wine which 
has lost its tartaric acid by means of adulteration. This fact 
confirms the observation, made long since in the practice of wine 
making, viz: that when the wine became changed in this man- 
ner, all the crude tartar which had settled at the bottom of the 
casks disappeared little by little, an observation which confirms 
this other fact demonstrated by chemistry, to wit, that "changed 
wine" contains more potassa than is found in normal wine. This 
is evidently due to bitartrate of potassa originally deposited in 
the bottom of the cask, which by redissolving ana fermentation 
has famished this excess of potassa now dissolved by the aid of 
the lactic acid and of the butyro-acetic acid produced during 
fermentation. 

The " turning" of wine which is characterized by the designa- 
tion changed wine (vin tourne\ and which follows when the wine 
becomes bitter, consists essentially in a transformation of sugar 
into lactic acid, and tartaric acid into an acid containing the ele- 
ments of acetic and butyric acids, that is to say of butyro-acetio 
acid. Under the influence of this change the metamorphism of 
tartaric acid take? place not only when it is free and in solution, 
bat even when it is combined with potassa and is deposited at 
the bottom of the cask in the condition of an insoluble bitar- 
trate. 

9 The notation of Gerhardt shows dearly the difference between the two scids 
called propionic mid bu tyro-acetic Take fur example the salt of baryta, the crys- 
talline form of which is identical for the two acids (Rammelsberg, Kryttallograph* 
itch* Chant*, ii, p. 161). 



and, 



Propionate of baryta. Botjro-acetata of baryta. 

To obtain the butyro-acetic acid, it is only necessary to pass a solution of acetate 
and butyrate into a retort containing hot and dilute sulphuric acid, and to condense 
in a conrenient vessel the vapors which are disengaged. The condensed liquid con- 
tains an acid which being neutralized by baryta gives beautiful flat prisms formed of 
batyro-acetate of baryta. These crystals have a greasy feel, and when pulverised 
and thrown into water they acquire a gyratory motion simitar to butyrate of baryta, 
In this case the two acids, acetic and butyric, are evolved in the nascent state, and 
combines to form the bttiyro-acetic acid in question. 
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Abt. XXViiL — Observations on the Sphagna of New Jersey, with 
Description of a New Species ; by C. F. Austin, Curator of Dr. 
Torrey's Herbarium, Columbia College. 

The region in New Jersey known as " The Pines" is literally 
a region of Sphagna. Nine of the ten species and most of the 
varieties noticed in this paper were collected there by the writer 
in October last, in the vicinity of Manchester in Ocean county, 
within the radius of less than half a mile, — the fruits of a few 
hours search. One of them, Sphagnum Sullivantianum, is new to 
science ; another, & molluscum, to the American Continent. 

The bottoms of the ponds in this region are covered to a great 
extent (often to the exclusion of all other plants which usually 
grow in such places) with Sphagnum cuspvfotum var. Torreyanum, 
& macrophyUwm, large forms of S. Pylcesii and with S. Suttivantia- 
num. They are entirely submerged (when at a depth of more 
than three or four feet), or have their tips just peeping from the 
surface of the water, and were all brought up together on the 
boat's oar in the pond at Manchester, from a depth of at least 
six feet 

The more or less inundated marshes on the borders of the 
ponds are filled with Sphagnum cuspidatum 1 running into the 
var. recurvum in the cedar swamps, where this variety abounds, 
and into the var. plumosum in shallow water, — and this appears 
to pass regularly into the var. Torreyanum in deep water. The 
forms of this species which run into the var. recurvum have a 
slender state of & cymbifolium abundantly, and of S molluscum 
sparingly-, mixed with them. The common forms of S. acutifb- 
hum ana & cymbifolium form deep extensive turfs in the cran- 
berry bogs, — these places seeming to be made up of their remains. 

In sandy, grassy Dogs, forming matted masses, & cyckphyttum 
and S Pylcesii are abundant S. rigidim, var. humile, occurs 
sparingly on the dry margins of the ponds. 

Considering the limited time and space over which the search 
extended, and the number of species collected, it is reasonable 
to suppose that others may yet be found in the same locality. 1 

The following brief synopsis includes, I believe, all the Sphagna 
that have thus far been found in New Jersey." 

1. Sphagnum aoutifolittm Ehrh. — Fruits abundantly on the borders 
of sandy swamps, where it is of rather a low stature ; the taller forma 
which grow in peat bogs appear to produce only male flowers ; color be- 
low whitish ; above, brownish tinged with red, often changing to bright 

1 8. tubtcundiun is common in other portions of the State, and may be looked for 
in the same locality as well as all the American species not peculiar to high latitudes. 

9 Since writing the above, I learn from Mr. Sullivant that he has 8. tabular* from 
Quaker Bridge, New Jersey. 
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jrarple in drying. A cinerous-green, rather loosely spreading, sterile form 
is found in miry swamps. 

2. 8ph. Scluvaictianum (sp. nov.) : Speoiosum robustum snbmersum 
▼el nutans: caulis pedalis et ultra firmus simplex vel semel divisue, 
atrato cortical i triplici et quadruplici e oellulis hyalinis spirali-fibrillosis 
porosis formato; ramuli 8-5-fasciculati, quorum 2-3 recnrve-patentee 
densi julaceo-foliosi basi attenuati, 1-8 denexi cauli adpressi graciliores 
laxius foliosi, cellutis oortioalibus spiraliter fibrillosis haud porosis in strato 
duplici dispositis : folia caulina obovato-quadrata toto margins fimbriata, 
oellulis sine poris et fibrillis ; folia ramulorum patulorum inferiora parvula 
semicirculari-ovata, cetera multo majora, media orbiculata cochleariformi- 
eoncava, terminalia elongato-ovata laxiuscula, omnia arete imbricantia 
angustissime marginata, basi unguiculata, dorso ad apicem cucullatam 
papilloeo, toto ambitu (foliis terra inali bus exceptis) eleganter fimbriata, 
rate inferne elongato-rhomboideum apicem versus rbombeum, oellulis 
hyalinis fibrillosis et poris majusculis instructis, oellulis chlorophylloeit ad 
concavam folii faciem positis inque sectione transvorsali triangularibua: 
fructus et flores ignoti. — Manchester Pond, Ooean Co., New Jersey ; col- 
lected October, 1862. 

This fine species has the appearance of an overgrown state of Sph. 
cymbifolium, and possesses in a superlative degree most of the distinctive 
characters of that species, but is at once distinguished by its clavate 
branches with elegantly fringed leaves which are very abruptly contracted 
below into a claw-like base, and have the back at the apex conspicuously 
dark-colored, with cross-section as in S. aeutifolium. The stem-leaves are 
also quite distinct, being usually nearly quadrate, but little if any longer 
than broad, and copiously fringed. 

8. Sph. cymbitouum, Dill. — Allt he specimens that I have examined, 
both from this country and Europe, have the stem-leaves reticulated on 
the border above, — the network often broad and extending slightly be- 
yond the margin, frequently giving the leaf a strongly fringed appearance, 
—and have the lower branch-leaves slightly spinulose-toothed ; spinuto 
abort, distant, erect-appressed, somewhat club-shaped, with the apex 
slightly recurved. The following are the forms that I have observed in 
New Jersey, precisely the same as are found in Europe : — 

a. Densely cespitose, low or tall, mostly of a pale reddish-brown 
color ; stems erect ; branches short, thick, straightish, remote or crowded; 
the loosely imbricated or spreading leaves straight on the back. — (6. con- 
densatum C. Mull. Synop. 1, p. 92.) — Peat bogs and borders of sandy 
swamps ; fruits occasionally ; runs into 

0. More robust, rather loosely cespitose, mostly of a pale glaucous- 
green color; stems ereotish; branches attenuated, recurved, the lower 
rather distant, the upper crowded ; stem leaves with the cells usually des- 
titute of pores and spiral fibres; branch-leaves slightly recurved above 
the middle, («. pycnocladum C. Mull. Synop. 1, p. 92). — Borders of 
swamp and in pastures. Very rare in fruit ; runs into 

y. Loosely spreading and of a dark bluish-green color; stems zigsag ; 
branches less crowded above, — the leaves acuminate, die upper half some- 
what tubular and recurved-squarrulose. (y. equarrulosum C. Mull. Synop. 
1, p. 92). — Miry swamps partly inundated ; sterile. 

Am. Jocb. 8cl— Second Skriss, Vol. XXXV, No. 104.— Mabch, 1868. 
33 
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4. Sph. cyclophyllum. Sail, k Lesqx. — Fotits perichatalibus nt e»teris 
capsulara globosaro includentibus. — Apparently a very distinct species ; 
stem and branch-leaves much larger than in any other, often 2 lines or 
more broad by 2^-8 lines long, with a clasping-perfoliate, constricted, 
distinctly heart-shaped base. — Grassy bogs about Manchester. I have 
seen dwarf forms of this species from Quaker Bridge distributed as " S. 
sedoides Brid." 

5. Sph. PviuBsh, Brid. — Also apparently a very distinct species, and, 
with the preceding (with which it grows, forming thin strata), very dis- 
tinct from S. sedoides. — Color blackish-green ; stems 6 inches long with 
few short recurved-spreadiog branches. Runs into a large dusky-black 
form in the water with stems 1-2 feet long. 

6. Sph. rtgidum, Schimp., var. humile. (S. humile Schimp.) — Stems 
low, 1 inch high, very compact ; capsule nearly included. — Dry margin 
of the pond at Manchester. 

7. Sph. subsbcundum, Nees <fc Hornsch. — Rather loosely cespitose, 
8-5 inches high; color above, a beautiful golden-brown, below, whitish ; 
branches in fours and fives, somewhat crowded, thickish towards the base, 
somewhat attenuated, more or less contorted and of unequal lengths; 
branch-leaves ovate, acuminate, unequally truncate and about 5 -toothed 
at the apex, varying from closely imbricated to spreading, mostly recurved, 
— some are much so, while others on the same branch are straight or even 
slightly incurved ; cells of leaves larger than in any specimens that I have 
seen from other localities, — with numerous small pores. — Meadows and 
pastures in springy places ; sterile. — A form growing in sunken holes, in 
woods partly inundated, is of a pale green color ; stems 0-8 inches long, 
with rather distant branches arranged in fives and sixes; perichfeth lateral. 
At a casual glance it might be mistaken for either S. cymbifoiium or 
S. acutifolium, but particularly for S. cvspidatum ; but it is at once dis- 
tinguished from the first, with which it grows, by its smaller size and acute 
branch-leaves ; from the second by its thickish branches with the leaves 
irregularly imbricated and recurved ; from the last it is very difficult to 
distinguish it when fresh, but in a dry state this is readily done, for it 
then has the leaves straight (not wavy) on the margin ; male plant very 
different from the female, as follows : 

Compactly cespitose, 2-4 inches high; color brownish-green tinged 
with yellow ; branches very short and thick, ovate-lanceolate, very acute, 
nearly straight, the defiexed ones are closely appressed beyond, but not 
at, the tumid base ; branch-leaves large, orbicular-ovate, rounded at the 
5-12 toothed apex, very compactly imbricated, — the cells mostly without 
pores. — Very difficult to distinguish from small forms of Sph. cymbifo- 
Hum, var. a, with which it grows. Bogs and wet meadows : Bergen Co. 

8. Sph. mollusoum, Bruch. — Was found mixed with small forms of 
Sph. cuspidatum from about Manchester, and detected by its elliptical, 
never cuspidate nor recurved, branch-leaves, which are not wavy on the 
margin when dry ; those towards the apex of the branches are smaller 
than the rest, but of the same outline (not narrowed as in most species). 
Resembles S. tabulate Sull., but is a more slender plant, with cross-sec- 
tion of leaf as in S. cuspidatum. 

9. Sph. cuspidatum, Ehrh. — Rather loosely cespitose; large and robust 
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or small and weak; color whitish and greenish ; stems erect, or spreading, 
5-6 inches long ; branches thickish, none closely appressed ; stem and 
perichaetal leaves not fibril lose; the latter crowded at the base of the 
lateral perich&th, often including the capsule ; branch-leaves rather large, 
lanceolate acuminate, broadly margined. — Runs into the var. plumosum. 
— In an inundated peat bog in Bergen Co., there occurs a slender pale- 
green form with loosely spreading and fibril lose perichsetaUeaves, which 
seems to connect this and the var. plumosum with var. laxifolium. 

Var. recurvum. (S. recurvum Beau v.). — Densely cespitose, robust; 
color pale straw-yellow ; stems erect, 5 or 6 inches high ; branches in fours 
and fives, the 2 spreading ones very uniformly recurved, the 2 or 3 defiexed 
ones closely appressed ; branch-leaves small, oblong-lanceolate, strongly 
recurved and conspicuously arranged in 5 straight ranks. Perichteth 
terminal. Runs into the preceding or typical tbrm. — Cedar swamps 
abont Manchester. — There is a deep green, loosely cespitose form in Ber- 
gen Co., which seems to connect this var. with the var. laxifolium. 

Var. plumosum. — Larger than the preceding and much more attenuated 
in all its parts. Sometimes this variety is found scattered and creeping 
on the banks of the small streams in the cedar swamps, when it is much 
condensed, with short, very thick, contorted and much crowded branches, 
giving to the stems an obese appearance, suggestive of huge caterpillars. 
— Shallow water about Manchester. — Very rare in fruit ; runs insensibly 
into 

Var. Torrkyahum. (S. Torreyanum Sull., in Memoirs Amer. Acad. 
Arts and Sciences, new series, >iv, p. 174). — This fine variety (it appears 
to be nothing more) and the var. recurvum seem to represent the two 
extremes of this species, between which there are all manner of inter- 
mediate forms. — Deep water about Manchester. — Probably does not fruit 
except when it occurs in water holes that are partially exsiccated during 
the late summer and early fall months. 

Var. laxifolium. (£. laxifolium C. MUll. Synop. 1, p. 97). — Nearly 
as large as the last and resembling it except in color, which is deep green, 
atem and perichiBtal leaves fibril lose except the margins below, the latter 
loosely spreading ; commonly sterile, but I have a number of fine fruiting 
specimens from partially exsiccated water holes, in low sandy woods in 
Bergen Co., where this variety is common. 

10. Sph. macrophyllum, Bernhardt — This species is often found float* 
ing free, and has much the appearance of the var. Torreyanum of the 
preceding one, and cannot be distinguished from it when in the water 
except by its blackish stem and leaves. It is very apt to be mistaken for 
a decaying state of that plant; for, owing to the complete absence of the 
elastic spiral fibre in the utricles of the leaves, it has a characteristic dead 
appearance when removed from the water, and goes into a shapeless 
mass, — feels as if rotten, and resumes its former fine symmetrical outline 
but slowly, if again restored to its native element. — Abundant in the 
ponds in Ocean Co., where only the large sterile form was found. 

New York, January, 1868. 
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Art. XXTX. — Foreign Correspondence. 

1. On the Science of the International Exhibition. In a letter from 0. C. 
Marsh, B. A., to Prof. Silliman, dated London, Nov. 25, 1862. 

The International Exhibition, which has just closed, contained many 
objects of considerable scientific interest ; and, in accordance with your 
request, I shall endeavor to give a short account of those which seemed 
most worthy of notice. 

In every part of the Exhibition the practical application of the results 
of scientific research, rather than the results themselves, or the methods 
by which they had been accomplished, were especially selected for illus- 
tration. Hence, many of the classes, under which the various articles ex- 
hibited were arranged, contained few if any objects that need here be 
mentioned. In the present communication I shall notice briefly the prin- 
cipal points of Class I, which embraced ^lining, Mineral products, and 
Metallurgy, and without doubt exhibited a fuller and more instructive 
collection of these objects than has ever before been brought together. 

Gold. — The most striking feature in this division, and perhaps in the 
Exhibition itself was the immense quantity of native gold displayed. 
The British colonies of Australia, New Zealand, British Columbia, and 
Nova Scotia contributed most of this, yet nearly every part of the world 
sent its representative specimens, and the collection was interesting, as 
showing the great number of new gold-fields discovered within the last 
few years, and as indicating the almost universal distribution of this 
metal. Most of the gold exhibited possessed in itself nothing of peculiar 
interest, and the processes for its separation, which were shown theoret- 
ically and practically, are generally well known. There was, however, 
in the Zollverein department, a series of specimens (No. 733 1 ) from the 
arsenic works of Reichenstein, in Silesia, illustrating the extraction of 
gold by chlorine water, which seemed worthy of more attention than it 
received. The material used is auriferous mispickel, from which the ar- 
senic is first separated by roasting. 9 

Silver, — The silver, exhibited in Class I, possessed few points worthy 
of mention, many of the most important mines not being represented, 
and others very inadequately. Some beautiful specimens of native silver 
were shown from the government mines of Eongsberg, Norway, and also 
from the Copper mines of Lake Superior; and a good collection of 
various ores from the Washoe mines of California. Specimens of silver* 
glance, horn-silver, and ruby silver, from a new locality in Newfoundland, 
were also exhibited. 

Platinum and the platinum-metals, — The display of platinum, and its 
associated metals, iridium, osmium, palladium, rhodium, and ruthenium, 
was a marked feature in this class. A case in the British department 
(No. 1*71), containing all of these metals in their natural state, most of 
their known compounds, and many illustrations of their practical appli- 
cation, was one of the most interesting objects in the Exhibition, and 

1 The numbers refer to tbe Official Catalogues of the various departments. 
* A series of the Reichenstein specimens illustrating Planner's process was ex- 
hibited in the American Exhibition of 1858, No. 278, Class I. 
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particular notice. A single ingot of pure platinum, weighing 
8200 ounces, Troy, was the most conspicuous object in the case, and af- 
forded a good illustration of the progress which this branch of metal- 
lurgy has recently made in consequence of the researches of Deville and 
others. The fusion of this mass of platinum was effected in an iron box, 
which was lined with small pieces of lime, and covered with a lid of similar 
construction. Two jets from compound blowpipes, using coal-gas and 
oxygen, were directed through the cover upon small pieces of platinum, 
introduced from time to time, and when the whole was completely fused, 
it waa rapidly transferred to a mould. It is claimed that platinum ap- 
paratus, made from a solid ingot, will both be cheaper, and less liable to 
lose its firmness of structure on heating, than when manufactured in the 
usual manner, and the case contained a great variety of such article*. 
Among these was a large boiler for the concentration of sulphuric acid, 
an alembic for separating gold and silver by means of the same acid, 
and a pyrometer for indicating the variations of heat in boilers. Each 
of these articles was said to possess, in design and construction, several 
points of superiority over any similar apparatus hitherto made. Other 
objects of interest were platinum tubes, soldered with the same metal, 
and a sheet of copper, plated with platinum, showing that the many dif- 
ficulties attending the production of these articles have now been suc- 
cessfully overcome. The same case contained an ingot of pure iridium 
weighing 27£ ounces, and a fine display of the natural and artificial 
compounds of this metal, among which were specimens indicating that 
the minute particles of the native alloy of iridium and osmium, formerly 
considered of little value, may be fused together, and thus used for points 
ing gold pens as advantageously as grains of larger size. Palladium, 
rhodium, and ruthenium were also represented by rich series of speci- 
mens, in quantities never before seen. Many other rare and interesting 
substances were exhibited in this case, among which may be mentioned 
various salts of uranium, boron and silicon, fused and crystallized, which 
Deville himself had prepared by the process that bears his name. 

Aluminium. — Aluminium, also, was well represented in the Exhibition, 
and can no longer be regarded merely as a curiosity, since it is evidently 
taking a prominent place among the useful metals. In the British and 
French departments, its practical applications were illustrated by a great 
variety of interesting objects. Some of the more noticeable of these 
were philosophical instruments, for which this metal, from its lightness, 
strength, and difficulty of oxydization, seems so well adapted. Various 
alloys of aluminium, with copper, nickel, and other metals, were exhibited, 
and their usefulness illustrated in a great variety of ways. A series of 
aluminium tubes, in the French department, indicated that the difficult 
problem of soldering this metal has been successfully solved. According 
to the exhibitors, zinc was the solder used, and the operation was per- 
formed in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 

Mercury, — Mercury and its ores were well represented in various parts 
of the Exhibition, the specimens of cinnabar from Almaden in Spain, and 
from the New Almaden mines of California, being especially conspicuous. 
Lead, zinc, cadmium, nickel, cobalt, arsenic, antimony, and many ores of 
these metals, were also fully represented, but the collections contained little 
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of especial interest The display of tin, bismuth, and titanium was quits 
small, the only representations of the last metal being a few rutiles front 
the well known Georgia locality. 

Copper. — Copper ores from nearly every part of the world were exhib- 
ited in this class ; some of the most interesting specimens were very fine 
crystals of the native metal from Lake Superior, boulders of vitreous cop- 
per from a serpentine (" gabbro " of the Italians) dyke at Monte Catani in 
Val di Cecini near Vol terra, in Italy, and a series of the Hungarian gray 
copper ores containing about ten per cent of mercury. 

New Metals. — In the French department, the new alkali metals, caesium 
and rubidium, with some of their salts, were shown ; and also the new 
metal thallium,' the latest result of spectrum analysis. Manganese, ob- 
tained by a new process, was the most interesting object in Class I, of 
the Swiss department. 

Iron and Steel.— Iron was naturally the most prominent object in an 
exhibition like the present, and no small part of the building was occupied 
by its various ores, illustrations of its Metallurgy and its applications, 
Although this collection was far superior in many respects to any hitherto 
made, the recent progress it indicated was rather, greater facilities for the 
production and application of this metal, than any new scientific informa- 
tion in regard to it. The chemistry of iron seems still to remain compar- 
atively unknown. In the British department, some rolled plates for ships 
were fine illustrations of iron manufacture. The largest of these was 18 
tons in weight ; and the shattered fragments of those broken in the recent 
experiments of the English government were also exhibited. Dr. Percy, 
the distinguished metallurgist, who directed the experiments, states that 
an examination of the fractures thus made affords information in regard 
to the internal structure of iron, which other means of 'investigation have 
failed to detect, and that thus far the experiments indicate that the softest 
iron possible is most efficacious in resisting heavy shot. The exhibition 
contained many fine specimens of steel made by Bessemer's process, which 
seems likely to supercede many now iu use. The display of cast steel by 
Krupp of Essen, Prussia, has never been equalled. One of his castings 
weighed 21 tons, aud an examination indicated that its structure was uni- 
form throughout 

Coal and artesian boring. — Different varieties of coal were shown in 
great profusion in Class I, but do not require comment The great waste 
of this substance in the usual methods of mining is now attracting much 
attention, especially in England, and processes for rendering the small coal 
available for fuel were abundant in the exhibition. These were either im- 

E roved grates, or methods for uniting the fine particles of coal, by heat, or 
y some bituminous cement. The apparatus used in boring through 
strata, in searching for coal, or in making artesian wells, formed an in- 
structive series in the French department It was exhibited by Degousee, 
author of " Guide du Sondeur? one of the best works on the subject 

Canadian collections : asterism in Mica. — Among other interesting ob- 
jects in Class I, may be mentioned a collection of the economic minerals 
and crystalline rocks of Canada, sent by the directors of the Geological 
survey. The catalogue describing them is a work of much scientific 

* Exhibited by Mr. Crookes also in the English Department 
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value. In this collection were specimens of a magnesian mica, or phlog- 
opite, from South Burge», which quite recently has been found to ex- 
hibit the rare property of asterism in a remarkable degree. This has led 
to a new examination of the subject, and now this hitherto obscure point 
in optical mineralogy can be readily and satisfactorily explained. The 
asterism of this mica was, I believe, first observed by H. Vogel, of Berlin, 
during a recent visit to the exhibition. On his return he investigated 
the subject in company with Prof. G. Rose, who had observed a similar 
appearance, although "much less distinct, in some varieties of meteoric 
iron. Prof. Rose has just communicated the results of the investigation 
to the Royal Academy of Berlin, 4 and the subject is of such general in- 
terest that the main points of his paper may not inappropriately be given 
in this connection. 

If a thin plate of the mica from South Burgess be held between the 
eye and a light, there will be seen a large and distinct star, composed of 
six rays, and having the light as its central point Between these rays, 
six others, smaller and much less distinct, may be observed. A similar 
star is seen by reflected light, but this is never so clearly defined. By 
holding the mica against the light, and examining it with a magnifying 
glass, a great number of minute prismatic crystals can be detected. Under 
the microscope these become perfectly distinct, and Vogel succeeded in 
photographing them when magnified 500 diameters. Most of the crys- 
tals are elongated, flattened prisms, having the broad lateral planes par- 
allel with the laminae of the mica. Their resemblance to crystals of 
kyanite is quite marked, and it is very probable that they belong to thai 
species. Tabular crystals, also, may be seen, which are apparently quite 
different from the prisms. The crystals, with few exceptions, have a 
definite position in the mica, most of the prisms being parallel to the 
sides of an equilateral triangle, thus making angles of 120° and 60°. 
A few, however, make with the former an angle of 150°; and occasion- 
ally one is seen which has a still different direction. The general position 
of the crystals is best seen when a low power of the microscope is used. 

Since the minute crystals have this regular position in the mica, the 
asterism is easily explained. It is a mere "trellis- appearance 1 ' (Gitterer- 
tcheinung) ; and the rays of the star stand at right angles to the axes of 
those prismatic crystals which make with each other angles of 120°, and 
hence proceed from the center of the star to the middle of the sides of 
the equilateral triangle, with the sides of which the crystals lie parallel. 
As there are a few crystals which make angles of 150° with the former, 
intermediate, and less distinct rays are also observed. If then, a great 
quantity of minute crystals, regularly arranged in a larger crystal, can 
produce asterism, as in this mica, it must appear in other minerals also, 
where this is the case, and probably the cause of the asterism, wherever 
it has been observed, is the same as in the present instance, 

In the same paper, Prof. Rose gave the results of bis examination of 
the asterism in meteoric iron, and referred to the previous investigations 
on this interesting subject. 
London, Nov. 25,1862. 

4 O. Ross, Utber den Atierismu* der Kry Halle, in$bcsondere des Glimmer* und 
de* McUoreiaen*. Oct 80, 1862. See also PhiL Mag., Jan. 1868. 
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2. Correspondence of Jerome Nicklh, dated at Nancy, France, Nov. 2, 

1862. 

Obituary. — Death has lately made great ravages in the scientific world 
in France. Among those who have deceased since the date of my last 
correspondence, should especially be mentioned J)e Senarmont, 1 who was 
at once a physicist, a mineralogist and a crystallographer ; Count de 
Oasparin, distinguished as an agriculturist, after having sustained an 
important political position ; and Jomard the archeologist and geographer 
and the last survivor of the " Institut d } Egypt" that celebrated institu- 
tion which was formed during the French revolution in connection with 
the Expedition to Egypt. The following particulars may be mentioned 
concerning: these three savants. 

Henri Hurran de Stnarmont, born at Broue (Eure et Loir) Sept 6th, 
1808, died suddenly July 4th, 1862, at the age nearly of 54 years. Of a 
distinguished family, he received a complete education, having entered the 
Polytechnic School in 1826 which he left to enter the School of Mines. 
In 1848 he was promoted to the rank of engineer in chief of mines, and in 
1852 was elected a member of the Academy of Sciences, in the section 
of Mineralogy, in the place of Beudant For many years he delivered the 
course of lectures on Mineralogy at the School of Mines. The works 
which he has published are numerous and varied, as is well known to the 
readers of this Journal, in which they have often been noticed. 

We enumerate the following titles of his works, viz. " Modifications 
que la rSflexion eur un miroir mStallique imprime awe rayons de lumiere 
polarish" "Reflexion et double refraction de la lumiere par Us cristaux 
doues de Vopaciti metallique." " Conductibiliti des substances cristaU 
lines pour la chaUur." " Conductibiliti des cristaux pour Mectriciti de 
tension." "Formation des miner aux par vote humide dans Us gites m4- 
talliferes concritionnis" "Formation par vote humide du corindon et du 
diaspore." "Proprietes optiques bi-refringentes des corps isomorphesP 
"Proprietis et formes cristallines des Micas." "Production artificieUe 
du polychr&sme dans Us substances cristallise'es" " Memoir es eur la 
double refraction." "Forme cristalUne du Silicium. n "Modes d'accro- 
issement des cristaux et causes de variations des formes secondaires.™ 

He was also connected as joint author with a great number of reports 
to the Academy upon different questions of physics, mineralogy, and 
crystallography. 

He determined a great number of crystalline forms, which have been 
published by Rammelsberg in his " Krystallographische C hemic" and 
has made known in France, by an excellent translation, the treatise of 
Prof. Miller on Crystallography. 

De 86narmont was highly appreciated by Biot, who aided him much 
in his career, and left to him his sympathy for young students and his 
aversion to public functions which do not belong to the domain of 
science ; withal he was exceedingly modest; elected in 1853 to the posi- 
tion of perpetual Secretary in the Academy of Sciences in place of 
Arago, he declined to accept it :* and upon his death-bed he directed 
that no eulogy should be pronounced at his tomb. He left many uned- 

1 Ses this Journal [2], xxxiv, 804. » This Journal, [2], xvii, S6*. 
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Hed works which it is proper to hope will soon be published. His last 
labors were the publication of the works of Fre3nel by virtue of a com- 
mission with which he had been charged by the Minister of Public In- 
struction. He had collected with care the scattered materials and had 
written a great number of explanatory notes. He bad not had time to 
complete this work so earnestly waited for by men of science, which how- 
ever will be publisher) ere long. 

Adrian Etienne Pierre Be Gasparin was born at Orange (Vaucluse), 
June 29th, 1783. His fatheV was a celebrated member of the Con- 
vention, and was distinguished at the siege of Toulon. Bonaparte, the 
exile of St. Helena, remembered in his will this young commander of 
artillery, who was afterwards a general, bequeathing a sum of money to 
the children of this revolutionary hero. They had no need of it, how- 
ever, as they possessed an ample fortune. 

The savant whom we have just mentioned was at first a soldier. 
Wounded in 1808, in the campaign in Poland, he retired to his home, 
devoted himself to the study of the natural sciences, and became noted 
for his interesting memoirs upon agriculture which obtained for hira 
a distinguished position among cotemporary agriculturists. After the 
revolution of 1880, he was successively prefect, peer of France, Under 
Secretary of State, then Minister of the Interior (1886), and lastly Min- 
ister of Commerce and Agriculture. During his progress to power, he 
constructed roads in Corsica, reformed the discipline of prisons, and re- 
placed the chain gang by portable cells. Returning to private life, in 
1840, he resumed his agricultural studies. At this time he was elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, in the section of Agriculture, in 
place of Turpin. He devoted himself only to agriculture, and merited 
the title of successor of Olivier de Serres, whoso descendant he was by 
reason of the marriage of one of his ancestors with the daughter of the 
founder of French agriculture. 

Among his works should be mentioned especially his Traiti d 1 Agri- 
culture (6 vols, in 8vo.), his memoirs upon the multiplication of races, 
upon the contagious diseases of sheep, upon the raising of merino sheep, 
on the culture of madder, and of the mulberry. He made extensive 
investigations in meteorology, especially upon the distribution of rain, 
and published valuable experiments upon solar radiation. He died at 
Orange, his native village, the 7th of September, 1862. French agricul- 
turists have already commenced a subscription for the erection of a statue 
to his memory. 

Ed. Franpoie Jomard was born at Versailles, Nov. 22, 1777. He left 
the polytechnic school in 1794 and entered as geographical engineer 
hi the school of surveying, (Ecole de Oeographie du Cadastre). At the 
age of 21 he joined the expedition to Egypt At the commencement of 
the campaign he took part in forming a topographical plan of Alexan- 
dria, measured and drew the less known monuments under the direction 
of Monge, read upon this subject various memoirs at the Institute of 
Cairo, and collected, in company with the savants and artists chosen for 
this scientific mission, the materials which have been incorporated in 
numerous works. On his departure from Egypt, contrary winds having 
detained him in the Archipelago, he took the opportunity to explore the 

Am. Joub. 8cl— Second 8bues, Vol. XXXV, NO. 104.— Marc*, 1808. 
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Ionian Isles. Having been engaged on the " Dueripthn de VEgypU? he 
afterwards became secretary of the commission appointed to publish the 
labors of the Egyptian Institute, which was important chiefly by reason 
of the interest which it inspired for Napoleon, and because most of its 
members became distinguished men. 

In 1826, after much effort, he succeeded in establishing the Egyptian 
school of Paris. Every year the Egyptian government sends to Paris a 
certain number of young men to pursue their studies. The Viceroy of 
Egypt, Said-Pacha, is a graduate of this school. In 1828 Jomard was 
appointed administrator of the Bibliothique for the new department of 
geography and travels, and was at the same time charged with the organ- 
ization of this service, an organization of great advantage to history, 
science, commerce and travels. The most of the works of Jomard relate 
to geography, of which they include all branches. 

Publication of the works of Luvouier.— -It was in 1836 at the College 
of France, in the course of his celebrated lectures on chemical philoso- 
phy, that Dumas undertook, as he says, the solemn engagement of col- 
lecting and publishing the complete works of Lavoisier. Since that time 
he has never ceased to be occupied with this idea ; searching for docu- 
ments in the papers of the family of Lavoisier, in the collections of auto- 
graphs of various amateurs, , and in the registers of the laboratory of 
the founder of chemistry. Dumas has succeeded in producing a com- 
plete work, full of new documents, as we have already mentioned, in our 
correspondence of the month of April, 1861, vol. xxxii, p. 99. 

The funds for printing it have not been wanting : on the one hand 
the French booksellers could not do better than to undertake the publi- 
cation of this work ; on the other, the family of Lavoisier demanded the 
honor of publishing this monument to his memory ; the citv of Paris 
also claimed the same honor, and the Minister of Public Instruction, 
in the name of the state, claimed the right of paying this sacred 
debt of science to genius and misfortune. Consequently, the works of 
Lavoisier will be published at the expense of the government, but the 
family of the illustrious chemist add to the first volume a portrait of the 
philosopher. 

The volume about to be published is the second : it contains 61 me- 
moirs of Lavoisier composed during 22 years comprised between the dates 
of 1770 and 1792. " These are," says Mr. Dumas, " the memoirs char- 
acteristic of his work. After a careful examination I have resolved to 
arrange them in their chronological order giving to each its proper char- 
acter and nomenclature, and to avoid adding, without the most absolute 
necessity, the least note to a text which in its admirable clearness had no 
need of annotation." 

The note froze which we cite these quotations was read lately by Du- 
mas to the Paris Academy of Sciences. It is full of new and unpub- 
lished details in regard to the scientific life of Lavoisier, and a most inter- 
esting appreciation of his services. The reader will find it in the Comptes 
Bendus for Sept. 29th, 1862, pp. 526-528.' 

* In the session of the Academy Nov. 10th, Beoquerel communicated a notice of 
& number of manuscripts of Lavoisier discovered in the public library of the city of 
Orleans by Loiselell, the librarian ; he enumerates and analyses the chief of these 
documents, treating of political economy, of canals, of the junction of the Loire to 
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(hone and Nitrous Acid. — Fixation of Nitrogen in Plants.* — For some 
time we have observed a certain change in the results of the labors of 
Schdnbein. Where once he recognised only ocone he discovers now only 
nitrous acid or nitrite of ammonia. We are far from denying the im- 
portance, utility and scientific bearing of the researches of the learned 
chemist of Basle. But as one becomes somewhat acquainted with this 
subject it is evident that Schdnbein has done iustice tardily to those who 
have preceded him in this question. Of thin number is T. Sterry Hunt, 
who, as our readers will remember, long since showed that nitrite of am- 
monia may be formed by means of nitrogen and water (this Journal, 
is], xzxii, 109), and thus led the way to a new theory or nitrification. 
This is what Boettger arrived at, who first announced that nitrite of am- 
monia is a constant product of all combustion in the air. 

The important discoveries which Schdnbein has since made, and which 
are explained in the Journal fur PrakU Chemie, lxxxvi, 129, and in the 
Journal de Pharmaeie et de Chimie, xli and xlii, fully show that this 
point was entirely developed by T. Sterry Hunt, and became thus the 
occasion of objections which have been frequently made to the employ- 
ment of paper saturated with starch and iodid of potassium (or ozon- 
oinetric paper) for determining the presence of ozone in the air. Since 
by the sole fact of the evaporation of the water an appreciable quan- 
tity of nitrons acid or of nitrite of ammonia is produced, and since this 
product is increased when the water contains calcareous substances, it is 
evident that the coloration which is observed upon the ozonometrie paper 
-which has been exposed to moisture in contact with air does not indicate 
the presence of ozone, but only the greater or less energy with which 
the nitrite of ammonia is produced during the evaporation of the water 
which moistens the sensitive paper. 

Another point of the highest importance which follows from these 
researches relates to vegetable physiology, viz*, the assimilation of nitro- 
gen by plants. This great question, which has been for some years so 
vigorously debated in France, and over the whole world of science, and 
which experiments tend to resolve affirmatively, the last researches of 
Schdnbein elucidate by a fact previously unnoticed. Nitrite of ammonia 
is formed simply by the evaporation of the moisture collected by the 
leaves of plants (Journal de Pharmaeie et de Chimie, Oct 1S02, p. 840); 
it is also formed every time that a body is burned in the air (boettger 
confirmed by Schdnbein) ; in the same manner its production accompanies 
a great number of chemical reactions, when they take place in the pret- 
ence of air. 

We thus find more sources of AmONO s than are necessary to ex- 
plain the important feet, discovered by Boussingault,* of the nitrifica- 

the Eore and to the Setae, on savings' banks, assurance, Ac He ends by the ex* 
clamation u Honnenr an grand chimiste ! honnenr an grand dtoyen l" 

Abb£ Mognio remarks in Comnoe (Nov. 14), 'it was not difficult to see that this 
communication annoyed M. Dumas, who considered himself alone entitled to explore 
the rich mine of the inedited works of Lavoisier.' 

4 An abstract of Schonbein's results has already been given on p. 111-118 of this 
volume. See also beyond, Hunt's note of reclamation on this discovery; also Pro! 
Hoofs correspondence, p. 271 (beyond), 

* See his work entitled, "Agronomie, Chimie AgricoU et Pkynokgu." See also 
this Journal, [2], six, p. 409. 
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tion of fallow land, to account for the origin of nitrogen in plants which 
have been raised out of contact with sources of ammonia. 9 

In a similar way we can explain the source of nitrogen in myco- 
derms, without supposing the intervention of a peculiar property of these 
cryptogams as was done recently by Jodin, a physiologist who ob- 
served that solutions containing sugar, tartaric acid, glycerine and phos- 
phates, and free from nitrogenous compounds, organic or mineral, were 
yet able to produce rich mycodermic vegetables containing in the dry 
condition 4 to 6 per cent of nitrogen. 

Enclosed in tubes hermetically sealed, in presence of an artificial at* 
mosphere of oxygen and nitrogen, we easily show, says Jodin, a very 
notable absorption of nitrogen, and this absorption continues, within cer- 
tain limits, even when the liquid contains an appreciable proportion of 
ammonia or of an albuminoid substance, such as milk. The absorption 
is measured by tho development of vegetation. This absorption of ni- 
trogen is explained by the formation of nitrite of ammonia which, as 
Schoubein has shown, always takes place in these conditions. The my- 
codermic plants are able to facilitate it by reason of their avidity for the 
salts of ammonia, which they take up in proportion to their production, 
and constantly freeing the soil they maintain it in a condition to form 
new proportions of nitrites. 

The process employed by Schonbein to detect the presence of nitrous 
acid consists, (as is well known,) in the use of a solution of search con- 
taining iodid of potassium, which he pours into the liquid to be exam- 
ined, and to which be adds a little very dilute sulphuric acid. We may 
observe that this reaction serves quite as well to recognize the presence 
of ozone, chlorine, bromine, or iodine, as of aqua-regia, hypochloroos, 
or hypobromous acid : in fine, that, without wishing to throw any doubt 
upon the results obtained by Schonbein, we may still inquire whether 
it is proper to attribute to nitrous acid all the colored reactions produced 
in starch. For example, Schonbein admits that both the mortar of old 
walls and urbe contain great quantities of nitrous acid (Journ. de Phar- 
made et de Chimie, xli, 431), but it is sufficient that these substances 
contain cblorids, which is a constant fact — and frequently also nitrites. 
In presence of sulphuric acid, the alkaline chlorids give chlorohydrio 
acid, which, with nitric acid, also set free, produces aqua-regia, the action 
of which upon iodid of potassium is well known. 

Since this objection was presented to Schonbein (who formally re- 
jected it), he appears suddenly to have taken it into consideration, for 
now he does not know vhether the nitrous reaction produced by urine is 
due to the nitrous acid which it contains as such, or whether the aqua- 
regia is produced as we have just suggested. — (See Journ. de Pharmacie, 
for November, 1862.) 

Electro-metallurgy. — A new kind of industrial Painting. — This new 
kind of painting, which is just now being applied to many monuments 
recently constructed in Paris, was invented by the artizan who estab- 
lished in France the electro-metallurgy of copper, Mr. Oudry, who, by a 
very simple process, has succeeded by the aid of electricity in covering 

• On these question!) fee also " Le^ont faitet a la Sociiti Chiniiqua de Paris en 
1861," p. 136, Ac. Paris, chez Uachette. 
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•tatties and other ornaments in iron or brass with a thin foyer of copper. 
One of his last works was the galvanic coppering of the monumental 
fountains in the Place de la Concorde. Three months sufficed him for 
covering 190,000 kilograms of iron with a layer of copper two millime- 
tres in thickness, weighing nearly 16,000 kilograms. Persons who know 
that iron rapidly oxydizes in the presence of a layer of copper which 
covers it galvanoplastically would not anticipate very great durability for 
these works of art. They will have a different opiniou when they know 
that the layer of gaivanoplastic copper is nowhere in contact with the 
nucleus of iron, and that the two metallic surfaces are completely isolated 
from each other by a kind of varnish or glazing, which is applied with a 
brush and which dries very rapidly by reason of the benzine which it 
contains. The real novelty of the process consists in the applicatiou of 
this enamel and in the means employed for handling easily the huge 
pieces of metal on which the copper is to be deposited. 

It is well known that the glazing is rendered a conductor by a layer of 
graphite. The piece to be coppered is plunged into the bath of the sul* 
phate of copper and there acts as the negative metal ; it is connected 
with the zinc pole or positive metal contained in porous vessels filled with 
acidulated water ; these porous vessels are also placed in the bath. The 
whole as we see is an inversion of the pile of Daniel). Frequently also 
the porous vessels are replaced by bladders. The coppering of the two 
monumental fountains at the Place de la Concorde required the employ- 
ment of 6700 bladders. 

When the layer of varnish is well applied there is no danger of the 
ozydation of the iron. It is thought that a greater difficulty may arise 
from the unequal expansion of the two metals. The coefficient of dila- 
tion of cast iron is 0*00111, while the coefficient for copper is 0*00171. 
Although this danger is exaggerated, we should remember that the gai- 
vanoplastic copper is very porous. The copper 13 also very friable and 
easily pulverized. It is with this copper, reduced to an impalpable pow* 
der, that Mr. Oudry has effected his new style of painting ; the powdered 
copper is diffused in varnish prepared in benzine, which serves for a coat- 
ing to the brass or iron which it is proposed to cover with copper by 
this process. 

As we see, the preparation of this color is not difficult, and it is pre* 
pared without very great expense. It is easily applied to wood, plaster, 
cement, brass or iron, and also to the hulls of ships. It forms a perfect 
covering, dries rapidly, and takes an agreeable lustre susceptible of re- 
ceiving, by means of chemical agents, the tone of bronze, bright or dark, 
rerd-autique, or Florence green, which has never before been communi- 
cated to pure copper. Ornaments in brass or statues in plaster, when 
painted in this manner, lose none of their most delicate details, and they 
assume completely the appearance of objects in bronze. Even statues 
in plaster appear to resist remarkably inclement conditions of the atmos- 
phere. Oudry has recently mingled with his glazing colors having a 
basis of lead, zinc, or other substances commonly used for painting build- 
ing*, and he has learned that this substitution may be made with ad- 
vantage. Painting with the glazing, which at Paris they call metallic 
painting because it contains a small quantity of porphyrized copper, dries 
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more rapidly than the old kind of paint, after the second day it ceases 
to emit any odor, and furthermore it presents a very fine grain and shines 
with vivid brightness. Since by reason of the discovery of nitro-benzine 
and aniline the price of benzine has considerably advanced, Ondry has 
commenced to use instead the mineral oil which Canada and Pennsyl- 
vania send to Europe in such great quantities. This new employment, 
if it becomes general, cannot fail to dethrone oil of turpentine and the 
drying oils. 

By mixing the powder of galvanoplastic copper with certain fatty oils, 
Oudry obtained very beautiful greens of varied hues. 

Oxygen Gas to counteract Gangrene. — In our last communication we 
referred to the satisfactory results obtained by the use of carbonic acid 
gas in the treatment of obstinate ulcers. In the Hospital Hotel Dieu at 
Paris, experiments have been made which induce the belief that it is pos- 
sible to cure gangrenous limbs by exposing them to an atmosphere of 
oxygen. The following circumstances have led to these experiments. 
Quite recently a young physician, in a thesis submitted to the Faculty of 
Medicine, put forth this opinion that " Gangrene consisted essentially in 
ike diminution or absence of the oxygen necessary to the integrity of the 
life of a tissue? The author of this proposition, Maurice Raynaud, de- 
duced it from chemical analyses of gangrenous parts. 

Upon this conclusion, Dr. Laugier, Surgeon -in-chief at Hotel Dieu, 
bases the treatment under consideration. At the very time when he read 
the thesis of Dr. Raynaud, he had a case of spontaneous gangrene under 
his care at Hotel Dieu ; the idea occurred to him to expose the gan- 
grenous parts to an atmosphere of oxygen. The patient was 75 years of 
age ; the disease was seated in one foot, one toe being already mortified ; 
the skin upon the small part of the foot was painful and altered in color, 
and the foot itself even in danger of destruction. The member was placed 
in a simple apparatus which was arranged to disengage oxygen continu- 
ously without requiring to be renewed. In a very little time, says Dr. 
Laugier, the gangrene was arrested, and the parts menaced returned to a 
healthy state. The eschar upon the toe disappeared little by little, a 
cicatrix formed and the disease was cured. 

A second experiment was made in the same hospital upon another 
patient also 75 years of age. A rapid change took place in the condi- 
tion of the ulcer which promptly advanced to a cure. 

If these facts are confirmed in other cases of spontaneous gangrene, 
this observation will prove of great service to humanity, and a new proof 
of the advantage to physicians from the pursuit of chemistry. The fol- 
lowing fact, taken from the works of French physicians, shows that what 
is here claimed for chemistry may also be affirmed of natural history. 

Treatment of Tubercular Leprosy, or the Red Disease of Cayenne. — 
About 30 years ago, Dr. Quyon, residing in a tropical country, was a 
witness of the liveliest anxiety of a family in which the elder son, from 
ten to twelve years of age, became affected with tubercular leprosy 
developed spontaneously. A son and a daughter still remained to the 
parents. Dr. Quyon, having been requested to examine the young 
patients, recognized upon their little bodies indications of the dreaded 
disease. These indications consisted in rose-red spots upon the skin, 
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with insensibility. This was the red disease of Cayenne, the first stage, 
within the tropics, of tubercular leprosy. As he was reminded of this 
terrible disease, Gayon advised to remove the young patients from the 
influence of the climate, and to send them as soon as possible to France, 
basing his opinion upon a well known fact in natural history. 

The Bed Disease of Cayenne is said to be a product of the country : 
it ought therefore to happen with this disease as with plants of the same 
country, the seeds of which when transported to France do not develop, 
although some of them may germinate. 

The afflicted family were in affluent circumstances, and their decision 
was soon formed, they settled their affaire and removed to France. Thia 
took place in 1826, and what was the result? Just what had been an- 
ticipated. The disease was not indeed healed, for the marks which 
already existed remained as they were ; but its progress was arrested 
and the spots did not increase in extent. Becoming adults, the two 
young people were married, and both had children, of both sexes, with- 
out the occurrence of anything extraordinary in regard to the health of 
either. 

Preservation of Wood. — It has long been known that wood may 
be preserved by carbonizing its surface, and in the country this method 
is generally adopted when piles or posts are planted in the earth, because 
that wood thus treated very completely resists the action of both air 
and water. At the commencement of the present century, Berthollet 
proposed to carbonize the interior of casks designed to contain portable 
water for the use of mariners, but he did not succeed in any prompt 
and sure method of effecting this carbonization in a uniform manner. 
Such a method has now been discovered and its application in govern- 
ment vessels is commenced. 

The process of Mr. de Lapparent, consists in directing, against the 
surface of wooden structures to be preserved, a jet of inflammable gas 
which burns the wood to the depth of about one fourth of a millimetre. 
The operation is performed in the interior as well as the exterior of 
casks after they are entirely set up and ready to be cased. 

[The jet which is best adapted to this purpose is that known as Dan- 
ielPs jet, the coal gas being in the exterior envelope, and the air from a 
smith's bellows being blown through the interior pipe. I have repeated 
Mr. Lapparent's process with satisfaction, and have advised its adoption 
in the Ainerican iron clad Navy. — s.] 

In localities where illuminating gas is not available Lapparent recom- 
mends to use the u water gas? obtained by passing a current of vapor 
of water over incandescent charcoal, which burns by depriving the water 
of oxygen and gives off hydrogen and oxyd of carbon, which in the 
absence of a gasometer are conducted directly to the point where the 
charring of the wood is to be performed. 

An idea may be obtained of the economy of this application from a 
consideration of the fact that war vessels require for repairs of water 
casks after five years' service ££ of the cost of their construction. 

The Orleans railroad company have already applied this process to 
the preservation of railroad-ties. 20 kilometers of such ties have 
already been laid down, and we shall soon learn the results. Finally, 
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the government of Holland have made use of the same process for car* 
bonizing timbers 5 or 6 metres in length, designed to be buried in the 
earth for strengthening the dykes, which in that country require con- 
tinual repairs. 

The Ceramic Arts of the London Exhibition. — For the following 
review we are indebted to Mr. Salvetat, director of the manufactory of 
Sevres, and member of the Jury of the Exhibition. One general fret, 
he remarks, is presented by the Exhibition of 1802, and this fact is ob- 
served in the ceramic products as well as in very many others. 

France, skillful in details, does not possess that happy talent for 
practical application which we observe in the Anglo-Saxon race, with 
their abundant resources, perfect workmanship, admirable fabrics, and 
industrial organization. But we find in England few of the novel ideas 
of which such a suggestive collection is crowded into the Ceramic Courts 
of the French. 

In the French department, we find numerous exhibitors who, in differ- 
ent ways, are engaged in producing ornamental ceramic objects by the 
application of fine arts to manufactures, but they are deficient in certain 
practical notions of technology so fully developed by English manufac- 
turers. Artistic taste has however increased in a surprising manner in 
England since the Exhibition of 1851. Messrs. Minton, Copeland and 
Wedgewood, have shown with what rapidity change is possible in that 
country which some have represented as entirely destitute of artistic 
tendency. 

Some improvements which French industry has introduced into the 
ceramic art are worthy of mention. 

To the Imperial manufactory at Sevres is due the development of 
processes by the aid of which objects are formed of an entire piece in 
colored porcelain mass decorated at a high temperature without re- 
peated bakings. 

The number of metallic oxyds which it is possible to introduce into 
the mass has, as a consequence, considerably increased, and substances 
have been added capable of correcting the excess of fusibility of the clays 
thus colored. Again, it has been found that the action of the oxygen in 
flame and of the products of incomplete combustion modifies the shade 
of the clays, and produces with one and the same material very different 
colors. Thus, with the oxyd of chromium in a reducing atmosphere a 
blue shade is obtained, while with an oxydizing atmosphere a green color 
is produced, showing ruby red in the light. With the oxyd of uranium, 
in an oxydizing atmosphere, a pure yellow is bronght out, and hues 
varying from reddish brown to black in the reducing atmosphere. 

1 would also call attention to the successful efforts made in the 
manufactory of Bordeaux to replace the old potter's wheel by mechan- 
ical means. 

The art of brilliant gilding, whereby the cast leaves the mould with 
a metallic lustre without recourse to burnishing, has been largely devel- 
oped at the hands of its discoverers, the Messrs. Dutertre. The discov- 
ery of other metallic lustres made by Messrs. Gil let and Brianchon ; the 
application of chrome-lithography to the decoration of pottery ; the em- 
ployment of a vacuum, or of compressed air, to obtain perfect impressions 
in moulds, are equally interesting results, honorable to French industry* 
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"The employment of chromo-lithography appeared, it is true, in the 
exhibitions of Spain and of the Zollverein. .But it should be stated that 
at Seville it was introduced under a license from a French patent, and 
that in Germany the specimens exhibited showed the application of the 
art to be in a rudimentary condition." 

Mr. Salve tat remarks also that the English exhibitors have produced 
a new ceramic composition which is a perfect imitation of ivory. The 
process of its manufacture has not been made known. 

Bibliography ; Recent publications by Hachettr & Co., Paris. 

Ltfons de Chimie et de Physique Prof tub* en 1861 & la SocUti Chimiqua & 
Pari*. — These lectures belong to the aeries which we noticed last year, and they 
have met with the same success, for the lecturers have treated only of subjects in 
which they have made extensive researches and important discoveries. The fol- 
lowing are the subjects treated : 

On the fusion of platinum and the production of high temperatures; by Mr. De- 
bray (the associate of St Claire Deville). 

On the optical study of sound ; by Mr. Lissajous. 

On nitrification and uses of nitrates in vegetation ; by Mr. Goes. 

On the luminous effects resulting from the action of light upon different bodies; 
by E. Becquercl. 

On the organized corpuscles which exist in the atmosphere ; being an examination 
of the doctrine of spontaneous generation ; by Mr. Pas.teur. 

Entretiem Pbpulaires d V Association Bslytechnique ; 2nd scries, 1863, in 12mo. This 
Tolume contains a series of lectures delivered by Bobinet upon the physics of the 
globe.— Geoffroy St. Hilaire, upon acclimation.— Bouchardat, upon the abuse of fer- 
mented drinks.— Perdonnet, upon great inventions.— Homberg, upon the bleaching 
of linen. 

Briguct.— Manuel de Te'Ugraphie EUctrique, 4th edition, 1 vol. In 12mo, with figures, 
1882. This volume is divided into four parts. The first contains the principles of 
Physics indispensable to the study of telegraphy. The second, the arrangement of 
the apparatus most frequently employed. Third^ the study of telegraph lines, aerial, 
subterranean and submarine. Fourth, applications of electricity connected with 
electric telegraphy, such as electric clocks and domestic annunciators. 

Mr. Breguet, who is a member of the Bureau of Longitude, has under his direction 
all that relates to electric telegraphy, and to accurate apparatus in which elec- 
tricity plays a part ; his book has therefore an importance perfectly legitimate. 

Mayer et Pierson, — La Photographic considirie commc art et comme Industrie. 1 vot 
In 12mo. Mayer and Pierson are the photographers who by their beautiful works have 
recently caused it to be decided that photography is an arty and that therefore it 
has in its sphere the same claim as the painter at his canvass and the sculptor at his 
statue. Their book does not give all the details of the photograph business, but 
It gives definite directions in regard to the manner of placing objects in such a man- 
ner as to make them appear to advantage. They also give interesting details of the 
early history of photography and its relation to Daguerre and Niepcc, and finally 
they close with the history of the grand civil suit which resulted in giving aid to 
photography and In causing photographs to be received in the exhibition of works 
of art. 

Aug. DupeyraL — Canal Maratime de Junction de V Ocean d la Jfediterranie, a brochure 
fa 8vo. — Here is the complete realization of an idea of the 17th century, to wit : to 
unite Bordeaux to the Mediterranean, so that ships of large tonnage may be relieved 
from the necessity of going around Spain by way of the Straits of Gibraltar. This 
idea is now important as following the cutting through of the isthmus of Suez, and 
will thus serve to bind together the West and the Orient. 

Aeh. FUlia&.—Geograph\e Physique et JMitique de VAlgerie. 1 volume in 12mo.— This 
work, which gives important details of statistics, closes with a geographical and 
historical dictionary of all the localities belonging to this French province. 

Se'duTot. — Histoire des Arabes, a volume 12mo with one plate. The subject of Alge- 
ria is ably treated in this book, in which the author proves that the Arab race was 
much better fitted for the pursuit of mathematics, geography and astronomy than 
the Hindoos or the Chinese ; he has taken this nation at its origin, and has studied it 
with care in the different phases of Its existence. 

Am. Jour. Scl— Second Series, Vol. XXXV, No. 101— March, 1868. 
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La&etURoche— Unite 1 dm Race* JBumataa, a brochure in 8vo. The author decides 
In favor of this unity, after a profound examination of the moral nature of man in 
connection with an examination of physical facta which have been demonstrated by 
different observers. 

Ch.Musut.— JJ^ro^nitfewWn^i^lioii^^ton^ in 4to with plates. Mr. Mussel Is 
a great partisan of spontaneous generation, which he supports by observations 
which be has made with care in common with Joly of Toulouse. 

By H. Bossahgb, Quel Voltaire, 25, Paris. 

AchvUe Deleue.-^CarteAgronomique dm Environs de /tori*, 186&— For some time past 
they have undertaken, in France, to represent the vegetable world and its com- 
position by special charts called Cartel Agronomiqum. The chart which Delesse 
has made of the environs of Paris has a special interest because it makes known 
more completely the Parisian soil recently so deeply explored for the sake of the 
quarries or building stone which it contains. One peculiar feature of this soil is 
that the quarries are all in the valleys or upon the slopes of the hills, while the tops 
of the hills are sandy. The three elements of arable soil, the calcareous, the clayey, 
and the sandy, are largely represented in the soil of Paris, while the proportions 
vary considerably. These proportions are clearly shown in the chart of M. Delesse 
by the aid of well selected colors. [We acknowledge the reception of this brochure 
from the author.— Ed*A. 

Biguyerde ChancourtoU—ViB TeRurique.— This work consists of a natural classifica- 
tion of simple bodies as well as of organic radicals, effected by means of a system 
of * hellcoid ' and numerical classification. This classification which depends espe- 
cially upon the physical properties of bodies, conduces, very frequently, to results 
which accord with chemical observations. It was thus that the place of rubidium 
was marked upon the helix of M. de Chancourtois before that he knew the physical 
properties of tills metal ; so also the simple bodies which we have named semi-met* 
als (Journal de Pharmacia, xl, p. 23) nnd which as we have seen form a class by 
themselves, appear in the table of M. de Chancourtois under the name of inter- 
mediate bodies, results to which M. de Chancourtois has been led from considera- 
tions totally different from our own. The same considerations led him to double 
certain equivalents, such as C, O, 8, Se, Te, Ac, just as has been done in the nota- 
tion of Gerhardt. These parallel coincidences are certainly not accidental, they 
reveal a fundamental law of which the " vie teUuriaue n appears to give the key. 

A. Scheurer-Kestner. — Principe* EUmentairm de la Thiorit Chiniique dee Type* Ap- 
pUquJe aux Combination* Orgattiques. — The leisure imposed by a political imprison- 
ment has given to the author, a young chemist full of ardor, the idea of making 
for the chemical theory uppermost in his mind a sort of catechism for the use of 
persons who desire to become acquainted with this theory, deduced from the labors 
of Laurent and Gcrhardt, of Dumas, Wurtz, Hoffman, Williamson, T. Sterry Hunt, 
Ac. This theory is explained with great clearness and supported by numerous 
examples. 

Boumingault.— Agronomic, Chimie Agricole et Phytiologie, tome II.— This second 
volume is occupied for the most part with the great question of nitrification, and 
the assimilation of nitrogen by plants. All these questions are examined with the 
well known talent of Boussingault, and all lead Invariably to this conclusion, that 
if plants derive nitrogen from the atmosphere it is not taken np in the form of 
nitrogen gas. Upon this subject the author cites numerous observations made by 
Messrs. Lawcs, Gilbert, nnd Pugh. 

H. Laurent — Tfieorie de*84rie*. — The name of the author and the title of the work, 
lead one to suppose that he refers to the homologous series ; this is an error. The 
work is devoted to mathematical analysis and the application of this theory to the 
calculus of transcendental expressions. It was at the polytechnic school, which he 
he lias left, that M. H. Laurent composed this valuable work. Our readers will learn 
with pleasure that this young mathematician is the son of Augustc Laurent, the 
gre it chemist, whose blograpny we have given in this Journal, (pj, xvi, p. 108). 

J. Nickle*.—TheorU Phymlque den Odeure et de* Saveur*. A brochure in svo, 1S63.— 
The author lias taken the idea of this work from what has been previously stated, 
(this Journal, [2], xxviii, p. 427). This question, at once so interesting and so little 
studied, has in the new work been thoroughly examined upon theoretical considera- 
tions and also experimentally. 
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8. Correspondence of T. Story Huwt, F.R.S. (In a letter to the Editors, 
dated Montreal, February l v 1803.) 

Gentlemen, — You have given, on page 113 of this volume, an abstract 
of Schonbein's and Bottger's important observations upon the formation 
of a nitrite with ammonia, at the expense of water and atmospheric ni- 
trogen. May I beg of you, as ah important part of the history of this sub- 
ject, and especially as an explanation of the theory of the reaction, to 
reproduce from the L. E. and D. Philos. Magazine for January, 1 863, the 
following translation of a note On the nature of Nitrogen, and the theory 
of Nitrification, read by me before the French Academy of Sciences, on 
the 15th of last September, and published in the Comptes Rendu* of 
that date (p. 460). My object is to claim for myself the new theory of 
nitrification, which Schdnbein seeks to found upon his recent experiments, 
and which I published nearly two years since. It is in reality but a nat- 
ural deduction from my view of the double nature of nitrogen, at the 
nitryl of nitrous add, which I have maintained since 1848. 

I am not aware whether my announcement of the production of ozone 
from permanganic acid, a discovery which is claimed both by Schdnbein 
and Bottger, is anterior to that of the last named chemist My own 
notice of it, which appeared in this Journal for July 1861, (vol. xxxii, 
p. 109) was dated and sent to you in Jan. 1861. (You are aware that the 
date of 1860, there assigned to it, is a printer's error.) The observation 
however has not the merit of great originality, for I was led to it by a 
remark in Qmelin'* Handbook (Cavendish Soc Ed., iv, p. 211) pub- 
lished in 1850, where Forch hammer's remark, that permanganic acid 
evolves " an electrical odor," is cited, with a suggestion that this may be 
doe to ozone. 

In two notes to my paper on petroleum (this vol., pp. 158 and 162), I 
have had occasion to call attention to my long since published views, on 
the equivalents of carbon, oxygen, etc, and on the constitution of gelatine 
and the albuminoids. These, after many years, are being resuscitated, 
and, like my theory of chemical types, are making progress in the scien- 
tific world. In this connection I may be permitted to express my satis- 
faction that the Kantian doctrine of the interpenetration of matter, which 
I set forward ten years since, as lying at the basis of a true chemical 
philosophy, is finding an exponent in Mr. Charles Peirce, whose paper on 
The Chemical Theory of Interpenetration appears in the last number of 
your Journal. See, on this subject, my paper On the Theory of Chemical 
Changes, which appeared in this Journal for March, 1853, (vol. xv, p. 226,) 
and was reproduced in the L. E. and D. Philos, Magazine, and in a Ger- 
man translation in the Chem. Centralblatt. See also my Thoughts on 
Solution, (vol. xix, p. 100), where, while still asserting interpenetration, 
I say that Kant's definition of chemical union M involves a mechanical 
conception, and is therefore inadequate. That of Hegel, in which chem- 
ical combination is said to be an identification of the different, is how- 
ever completely adequate. His process involves an identification not 
only of volumes, (interpenetration, mechanically considered,) but of 
the specific characters of the combining bodies. 9 ' See this doctrine 
taught by Stallo, Philosophy of Nature, p. 87. See also my objections 
to the Atomic hypothesis, in a note On Atomic Volumes, read before the 
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French Academy in 1855, (Comptes Rendu*, xli, p. 11). The mechani- 
cal and material hypothesis, which belong to the infancy of the chemical 
and physical sciences, are gradually being repudiated, and these sciences 
themselves placed upon a philosophical basis. I shall be happy to believe 
that I have contributed to spread more just philosophical notions among 
modern chemists. 

" In 1848 I suggested that free nitrogen is the nitryl of nitrous acid, NH0 4 , 
NH 3 — H 4 4 =NN, corresponding to the nitric nitryl, NN0 2 , and to the 
phosphoric nitryl, PNO a (American Journal of Science, [2], v, 408; vi, 172; 
viii, 375). It might then be supposed that, like these two bodies, nitrogen 
should under favorable conditions fix H 4 4 , and regenerate nitrous acid and 
ammonia. In April 1861, I published a note in < The Canadian Journal 1 of 
Toronto, in which it was said that the spontaneous formation of these two 
bodies, by the combination of atmospheric nitrogen with water, would serve to 
explain the production of ammonia, so often remarked in the presence of air 
and reducing agents, and also the formation of nitrates in the experiments of 
Cloez, without the intervention of ammonia, and at the expense of air and 
water in presence of alkaline matters (Comptes Rendu*, lxi, p. 135). 

The simultaneous production of ozone and an acid of nitrogen by the elec- 
tric spark, and during the slow oxydation of phosphorus, may be explained by 
the power of active oxygen to oxydize ammonia, thus setting free the acid of 
a small portion of regenerated nitrite of ammonia, and even, in accordance 
with the observations of Houzeau, carrying its oxydizing action so far as to 
acidify the nitrogen of the atom of ammonia. Certain of the reactions at- 
tributed to ozone would thus, as many chemists have already maintained, be 
due to a minute portion .of nitrous acid, which is formed when active oxygen 
is brought in contact with moist atmospheric nitrogen. On the other hand, 
the hydrogen set free by reducing agents may, by destroying the acid of the 
regenerated nitrite of ammonia, set free the ammonia of the salt, and even 
form a second atom by the reduction of the acid (The Canadian Journal, March 
1861). These views will also be found in a note written by me, and published 
in the American Journal of Science for July 1861 (page 109), and copied into 
the Philosophical Magazine for September 1861, and the * Chemical JVews. 1 
I found that a current of air, which had passed through a solution of perman- 
ganate of potash acidulated with sulphuric acid, acquired the odor and the re- 
action of ozone. This disappeared when the air was passed through a solution 
of potash, which at the end of a certain time appeared to contain a nitrite. 
This reaetion, which seems to indicate the formation of nitrous acid, not by an 
electric or a catalytic action accompanying the production of ozone, but by 
the action of nascent oxygen upon atmospheric nitrogen in the presence of 
water, supports the above views, and, as I have remarked in the note in ques- 
tion, furnishes the key to a new theory of nitrification. 

The formation of nitrite of ammonia, by the combination of the nitryl NN 
with H 4 4 , must necessarily be limited to very minute quantities by the in- 
stability or this ammoniacal salt, which, as is well known, decomposes readily 
into nitrogen and water. In order therefore to produce any considerable 
quantity of a nitrite by this reaction, there is required the presence of active 
oxygen or of a fixed base to separate the ammonia. 

The recent experiments of Schonbein have furnished new evidences of the 
direct formation of a nitrite at the expense of the nitrogen of the atmosphere. 
According to him, when sheets of paper moistened with a feeble solution of 
an alkali or an alkaline carbonate are exposed to the air, especially in the 
presence of watery vapor, and at a temperature of 50° or 60° C, the alkaline 
base soon fixes a sufficient quantity of nitrous acid to give the characteristic 
reactions. Appreciable traces of nitrite are, according to Schonbein, ob- 
tained in this way even without the intervention of an alkali. He more- 
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over found that distilled water, mixed with a little potash or sulphuric acid, 
and evaporated slowly at a temperature of 50° C. in the open air, fixes in the 
one case a small portion of ammonia, and in the other a little nitrous acid. 
Traces of a nitrite are also formed in pure water under similar conditions. 
Schonbein explains all these results by the combination of nitrogen with the 
elements of water, producing at the same time ammonia and nitrous acid. As 
he has well remarked, this reaction serves to explain the absorption of nitro- 
gen by vegetation, and, through the oxjdation of nitrites, the formation of ni- 
trates in nature. By these elegant experiments, he has confirmed in a remark* 
able manner my theory of nitrification, and of the double nature of free ni- 
trogen. It is however evident that, since the publication of my note of March 
1861, referred to above, we cannot say with Schonbein that the generation of 
nitrite of ammonia from nitrogen and water is " a most wonderful and wholly 
unexpected thing." (Letter from Schonbein to Faraday, Philosophical Maga* 
zine, June 1862, p. 467.) I cannot, however, admit with these gentlemen that 
the results of Schonbein are due to evaporation, except in so tar as the coop- 
eration of water and a slightly elevated temperature are necessary conditions 
of the reaction." 



SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

I. CHEMISTRY. 
1. Gknkral Chemistry. 

1. Thallium : — Dumas read before the French Academy, on the 16th 
of December, an elaborate report on the memoir of Mr. Laray upon 
Thallium, .This report, read, as Abbe Mogrio says, "au milieu du plus 
profond silence, 11 is so important and interesting that we print it in full, 
from the translation in the Chemical News of Jan. 10th. 

"Report on a Memoir of Mr. Lamy relating to Thallium; by Mr. Dumas. 1 — 
At the origin of human societies, the arts of procuring fire at will, of culti- 
vating corn, of extracting metals, were considered benefits so great that the 
inventors of these arts were ranked among the gods. 

At the present day, the metals are so numerous that the discovery of a new 
simple body of this class is less astonishing to ordinary men, although the sci- 
entific interest attaching to the discovery has not at all diminished. So far 
from that, in proportion as new metals are pointed out, the characters which 
appertain to them throw', by comparison, a strong light on the characters, simi- 
lar or opposite, which are found in the older metals. 

As soon as the bold and felicitous labors of Bunsen and Kirchhoff had 
shown, beyond doubt, that, in studying natural products by spectrum analysis, 
it was possible to discover traces of metals which ordinary analysis was pow- 
erless to recognize, rubidium and cssium were considered by all chemists as 
only the two first terms of a long series of new elements. Every one under- 
stood that the residues of manufactures, in which, by the elimination of known 
and useful products, were concentrated the inappreciable traces of useless and 
unknown substances that the matter originally worked sometimes contained, 
offered a mine worth exploring. 

It was, therefore, natural enough that Mr. Crookes in England, and Mr. Lamy 
in France, should submit to spectrum analysis the products of the combustion 
of iron pyrites, which for some years have played such an important part in 
replacing sulphur in the manufacture of sulphuric acid ; and it is easy to un- 
derstand, when one has seen it, that the beautiful green line, produced in the 
spectrum by the new body which forms the subject of this report, could not 
have escaped the observation of either the one or the other. 
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But, in our opinion, it is neither the process by which the new metal wis 
recognized, nor the material which furnished it. that commends it to our notice. 
Spectrum analysis has completed its proofs, and manufacturing residues have 
long since been recognized as fruitful mines to explore. But thallium is des- 
tined to mark an epoch in the history of chemistry by the astonishing contrasts 
exhibited between its chemical characters and physical properties. It is no 
exaggeration to say, that, in regard to the classification generally accepted for 
the metals, thallium offers an assemblage of contradictory properties which 
entitles it to the name of a metallic paradox— the ornithorhyncbus of metals. 

We shall not detain the attention of the Academy on the history of its dis- 
covery. No one disputes that Mr. Crookes first saw, on the 30th of March, 
1861, the green line characteristic of thallium in certain selenium residues; 
that he recognized it again in the products' of a specimen of sulphur from 
Li pari, and in those of a pyrites from Spain ; and that he described and named 
thallium as a new simple body. 

Nor will any one dispute that Mr. Lamy was the first to isolate thallium, and 
establish, in the sequel, that it was not a metalloid analogous to selenium and 
tellurium, as Mr. Crookes, who had never obtained it free and pure, thought; 
but that it was, in fact, a true metal. Mr. Lamy announced his discover? to 
the Societe Imperiale of Lille on the 16th of May, 1862, and on the 10th of 
June he submitted to the jury of chemists in London, in the presence of Mr. 
Crookes, a beautiful ingot of thallium. If the latter gentleman considered 
that he had any rights to preserve, he should at once, as is usual in such 
cases, have taken the members of the jury to his laboratory, and exhibited his 
notes and his products, instead of silently listening to the communication of 
Mr. Lamy, and depositing at the Royal Society, eight days afterwards, a note 
indicating that he had long been aware of the metallic nature of thallium, and 
was acquainted with the essential properties of the new body. 

The historical point which engages us — for, in chemistry, the discovery of 
each new simple body has its legena or its history — is determined by two au- 
thentic dates; one of these is the 30th of March, 1861, on which day Mr. 
Crookes announces the existence of a new body which he believes to be non- 
metallic, characterized by the brilliant green line: the other is the 16th of 
May, 1863, the day on which Mr. Lamy makes known the metal as a metal, and 
who alone possesses it 

It was in the sulphuric acid manufactory of our learned om/rere, Kuhl- 
mann, among the sediment of the leaden chambers fed by Belgian pyrites, that 
Lamy discovered thallium in tolerably large quantity, and in a form which 
made it easy to extract; for, by a little manipula^on, it could be brought to 
the state of sulphate or chlorid, from which combination the metal itself can 
be easily separated by means of zinc, which takes its place, and precipitates 
it in crystals, in the same manner as lead. 

The Academy will permit us to draw attention to the importance which at- 
taches, in cases of this kind, to positive characters, like those given by spec- 
trum analysis. We shall see, as we proceed, that, beyond his certain convic- 
tion and natural penetration, a sure guide was necessary to Mr. Lamy, to 
prevent him from going astray in the first steps of the study. In fact, if the 
green line had not been there to prove incessantly that he was not dealing 
with lead or a plumbiferous alloy, how many chemical reasons were there for 
thinking that such was the fact! This metal, which is separated like lead 
from solutions of its salts, by means of zinc, presents the appearance of lead. 
It has nearly the same color as lead ; is scratched and cut like it It makes a 
streak on paper like that which lead produces ; it has the same density, and 
and very nearly the same melting point It possesses the same specific heat 
Its solutions are precipitated black by sulphuretted hydrogen, yellow by iodids 
and chromates, and white by chloride, just as those'of lead are. We do not 
then hesitate to assert, that, without the aid of spectrum analysis, this curious 
and important metal must have remained unrecognized ; that, even with this 
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help, it was easy to be mistaken ; and that Mr. Lamy has given proofs of great 
sagacity, when he places, without hesitation, a metal so much resembling lead 
in its essential properties beside the alkali metals, potassium and sodium, 
which it resembles so little. 

Thallium is a perfect metal, endowed in the highest degree with a metallic 
lustre, as is seen on examining a freshly-cut surface, or on heating: * bar 
strongly in hydrogen, and allowing it to cool in that gas. It is less blue than 
lead, less white than silver, and, in its color, more resembles tin or aluminium 
than any other metal. It softens at 100° C, and, if kept for some time at that 
temperature, a crystalline structure becomes apparent in* the ingot : this is 
shown by the appearance of a beautiful watering (moiri\ produced when the 
metal is moistened with water, which cleanses the surface like acids. 

Before the blowpipe, thallium exhibits some characteristic phenomena. It 
melts rapidly, and oxydizes, giving off odorless fumes, of a whitish color, but 
mixed with reddish or violet tones. It continues to give off the fumes a long 
time after the heating has ceased. When tbe principal globule has cooled, it 
is found to be surrounded with small globules of the volatilized metal. In a 
closed tube, it melts in the flame of a spirit-lamp, oxydizes rapidly, giving an 
oxyd which, when hot, calls to mind the appearance of rubies (metallic sul- 
phids), and when cold more resembles litharge : this is a compound of the 
protoxyd of thallium with the silica of the glass. A globule of the metal, 
heated over a spirit-lamp in a bulb tube open at both ends, and inclined to 
facilitate the passage of air, soon melts, forming a layer of the ordinary brown 
fused oxyd, but, at the same time, giving off abundant fumes, which condense, 
a short distance from the bulb, as a reddish or violet amorphous powder. When 
a globule of the metal is placed on a cupel heated to redness, and then 
plunged into oxygen, the metal burns brilliantly, and oxydizes, the fused oxyd 
sinking into the cupel. This oxyd is either the peroxyd of thallium, or a mix- 
ture of the proto- and peroxyd of thallium. 

Mr. Lamy has discovered that thallium forms two oxyds: the protoxyd, a 
strongly alkaline base, like soda and potash ; and the peroxyd, which gives up 
oxygen when heated with strong acids, and may be converted into a chlorid, 
which, when heated, gives up a part of its chlorine. Chemists, however, will 
notice that the protoxyd of thallium, which corresponds to potash, so far from 
having, like potash, a great affinity for water, loses its water readily when 
heated, or even when cold in a vacuum. There then remains the reddish 
anhydrous oxyd while the hydrated oxyd is yellowish white : the oxyd is hy- 
drated or dehydrated with equal facility. It will be further remarked, that the 
peroxyd of thallium, in the experiments of Mr. Lamy, has given no sign of the 
formation of oxygenated water. 

Thallium burns in dry chlorine. It forms three chlorids, one of which cor- 
responds to common salt, another to sesquicblorid of iron, while the third is a 
bichlorid corresponding to corrosive sublimate. The protochlorid is white, 
fusible, 8 lightly soluble, and, when prepared in the moist way, is precipitated 
in large dense flocculi like chlorid of silver. Thallium can also form higher 
chlorids than the bichlorid, but their composition is not definite. 

Only the proto-iodid and proto-bromid have been studied ; they resemble 
the corresponding compounds of lead. Cyanid of thallium is soluble; but a 
crystalline precipitate of this salt is formed when concentrated solutions of 
cynnid of potassium and of a salt of thallium are mixed. 

The sulphid of thallium obtained by precipitation is brownish black ; it re- 
sembles sulphid of lead. In whatever way obtained, it easily oxydizes in the 
air, and is converted into the soluble and colorless sulphate. 

Thallium is very slowly attacked by hydrochloric acid even when concen- 
trated and boiling. It is, on the contrary, rapidly attacked by nitric and sul- 
phuric acids. The latter, concentrated and hot, dissolves it with a rapidity 
which contrasts with the slowness with which the same acid attacks lead. 

In relation to the action of acids, thallium presents a complete opposition of 
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characters to aluminium, the latter being quickly dissolved by hydrochloric 
acid, which does not attack the former, and resisting nitric acid, which easily 
dissolves thallium. 

In the state of protoxyd, thallium forms soluble and crystallizable salts with 
carbonic, nitric, sulphuric, and phosphoric acids. The carbonate is a very 
characteristic salt 

The salts formed by the protoxyd of thallium with organic acids, which 
have been studied by Mr. Kuhlmann, Jun., are the oxalate, binoxalate, tartrate, 
paratartrate, malate, citrate, formiate, acetate, and some others of less import- 
ance. All these salts are soluble, and, according to Mr. La Prevostaye, some 
of them are isomorphous with the corresponding salts of potash. 

Thallium, then, is a new metal well characterized. It is distinguished from 
all other reputed simple bodies by the beautiful green line it gives in the spec- 
trum, and which corresponds to the line 1442 in the typical spectrum of Kirch- 
hoff. From the examination of the solar spectrum, we may conclude that 
thallium does not exist in the solar atmosphere. 

Thallium undoubtedly forms one of the family of alkaline metals, the num- 
ber of which has been doubled by recent discoveries. At the beginning of 
this century, only two of these metals were known, potassium and sodium. 
Forty years ago lithium was added to the number; and within the last three 
years three others have been discovered, rubidium, cesium, and thallium, all 
three by spectrum analysis. 

From this we may be allowed to hope that the number of these metals, and 
of metals in general, is destined, by the application of this new method of 
analysis, to receive a rapid and considerable extension. 

Among alkaline metals, thallium occupies the opposite extremity of a scale 
of which lithium forms the first term, and the equivalent weights mark the dif- 
ferent degrees. The weights are, in iact, as follows : — 

Lithium, ----7 

Sodium, -.--..---23 
Potassium, -----..-.39 
Rubidium, ..----...85 
Cesium, ......... ]23 

Thallium, 204 

On this point it has been remarked, — 

1. That the equivalent of sodium is exactly the mean of the equivalents of 

894*7 
potassium and lithium : =28 ; 

2. That by adding double the weight of sodium to the weight of potassium, 
we obtain the weight of rubidium : 46+39=85 ; 

3. That by adding twice the weight of sodium to twice the weight of potas- 
sium, we get nearly the weight of ca?sium : 46+78=124 ;* 

4. That by adding double the weight of sodium to four times that of potas- 
sium, we obtain nearly the equivalent of thallium: 47+156=202. 

These considerations are of a nature to attract the attention of chemists ; 
and without attributing to them a value that the actual numbers would not 
justify, they show the interest which attaches to the careful comparison of the 
equivalents of bodies belonging to the same family. 

The alkaline metals have this peculiarity, that to bring them under the law 
of Dulong and Petit — that is to say, to make their atomic heats equal the 
atomic heats of other metals, — it is necessary to halve their atomic weights. 
Thallium does not escape this rule. Its equivalent =204 ; but its specific 

* The new weight of ccBitiwn (=133) obtained by Johnson and Allen (this vol., p. 
94) does not sup)iort the combined numbers above given by Dumas. But if we add 
twice the weight of sodium to the weight of rubidium we have approximately the 
weight of caesium: 46+85=131.— Eds. A. J. S. 
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heat, as determined by M. Regnault (who appends a note on this subject te 
this report), being equal to 0*03355, it is necessary to reduce the atomic weight 
to 102. tn the same way as potash has for its atomic formula KtO, the prot- 
oxyd of thallium would have for its formula Tl a O. • 

The atomic volume of thallium will be equal to 8*5; and if we do not com- 
pare it with the volumes of sodium and potassium, it is because these present 
extraordinary anomalies which have not yet received sufficient attention from 
chemists. 

In conclusion, we may remark that the series of alkaline metals actually 
known contains a body which possesses so lipht an equivalent that it may be 
placed near to hydrogen — that is to say, lithium ; and also a body, thallium, 
which has so heavy an equivalent that it may be ranked by the side of bismuth, 
a metal which possesses the highest of equivalents. 

We see that the discovery of new bodies extends the circle of our knowl- 
edge, not only by the facts with which they enrich practical science, but 
especially on account of the prospects revealed by the study of them, the 
laws they lead us to ascertain, and that freer and more general aspect under 
which we are taught to regard the properties of individual substances, their 
analogies, differences, and classification, and even their nature and essence. 

For these reasons, and taking into consideration the difficulties overcome 
by the author, and the clearness and importance of his results, we have the 
honor to propose to the Academy that his memoir form part of the 'Rtcueil 
des Savants Etrangers.' 19 

[In answer to the charges of a dishonorable character against Mr. 
Crookes contained in this Report, that gentleman replies as follows, 
giving also his grounds of priority. 4 Mr. Crookes' temperate and 
manly defense, under the peculiarly aggravating character of the assault 
made upon him, is worthy of all praise, and he certainly appears to 
free himself completely from the unworthy motives and practices at- 
tributed to him. — Eos.] 

"The discovery of the metal Thallium, — In another part of this Num- 
ber we print at length a translation of the report by Mr. Dumas on Mr. 
Lamy's latest observations on thallium. Our readers will hardly expect, 
interested as we are in this subject, that we should publish this report 
without comment. It will be seen that Mr. Dumas claims for Mr. Lamy 
the discovery of the metal thallium. Mr. Le Verrier had already made 
the same claim for Mr. Lamy in the journal La France for October 22, 
1862 ; and, in reply to a letter of our own in answer to Mr. Le Verrier, 
published in the Cosmos for December 5, 1862, Mr. Lamy has since ad- 
vanced the same claim for himself. 

Now, as Mr. Lamy states (Cosmos, December 10, 1862, p. 681) that 
it is " priority of publication which constitutes priority of invention, 19 
we are induced to give a short rtsume of dates in support of our own 
claim to the discovery — not only of the new element, but of its metallic 
character. Our readers will remember that it was in the Chemical 
News for March 30, 1861, we first announced u The Existence of a New 
Element, probably of the Sulphur Group" The word probably is here 
of some importance, as showing the doubts we had at the time of the 
exact nature of the new body — doubts which were further indicated in 

' Mr. Damns persists in using the symbol " Th," which we have already shown 
has been adopted for Thorinum. 
4 Chemical News, No. 162, p. 18, Jan. 10, 1868. 
Am. Joub. Sol— Sbcohd Sxbies, Vol. XXXV, No. 101— Marob, 1868. 
36 
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the tide of onr next pap*r*- tt jR*rJA«r Bematks on the supposed at* 
Metalloid," in the Chemical Nkws for May 18, 1891. Subsequent 
research soon proved to us that thallium was, in fact, a true metal, 
but the publication of this discovery was deferred. 

Mr. Laniy's claim for priority of publication, and, consequently, prior- 
ity of discovery, as advanced by himself, is founded on a communication 
made to the SociiU Imperials des Sciences, de V Agriculture, et des Art*, 
of Lille, on May 16, 1862. On May 1, 1862, however, the International 
Exhibition opened, aud there, in a case, deposited some days before, and 
open to the inspection of the numerous scientific men of ail countries 
who were present on the occasion, was displayed several grains of the 
new body, with the following label — 'Thallium, a New Metallic Ele- 
ment, discovered by means of Spectrum Analysis. 1 Besides this there 
was a card, on which was written 'Chemical Reactions of Thallium, hy 
which it is distinguished from every other known element. It appears to 
have the character of a hkavt metal, forming compounds which are 
volatile below a red heat. It is reduced from Us acid solution by zinc in the 
form of a dense black powder, difficultly soluble in hydrochloric acid, 
readily soluble in nitric acid. 9 The above, we contend, was a publication 
in the widest sense of the word, and in this publication the metallic 
nature of thallium was distinctly asserted. The metal, it is true, was 
exhibited in powder, just as it was obtained by precipitation by means 
of zinc, but was none the less the pure metal. It was there for the 
jury of chemists to examine if they thought proper. It was not exam- 
ined chemically by the jury ; no one tested it ; and yet Mr. Lamy, in 
his letter to the Cosmos, has the hardihood to assert, that Mr. Crookes 
1 contented himself with exhibiting to the public and the international 
jury of Class II, as thallium, some centigrammes of a black powder 
which was not thallinm.' We shall make no remark on this assertion 
of Mr. Lamy ; but, as some of our readers may be inclined to ask why 
the metal was not exhibited in the form of a button, we shall be excused 
for going into some detail. 

The source from which we extracted the metal, and the compounds 
exhibited, was sulphur from the Spanish pyrites mentioned in our paper 
of May 18, 1861. This sulphur contained no more than one or two 
grains of thallium in a pound. The metal and compounds we exhibited 
represented in all about twenty grains of the metal, and the difficulty of 
extracting this quantity from upwards of fifteen pounds weight of sul- 
phur will be fully appreciated by all chemical readers, when we inform 
them that the whole of the sulphur had first to be dissolved in nitric 
acid. We may contrast this, in passing, with the source from which 
Mr. Lamy derived his metal, as described by Mr. Dumas, — namely, the 
residues of a sulphuric acid manufactory, ' which contained thallium in 
tolerably large quantity, and in a form which made it easy to extract.' 

Ignorant, at the time, of any richer source of thallium, and having in 
previous fusions of the precipitated metal discovered that it was rapidly 
volatilized and lost by oxydation, as described by Mr. Dumas, it was 
hardly likely that we should risk the loss of the whole of our small 
specimen for the sake of exhibiting it in a button ; it was, therefore, 
placed in the Exhibition in the form of powder as precipitated. Wo 
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might refer to oar laboratory note-book, which is open to inspection, to 
prove that we had obtained the metal and fused it in September, 1861 ; 
bat as a note in a private book does not constitute a publication, we 
found no claim on this. Nor do we on the fact that Mr. Williams saw 
the metal in our laboratory in January, 1862, as mentioned by him in 
the Chemical News, v, p. 350. But it may be evidence that we were 
'aware of the metallic nature of thallium, and acquainted with the 
essential properties of the new body,' to state, that early in April, 1869, 
we had the following labels printed by Silverlock (as can be proved by a 
reference to the books of that firm) for the metal and the salts at that 
time we had prepared : — 

Thallium (duUo$)—Oxyd of Thallium— Sulphid of Thallium— Baste 
Chlorid of Thallium— Iodid of Thallium— Sulphate of Thallium — 
Chlorid of Thallium— Nitrate of Thallium — Ferro<yanid of Thallium 
—Cyanid of Thallium — Phosphate of Thallium — Carbonate of Thallium 
—Chromate of Thallium — Thallium, Sublimed — Oxalate of Thallium. 

It is sufficient for us, however, that the metal, labeled and described 
as a metal, was in the International Exhibition, at its opening, on the 
1st of May, 1862, to prove priority of publication to Mr. Lamy's com- 
munication made at Lille, on the 16th of May, 1862. 

The fact, that the metal was in the Exhibition, rendered it quite un- 
necessary for us to do what Mr. Dumas says we should have done after 
seeing Mr. Lamy's specimen. Our metal and two products, the peroxyd 
and sulphid, had been in the Exhibition some time, with the descriptive 
cards we have quoted ; and with regard to Mr. Dumas'* insinuation, that 
we borrowed from Mr. Lamy some, if not all, of the materials for the 
paper read before the Royal Society a few days after we met that gen- 
tleman, it may suffice to say, that, as Mr. Lamy only spoke French, a 
language we ourselves speak but imperfectly, it was not possible that 
either of us could have profited much by the interview. 

We have no wish to detract in the least from the great merit of Mr. 
Lamy's researches. We estimate as highly as any one the skill and 
indastry with which he has worked out the compounds of thallium. 
But it must not be supposed, as Mr. Lamy seems to suppose, that we 
ourselves remained idle during the fourteen months which had elapsed 
since we remarked the green line in the spectrum. With the limited 
means at our disposal, and amid other pressing occupations, we had, and 
Lave since, been continually engaged in investigating the properties and 
compounds of the new metal ; and all we need say to Mr. Lamy is, that 
we heartily congratulate him on his successes, and envy him nothing 
but his opportunities." 

2. Analytical Chemistry. 

2. Alkalimetry.— In the Sheffield Laboratory of Yale College the fol- 
lowing method of conducting nice alkalimetrical analyses is employed, 
which combines several of the most recent improvements in a manner 
that unites ffreat convenience with the highest accuracy. The requis- 
ites are, betides the usual graduated apparatus, a standard acid, a stand- 
ard alkali, an indicator of the point of neutralization, and pure carbon* 
ate of soda. 
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• 
/.'' The standard acid. The use of crystallized oxalic acid, as suggested 

*y s by Mohr, has come into general favor, and nothing can be more satis- 

factory when the acid is pur$ and of constant composition. It is, however, 
difficult not only to procure a pure acid, but also to preserve it dry with- 
out loss of crystal- water. To dry the pulverized acid over oil-of- vitriol 
until it ceases to lose weight, as proposed by Erdraann, or to select unef- 
fioresced crystals by help o( a magnifier, is troublesome and likely to in- 
troduce error. We employ a dilute sulphuric acid, which may be made 
of convenient strength for ordinary use, by diluting ten cubic centimeters 
t f of oil-of-vitriol with water to the volume of a liter. 

* The standard alkali is made from commercial caustic potash : this is 

dissolved in water and diluted until a given volume e. g. 5 c. c. neutral- 
izes 4 to 5 c. c of the standard acid, as is determined by a few rough 
trials. 

The alkali-solution thus obtained is heated to boiling in a flask, and a 
little freshly-slaked lime is added to decompose any carbonate of potash. 
The boiling is continued a few minutes and, finally, the ley is poured 
upon a filter, and the filtrate is collected in the bottle from which it is to be 
used. Care should be taken to bring upon the filter some of the excess 
of lime that is suspended in the liquid, so that the latter may acquire 
no carbonic acid from the air. The clear liquid thus obtained is a pot- 
ash-lye containing lime in solution. If exposed to the air, the carbonic 
acid that is absorbed separates as carbonate of lime, leaving the liquid 
perfectly caustic. 

It now remains to determine with the greatest accuracy, 1st, the vol- 
ume of alkali which neutralizes a cubic centimeter of the acid and, 2d, 
the amount of S0 3 contained in a cubic centimeter of the latter. 

As a means of recognizing the point of neutralization, tincture of 
cochineal possesses great advantages over solution of litmus. The knowl- 
edge of this fact is due to Luckow who has detailed its application in 
Jour:f(kr Prakt. CJum., Ixxxi v, p. 4£4. Tincture of cochineal is prepared 
by digesting and frequently agitating three grams of pulverized cochineal 
in a mixture of 60 cubic centimeters of strong alcohol with 200 c c of 
distilled water at ordinary temperatures for a day or two. The solution 
is decanted, or filtered through Swedish paper. 

The tincture thus prepared has a deep ruby-red color. On gradually 
diluting with pure water (free from ammonia), the color becomes orange 
and finally yellowish-o/ange. Alkalies and alkali-earths as well as their 
carbonates change the color to a carmine or violet-carmine. Solutions 
of strong acid and acid salts make it orange or yellowish-orange. 

To determine the volumetric relation of the alkali and acid, a given 
volume of the latter, e. g. 2<f c. c, is measured off into a wide mouthed 
flask, ten drops of cochincajjfticture and about 150 c. c. of water are 
added — the alkali is now Mpred to flow in from a burette, until the 
yellowish liquid in the flasnsuddenlf ,«and by a single drop, acquires a 
violet-carmine tinge. *Jr * 

• " In nicer determinations, ft is'importartt to bring the liquid each time 

r to a given volume, Jjvf^ding water alter th&neutralizsjfan is nearly fin- 
ished. For thijSflRMsl^PQr or more flasks of equal cftrpafcity are se- 
lected, and on ttjjj^urcie^of each a strip of paper is gummed* to indicate 
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(he level of the proper amount of liquid, e. g. 200 c c The same amount 
of coloring matter being thus always diffused in the same volume of the . g 

same water, the errors of varying dilution and varying amount of am- 
monia (which is rarely absent from distilled water) are avoided. The 
contents of one flask, in which the neutralization has been satisfactorily 
effected, may be kept as a standard of color for the succeeding trials, as 
the tint remains constant for hours, being unaffected by the absorption 
of carbonic acid. The greatest convenience and accuracy of measure- 
ment are attained by using burettes provided with Erdmann's swimmer 
(Jour. Prakt. Chem., Ixxi, p. 194). 

When three or four accordant results have been obtained, the average 
is taken as expressing the relative strength of the acid and alkali. 

To ascertain the absolute standard, weigh off in a small platinum cru- 
cible about 0*8 grin, of pure carbonate of soda, ignite to dull redness, cool 
and weigh accurately : bring the crucible with its contents into one of 
the wide mouthed flasks and let flow from the burette a slight excess, e. g. 
50 c c., of standard acid. The solution of the carbonate of soda is fa- 
cilitated by warming, and, finally, the contents of the flask are gently 
boiled for several minutes to expel carbonic acid. Ifto solutionis now 
allowed to become perfectly cold, then add ten drops of cochineal an4 
lastly the standard alkali to neutralization, diluting to the proper volume. 

To illustrate the accuracy of the process and the calculations employed?** 
the following actual data may be useful. The normal acid was made by 
diluting 50 c. c of oil-of- vitriol to the volume of ten liters and had half 
the strength above recommended. The alkali was from a Btook on hand 
and more dilute than necessary. 

Relation of acid to alkali. 

Exp. I, 20 c. c. S0 3 = 32-8 c c. KO, or 1 : 1-64 
Exp. II, 20 c. c. SO 3 = 32-8 c. c KO, or 1 : 1-64 
Exp. Ill, 40 c. c SO s = 05-7 c. c. KO, or 1 : 1-6425 

We have accordingly: 
lac. S0 3 = 1-64 c. c. KO and 1 c. c. KO = 060970 c. c. SO,. 
Absolute strength of acid and alkali. 

Exp. L 0-4177 grm. of carbonate of soda were treated with 44*2 0. c. 
of S0 3 . To neutralize the excess of the acid were required 3*8 c. c. KO, 
which correspond to 232 a c. S0 3 (3*8X0*60076). Deducting this 
from the total amount of acid (44*2—2*82) we have 41*88 cc. of acid, 
equivalent to the carbonate of soda taken. 

41-88 c. c. solution of S0 3 = 0*4197 grm. NaO C0 2 . 

Exp. II. 0*4126 grm. NaO Co a treated with 44 cc. S0 3 required 
4-28 c. c KO. 4*28X0 60976 = 2*61 c. c. S0 3 . 44 - 2*61 = 41*89 
ccS0 8 . 

41*30 c. c solution of S0 3 = 0*4126 grms. NaO CO a . 

It is convenient to calculate how much acid corresponds to 53 deci- 
grammes of carbonate of soda, since the relation of any other substance 
to the acid is then obtained by substituting its equivalent number for 53 
(the equivalent of NaO C0 8 ), thus : 
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grms. NnO C0 3 c c. 80 3 



I. 0-4177 :053 :: 41-88 : 5314 
II. 0-4126 : 0-53 : : 41-39 : 5317 
Accordingly 0*53 grm. NaO C0 2 neutralize 53*155 c. c S0 3 . 
If the solutions are employed for nitrogen estimations, we learn how 
much nitrogen corresponds to 1 c. c. of acid, by the following proportion. 

c c S0 3 grm. N. 

, * , , » , 

53-155 : 1- : : 0140 : 0-0026338 

We may then write on the label of the acid bottle the following data 
for calculation. 

1 c. c. KO = 0-60976 c. c. S0 3 . 
1 c.c. SO 3 =1-64 c.c. KO. 
1 c. c. SO., = 0-0026338 grm. N. 

As an example of the determination of nitrogen by help of these so- 
lutions, the following analysis of hippuric acid made by Mr. Peter Col* 
lier in this Laboratory, may be adduced. 

0*3023 grms. hippuric acid were burned with soda-lime and the am- 
moniacal products were collected in 20 c. c. of the standard acid con* 
tained in the usually employed bulb tube. When the combustion was 
complete, the contents of the bulbs were rinsed out into a flask, brought 
to the volume of 150 c. c. and, after ndding 10 drops of cochineal, the 
normal alkali was dropped in, until the change of color indicated neu- 
tralization ; 13*7 c. c. of KO were required, = 8*354 c. c. S0 3 (13*7 X 
0-60976) which deducted from 20 cc. left 11*646 S0 3 as equivalent to 
the nitrogen of the hippuric -acid. 1 1 640 X 0*0026338 = 0*0306732 
N. -r- 0-3023 = 7*818 per cent The calculated per centage is 7*82. 

The advantages of cochineal over litmus as an indicator, areas follows: 
1. It possesses far greater sensibility. Luckow asserts that water which 
is tinged faintly orange by it, becomes distinctly red by the addition of 
3nro<\nnr tQ of ammonia or T>T?4«7nnr tu of carbonate of lime. 

When a little pulverized marble is covered with the diluted tincture and 
allowed to stand for 6ome time, the lower stratum of liquid acquires a 
carmine tinge and by shaking, the whole solution becomes red. Luckow 
considers that in this case the carminic acid attacks the marble and forms 
a lime salt which causes the change of color. In this way the minutest 
traces of carbonates of alkali-earths may be detected in pulverized min- 
erals, clays, <kc. Alkali- salts must of course be removed by washing 
with distilled water free from ammonia. 

This extreme delicacy allows of the use of much more dilute solutions 
than can be employed with litmus. 

2. According to Luckow, cochineal is quite indifferent to carbonic and 
sulphydric acids, carminic acid being stronger than these. This is practi- 
cally true for solutions of considerable strength. Hence a normal alkali for 
technical analysis may hs prepared by simply dissolving a weighed amount 
of carbonate of soda in a known volume of water, and from this a stan- 
dard acid may be easily made. In the neutralization it is not needful to 
ezpel carbonic acid by boiling. The influence of the latter is however 
at once seen when a caustic and carbonated alkali are operated with side 
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by side. In case of the former, the point of neutralization (or rather of 
supersaturation,) is shown by a prompt and decisive change from a tint 
in which orange predominates, to one in which this disappears and violet 
is most marked. In presence of carbonic acid the change is somewhat 
gradual, and though a red color is produced it is modified by an orange 
tint, even in presence of a large excess of alkali. Hence, it is to be recom- 
mended, especially in nice investigations, to employ a caustic alkali. A 
trifle less of it will be found needful to neutralize a given volume of acid, 
than is required of a carbonated solution, and no doubt will exist as to 
the point of saturation. Mr. Collier has made some experiments with a 
sulphuric acid containing 25 c o. oil-of-vitriol to the liter and a solution 
of carbonate of soda and he found, when C0 2 was expelled by boiling, 
that 10 e. c. 80 3 = 766 and 7*67 c. c. of NaO CO, ; when CO, was 
not expelled, 10 c. c. S0 3 = 7*68 and 7*7. These results are as good as 
identical. In standarding the much weaker acid used for the nitrogen 
determination above mentioned, he obtained for it a value slightly too 
low when C0 2 was not removed. 0*53 grm. NaO Co 2 required in thia 
case but 53*05 c c S0 3 instead of 58*155 as in the other instances. 
This is a very slight difference and not appreciable perhaps with ordinary 
burettes, but it is a constant and perceptible difference. What is of more 
importance is the uncertainty as to the point of neutralization. 

This indifference towards carbonic acid is a great advantage in nice 
analyses, in that the time consumed for effecting neutralization is without 
influence on the result When litmus is used and the point of neutralisa- 
tion is reached, a short exposure to the air suffices to redden the liquid 
again. If the operator is obliged to proceed slowly, he will require some- 
what more alkali than when he operates rapidly ; a portion of it beiug 
neutralized by atmospheric carbonic acid. With cochineal, the result is 
independent of the small amount of carbonic ncid that can come from 
the air. The permanence of the color also allows several titritions to be 
compared directly together. 

A third advantage of cochineal is, that its solution, prepared as above 
described, may be preserved indefinitely in closed vessels, without decolor- 
ixation or alteration. s. w. J. 

3. On the solubility of Sulphate of Lime in cklorhydric acid. — In this 
Laboratory it has long been the custom to bring into solution for analyt- 
ical purposes gypsum, so-called super* phosphate of lime and other sub* 
stances containing much sulphate of lime, by treatment with hot dilute 
chlorhydric acid. The action is rapid, and the analysis may be carried 
on with more convenience than when decomposition is effected by car- 
bonate of soda. The sulphate of lime is not taken up by very concen- 
trated chlorhydric acid to nearly the same extent as when the acid is 
dilute, and therefore a saturated solution of the salt in the latter is co- 
piously precipitated by the addition of fuming chlorhydric acid as well 
as by that of water. s. w. j. 

8. Technical Chimistry. 

4. Webster's process for producing Oxygen Gas. — J. Webster of Bir- 
mingham (England), has taken out a patent for obtaining oxygen (and 
certain other products,) from nitrate of soda and oxyd of zinc, or per- 
oxyd of iron, subjected to a low red heat in close retorts. The gaseous 
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products obtained are oxygen contaminated with variable quantities of 
nitrogen, and nitrous acid vapor, the latter of which is condensed by 
pawing through water, while the residue in the retort consists of caustic 
soda and oxyd of sine. Water completely separates these two, leaving 
the zinc-oxyd fit for a second operation. The soda solution serves for the 
manufacture of soap, while the mixed gases the process yields answer for 
the oxyhydrogen blowpipe and for various metallurgical purposes— or 
for increasing the brilliancy of coal gas, <fec Messrs. Pepper and Camp- 
bell have carefully examined and reported on Webster's process. 1 By 
the analysis of the former, the mixed gases consist of 59 vols, per cent 
of oxygen and 41 vols, per cent of nitrogen — while by Campbell's analy- 
sis the nitrogen was from 26*50 to 3280 per cent of the whole. The 
process is conducted thus: — 10 pounds of nitrate of soda (commercial) 
and 20 pounds of oxyd of zinc both previously dried, and warm, are 
roughly mixed and thrown into a red hot iron retort. The product, an soon 
as it will rekindle a taper, is conducted through a purifier — consisting of 
a 80 gallon stone-ware jar containing five pounds of water and eight 
moveable colander-like shelves, upon which are strown 48 pounds of res- 
idue, the product of previous operations, and consisting of zinc-oxyd, 
caustic soda and nitrate or nitrito of soda — this caput morium stuff is 
moistened with five pounds of water and carefully strewn on the shelves 

Jin the manner of the hydrate of lime, in the common, dry-lime purifier 
or coal gas). The purifier thus furnished is closed by a lid of stone- 
ware dropping into a 'water joint 9 — and is also connected with a capa- 
cious sheet iron gasholder. The product of gas from this charge was 
88*60 to 82*008 cubic feet and the loss of weight in the process 5*5 
pounds in the charge ; the time occupied for the first charge was 2 b 6™, 
in second, 2 U 25 m , the second charge being added without cooling the 
retort — the caput mortum by the structure of the retort being removed 
while it is hot, as in a con ti nous operation. Campbell found the yield 
from 20 pounds of oxyd of zinc and 80 pounds of nitrate of soda, in two 
operations, to be 157*85 and 150*03 cubic feet, and the time in working 
each charge of 50 pounds, 9£ hours. Campbell finds the proportion of 
nitrogen is diminished by using a moderate temperature and an increase 
of water in the purifier. This water becomes very acid from the NO, 
and N0 8 absorbed, these products resulting of course from the reaction 
of the materials. 

The cost of oxygen by this process is less than from any other yet 
proposed as will appear from the following comparison, based on De- 
villed and Debray's well known statements.* 

1 cubic meter (= 35*817 cubic feet), fr$. *. d. English currency. 
" " from chlorate potassa, 10 =8 4 " " 

44 u Ox. manganese, 4*87 = 4 Of " ** 

« u HO, SO, by beat, 1* = 10 " M 

•* " Webster^s NaON0 6 +ZnO, 7$ " « 

" " Do. rejecting all products, 1 0-^ u u 

It is plain from this statement that, without considering its purityt 

Webster's process is cheaper than any other : but Devi He's method gives 

1 Chem. Newt, vi, pp. 218, 268, See also same Journal, vi, 287 and 2S9, vii, 84, 
for Additional information. 
* This Journal, [2], xxxi, 280, 437, and Ann. <fe Chim. H Pay., [8], hd, 97. 
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a pare gas. It is remarked however by Mr. Crookes' that the noised gaft 
of Webster's process is as pure as can be used in the arts unless in the 
metallurgy of the platinum metals. a. 

5. On the industrial applications of Cryolite, — This interesting rain* 
eral, which a few years since was only looked upon as a mineralogical 
rarity, has now become an important article in commerce. Aside from 
its use as a source of aluminum as suggested by Percy and H. Rose, 
we learn from receut articles in Dingier 1 * Polytechnisches Journal, that it 
is now extensively employed in chemical works at Copenhagen and Har- 
burg for the production of caustic soda and salts of alumina. 

J. Thomsbn (Ding. Jour., clxvi, 448) claims to have discovered in 1850 
that cryolite could be decomposed by lime and lime salts, and after perfect- 
ing his process he commenced the manufacture of soda in 1857, and in 
1858 erected large works at Copenhagen which now use 40,000 cwt of 
cryolite annually. The exploratiou of the cryolite deposit in Greenland 
has become so extended that another large manufactory has been erected 
at Harburg, and others are being put up at Prague, Selioie and Mannheim. 
It is estimated that these manufactories will consume from 120,000 to 
150,000 cwt. (6000 to 7500 tons) of cryolite annually. 

The following method is used for converting the cryolite into soda ash 
and alumina salts: the cryolite is first ground to a fine powder and thea 
mixed with chalk or ground limestone, in the proportion of 100 parts of 
cryolite (3 NaFl 4- A1 8 FJ 3 ) to 127 parts of carbonate of lime, equal to 
one equivalent of cryolite to six equivalents carbonate of lime. This 
when heated yields six equivalents of fluorid of calcium, alurninate of 
soda 2NaO+Al 2 3 ,.and free carbonic acid. An excess of chalk in the 
mixture is found to be advantageous, as it renders the charge less fusible. 
The operation is conducted in a reverberatory furnace similar to those 
usually employed in alkali works. The compound of alumina and soda 
is dissolved in hot water and subsequently decomposed by carbonic acid, 
which last is obtained from the furnace in which the cryolite is decom- 
posed. The carbonate of soda solution is separated from the precipitated 
alumina and either crystallized, or evaporated to dryness and calcined ; 
it affords a remarkably pure soda ash, being, of course, free from chlorids 
and containing only traces of sulphites and sulphates, these last due to 
the small amount of sulphur contained in the coke. The greater portion 
of this soda solution is however converted into caustic soda by means of 
lime; the commercial article of caustic soda made at Harburg contains 
about 75 per cent of soda. The precipitated alumina, produced by the 
decomposition with carbonic acid, is washed with water and subsequently 
dissolved in sulphuric acid, yielding a sulphate of alumina entirely free 
from iron. (Schwarz, Dingier 1 * Journal, clxvi, p. 288.) Cryolite is deliv- 
ered at Harburg at two and a half Prussian thalers (about $2) a cwt. 
No mention is made of the economic application of the large amount of 
the fluorid of calcium produced in the above operation — aside from its 
use for making fluohydric acid, it unquestionably can be advantageously 
applied as a flux in many metallurgical operations. o. J. b. 

1 Chem. News, vi, 221. 
Ax. Joub. Scl— Second Szbiss, Vol. XXXV, No. 101— Mabch, 1863. 
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4. PBOTOGEAPffT. — 

6. The action of light upon a sensitive plate. — At a recent session of 
the Photographic Society of Marseilles, one of the members stated his hav- 
ing failed to obtain a good development in some tannin plates which had 
been kept some twenty days after exposure in the camera, although some of 
the same lot of plates had developed good results, when the development 
took place within twenty-four hours of the exposure. — Mr. Vidal explains 
this phenomenon by a new theory of the action of the actinic rays upon 
a sensitized plate. He supposes that under the action of light a certain 
molecular change, of a transitory nature, takes place, but that, in accord- 
ance with a general physical law, there is a tendency to return to the 
anterior molecular condition, and that in the process of time a plate ex- 
posed in the camera would, by returning to its original molecular condi- 
tion, lose all trace of its exposure, and be ready to receive an entirely 
new impression, the same as a plate which had not been exposed 
at all. Mr. Vidal concludes that the physical theory of the absorption of 
the actinic fluid by certain substances, such as the iodid of silver, is the 
one which best explains photographic reactions. 

We have only to say, briefly, in regard to this theory, that wo have no 
faith in it whatever; it is contrary to our photographic experience; which 
confirms the theory that the action of light upon the sensitized plate is a 
chemical and not a physical action. The loss of sensitiveness, or the 
lack of ability to develops well after keeping — can be readily and satis- 
factorily explained by referring it to causes familiar to all practical photo- 
graphers, x. 

n. METALLtJKOY. 

1. On Aluminum Bronze.-— Lieut-Colonel Strange has communicated 
to the lioyal Astronomical Society some interesting ol«ervations on the 
use of aluminum -bronze as a material for the construction of astronomi- 
cal and other philosophical instruments. Col. Strange remarks that, 
"the qualities of most importance in instrument making are, (1) tensile- 
strength ; (2) resistance to compression ; (3) malleability ; (4) transverse 
strength or rigidity; (5) expansive ratio; (6) founding qualities; (7) 
behavior under files, cutting tools, dec. ; (8) resistance to atmospheric in- 
fluences; (9) fitness to receive graduation; (10) elasticity; (11) fitness 
for being made into tubes; (12) specific gravity." 

Tensile strength. — The mean of experiments made by Mr. Anderson 
at the Royal Gun Factory, Woolwich, shows that the average breaking 
tensile strength of aluminum bronze is 73,185 lbs. per square inch, while 
that of gnn-metal is 35,040 lbs., the ratio being rather more than two to 
one in favor of the aluminum-bronze. 

Resistance to compression. — Experiments made by Mr. Anderson show 
that no effect was perceptible until 9 tons 2 cwt. per square inch was ap- 
plied, when the specimen gave '000 of an inch ; on removing the weight 
an elasticity of '001 was observed, giving the first permanent compression 
as *005 of an inch. The ultimate amount of compression applied was 
50 tons 2 cwt. 1 qr. 4 lbs. (132,416 lbs.), under which the specimen be- 
came too much distorted to permit of more weight being applied with 
any true result 
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Malleability. — Mr. Anderson states that, " the qualities of this metal 
for forgiug-purposes would appear to be excellent ; with the exception of 
the part heated to a red* heat in the shade, all show that it is a good 
workable material under the hammer almost up to the melting point" 
Col. Strange adds, that there were specimens exhibited in the Industrial 
Exhibition at London which showed that the alloy could be drawn out 
under the hammer almost to a needle point 

Transverse strength, etc. — Messrs. Simms found by experiment that 
aluminum-bronze was 3 times more rigid than gun-metal, and upwards 
of 44 times more rigid than brass ; and, in regard to its expansive ratio, 
they found this alloy less affected by change of temperature than either 
gun-metal or brass — a little less than gun-metal and much less than 
brass. Its founding qualities are such that it produces admirable cast- 
ings of any size. It does not clog the tile, and in the lathe and planing* 
machine the tool removes long elastic shaving?, leaving a bright, smooth 
surface. It can be worked with much less difficulty than steel, and, not- 
withstanding its greater cost, the Messrs. Simms think that screws made 
of it would in the end prove less expensive than steel. It tarnishes less 
readily Uian any metal usually employed for astronomical instrument*. 
It is remarkably* well fitted to receive graduation, as it takes a fine division 
which is pure and equable, surpassing any other cast metal in this respect 
Col. Strange remarks tlat in its elasticity it is said to surpass even steel, 
and it would therefore appear to be the most proper material for the sus- 
pension spri ngs of clock pend ulums. Regarding its fitness for being mads 
into tubes, it can be soldered with either brass or silver solder ; it can be 
rolled inio sheet metal, and it can be hammered and drawn. Gun-metal 
does not admit of being rolled, so that hitherto the tubular portions of 
telescopes and other instruments have been made almost exclusively of 
yellow brass, an alloy very deficient in rigidity. The specific gravity of 
the alloy containing 00 copper and 10 aluminum is, according to Messrs. 
Bell, 7*689, very nearly that of wrought-iron. 

Col. Strange adds, ** it appears, from these experiments and from the 
concurrent testimony of those who have given it a fair trial, that the 
10 per cent aluminum-bronze is far superior, not in one or some, but 
in every respect, to any metal hitherto used for the construction of phi- 
losophical apparatus, and that for such purposes it may be employed in 
the dimensions that would be proper in the case of cast steel. All parts 
which would otherwise be made of steel may with perfect safety, and 
even with advantage, be made of the new alloy, particularly such parta 
as bolts, and fixing, tangent, and micrometer screws. Its hardness and 
comparative inoxydtzability point it out as peculiarly adapted for pivots, 
axes, and bearings. If employed for receiving the graduation of circles, 
the necessity for inlaying another metal will be obviated, by which two 
advantages will be gained: the hammering which forms part of the 
operation of inlaying, and which, more or less, must cause uneaual den* 
sity and tension in the circle subjected to such treatment, will be dispensed 
with ; and the effect of inequality of expansion, in the circle and the inlaid 
strip, will no longer be a cause of apprehension. With respect to the 
due visibility of divisions cut on this metal, opinions will perhaps differ 
I can only say that I should be well content to observe with them." 
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This alloy has been selected by Col. Strange as the most appropriate 
metal for the construction of the large theodolite for the use of the Trig* 
onometrical Survey of India. The horizontal circle of this theodolite ia 
three feet in diameter, and the effect of using tbis alloy will be to keep 
the weight of the instrument within reasonable limits, notwithstanding 
its possession of means and appliances not hitherto bestowed on such in* 
struments. In the manufacture of the alloy, Col. Strange says that ex- 
tremely pure copper must be used ; electrotype copper is best, and Lake 
Superior copper stands next, giving an alloy of excellent quality. The 
ordinary coppers of commerce generally fail, owing, it is said, to the pres- 
ence of iron, which appears to be specially prejudicial. Further, the alloy 
must be melted two or three times, as that obtained from the first melting 
is excessively brittle. " Each successive melting, up to a certain point 
determined by the working, and particularly the forging properties of the 
metal, improves its tenacity and strength. It is probable that after sev- 
eral meltings there will remain in combination with the copper a some- 
what smaller proportion of aluminum than 10 per cent. The present 
price of English-made 10 percent aluminum-bronze is 6 shillings 6 pence 
per lb. This is four or five times that of gun-metal, but a much smaller 
quantity of the new alloy than of gun-metal will give the same strength ; 
and when it is considered how small a ratio the cost of material bears to 
the cost of workmanship in refined apparatus, it will be found that even 
at the present price of the new alloy its cost is not prohibitory, whilst the 
advantages attending its use promise to outweigh the increased expendi- 
ture »_X. E. and D. Phil. Mag., [2j, xxiv, p. 608. 

C. Tissier, Director of the Aluminum Works at Rouen, shows that one 
per cent of aluminum in copper makes the latter more fusible, giving it 
the property of filling the mould in casting, at the same time preventing 
it from rising in the mould. The action of chemical agents upon it is 
also weakened, and the copper gains in hardness and tenacity without 
losing its malleability, thus producing an alloy which has the malleability 
of brass, with the hardness of bronze. 

In transverse strength, this alloy was found to be more than twice as 
rigid as either brass or copper. Tissier also finds that one part of alu- 
miuum, added to bronze consisting of 06 copper and 4 tin, gives an alloy 
of a fine color, of remarkable homogeneity, of great hardness and malle- 
ability. During casting, this alloy does not oxydize at all, and it is there- 
fore free from the oxyd coating with which ordinary bronze castings are 
covered. The transverse strength of the castings of this alloy Tissier 
finds to be two and a half times that of the original bronze, and that of 
the hammered alloy is four times as great as that of bronze. Ordinary 
cannon-bronze, 80 parts copper and 11 tin, has the same transverse 
strength as castings of the new alloy. In reference to the hardness, te- 
nacity and malleability, it is equal in these respects to aluminum-bronze, 
made of 00 parts copper and 10 parts aluminum, and, as it is considera- 
bly cheaper, it can with advantage be substituted for this more expensive 
alloy. — Polytechnieches Journal, olxvi, p. 430. o. j. b. 

2. Mineral and Metal products of Great Britain and Ireland. — The 
following statistics are extracted from a paper on the Mines, Minerals and 
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Miners of the United Kingdom, read before the London Society of 
Arts by Mr. Robert Hunt, Keeper of the Mining Records. 





Product for 1861. 




Mineral?. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Tin, 


tons, 


11,640 


£ 725,560 


Copper, 


U 


231,487 


1,427,215 


«i 


90,696 


1,136,249 


Silver, 


u 


29 


1,471 


Zinc, 


u 


15,770 


31,118 


Pyrites, 


(i 


125,13d 


79,715 


Arsenic, 


M 


1,450 


10,875 


Nickel, 


cwt, 


16 


24 


Wolfram, 


tons, 


8 


29 


Antimony, 


«< 


15 


45 


Manganese, 


tc 


925 


2,925 


Gossan, ochre, &&, 


it 


3,016 


3,016 


Iron ore, 


« 


7,215,518 


2,302,371 


Coals (sold and use< 


*)," 


83,635,214 


20,908,808 


Other minerals, 


U 


2,222,602 


880 J 14 


Total value of Minerals p 


traduced in 1861, 


£27,509,525 



MetaU produced from British Minerals. 



Gold, 
Silver, 
Tin, 
Copper, 

Zinc, 
Iron, Pig, 



oz., 
<< 

tons, 

u 

u 
i« 
«( 



Quantity. 



2,784 

569,530 

7,450 

15,331 

65,643 

4,415 

3,712,390 



Value. 



£ 10,816 

144,161 

910,762 

1,572,480 

1,445,255 

79,101 

9,280,975 



Total value, £13,443,550 

Estimated value of other metals, 250,500 

Coals, 20,908,803 

Total value of 'metals and coals, 34,602,853 



There were worked, in 1861, 3052 collieries, 167 copper mines, 148 
tin mines, 390 lead mines and 29 zinc mines — number of iron mines 
not given. The whole employed an aggregate of 336,000 persons actu- 
ally engaged in mining operations, exclusive of quarries of all kinds. 
^Journal of the Society of Arte, xi, 94. g. j. b. 

8. The Mining and Smelting Magazine, a monthly review of Practical 
Mining, Quarrying and Metallurgy, and record of the Mining and Metal 
Markets; edited by Henry Curwbn Salmon, F.G.S., F.C.S.. Vol.1 
and IL London, 1862. 1 — Besides the objects mentioned in the tide, 
this monthly contains original articles of great value on mining and 



1 Published monthly, at one shilling sterling per 
Brothers, 440 Broadway, New Yet k. 



number. Agents, Baflttsre 
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metallurgical subjects. Among its contributors are Warrington W. 
Smyth, Robert Hunt, H. W. Bristow, James Napier, J. A. Phillip*, Pro* 
feasor Ansted, and others who are well known to both scientific and prac- 
tical men. It also contains translations of valuable memoirs from the 
Annates des Mines and other foreign journals. It is well illustrated with 
maps and plans of mines, furnaces, etc. We trust that this magazine 
will meet with the success it deserves, as it fills a want that has long 
been felt by miners aud metallurgists. 

III. PHYSIOLOGICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

1. On the Chemistry of Germination. — Dr. Max ScnuLz has published 
{Jour. fur Prakt. Chern., lxxxvii, p. 120) an extended investigation ou this 
subject. He directs attention to the insufficiency of elementary analysis, 
as employed by earlier experimenters, for determining the chemical changes 
that occur in germination, and substitutes for it Bunsen's gasometric 
methods. Various seeds, viz : those of Lepidium sativum, Lxtpinus o7- 
bus, Viciafaba, and Iberisamara, were made to germinate in pure water 
contained in sealed glass flasks. The chemical changes that took place 
were studied by analyzing the air of the flasks after a suitable interval. 
Schulz arrives at the following results, which he deems fully established 
in regard to what he terms the first stage of germination, or that period 
in which no cell-multiplication is observable, but during which the em- 
bryo merely bursts the integuments and extends itself with the radicle in 
a downward direction. 

1. The first stage of germination is set up or made possible by the 
decomposition of albuminoid substances. 2. This decomposition is pro- 
duced by the absorption of water and oxygen. 3. In its progress, nitro- 
gen and carbonic acid and afterward hydrogen are set free. By several 
experiments made with crushed seeds, Schulz found that, in decay or 
putrefaction, nitrogen and carbonic acid were evolved, though less rapidly 
than in germination ; but that free hydrogen did not appear. 1 Schulz 
hence concludes that the evolution of hydrogen, in his experiments, truly 
belonged to the germinative process, and was not a result of accompany- 
ing decay. From the circumstance that seeds will not develope in sealed 
vessels of suitable dimensions, beyond, or but little beyond, the first stage, 
owing to the accumulation of carbonic acid, Schulz was not able to in- 
vestigate fully what happens in the later periods of germination. In the 
few trials that partially succeeded, he obtained the same results as were 
manifested in the first stage, though the liberation of free hydrogen ap- 
peared to be less copious, relatively to that of the nitrogen and carbonic 
acid. s. w. j. 

1 Dr. Pugh, President of the Ag. College of Penn. t obtained a large amount of 
free hydrogen and but traces of nitrogen from deeon poking vegetable mat ten 
(wheat, barley, beans and turnips) when they were placed jn water over mercury, 
atmospheric air being removed by communicating tho vowel containing them irtth 
the Torricellian vacuum. (Laws, Qilbert and Pugh on theSourcet of the A'itrogen 
of Vegetation. Phil. Trann. part II, 1861.) 

It would thus appear to be experimentally established, that in the chemical pro- 
cess of decay, hydrogen is evolved only in the absence, and nitrogen only in the 
presence of an excess of free oxygen, whereas id the vital process of germination, 
hydrogen and nitrogen are both eliminated in presence of oxygen. Further, in the 
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2. On the reduction of kink acid to benzoic acid, and its conversion 
into hippuric acid in the animal organism. — According to Latjtkmakn 
(Ann, Ch. u. Pfiarm., cxxv, p. 9), when kinic acid is heated with a saturated 
aqueous solution of iodhydric acid in a sealed tube for two to three hours, 
at 1 1 5 to 1 20° C, benzoic acid and iodine are obtained. The same conver- 
sion is effected by bringing into a retort two equivalents of iodine with 
one equivalent of phosphorus, and, after the two nave united and the pro- 
duct is cold, adding to four equivalents of the crude iodid of phosphorus 
one equivalent of kiuic acid dissolved in water to a syrupy solution. On 
warming gently, a vigorous reaction sets in, iodhydric acid escapes and 
water distils over. When the iodid of phosphorus has mostly disap- 
peared, the contents of the retort on cooling solidify to a fat-like" crystal- 
line mass, from which ether extracts impure benzoic acid. The retort 
neck is also lined with crystals of this acid toward the close of the 
process. 

Kinic acid. Benzoic acid. 

C i* H i20 18 = C 14 H 6 4 +6HO + 20 
The reaction may proceed according to either of the following equations. 

1. C 14 H 12 J2 +8HI = C 14 H 6 4 + 8HO + 8l 

2. C 14 H 12 12I + 8I =C 14 H 6 4 +6HI +21 

Since kinic acid is thus converted so easily into benzoic acid, it occurred 
to Lautemann to examine whether it would undergo the same change 
in the animal organism, and appear in the urine as hippuric acid. He 
found this to be actually the case, in trials upon himself and two other 
persons, 8 grms, of kinate of lime yielding in two experiments 2-2 and 
2*7 grms. of hippuric acid, respectively. Kinic acid having been proved 
by Zwenger and Sievert to exist in considerable quantity in the whortle- 
berry plant, it becomes probable that it may also occur in various grasses, 
and that it is the origin of the hippuric acid which is found in the urine 
of pastured animals. s. w. j. 

3. On the composition of the urine of oxen as related to tlteir fodder. — 
Hknnebkrg, Stohmann and Rautenbkrg, (Ann. Ch. u. Pharm., cxxiv, p. 
200,) at the conclusion of an important paper chiefly occupied with an ac- 
count of the method they employ for the determination of hippuric acid, 
urea and chlorid of sodium in urine, give the following resumi of results 
obtained with the urine of three oxen during seven months of 1860-61. 

1. The urine had the maximum content of hippuric acid — 2*1 to 2*7 
per cent — when the cattle fed chiefly on oat and wheat straw with a 
small addition of crushed beans. When leguminous forage (clover hay 
and bean straw) was exclusively supplied, the hippuric acid fell to 0*4 per 
cent and less. With meadow hay the percentage was intermediate, viz : 
1*2 to 1*4 per cent 

2. The addition of considerable quantities of easily digestible food, 
e. g. bean-meal, starch, sugar and oil, to the proper fodder, had the effect 
to diminish the amount of hippuric acid, and increase that of urea. 

vital process of "vegetable respiration" if not free hydrogen yet carburetted hydro- 
gen and carbonic oxyd, but no free nitrogen, are given off in conjunction with oxy- 
gen, Boussingault (thi$ Journal, xxxv, p. 122); while, as Pettenkofer and Voit 
have shown, (Ann. Chenu u. Pharm., ii, Sup. vol. 66), both carburetted hydrogen 
and free hydrogen are found in the products of animal respiration. s. w. j. 
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8. The quantity of bicarbonate in the urine depends upon the amount 
of carbonates or salts of vegetable acids present in the food. The sev- 
eral materials used as rations in these experiments gave, by incineration 
in the muffle, ashes having the following quantities of carbonic acid to 
100 of dry substance. 

Clover-hay, - - - - 2'4 pts. C0 2 
Bean-straw, .... 1*6 M tt 
Meadowhay, - - • . M « « 
Oat-straw, • 0*2 " •*■ 

Wheafrstraw, - - - - 0-0 a ■» 
Crushed beans, - 0-0 ** 4 * 

In the urine, the greatest amount of carbonic acid — 1'6 to 1*8 per cent— 
was observed after feeding with clover-hay. In urine excreted after the 
ingestion of wheat-straw and crushed beans, carbonic acid was totally 
wanting. The urine from cattle fed on wheat-straw had an acid reaction 
notwithstanding it was destitute of carbonic acid, while in every other 
instance the reaction was alkaline. By adding to the day's ration of 
straw 75 grins, acetate of potash, the carbonic acid and the alkaline re- 
action reappeared. s. w. j. 

4. On some point* in the composition of Soils. — It has been assumed 
by chemists that hydrated oxyd of iron and hydrated alumina as well 
as hydrated silica are usual ingredients of soils, though no direct proof 
of their presence has been furnished. Alexander Moller (Die land- 
wirtkschaftlichen Versuchs-Stationen, iv, p. 227) has examined various 
soils for these substances by treating them with solution of a neutral or 
ammoniacal tartrate and with carbonate of soda. Muller finds that 
seignette salt when boiled with hydrated sesquioxyd of iron dissolves 
the latter, forming a dark-brown alkaline solution. The hydrated sesqui- 
oxyd does not lose its solubility by air-drying nor by drying at 212°, 
though, in the latter case, it dissolves with more difficulty. Hydrated 
alumina behaves similarly, but appears to go into solution with less 
rapidity. Silicates of these oxyds are insoluble in the ammoniacal solu- 
tion of tartrates which easily take up the hydrates. 

The only soils which yield to this reagent noticeable quantities of hy- 
drated oxyd of iron (and hydrated manganese- manganic oxyd) are those 
which possess a perceptible ocher-yellow color. Red soils, and also those 
having a light color, yield little iron to a tartrate, compared to that which 
is removed from them by hydrochloric acid. The yellow soils thus con- 
tain hydrated sesquioxyd, the red, anhydrous sesquioxyd, and the light- 
colored soils appear to contain a silicate of iron. 

Hydrated alumina Mailer scarcely found at all. He supposes that 
alumina exists in nearly all cases as a silicate. 

By digesting the clayey soils of the vicinity of Stockholm directly with 
solution of carbonate of soda, or by treatment with chlorohydric acid, 
but very little silica is taken up. On the other hand, the residue that re- 
mains after acting on them with chlorohydric acid yields much silica ; in 
some cases, even 15 per cent It hence appears that in the soil the silica 
exists for the roost part in a state of combination. 

Note. — There can be little doubt that the hydrous silicates of the 
various bases occurring in the soil— or its zeolitio constituents as they 
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may be termed, enact a series of most important functions. The re- 
searches of Dsubr6e on Metaraorphism, Ann, des Mine*, [6], xvi, also 
Smithsonian Report, 1861, have elucidated, in the most clear and striking 
manner, the conditions and results of the action of warm water on the 
anhydrous silicates, and have shown that crystallized zeolites may be 
produced from them by its influence Way and Eichhorn (this Jour. y 
xxvii, 71-85) have made it in the highest degree probable, that the 
absorbent power of soils for the alkalies is due to the action of amor* 
phous zeolitic compounds ; and it is hardly to be questioned, that the 
good (or bad) results of tillage and many of the hitherto inexplicable 
effects of manures, will be found to bear close relations to the processes 
of soii-metamorphistn, in which silicates, water and carbonic acid play 
the chief parts. s. w. j. 

IV. MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

1. Manuel de Mineralogie par A. DbsCloizeaux, Maitre de conference 
k TEcole Normale siip6rienre, etc. Toole premier, 672 pp., 8vo* Paris, 
1862. — This Manual of Mineralogy embodies the results of a very large 
amount of original research by the anthor. DesCloizeaux has for many 
years been engaged in studying the optical and crystallographic charac- 
ters of mineral species, and by these means, especially the former, has 
thrown new light on doubtful species, distinguished many that have been 
confounded together, and referred others, supposed to be distinct, to 
their true places. Many of these results have already been mentioned 
briefly in former numbers of this Journal, 1 and it is hardly necessary to 
enter into details in this place. Suffice it to say that the work is a source 
of original information on minerals, indispensable to ail who are inter- 
ested in having an accurate knowledge of species. 

2. Report on the Geological and Mineral osteal specimens collected by 
Mr. C. F. Hall in Frobiiher Bay* 
To thb New York Lyceum of Natural History:— 

One of your committee, appointed to examine the collection of min- 
erals and fossils made by Mr. Chas. F. Hall in his late Arctic Exploring 
Expedition, begs leave to report, that he fonnd the collection of fossils 
small in number of individual specimens, and limited in the range of its 
species, but possessing great interest to the student of Arctic geology. 
The specimens are as follows : — 
Maclurea magna (Lesueur). 
Casts of lower surface. 
Endoceras proteiforme ? (Hall). 
Orthoceras (badly worn specimens). 
Heliolites (new species). 
Heliopora •« " 
Halysites catenulata (Fischer). 
Receptaculites (new species). 

This collection was made at the head of Frobisher Bay, lat 68° 46' N n 

1 [2], xx. 270, xxy, 896. xxix, 863, xxxi, 866, xxxiv, 208. 
* Communicated to tbis Journal by the Lyceum. 
Am. Jour. Scl— Second Skkibs, You XXXV, No. 104.— Mabob, 1868. 
38 
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and long. 70° W. from Greenwich, at a point which, Mr. Hail says, 
k 'a mountain of fossils, 9 similar to the limestone bluff at Cincinnati, 
with which he is familiar. This limestone rests upon mica schist, speci- 
mens of which he also brought from the same locality. Whether the 
limestone was conformable to the schist or not, Mr. Hall did not deter- 
mine. It is much to be regretted that this interesting point was not 
examined by him, as it is doubtful whether this locality may ever be 
visited by any future explorer. 

The fossils, without doubt, are all Lower Silurian. The Madnrea 
magna would place the limestone containing it on the horizon of the 
Ghasy limestone of New York. The HalyriU* catenulata has been 
found in Canada in the Trenton beds, but in New York not lower than 
the Niagara Limestone. The Endocera* proteifortru belongs to the 
Trenton limestone. The Reeeptaculites is unlike the several species of 
the Galena limestone of the West, or the R. occidentals of Canada. 
Mr. Salter speaks of one found in the northern part of the American 
continent This may be that species, or it may be a new one ; which it 
was, we have no means of determining. The Orthocerata were but frag- 
ments, and so badly water-worn that the species could not be identified. 

The specimens of corals were very perfect and beautiful, and unlike 
any figured by Prof. Hall in the Palaeontology of New York. The 
HtlioliUs and Heliopora belong to the Niagara group, in New York, 
but in Canada they have been found in the Lower Silurian. For the 
identification of strata, corals are not always reliable. Whether these 
species are similar or identical with any in the Canadian collection, it 
was out of my power to determine. They are unlike any figured by 
Mr. I. W. Salter. B. P. Stsvbns. 

One of the committee, appointed to examine the mineral specimens 
brought from Frobisher Bay by Mr. Hall, reports that the specimens 
though quite numerous were mostly of the same general character. The 
rocks were nearly all mica schist ; some of the specimens were taken from 
boulders, some from the ruins of houses, and bad the mortar still attached, 
and some were from the rock in its natural position. There was nothing 
peculiar in the rock, it presenting the usual variations in composition. 
The other specimens were an argillaceous limestone determined by its 
fossils to be Lower Silurian ; a single specimen of quartz, crystallized 
and presenting besides the usual six-sided termination another pyramid 
whoso angle was much more obtuse ; magnetic iron, some of which was 
found in situ and other specimens which were evidently boulders and 
had undergone for some time the action of salt water ; a few pieces of 
iron pyrites, bituminous coal and nodules of flint or jasper. * * * * 

[The part of this Report omitted gives reasons for believing the coal 
and siliceous nodules to have been brought from England by Frobisher, 
who, it is well known, took out large supplies and many miners, expect- 
ing to mine and smelt ores; some "blooms" of iron which Mr. Hall 
found may have been the result of their operations with the magnetic 
iron. — Eds.] 

* * * This theory is supported by the traditions of the natives, who 
say that the coal was brought there by foreigners,* as well as by the 

* Everything that seems to them peculiar they refer to this source. 
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entire absence of any indications of geological strata so high up in the 
series as the Carboniferous formation. The siliceous pebbles seem to 
have served as gravel for the mortar used in building the houses for car* 
rying on the various objects for which the expedition was sent out No 
trace of any mineral containing silver existed in the collections. The 
sands supposed by Mr. Hall to l>e those in which Frobisher found gold 
have not yet been assayed. A small bead detached from an ornament 
worn by the natives was found to be lead. Thos. Eglmton. 

But little attention was paid to soology, Mr. Hall not having the 
means at hand for the preservation of specimens. A single specimen of 
a moUu&k, in a dried state, was sent to Wm. Stimpson, Esq., for exam- 
ination. He writes as follows: "I find the specimen to be Cynthia 
piriformis ftathke, an Ascidian mollusk, originally found on the coast of 
Norway." Only two species of birds were brought, viz : Colymhus tor- 
quatus Brunwich, and Plectrophanes nivalis Linn. 

Of mammals, he obtained two Lemmings which were referred for de- 
termination to Prof. S. F. Baird of the Smithsonian Institution. He 
informs me that they agree best with Georychus helvolus Audubon, and 
he should so consider them for the present. Geo. N. Lawrence. 

8. Note on a fossil Eckinoderm from the Blue Limestone {Lower Silu- 
rian) of Cincinnati, Ohio; by J. D. Dana. — In vol. i, (1846) page 44 of 
the second series of this Journal, there is a paper on a fossil Echinoderm 
from the Blue Limestone of Cincinnati, by G. Graham, J. G. Anthony 
and U. P. Jambs, illustrated by a figure from a drawing by the last-men- 
tioned. In a recent letter from Mr. James, the writer learns that the 
specimen was discovered by him in March, 1846, and that it still remains 
in his possession and is the only one yet found. The species is referred 
in the article to the genus Asterias. In the writer's Manual of Geol- 
ogy, the figure is reproduced on page 221, and the provisional name 
annexed of Asterias Anthonii. From an examination of the drawing, 
Mr. £. Billings of Montreal, well versed in Silurian Echinoderms, con- 
cludes that it «omes nearest to the genus Palasterina and may belong 
to it. Deriving the name from the true discoverer, the species will then 
be the Palasterina (?) Jamesii. 

4. On a new Crustacean from the Potsdam Sandstone; by Prof. 
James Hall, (Canadian Naturalist and Geologist, Dec 1862, vii, p. 
443.) — The Crustacean fossils here described and figured are the cephalic 
shields of a species supposed by Prof. Hall to approach in character the 
modern Liroulus. They are from the Potsdam sandstone of Wisconsin. 
The shield is three times as broad as long, has a strong thickened border, 
rounded lateral angles, and small but quite prominent eyes. Other 
fragments have been obtained in the region of the Upper Mississippi, 
and one is a straight spine, which may have been, Prof. Hall observes, 
the caudal spine of this species. It is suggested that the tracks, called 
ProtichniUs, found in the Potsdam sandstone of Canada by Logan, may 
have been made by this species ; and this is urged as the more probable, 
since, in 1857, similar tracks were observed by £. Daniels, of the Geolog- 
ical Survey of Wisconsin, in the Potsdam sandstone of Black River. 

6. Proceedings of the Portland Society of Natural History, vol. i, 
part 1. — This volume of 100 octavo pages is the first publication, in 
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form, of the Portland Society of Natural History. It contains many 
papers of interest, a plate of coal plants of the Carboniferous age, and a 
valuable geological map of the northern portions of the state of Maine. 
Jf the future numbers of the Proceedings are equal to the first, their pub- 
lications will contribute much to the progress of science. 

Most of the papers in Part 1 appear to have been communicated by 
members of the Scientific Survey of Maine: and we understand that the 
first set of specimens collected by the authority of the state government will 
be deposited in the rooms of the society. The following are the titles of 
the most important papers in Part 1. A catalogue of the Flowering Plants 
of Maine, by G. L. Goodale, Botanist to the Maine Scientific Survey : — 
Catalogue of the Mammals and Birds of Maine, compiled by C. H. 
Hitchcock, State Geologist '. — Notes upon the Geology of Maine, by C. 
H. Hitchcock : — Catalogue of the Reptiles and Amphibians of Maine, by 

B. F. Fogg, M.D. : — Fossils of the Potsdam Group of North America, by 

C. H. Hitchcock:— Grooved Boulders in Bethel, Maine, by N. T. True, 
M.D. : — Description of a new species of Carpolithes from the Miocene 
Tertiary of Vermont, by C. H. Hitchcock. 

6. On the present condition of the Crater of Kilauea on the island of 
Hawaii ; by Rev. Titus Co±n. — The following facts on the present con- 
dition of the crater of Kilauea are taken from a letter addressed to 
Prof. C. S. Lyman by Rev. T. Coan, dated Hilo, Hawaii, Nov. 13, 1862. 

" V* T Y great changes have taken place in Kilauea since your visit in 
1846. 1 The great dome, some two miles in circuit, which was raised over 
Haluemauma [the lake of lava situated in the south extremity of the cra- 
ter of Kilauea,] has subsided, leaving a corresponding depression or cra- 
ter. It is as if a great cauldron had been turned right side up and set 
for boiling. Near the center of this depression, there is an active lake 
about COO feet in diameter. Sometimes this lake is sluggish, and again 
it boils and rages, tossing its fiery masses and throwing up its jets of 
melted lavas 20 to 50 feet high. Occasionally it overflows, or rends its 
rocky sides, and sends off streams to harden in other parts of the crater. 
Within the aforesaid basin or crater, and one- fourth of a mile from the 
active lake, a great mound has been recently raised, and on its summit a 
huge mass of lava is piled up, rising into pinnacles and turrets, of such form 
as to resemble, in the distance, a cathedral. This is called Pole's Temple. 

All the central portion of the crater of Kilauea has been elevated by 
upheaving forces, and the circuit, once the "Black Ledge," has been raised 
by superincumbent deposits or overflowings proceeding from the southern 
portion of the crater, I think the central area is not more than 600 feet 
below the highest point in the outer wail of Kilauea. Near this central 
portion of the crater rests an irregular and broken ridge of immense 
masses of very compact basalt filled with grains of olivine or chrysolite." 
7. Arsenide of Copper from Lake Superior. — Scheerer gives in the 
Berg- und Buttenmannischet Zeitung y xx, p. 152, an account of a specimen 
of a metallic mineral found as a boulder on the banks of the St Louis 
River, near Superior City, Wisconsin. He found it to contain 86 pr. ct, 
of copper and 14 pr. ct arsenic. On the weathered surfaces it was black, 
while on the fresh fracture it was yellow, tarnishing and becoming black 
pn exposure to the air. It was considered by several members of the 

1 See this Journal, [2], xxii, ?& 
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u Miners' Union" at Freiberg to be a furnace product, perhaps made by 
the Indians. Dr. Kenngott very properly classes this substance with 
whitncyite (Ueberaicht, 1861, p. 114), and the mass is unquestionably a 
mixture of whitncyite and algodonite similar to that described by Dr. 
Genth (this Journal, [21 xxxiii, p. 1 9 1 ). A further notice of this boulder 
has been sent to Prof. Silliman, Jr., by Col. Chas, Whittlesey of Cleve- 
land, from which we extract the following facts. It was found on the 
bank of the St Louis river at Rice's Point, one and a half miles from the 
west end of Lake Superior. It was about one foot in length, and weighed 
from 05 to 100 lbs.; on the fracture it was crystalline and contained 
small pieces of calc-spar. The fragment analyzed by Scheercr was sent 
to him by Col. Whittlesey through Mr. Boole, who was then a student 
in Freiberg. Col. Whittlesey considers that this boulder was transported 
to the St Louis River, from some vein, by the northern drift It had the 
nsual worn aspect of the copper boulders of the Lake Superior region. 
The writer is informed by Mr. C. F. Eechwciler, Superintendent of the 
Isle Royale Mine, that a vein of arscnids has recently been discovered 
on the property of the Columbia Mining Company at Houghton. The 
whitney ite is tliere found associated with native copper and domeykite. 

o. J. B. 
8. Catalog einer Sammlung vom 675 Modeller* in AhornhoU % zur 
Erl&uttrung der Krystallformen der Mineralien, ausgegeben vom Rhein* 
ischen Mineralien-Comptoir des Dr. A. Eraktz in Bonn. pp. 60, 8vo. 
Bonn, 1862. — This catalogue is a description of the collection of crystal 
models now made by Dr. Krantz. The models 1 to 78 illustrate the 
monometric system, 79 to 151 the dimetric system, 152 to 343 the 
hexagonal system, 344 to 506 the trimetric system, 507 to 645 the 
monoclinic system, and 646 to 675 the triclinic system. Among these 
are 81 models of twin crystals, illustrating twinning in 44 species. The 
whole represent 222 mineral species. The catalogue contains under 
each number the name of the form or species, the crystallographic sym- 
bols of the planes, according to both Naumann and Miller's notations! 
and references to the figure corresponding to the model in Naumann, 
Miller, Rose, Dana, Dufrenoy and other prominent treatises of Mine- 
ralogy. The models are made with the greatest accuracy ; many of them 
are copies from models furnished to Dr. Krantz by G. Rose and Hessen- 
berg. They arc made of maple, and have an average diameter of 5 
centimetres (about 2 inches). They are sold in Bonn for 120 Prussian 
thalers. o. J. b. 

V. ZOOLOGY. 

1. Contributions to Conchology, vol. ii. — A Monograph of the Order 
Pholadacea and other papers ; by George W. Trton, Jr. Dec. 31,1 862. 
— This volume of 127 pages is composed of articles printed originally 
in this Journal, and in the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. The first volume, containing a bibliography 
of American Conchology, was published independently in 1861. The 
seven articles in the present volume are, u On the Mollusca of Harper's 
Ferry \ Virginia? (pp. 0-11), "A sketch of the history of Conchology in 
the United States? (13-32)/ " Synopsis of the Recent Species of Gastrth 

1 See this Journal, [*}, vol. xxiii, Marsh, 1808. 
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chamidm, a Family of Acephalous Mollusca," (38-62), " On the Classifi- 
cation and Synonymy of the recent species of Pholadida," (63-93), "Note* 
on American fresh water Shells" (95-96), "Monograph of the family 
Teredonid** (97-126), and "Description of a new Genus and Species of 
Pholadidcs? ( 1 26-1 27). 

The Pholadacea^ as will be seen from the above list, are divided into 
three families, first severally distinguished by Mr. Carpenter. These fami- 
lies may be natural, the Teredonidm being most justly separated from the 
Pholadidaf, with which they had been confounded until distinguished 
by Carpenter ; but, to the number admitted by Mr. Tryon, would per- 
haps be properly added another, the Aspergillidcs of Gray ; the presence 
of fringes or tentacles at the front of the mantle, and the consequent 
development of tubuli radiating from the edge of the anterior disk of 
the tube, conjoined with the modification of the other part, appear fully 
to justify that distinction. There would then be four allied families, 
Pholadidce, Teredonida, QastrochamidcB and Aspergillida or Brechitidm. 
The propriety of the erection of this group of families into an " order," 
as has been proposed by some and adopted by Tryon, is extremely 
questionable. 

The genera of the Pholadacea accepted by Mr. Tryon are numerous, 
but apparently not more so than are natural. A number, it is true, have 
been refused by many conchologists, chiefly on account of the burthen 
on the memory caused by the multiplication of generic names ; but, as 
it is not quite evident what relation the powers of memory have to the 
existence of natural groups, scientific men will doubtless prefer to express 
in a scientific nomenclature the structural modifications that nature 
indicates. 

The " description of a new genus and species of Pholadidm n forms an 
Appendix to the monograph, and makes known an interesting addition 
to our Fauna, the Diphthyra Smithii of Tryon, from New York Bay ; 
the genus indicated belongs to the subfamily Jouannetunm of Tryon, 
distinguished by the development of a callous plate closing the anterior 
ventral gap of the adult shell, and also, it might have been added, by 
the perfect union of the siphonal and anal tubes, and the fringed border 
of the common tube in the known animals. The bibliography of the 
monograph is exhaustive, almost every reference to any genus or spe- 
cies having been given. The author proposes to publish an illustrated 
descriptive monograph of the same Pholadacea at a future time, if fur- 
nished with requisite material — for which he appeals to collectors. 

In the " Notes on American fresh water Shells," the subdivision of 
the genus Vivipara Montfort (properly Viviparus), into four subgenera, 
Vivtpara, Tulotoma Hald., Melantho Bowd, and Haldemania Tryon, is 
proposed. This view will doubtless be accepted, although the distin- 
guishing characters of Melantho are not given. The latter includes the 
ordinary Paludina of the Eastern States, and is distinguished by the 
form of the shell, the sigmoidally sinuous outer lip, <fec. A family Am- 
mcolida is also proposed for the reception of Amnicola, but is unaccom- 
panied by a diagnosis. The distinction of that genus from the Vivipa- 
rides as well as Littorinidat and Rissoidox, is justifiable ; it is indeed mors 
nearly related to the Melanians but has no lateral jaws. The characters 
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of the family, as well as of the Viviparidcs, and the subdivisions of each, 
will be given in another place by the reviewer. The genua Amnicola 
is proposed to admit the new subgenus Pomatiopsis, based on A. lapi- 
daria and other elongated species. The correctness of this distinction 
At least remains to be verified on the animal 1 Two more distinct types 
exist in the A. Cincinattensis 6. <fc H., and the globular A. depressa 
Tryon. The former, on account of its reflected circular lip, has been 
named by the reviewer Chilocyclu*, while the latter, distinguished by its 
laige, globose body-whorl, is called Somatogyrus. 
^ The memoirs, brought together in this volume, are valuable contribu- 
tions to science, and will doubtless obtain for the author the merited 
thanks of the scientific world. It were to be wished that more con- 
chologists would imitate him in precision and knowledge of bibli- 
ography. T. Gill. 

2. Analytical Synopsis of the order of Squali, and Revision of the 
Nomenclature of the Genera ; by Thvodorb Gill. pp. 42 (-4 7). (Re- 
printed from Annals of New York Lyceum, vol. viii.) Vn the Classifi- 
cation of the Families and Genera of the Squali of California; by The- 
odore Gill. (Proc. Acad. Nat Set, Phila., Oct., 1862).— The two 
articles cited are devoted to the systematic revision of the families and 
genera of Sharks, which the author regards as constituting an order of 
Elasniobranchiate Fishes, distinct from the Rays ; the ordinal name of 
Squali, previously used in a subordinal sense, has been retained. The 
u analytical synopsis" is divided into three chapters, — 1st, "On the his- 
tory of the order, in which a review of the principal classifications of the 
sharks is given, and their respective merits discussed ; 2d, " On the 
relations of the order, 11 in which the isolation of the Rhinos (Sguatinas 
Dum.) as a distinct suborder, is urged, and the nearer affinity of that 
group to the order of Rays is contended for ; the relation of the families 
sought to be ascertained, and the most striking peculiarities of the geo- 
graphical distribution of the several types pointed out ; and 3d, " Sys- 
tematic Arrangement. 11 In this portion of the synopsis, two analytical 
tables are first given, illustrating the principal or most apparent distinc- 
tions of the different families, sixteen of which are admitted ; these are 
followed by similar analytical tables for the respective families, the 
dichotomous method being applied to facilitate the identification of the 
various genera. After the " synopsis" of each family, an enumeration of 
the subfamilies and genera is presented, in which the authorities, typical 
species, and synonyms of the generic names are given. As a sequel to 
the whole, the latin diagnoses of fifteen new genera are offered ; this, 
added to the number adopted from others, gives a total of fifty-eight 
represented in our present seas ; to that number, six others are super- 
added in the supplementary article on the Californian sharks. 

The classification adopted in the synopsis is said to be a " modifica- 
tion of that of Muller and Henle. The principal differences consist in 
the arrangement of the Scyllioids at another point in the series, and their 
distribution among three families, and in the union of the Mullerian 
families of the Carcharics, Triamodontes, Galei, Scylliodontes and Mus- 

9 The A. lafidaria itself perhaps belongs to the AeinUidm, and consequently to 
a different family from the other species. 
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Uli in one, bnt after the exclusion, from the first, of the hammer-beaded 
sharks, which appear to constitute a distinct family, Cestracionloida, 
(the Zygcenm of former American authors and not the Cestraeiontes of 
Agassiz) recognized as such by most of the recent systematists." The 
terminology of the family names is also different from that adopted by 
the Gennan naturalists, the terminal syllables aides being employed-; 
and the subdivision into subfamilies is likewise original. The principal 
changes in the nomenclature result from the revival of names proposed 
by Klein and Rafinesque. A still further modification is proposed in the 
article on Californian sharks, where the proposition is made to distin- 
guish the genus Oxynotus of the synopsis (Centrina Cuv.) as the type 
of a special family, and the arrangement of the genera left in the 
Spinacoidoe is considerably altered. In the same article, the family of 
Heterodontoids of the author (Cestraciontes Ag.) is made to include three 
genera, the Californian species (Cest. Franeisci Grd.) being fnlly described 
as the type of one (Gyropleurodus), and a species illustrated in the Zool- 
ogy of the Venus being proposed as that of another named Tropidodus. 
The author is inclined to exclude many of the genera referred by Prof. 
Agassiz to the Cestraciontes, from that family, and has restricted it with 
reference chiefly to the living forms. One of the chief characters no- 
ticed, as distinguishing the family from all other existing types, is the 
form of the head, and the rapid declension of profile from the interor- 
bital region. 

In accordance with the classification proposed in the Synopsis, there 
are eight families of Sguali represented along the eastern coast of the 
United States; — (Squali) Lamnoida*, Odontaspidoidce, Alopecoidce, Ces- 
traciontoidoe (Zygcence^ Galeorkinoidce (Carcharice), Spinacoidoe, Seym- 
noidoB % and (Rhinse) nhinoidce, (Squatina). Along the western coast, 
only five are yet known to be represented ; the Qaleorkinoida, Hetero- 
dontoidat, Notidanoida, Spinacoida, and Rhinoidct. A. 

3. On the mode of development of the marginal tentacles of the free 
Medusa; of some Hydroids; by A. Agassiz. 14 pp., 8vo. (From the 
Proe. Bost. Soe. Nat. Hist., vol. ix, August) On Alternate Generation in 
Annelids, and the Embryology of Autolytus cornutus; by A. Agassiz. 
26 pp., 8vo, with 3 plates. (From the Journ. Bost. Soc. AT. H. % vii, 392, 
1862.) — These papers by A. Agassiz (son of Professor Agassiz) contain 
the results of careful research, bearing on facts of great zoological in- 
terest The first relates to the order of succession in the development of 
the marginal tentacles of Medusas. Designating each new intermediate 
series by t and a number, added as an index expressing the order in time 
of the several series, he makes out a formula for the order of arrange* 
ment, and also for the number of tentacles* Thus, in a young Tiaropsit, 
the formula for the number of tentacles is 

-T/=r4T 1 +4/ a +16/ 3 =24«, 
or in other words, the sum of the number of tentacles equals 4 of the aeries 
first in the order of time, -|-4 of the second (or those next developed), -f-16 
of the third. In two older stages of the Tiaropsis, the formulas are 

^=4T 1 +4/ 2 +16< 3 +8/ 4 +8< 6 =40<, 
and -r/=4T 1 +4/ a +16/ 3 +8^-f8/ 6 +16/ § =56<. 

We refer to the paper for other examples of these important results. 
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In the second paper above mentioned, the author has illustrated, bj 
many excellent figures, the reproduction by fission of some Annelids, and 
further has sustained the view, which has heretofore been questioned, that 
there is actual alternate generation in these species ; showing that the 
individuals proceeding from the egg reproduce only by fission ; and that 
from fission come males and females ; and, from these males and females 
thus originating, reproduction by eggs again commences. A new Ameri- 
can species of Autolytus also is described, and its development from the 
egg described and illustrated. 

VI. ASTBONOMT. 

1. On the double ttar ft Herculis, (in a note to the Editors of this 
Journal, dated Cambridgeport, Feb. 20, 1868.) — In the summer of 1856, 
I discovered that the companion of (i Herculis was a double star, but 
having no suitably mounted instrument for executing measures of either 
position or distance, I reported the case to Mr. Bond at Cambridge, and 
also to Mr. Dawes of England. 

The latter has published the following measures, made soon after its 
discovery, in the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London, vol. xvii, No. 9. P = 58°-07 ; D = l"-85 ±. 

In July, 1862, I found P= 70°; the distance remaining about the 
same, or certainly not increased. Mr. Dawes calls them 10£ and 11 mag- 
nitudes. Considering the large distance and minuteness of the compo- 
nents, this change in the angle of position is very remarkable. 

Another interesting object, at this time, is £ Herculis ; so nearly in 
conjunction, the past summer, that it could not be divided with a fine 
eight inch glass, in the best atmosphere, with a power of 1000. A no- 
table epoch in its history ! Alvan Clark. 

2. Alva* Clark receives the LaLande Prize. — The LaLande Prize 
of a gold medal, value 500 francs, has been awarded by the French 
Academy of Sciences in January last to Alvan Clark of Cambridgeport, 
for his discovery of the companion of Sirius (this Journal, xxxiii, p. 
286). It will be noticed that the great 18£ inch objective with which 
Mr. Clark made this remarkable observation, has been purchased by the 
Chicago Astronomical Association. 

8. The Agronomical Association of Chicago. — This new association 
have purchased the great 18£ inch object glass made by Alvan Clark 
of Cambridgeport, Mass., for the University of Mississippi under the or- 
der of President Barnard. The price paid was 811,187, the same sum 
Mississippi was to have paid for it It will cost about an equal sum to 
mount it properly. 

We congratulate the prosperous city of Illinois on the possession of 
this remarkable objective, which already, while mounted only in a rude 
tube of wood, has won for its talented maker the LaLande medal. 

The possession of such an instrument implies a well organized Obser- 
vatory, with all its appointments, for the endowment of which Chicago 
lacks neither the spirit nor the means. 
Am. Jour. 8ol— Ssoovd Srribb, Vol. XXXV, No. 101— Marcs, 1868. 
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4. Shooting Stars of Dee. 10/A-13/A, 1862.— Mr. Benjamin V. Marsh 
writes from Philadelphia, that on the evening of the 10th of December, 
between 10£ h and ll h , he noticed about half a dozen brilliant meteors. 
They radiated from the vicinity of Castor and Pollux. The next morn- 
ing, during the half hour, 4 h to 4^, they were not remarkable for num- 
ber or brilliancy, but all radiated from the same vicinity. 

On the morning of the 12th, Prof. Gummere and Mr. Battey saw at 
Haverford, Pa., 28 in l£ hours, nearly all of which radiated from a point 
about midway between Castor and Pollux. 

Mr. Marsh adds, " the report which Mr. George Wood made on the 
11th Dec, 1861, (this Journal, xxxiii, p. 149,) would agree very well with 
this radiant, so that I think there is strong reason to conclude that from 
the 10th to the 12th of December the meteors mostly belong to one 
group radiating from the vicinity of Castor and Pollux. Is it not prob- 
able that on most occasions the great body of those seen belong to a 
regular group reappearing annually, and that such groups, variously 
scattered through the year, and sometimes perhaps over-lapping, make 
up the mass of the meteors seen ?" 

Vn. MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Scientific application of the Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures. — The establishment of the International Decimal Association in the 
year 1855, has at length resulted in the appointment of a Committee of 
inquiry by the British House of Commons, which after examining nu» 
merous witnesses of great eminence, has presented to Parliament a report 
recommending the adoption, throughout the British Empire and for all 
purposes, of the Weights and Measures of the Metric System. This re- 
port, having been published by the House of Commons, with the evi- 
dence of 39 witnesses and an analytical index, forms a "blue book*' of 
nearly 300 pages. Besides matters of the utmost importance in regard 
to the improvement of education, the progress of domestic trade and of 
foreign commerce, and the advance of the general interests of humanity, 
it merits the attention of all who are engaged in scientific pursuits on 
account of its statements in regard to the progress of the Metric System 
among chemists, physiologists, and other philosophers. The witnesses, 
whose testimony relates to this subject, are, Thomas Graham, F.R.S., 
Master of the Mint ; Professor Miller, of Cambridge, one of the Com- 
missioners appointed by the British Government to restore the lost stand- 
ards of weights and measures ; T. L. Donaldson, Professor of Architecture 
in University College, London, and a Juror of the International Exhibi- 
tion ; Dr. Bolley, Director of the Polytechnic School and Professor of 
Applied Chemistry at Zurich. The testimony of these gentlemen is to the 
following effect : — 

Within the last ten years the Metric System has made great progress 
in the British Islands so that it is used almost exclusively in chemical 
pursuits. It now forms a sort of common scientific language understood 
everywhere. Papers published in England with the national weights 
and measures are neglected on the continent, being so far unintelligible. 
Scientific men generally look forward to the universal adoption of this 
system, being of opinion that no other can prevail. It begins to find a 
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place in elementary English books. It is used in papers read before the 
Royal Society. On the other hand, the English weights and measures 
are so complicated that it is impossible to use them, and some of them, 
such as the scruple and the drachm, are little known even by name. The 
grain has been decimally divided for more than 30 years, and Mr. Oert- 
ling of London now makes delicate balances with grain weights, which 
are commonly used by chemists and at the colleges. As far as scientific 
investigations are concerned, the old English method is entirely use- 
less. In our scientific journals, weights are almost universally given in 
grams, and lengths in millimetres. In Switzerland, as well as in other 
continental nations, the Metric System is the only one in use for scientific 
purposes : without its adoption they cannot write on chemical or physical 
matters. In Alexandria the builders all use the metric form employed 
by the French and Italians, extreme difficulty and confusion being pro- 
duced in architecture and engineering by the diversity of weights and 
measures. At the late International Exhibition in London the foreign 
jurors abandoned in despair the task of drawing parallels between the 
values of British and foreign goods. 

The claims of science, to have the benefit of the Metric System, have 
likewise been represented at an interview, on the 18th of November, with 
the EL Honorable Milner Gibson, M.P., President of the Board of Trade. 
On this occasion, Professor Owen of the British Museum showed the 
value of the system in the study of natural history. The majority of 
the facts in this science include the elements of weight and measure. 
But, besides the confinement to Britain of its own national weights and 
measures, which constitute a wall of separation between British and for- 
eign science, innumerable mistakes arise from their variety, their intricacy, 
and their want of system. Uncertainty arises between avoirdupois and 
troy, and between divisions of the inch into tenths and twelfths, both of 
which are called " lines." 

In the United States and the South American States, the employment 
of the Metrical System for scientific purposes is all but universal, and, in 
those institutions of learning where this system is employed by teachers, 
the results are always most satisfactory. 

2. Pasteur has been chosen and confirmed a member of the French 
Academy, in the section of Mineralogy, in place of De Senarmont, de- 
ceased. Des Cloizeaux was his competitor [ex cequo), in the second rank 
Delesse, and in the third Hubert. The vote stood thus : 60 votes, 31 
requisite for a majority, the first ballot gave Pasteur 36, Des Cloizeaux 
21, and Delesse 3.— Session of Dee. 8, 1862, 

VIII. BOOK NOTICED 
1. Storer's Dictionary of Solubilities of Chemical Substances. 1 — Mr. 
Storeb here presents us the first installment of a work on which he has 
been long engaged with well known assiduity, and which is destined to 
connect his name inseparably with chemical literature. This part of the 
First Outlines takes us nearly to the close of the letter C, probably a 
near approach to one third the bulk of the entire work. The term 

1 First Outlines of a Dictionary of the Solubilities of Chemical Substances. By 
Fbamc H. Stores. One volume in three, parts. Part I, 8vo, pp. 282. Cambridge : 
Sever 6 Francis, 1868. B. Waateraann i Co., New York. 
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solubility is used by Mr. Storer in its most comprehensive sense, thus 
grouping by this character a wider range of phenomena than might 
at first appear germane to this single constant. Thns the plan includes, 
not only " the comportment of a substance towards water, alcohol, wood 
spirit, ether, oil of turpentine, benzine and analogous hydrocarbons, and 
the other neutral solvents ;" but also in many cases observations on 
the action of acids and alkalies, as well as the influence of one salt 
on the solubility of another. 

The alphabetical arrangement makes the work one of extreme conven- 
ience for reference, as it proceeds on no principle of selection, but gives 
the names of all substances, each in its proper place, with formulas of 
constitution, and in all important — we might almost say in all possible — 
cases, with references to original memoirs or authorities. The arrange- 
ment of substances is by the acids rather than by the bases. Thus the 
acetates, chlorhydrates, chlorids, carbonates, &c, are made to embrace 
all the salts of these electronegative substances. It of course falls into 
the plan of this work to present full tables of solubilities of all the im- 
portant substances of common use in the laboratory, as ammonia, chlor- 
hydric acid, various chlorids, carbonic acid, carbonates, alcohol, acetic 
acid, jthe acetates, <fec. <fec. The qualities of accuracy, fullness, con- 
venience of reference and quotation of authorities will secure the use of 
this Dictionary of Solubilities, not only by all investigators, but no an- 
alytical student who has well mastered his Fresenius can afford to be 
without it, while manufacturers and pharmaceutists will find it the most 
convenient vade mecum at their command. 

Mr. Storer tells us in his preface that he was driven, after some six 
years of labor, to the expedient of printing, in order to facilitate the 
completion of the projected work, owing to the great bulk and increas- 
ing complexity of the manuscript, with its innumerable interpolations. 
The present work is therefore, as its title indicates, in many points only 
a general outline requiring innumerable details to fill up each special 
feature. But taken as it stands it is a monument of amazing labor, eru- 
dition, and skillful authorship. Such " compilations " can be made only 
by the hand of a master. Mr. Storer has for some time been recognized 
as one of our most encyclopedic chemical scholars. The readers of this 
Journal need no other reference than to the very numerous contributions 
which have lately appeared from his pen in our pages, on a great variety 
of subjects. The article on coal oils, published in the modest form of 
a review of Dr. Antisell's book, has been very widely reproduced, and 
is highly complimented by Wagner in the Jahresbericht, while his papers 
on the alloys of copper and zinc and on the impurities of zinc (the latter 
in company with Eliot) have become the authority on those subjects at 
home and abroad, being quoted by Eerl, Otto, Percy and others. Storer 
has from the commencement of the Repertoire de Chemie been selected 
as the American Editor of that well known Journal. 

We are assured of the early completion of the First Outlines, and we 
cannot wish any author a longer life or more sustained and useful labor 
than is implied in the completion of the work in all its details according 
to the original plan. 

2. New American Cyclopedia, vols. XV and XVI. — This work, which 
has boen nearly six years in hand, is completed. Some of the articles in 
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vol. zv which are of most scientific interest are Steam and Steam engine. 
Steel, Sugar, Symbols, Telegraph, Telescope, Thermometer, Tides, Tobacco, 
Ac. The most elaborate article in this volume is very naturally United 
States, which fills 122 pages, and contains a vast amount of valuable 
matter in a compact form. 

In volume zvi we notice the following titles of scientific interest : Vol- 
cano, Warming and Ventilation, Weights and Measures, Walrus, Whale, 
Wheat fly and Moth, Winds, Zeuglodon, Zinc, Zoology, and many more. 
A list of contributors, with the titles of their articles, is given in vol. zvi 
Among them we find very many of our best authors in all departments. 
A mere enumeration of the principal ones would exceed our present lim- 
its. One of the daily journals gives some statistics of this great literary 
enterprise, from which we borrow a few items i 1 

The present work of Messrs. G. Ripley and C. A. Dana is the first 
original general Cyclopedia completed in this country. Dr. Lieber's valua- 
ble translation of the German Conversations-Lexicon, made many years ago 
by that industrious and erudite scholar, with the assistance of a staff of 
writers, was long a standard work, but the rapid march of modern events 
has left it behind ; and no attempt was ever made, we believe, (beyond 
the issue of one supplementary volume, the zivth,) to brine; up arrears in 
monthly supplements like those printed by Messrs. Broexbaus in Ger- 
many, as continuations of the last edition of the Conversations-Lexicon. 

Since 1857, besides the two editors already named, a staff of twenty- 
five writers has been occupied upon the American Cyclopedia in a large 
office provided with an ample reference library in various languages, aided 
also by the Astor Library. Numerous gentlemen outside the regular 
corps have also contributed articles on subjects upon which they were 
specially conversant. 

The labor of revising the articles as written, and again revising the 
proof sheets, employed not only the two editors, but in addition five or 
six other gentlemen, especially competent for this work, who verified dates 
and other figures, and so far as is possible to human handiwork, made 
each page perfect Besides this, proofs of all the more important artioles 
were sent to the authors, or to experts, for verification and correction. 
The cost of the revision alone amounts to considerably over twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

The number of titles or subjects treated is about twenty-seven thousand 
in 13,804 pages, of 52 million "ems" printers measure, reouiring, for 
10,000 copies printed, over 12,600 reams of white paper. Before the 
rebellion, over 17,000 subscribers to the work were registered, of which 
about 5000 were in disloyal states. 

Messrs. Appleton, the enterprising publishers, have invested over four 
hundred and fifteen thousaud dollars in this great literary venture, of 
which $143,700 went to contributors and for making the stereotype 
plates. The whole number of volumes printed is 227,550. 

Of the literary execution of the work we can- speak with satisfaction. 
Its scientific articles are in general far from possessing the completeness 
and finish which are to be found in the elaborate treatises (for such they 
in reality are) which are to be found in the Encyc Britannica ; but for the 

1 New York Evening Post 
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purpose intended in their compilation, as a general and popular reference, 
they are quite sufficient in most cases, and often perfectly satisfactory. 
The work as a whole is full of information, accurate, and well arranged 
for reference. In any condition of affairs it would be a creditable produc- 
tion, but continued to a successful end amidst a great civil strife, it is pe- 
culiarly creditable to all concerned. 

We understand that the design is to issue a supplementary volume 
which will bring the work up to the present times, to be followed here- 
after by the issue of an annual volume, entitled 

The American Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Progress and 
Events, the 1st volume of which, for 1861, has been on oar table for some 
months, and that for 1862 will be soon issued in a style identical with 
the American Cyclopedia. 

OBITUARY. 

We have to record the death of several men of science since our last 

1. Jambs Renwick, long Professor of Physics in Columbia College, 
New York, died in that city about the close of January, aged 78 years. 
Prof. Renwick's " treatise on the Steam fengine" was long an authority 
for engineers, and his Outlines of Natural Philosophy (2 vols. 8vo, Phil- 
adelphia, 1832) was the earliest extended treatise on physics by an 
American. For many years Prof. Renwick had retired from active ser- 
vice, enjoying with dignity an ample fortune. 

2. Melins C. Leavenworth. — Dr. Leavenworth died near New Or- 
leans, La., in December, while acting as Surgeon to the 12th Connecti- 
cut regiment He was among the oldest of American botanists, his 
first paper, " on four new plants from Alabama," having appeared in 
vol. vii, of the first series of this Journal, in 1824. Dr. Leavenworth 
has resided, since his retirement from the medical service of the United 
States army, in Waterbury, Conn., until at the call for volunteers, well 
advanced in years and by, no means firm in health, he went cheerfully 
to offer his life a sacrifice for his country. 

8. Dr. Asahel Clapp, a botanist and naturalist, died at an advanced 
age, Dec. 17, 1862, at his residence, New Albany, Indiana. He was 
well known to collectors in botany and geology. His chief publication 
is a Report to the American Medical Association on the plants of the 
United States useful in medicine. 

IX. WORKS RECEIVED. 

Mathematics and Physics.— 

Report of the Thirty-First Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science ; held at Manchester in September, 1861. London : J. )f urray. 
1863. 8vo, pp. 340 and 320. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, with their applica- 
tion to Navigation, Surveying, Height* and Distances, Spherical Astronomy, 
etc ; by Benjamin Pbircs, LL D., <&c. Revised edition. Boston and Cambridge : 
James Munroe & Co. 1861. 8vo, pp. 827. 

De la Theorie Mathlmatlque de la Musique ; par Alexandre-P. Prevost. Ge- 
neve, 1862. 

On the Density of Steam ; by W. J, Macqcobn Rankike. C.E., LL.D., FJLS8. 
Lond. and Edin.. &c From the Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, 1858. 4to. 

Vis Inertia? Vlcta, or Fallacies affecting Science : an Essay to increasing our 
knowledge of some physical laws, and a Review of certain Mathematical Principles 
of Natural Philosophy ; by James Reddie. London, 1862. 

On Certain Forms of Interpolation ; by W. P. Q. Bartlett, A.M. Cambridge, 
I860. Mem. Amer. Acad. 
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r Astronomy ahi> Mbtbobologt.— 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.— Discussion of the Magnetic and Me- 
teorological Observations made at the Qirard College Observatory, Philadelphia, in 
1841—1846. Fart II. Investigation of the Solar Diurnal Variation in the Magnetic 
Declination, and its Annual Inequality ; by A. D. Bachb, LL.D. Washington, June, 
1862. 

The same. Part HI. Investigation of the Influence of the Moon on the Mag- 
netic Declination ; by A. D. Bachb, LL.D. Washington, June, 1802. 

On Meteorology ; by Prof, Joseph Lotebino, of Harvard University. Continued 
from the American Almanac for 1802. 

Contributions to Meteorology for the year 1861, from observations taken at Isle 
Jeans, Canada East; by Charles Smallwood, M.D , LL.D., Professor of Meteor- 
ology in the University of McGill College, Montreal. 

Intorno alia Corrispondenza che passa tra i Fenomenl Meteorologlcl e le variasioni 
d'intensita' del Magnetlsmo Terrestre : memorla del P. Angblo Sbcohi. 

8ul Recent! Progress! della Meteoroiogia. Discorso letto alia Pontiflcia Accade- 
mia Tlbernia; dal P. Angblo Seoohi, d. C. d. G., Direttore dell'Osservatorio del 
Collegio Romano ; il glorno 8 Aprfle 1861. Roma, 1861. 

Report of the Regents of the university of the State of New York, on the longi- 
tudes of the Dudley Observatory, the Hamilton College Observatory, the City of 
Buffalo, the City of Syracuse. Albany, 1862. 

Further researches on the Aurora Boreales, and the phenomena which attend 
them ; by A. db la Rive. From the Phil. Mag. (Suppl.) for June 1862. 

On the Lunar-Diurnal Variation of the Magnetic Declination, obtained from the 
Kew Photograms in the years 1858, 1859, and 1860; By Major-general Edward Sa- 
bine, R A., Trees, and V.P.R S. From Proc. Roy. Sue, January 1861. 

Standard Mean Right-ascensions and Circumpolar and Time Stars, prepared for 
the use of the U. S. Coast Survey ; A. D. Bachb, 8upt. Washington, 1862. 

On the Physical Constitution of Comets ; by Ounthus Gbegobt Downeb, F.R.A.8. 
London, 1860. 

Considerations on the phenomena attending the Fall of Meteorites on the Earth; 
by W. Haidinobb, For. Mem. R.S.L. & E., Ac. From the Philosophical Magazine 
for November and December, 1861. 

Das Moteoreisen von Sarepta; von dem w. M. W. Haidinobb. Mit 2 Tafeln. 
Akad. der Wissenschaiten vorgelegt in der Sitzung am 24 Jull 1862. 

An attempt to account for the physical condition and the fall of Meteorites upon 
onr Planet ; by W. Haidingeb, Ac From Brit Assoc Report, 186L 

Chemistry awd Agbicclture.— 

A Manual of Chemistry, Descriptive and Theoretical ; by William Odung, M.B;, 
F.R.8., Ac Part I. 8vo, pp. 380. London : Longman, Green, Longman A Roberta. 
1861. 

On Mauve and Magenta : a Lecture delivered In the theatre of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain ; by A. W. Hofmann, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.8., President of the 
Chemical Society. London : W. Clowes A Sons. 1862. 

Preliminary Researches on Thallium ; by William Cbookbs, Esq., F.C.S. 1802. 

Remarks upon the Recent Determinations of the Atomic Weight of Antimony : 
by William P. Dexter. From the Proceed. Am. Acad, of Arts and Sciences for 
January 14, 1862. Cambridge, 1862. 

Medico-legal contributions on Arsenic : containing Reports of a number of cases 
of Arsenical Poisoning, together with an account of the methods employed in their 
Chemical Examination; by Charles H. Porter, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Medical Jurisprudence, Albany Medical College, Albany, N. Y. Albany, 1862. 

Experimental Researches into a New Excretory Function of the Liver; consisting 
In the removal of Cholesterine from the Blood, and its discharge from the body in 
the form of 8tercorine (the Seroline of Boudet) ; by Austin Flint, Jr., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physiology and Microscopy in Bellevue Medical College, N. Y. Illustrated 
by three plates. From the American Journal of the Medical Sciences for October, 

Bur les Relations d'Isomornhisme qui existent entre les Me*taux du groupe de 
1'Azote ; par M. J. Nigkles, Professeur, etc. Nancy, 1862. 

Report on the Chemical Analysis of Grapes, submitted to Hon. Isaac Newton, 
Commissioner of Agriculture ; by Charles M. Wetherill, Ph.D., M.D., Chemist 
of the Department. Washington, 1862. 

First and Second Reports of Philip T. Tyson, State Agricultural Chemist, to the 
Hou«e of Delegates of Maryland. Annapolis, 1860, 1862. 

Salt manufacture of the Saginaw Valley, Michigan ; A. Winchbll. 

The 8alt Company of Onondaga. Syracuse, 1862. 

Report on the Brines of Onondaga ; by C. A. Goessmann, Dr. Ph. Made to the 
Salt Company of Onondaga, December, 1862. 
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Contributions to the knowledge of the nature of the Chinese Sugar cane (Sorghum 
saccharatum, W.). Albany, 1808. From Transactions N. Y. State Agricultural So- 
ciety, 1861. 

Circular from the Commissioner of Agriculture of the United States, on the Ag- 
ricultural, Mineral, and Manufacturing Condition and Resources ot the United 
States. Washington, 1863. 

OBOLOOT ABD MlBBBALOGT.— 

Ideal Views of the Primitive World, In its Geological and Palsoutological ptaai 



by Dr. F. Ungbr. of Vienna. Edited by Samuel highlit, F.G.6., F.CA, &c H- 
lnstrated by 17 photographic plates. London. 4to. 

On the Mode of Formation of some of the River-valleys In the south of Ireland; 
by J. Beri Jukbs, Esq., Ac. From the Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. for Nov., 1868. 

Geological Survey of Canada.— Descriptive Catalogue of a collection of the Eco- 
nomic Minerals of Canada, and of its Crystalline Rocks, sent to the London Inter- 
national Exhibition for 1862. Montreal : John LovelL 

Notice of some new and imperfectly known Fossils from the Primordial Zone 

i Potsdam Sandstone and Calciferous Sand Group) of Wisconsin and Missouri ; by 
t. F. Shuvabd, M.D. May, 1862. From the Trans. St. Louis Acad. ScL 

Description of new species of Fossils from the Devonian and Carboniferous Rocks 
of the Mississippi Valley ; by Charles A. Whits, of Burlington, Iowa. From the 
Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Feb. 1862. 

Descriptions of Fossils from the Marshall and Huron Groups of Michigan ; by 
Alexander Wibchbll. From the Proc. Philad. Acad. Nat. Sci., Sept., 1862. 

Notes on the Surface Geology of the Basin of the Great Lakes ; by Dr. J. S. Nnw- 
nasr. From the Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., May, 1862. 

Ueber elne neue kreisformlge Verwachsung des Rutils ; von Gustav Roes. 

Defense des Colonies. I. Groupe Probatoire, comprenant la Colonle Haidlnger, 
la Colonic Krejci et la Coulee Krejcl. Par Joachim Babbabdb. Paris. 1861. 

The same. II. Incompatibility entre le Systeme des Plis et la Realite' des fidts 
Materlels. Par Joachim Babbabdb. 1862. 

Observations upon some of the Brachlopoda, with reference to the genera Crjpto- 
nella, CentronelliL Merlstella, and allied forms ; by Jambs Hall. From the Tirana. 
Albany Institute, Feb., 1868. pp.23. 

Zoology, Natubal History awd Medicine.— 

Annual Report of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, together 
with the Report of the Director. Boston, 1862. 

Materials for a Monograph of the North American Orthoptera : by Samuel H. 
Souddbb. From Boston Jour. Nat. Hist., Vol. vil, No. 8. Cambridge, 1863. 

On the genus Collas in North America ; by Samuel H. Souddbb. From the Pro- 
ceed. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., Sept. 1862. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. — Synopsis of the Neuroptera of North 
America, with a list of the South American species ; prepared for the Smithsonian 
Institution by Hbbmabb Haobn. Washington, July, 18ffl. 

Description of a new genus (Trypanostoma) of the family Melanldc, and of forty- 
five new species. Description of Ten new species of Unionldse of the united States. 
Description of two new species of Exotic Uniones and one Monocondylosa. De- 
scription of a new genus (Goniobasls) of the family Melanida, and eighty-two spe- 
cies. Description of eleven new species of Melanidae of the United States ; by 
Isaac Lea, LL.D. Philadelphia, 1862. 

Remarks on the number of Unionlcbe. Descriptions of Fifteen new species of 
Uruguayan Unionldse. Descriptions of Four new species of Unionldss from Brazil 
and Buenos Ayres, and 22 other titles ; by Isaac Lba, LL.D. Philadelphia, 1862. 

De la Me'thode Expgrimentale dans Fetude du Phenomenes de la vie; parM. 
Chablbs Mattbuooi. 

Bulletin of the New York Academy of Medicine. Vol II, Nos. 1-4. Subjects, 
Albumenuria— Vomiting in Pregnancy. New York : Bailliere Bros. 1868. 8vo,pp,64. 

The Institutes of Medicine. By Martin Paibb, M.D., LL.D., Ac 7th edition. 
New York: Haiper & Brothers. 1862. 8vo, pp. 1130. 

Sbbials.— 

Rules of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester. 1861. 

Proceedings of the literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. 8vo. Nos. 
rv and xvLJ860-61 and 1861-42. 

Glornale dell' Ingegnere-Architetto ed Agronomo. Anno ix. Num. 7° e 8°. Lu- 
glio e Agosto 1861. Milano. 

Boston Journal of Natural History, VoL vlL No. 11. Boston, 1861 (published 
Dec 1862). pp. 809-828. ^ 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Nos. x, xi, xil, 
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Art. XXX. — On American Devonian; (in a letter to the Editor* 
from J. W. Dawson, Principal of McGill University). 

Gentlemen : — In a communication from Professor Winchell, in 
your January number, I observe that some American geologists 
are inclined to refer certain rocks, hitherto regarded as Upper 
Devonian, to the Carboniferous period. Will you permit me to 
state some facts, derived from the study of fossil plants, which 
seem to me to militate against this view, at least in so far as 
Eastern America is concerned. 

In my investigations of the Devonian flora of Eastern America, 
carried on for several years past, and the latest results of which 
are published in the number of the Journal of the Geological 
Society of London for November, 1862, I have described or 
identified sixty -nine species of land plants from Devonian beds; 
and of these only 10 or 12 are even probably Carboniferous spe- 
cies. Of thirteen species from the Chemung group of New 
York, 1 kindly communicated to me by Prof. Hall, not one is 
known as Carboniferous. All are of Devonian forms, and the 
most abundant species are also found in the undoubtedly Devo- 
nian Gasp6 sandstones, as well as at Perry in Maine, in both of 
which localities the flora is quite distinct from that of even the 
lowest Carboniferous beds, ("Sub-Carboniferous 7 ' of some au- 
thors). At St. John, New Brunswick, where, in beds which I 
believe to belong to the Upper Devonian, there is a more abund- 
ant flora than at the other places mentioned, a larger number, 

1 Including the beds formerly incorrectly referred to the Catskill group. 
Am. Jour. Sol— Second Sbrixs, Vol. XXXV, No. 106.— Mat, 1868. 
40 
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but still only a small proportion of the species, are probably 
Carboniferous. In Pennsylvania, in so far as I can juage from 
the statements of Mr. Lesquereux and the figures given by Prof. 
Eogers, the flora of the "Vergent" and "Ponent" series ap- 
pears to be of similar character with that of the Chemung of 
New York. 

In Europe the observed facts are not dissimilar from those 
above stated. Goeppert enumerates fifty-five species as known 
to him in the Upper Devonian, and of these only six seem to 
be Lower Carboniferous. Of forty-six species from the Cypridina 
Shales of Thuringia, described by Unger, onlv four are Carbonif- 
erous. The scanty flora of the Devonian of Scotland and Ire- 
land, described by several British authors, appears to be equally 
distinct from that of the Carboniferous rocks, while it closely 
resembles that of our American Upper Devonian. It is also to 
be observed that several generic and sub-generic forms of the 
Devonian are wanting in the richer flora of the overlying system. 

In the Carboniferous system, while it is true that there are 
somewhat different assemblages of plants in the Lower, Middle, 
and Upper members ; and that, within these, there are minor 
differences, arising probably from local causes affecting the dis- 
tribution of species, and also from the greater or less amount of 
driftage, and the greater or less coarseness of the sediments, 
there is a grand unity of the fossil flora throughout Even in 
the lowest Carboniferous beds, at least in Eastern America, the 
genera and most of the species are identical with those of the 
middle Coal Measures, separated from these lower beds by the 
Marine Limestones and the Millstone Grit. On the other hand 
so soon as we descend to the Devonian, we find some new genera 
and a distinct assemblage of species. 

The only apparently exceptional case known to me, and this 
may have some connection with the facts stated by Prof. Win- 
chell, is that of certain beds at Akron and Eichfield, Ohio, which 
have, I believe, been regarded as equivalent to the Upper De- 
vonian of New York. In a small collection from these places, 
shown to me by Prof. Hall, I observed two species which I 
regard as identical with Lower Carboniferous forms, while the 
other species present, though some of them have a Devonian 
aspect, are not certainly identical with any of the New York or 
Gasp£ species. 

It may very probably be the case that, in the Palaeozoic period, 
the range in time of marine forms exceeded that of terrestrial 
plant life ; but it would surely be an anomaly to have a system 
of rocks including one flora and a part of another almost entirely 
distinct, and characteristic of another period. I do not however 
suppose that there is everywhere so great a gap between the 
floras of the Devonian and'Carboniferous periods as that which 
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appears in Eastern America. Such gans are usually local and 
bridged over somewhere. In the West there may be a transition, 
as would indeed seem probable from the Ohio plants mentioned 
above, in connection with the peculiarities of the physical geol- 
ogy ; but in this case I should not suppose these beds of pas- 
sage to be precisely equivalent in age to the Chemung group, 
but rather to be newer, and possibly wanting or represented by 
barren deposits in New York. 

If such intermediate or passage beds exist in the West, and if 
their plants have not been already collected and etudied by Dr. 
Newberry or Mr. Lesquereux, it would be very important that 
attention should be devoted to them, and that they should be 
carefully compared with the species of the two floras which they 
may be supposed to connect I may add that, for this purpose, 
the most unpromising fragments, especially if capable of showing 
structure under the microscope, would be of some service; as 
the characters of the Devonian species have often to be gathered 
from remains which would scarcely be deemed worthy of the 
attention of collectors in the rich beds of the Coal Measures. 

McGill University, Montreal, Feb. 24, 186*. 



Art. XXXI. — On the Flora of the Devonian Period in Northeastern 
America; by J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., Principal of 
McGill University, Montreal. 1 

[This paper by Prof. Dawson is the one alluded to in his pre- 
vious communication. The 2d part containing descriptions of 
species is omitted.] 

The existence of severs^ species of land-plants in the Devo- 
nian rocks of New York and Pennsylvania was ascertained 
many years ago by the Geological Surveys of those States, and 
several of these plants have been described and figured in their 
Reports.* In Canada, Sir W. E. Logan had ascertained, as early 
as 1843, the presence of an abundant, though apparently mo- 
notonous and simple, flora in the Devonian strata of Gasp£ ; but 
it was not until 1859 that these plants were described by the 
author in the 'Proceedings 1 of this Society. 1 More recently 
Messrs. Matthew and Hartt, two young geologists of St. John, 
New Brunswick, have found a rich ana interesting flora in the 
semi-metamorphic beds in the vicinity of that city, in which a few 
fossil plants had previously been observed by Dr. Gesner, Dn 

1 Copied from the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, NoT n 1861. 
' Ball and Vanuxem, Reports on the Geology of New York; Rogers, Report on 
Pennsylvania. 
' Quart. Jour. Otol 8oc. Lond., xt, 4*77. 
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Bobb, and Mr. Bennett of St. John ; but they had not been fig- 
ured or described. These plants were described in the Cana- 
dian Naturalist,* together with some additional species, of the 
same age, found at Perry, in the State of Maine, and pre- 
served in the collection of the Natural History Society of Port- 
land. The whole of the plants thus described, I summed up in 
the paper last mentioned as consisting of 21 species, belonging 
to 16 genera, exclusive of genera like Sternbergia and Lepidostro* 
bus, which represent parts of plants only. 

In the past summer I visited St. John ; and, in company with 
Messrs. Matthew and Hartt, explored the localities of the plants 

Ereviously discovered, and examined the large collections which 
ad been formed by those gentlemen since the publication of my 
previous paper. The material thus obtained proving unexpect- 
edly copious and interesting, I was desirous of having opportu- 
nities or fuller comparison with the Devonian Flora of New York 
State; and, on application to Prof. Hall, that gentleman, with 
consent of the Begents of the University of New York, kindly 
placed in my hands the whole of his collections, embracing 
many new and remarkable forms. Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, State 
geologist of Maine, had in the meantime further explored the 
deposits at Perry, and has communicated to me three new species 
discovered by him. The whole of these collections, amounting 
in all to more than sixty species, constitute an addition to the 
Devonian Flora equal in importance to all the plants previously 
obtained from rocks of this age, and establish for some of the 
species a very extensive distribution both geologically and geo- 
graphically; they allow, also, more satisfactory comparisons than 
were heretofore practicable to be instituted between the Devo- 
nian Flora and that of the Carboniferous period. 

I shall first shortly notice the geological character of the local- 
ities, with lists of the fossils found in each, and shall then pro- 
ceed to describe the new species. 

L Notices of* the Localities of the Devonian Plants. 

1. State of New York — The geology of this State has been so 
fully illustrated by Prof, Hall and his colleagues, and the paral- 
lelism of its formations with those of Europe has been so exten- 
sively made known by Murchison and others, that it is only 
necessary for me to state that the fossils entrusted to me by Prof. 
Hall ranee from the Marcellus Shale to the Catskill group inclu- 
sive, and thus belong to the Middle and Upper Devonian of 
British geologists. The plants are distributed in the subdivisions 
of these groups as follows: — 

4 Vol vu, May, flMI. 
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Upper Devonian. 



Aporoxylon. 

Sigijlana Simplicitas Vanuxem. 
Lepidodendron Gaspianum Dawson. 
Psilophyton prineeps Dawson. 



OaUkill Group.* 

Cyclopteria Jacksonii Dawson. 
Rhachiopteris punctata, sp. nov. 
cyclopteroides, sp. dot. 



Chemung Group, 

Sigfllari* Vanuxemii Oceppert. 
Syringodendron gracile, sp. dot. 
Stigmaria exigua, sp. noy. 
Lepidodendron Chemungense Hall. 
corrugatum Damon. 



Lycopodites Vanuxemi, sp. dot. 
Cyclopteria Halliana Qappert. 
Psilophyton prineeps Damon. 
Acanthophyton spinosum, sp. nor. 
Rbacbiopteris striata, sp. no?. 



Syringozylon mirabue, sp. nov. 

Dadoxylon Hallii, sp. noy. 

Aporoxylon. 

Sigillaria. 

Didymophyllum reniforme, sp. noy. 

Calamites Transitionis (f ) Qceppert. 

inornatu8, sp. noy. 

Lepidodendron Gaspianum Dawson, 
eorrugatum Damon. 



Middle Devonian. 
Hamilton Group. 

Psilophyton prineeps Damon. 
Cordaites Robbii (?) Damon. 
, sp. noy. 

— angostifolia Damon, 
Cyclopteria incerta, sp. noy. 
Rbacbiopteris striata, sp. noy. 

— tenuistriata, sp. noy. 
pinnata, sp. noy. 



2. Maine. — The only locality in this State that has hitherto 
afforded fossil plants is Perry, near Eastport, in the eastern part 
of the State. The plant-bearing rocks are grey sandstones, re- 
sembling those of Grasp6, and associated with red conglomerate 
and trappean or tufaceous rocks, which, according to the recent 
observations of Prof. C. H. Hitchcock,* rest unconformable on 
shales or slates holding Upper Silurian fossils. 7 I have little 
doubt that these beds at Perry are a continuation of part of the 
series observed at St. John, New Brunswick ; and it is probable 
that they are Upper Devonian. The following species occur at 
this place : 8 — 



Lepidodendron Gaspiannm Damon. 
Lepidostrobus Richardsonii Damon. 
— glofcosus Damon. 
Psilophyton prineeps Damon. 
Leptophkeum rhombicum, sp. noy. 



Megaphy ton ! 
Aporoxylon ! 
Cyclopteris Jacksoni Damon. 

Hrownii, sp. nov. 

Spbenopteris Hitchcockiana, sp. noy. 



3. Canada. — Devonian beds holding fossil plants occur in 
Eastern Canada, in Gasp£, and in Western. Canada, at Kettle 
Point, Lake Huron. At the former place there is an extensive 
series of sandstones and shales, regarded by Sir W. E. Logan as 
representing the whole of the Devonian series, and containing 

* Now included in the Chemung. 

• Report on the Geological Survey of Maine, nov in the press. 

T See also notices by Dr. Jackson and Prof. Rogers in the Proceeding* of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. 

8 A few additional species discovered last summer will shortly be described 
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plants throughout, but more abundantly in its central portion.* 
At the latter a few plants have been found in shales of Upper 
Devonian age. The plants found at Gasp£ were described in my 
former paper, and are — 

Prototaxites Logani Dawton. 
Lepidodendron Gaspianum Davton. 
Psilophyton princeps fiowon. 



Psiloph yton robustius - 
Selagimtes formosus Dswsoft. 
Cordaites angustifolia Damon. 



The plants from Kettle Point, noticed with doubt in my former 
paper, I may now refer to the following species: — 

Sagenaria Velthetmiana Gceppert. | Calamites inornatus, sp. nov. 

4. New Brunswick. — The rocks in the vicinity of the city of 
St. John, constituting a part of the coast metamorphic series of 
New Brunswick, have been described in the official reports of 
Dr. Gesner and Dr. Robb ; w and additional facts respecting their 
stratigraphical relations, ascertained by Mr. Matthew, were stated 
in my paper in the Canadian Naturalist, already referred to. 
The new interest attached to these beds, in consequence of the 
discovery of their copious fossil flora, induced me to re-examine 
all the sections, in company with Mr. Matthew, during my late 
visit ; and that gentleman has recently extended the limits of 
our observations eastward in the direction of Mispec. The 
results of these observations I shall state in some detail, as the 
precise age of the St. John series has not until now been deter- 
mined. 

The oldest rocks seen in the vicinity of St John are the so- 
called syenites and altered slates in the ridges between the city 
and the Kennebeckasis River. These rocks are in great part 
gneissose, and are no doubt altered sediments. They are usually 
of greenish colors; and in places they contain bands of dark 
slate and reddish felsite, as well as of gray quartzite. In their 
upper part they alternate with white and graphitic crystalline 
limestone, which overlies them in thick beds at M'Closkeney's 
and Drury's Coves on the Kennebeckasis, and again on the 
St. John side of an anticlinal formed by the syenitic or gneissose 
rocks, at the suburb of Portland. These limestones are also well 
seen in a railway -cutting five miles to the eastward of St. John," 
and at Lily Lake. Near the Kennebeckasis, they are uncon- 
formably overlain by the Lower Carboniferous conglomerate, 
which is coarse and of a red color, and contains numerous frag- 
ments of the limestone. 

9 Reports of the Geological Surrey of Canada; paper on the Devonian plants of 
Gaspe. Quart. Jottm. Qeol. 8oc. Lona. y xv. 

w Gesuera Second and Third Reports on the Geological Survey of New Brans* 
wick; Robb, in Johnston's Report on the Agriculture of New Brunswick. 

11 At this place the limestone is penetrated by a thick vein of graphic granite, 
holding black tourmaline ; and at Drury's cove, not far distant, it contains dykes of 
dark colored trap. 
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At Portland, the crystalline limestone appears in a very thick 
bed, and constitutes the ridge on which stands Fort Howe. Its 
colors are white and grey, with dark graphitic laminae ; and it 
contains occasional bands of olive-colored shale. It dips at a 
very high angle to the southeast. Three beds of impure gra- 
phite appear in its upper portion. The highest is about a foot 
in thickness, and rests on a sort of underclay. The middle bed 
is thinner and less perfectly exposed. The lower bed, in which 
a shaft has been sunk, seems to be three or four feet in thickness. 
It is very earthy and pvritous. The great bed of limestone is 
seen to rest on flinty slate and svenitic gneiss, beneath which, 
however, there appears a minor bed of limestone. Above the 
great limestone are beds of a hard grey metamorphic rock, ap- 
parently an indurated volcanic ash, associated with some sand- 
stone ; and this is succeeded by the great series of gray, olive, 
and black shales and flags which underlie the city of St John. 
These rocks are well exposed on both sides of Courtney Bay, in 
the city of St. John, and in Carlton. Though somewhat con- 
torted, they have a general dip to the southeast, at angles of 50° 
to 70°. In some of the beds tnere are great numbers of LinguUB, 
which have not as yet btien identified with any described spe- 
cies. There are a W trails of worms, and scratches which may 
have been produced by the feet of Crustaceans or the fins of 
fishes. 

The comparatively coarse shales above described are succeeded 
by a thick band of black papyraceous shale, much contorted, and 
with a few thin seams of calcareous matter arranged in the con- 
cretionary forms known as 'cone-in-cone.' No fossils were found 
in them, but two thin seams of anthracitic coaly matter are 
stated to have been seen on their line of strike eastward of 
Courtney Bay. 1 " 

Overlying these beds, is a group of very different character. 
It consists of purplish-red and green grit and shale, with beds of 
red conglomerate and red sandstone. I nterst ratified with these 
are massive beds of a greenish rock, consisting of trappean and 
feldspathic fragments, imbedded in a shining reddish paste, or 
sometimes presenting the appearance of a compact trap or amyg- 
daloid. This rock usually presents an appearance of greater 
alteration than the neighboring beds, and contains veins of 
epidote, quartz, and calc-spar. Its hard and massive character 
causes it to resist denudation, and to project above the surface 
in irregular masses. It has usually been regarded as a trap ; I 
am disposed however, to consider it as more probably a tufaceous 
or volcanic ash rock, except in a few places, where it is either 
an amygdaloid trap or a mass of fragments of such material too 

11 Geaner's Second Report 
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intimately connected to be separated from each other. It is evi- 
dently a stratified member of the series, though its beds are very 
unequal in hardness and texture, and probably also in thickness. 
This portion of the series is well exposed on the east side of 
Courtney Bay, in the southern part of the city of St John, and 
in the direction of Carlton, where its tufaceous or trappean 
members constitute prominent elevations. It seems also to be 
this member of the series which, turning to the south, constitutes 
Cape Meogenes. 

Reposing on the rocks last described, is the most interesting 
member of the series, consisting of hard buff and gray sandstones, 
with black and dark-gray shales. The sandstones contain nu- 
merous Coniferous trunks; and the shales, which are sometimes 
highly graphitic, abound in delicate vegetable remains, often in 
a very perfect state of preservation. These rocks appear on the 
east side of Courtney Bay, near Little River, at the extremity of 
the point of land on which the city of St. John stands, and in 
the ledges and olifis on the shore westward of Carlton. In all 
these places they are quite conformable with the underlying 
rocks, though the dip gradually diminishes in ascending. 

No rocks newer than the above are seen at Carlton or in the 
city of St. John ; but near Little River a few beds of red shale 
and coarse sandstone seem to indicate the commencement of a 
new member of the series, the coast-section failing at this point 
Mr. Matthew has, however, succeeded in finding a continuation 
of the section further inland, exhibiting first, in ascending order, 
gray sandstone and grit, with dark shale holding fossil plants, 
among which is Catamites Transitionis. This may perhaps be 
regarded as the top of the group last mentioned. Above it, and 
passing into it at their base, are reddish sandstones, grits, and 
conglomerates, alternating with green, greenish-gray, and red 
shale. Resting on these, is a thick-bedded, coarse, angular con- 
glomerate, succeeded by evenly bedded shales, shaly sandstones, 
and grits, of dark-red and purplish colors. These are the high- 
est beds seen, as beyond this place they are bent in a synclinal, 
and reappear with reversed dips. 

Another most important observation of Mr. Matthew is that 
near Red Head the member of the St John series last described 
is overlain unconformably by a conglomerate similar to that of 
the Kennebeckasis, and probably the Lower Carboniferous con- 
glomerate. It dips to the northwest, or in the opposite direction 
from that of the underlying beds, at an angle or 30° ; but Mr. 
Matthew regards the dip as due in part to false bedding. 

The whole of the deposits above described may be summed 
up as follows, the thicknesses stated being from measurements 
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and estimates made by Mr. Matthew, and to be regarded as 
merely approximate. 1 * 

Carboniferous System. 

Feet 

Coarse red conglomerate, with pebbles of the underlying rocks, 
and constituting in this vicinity the base of the Carboniferous 
System. 

Devonian System (or perhaps, in part. Upper Silurian). 

1. Dark-red. and greenish shales; flaggy sandstones and grits; 
coarse angular conglomerate, I860 

2. Reddish conglomerate, with quartz pebbles; reddish, purple, 
and grey sandstones and grits ; deep-red, gray, and pale-green 
shales. A few fossil plants, 2350 

3. Blackish and gray hard shale and arenaceous shale ; buff and 
gray sandstone and flags. Many fossil plants ; Crustaceans and t 
Spirorbis, 2000 

4. Reddish conglomerate, with slaty paste and rounded pebbles ; 
trappean or tufaceons rock ; red, purplish, and green sandstones 

and shales. Thickness variable, 1000 

5. Black papyraceous shale, with layers of cone-in-cone concre- 
tions, 400 

6. Hard, generally coarse and micaceous, gray shales and flags, of 
various shades of color, and with some reddish shale and tufa- 
ceous or trappean matter at the bottom. Lingulcs, burrows, 

and trails of animals, ----- 3000 feet or more. 

1. White and gray crystalline limestone, with bands of shale and 
beds of graphite, 600 feet or more. 

8. Gneissose and other metamorphic beds, with bands of quartz- 
rock and slate. Thickness unknown. 

The Devonian age of the upper members of this great series 
of beds I regard as established by their fossils, 14 taken in con- 
nection with the unconformable superposition of the Lower Car- 
boniferous conglomerate. The age of the lower members is less 
certain. They may either represent the Middle and Lower De- 
vonian, or may be in part of Silurian age. Their only determina- 
ble fossil, the Lingula of the St. John shales, affords no decisive 

" In my paper in the Canadian Naturalist, I gave a sectional view of the gen- 
eral arrangement, as observed on a line of section from the Keonebeckasis River to 
the extremity of the peninsula on which St. John stands. The sections referred to 
in the text represent the same series, as seen on the east side of Courtney Bay, 
immediately to the east of St. John, with the continuation ascertained by Mr. Mat- 
thew towards the Mispec River. 

M The scanty animal remains of the plant-beds No. 3 accord very well with the , 
evidence of the fossil plants. They are a small Trilobite, apparently a Phillipria, 
and three other Crustaceans, one of which is probably a Stylonurus, another a Euryp- 
teru*, and the third a Decapod not apparently referable to any described genus. 
These Crustaceans are now in the hands of Mr. Salter. (See his paper on these 
fossils, read before the Geological Society, May 21, 1862.) There is also a shelly 
apparently a Zoxonema, and a Spirorbu. 

Am. Jour. Sci.— Second Series, Vol. XXXV, No* 106.— Mat, 1868. 
41 
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solution of this question, and the evidence of mineral character 
is not to be relied on in the case of beds so remote from those 
regions in which the Devonian rocks of America have been 
most minutely studied. 

In mineral character, Nos. 1 and 2 of the above sectional list 
might very well represent the Old Bed Sandstone, or Catskill 
group, of the New York geologists. Nos. 3 and 4 might be re- 

farded as the analogues of the Chemung and Portage groups. 
To. 5 would represent the Genesee Slate ; No. 6 the remainder 
of the Hamilton group ; No. 7 the Corniferous Limestone ; and 
No. 8 might be regarded as a metamorphosed equivalent of the 
Oriskany and Schoharie Sandstones. The entire want of the 
rich marine fauna of these formations is, however, a serious ob- 
jection to this parallelism. If, on the other hand, we employ as 
our scale of comparison the development of the Devonian sys- 
tem in Gaspd, Nos. 1 and 2 will correspond very well with the 
upper member of the Gasp3 series, and No. 3 with the rich 
plant-bearing beds of the middle of that series; but no mineral 
equivalent of the St. John shales and limestones occurs at Gaspd, 
unless we seek for it in the Upper Silurian. 

The rocks of the St. John group extend along the coast as far 
as the frontier of Maine, and there can scarcely be any doubt 
that the plant-bearing beds at Perry represent some portion of 
the St. John series, most probably Nos. 2 and 8 of our sectional 
list. At Perry, the plant-beds rest on a trappean bed, which 
may be the equivalent of our No. 4, a memfcer of the series 
much more constant in its occurrence than would be anticipated 
from its composition. According to Prof. Hitchcock, this last 
bed at Perry, rests unconformably on shales containing a Lingula, 
apparently not identical with that of St. John, and also other 
fossils of distinct Upper Silurian forms. The analogy of Perry, 
therefore, as well as of Gasp£, would point to an Upper Silurian 
age for the lower members of the St. John series, though at St 
John they appear to be conformable with the overlying beds. 
On the other hand, the unconformability at Perry renders it 
possible that the lower members of the St. John series may be 
wanting there ; and to assign a Silurian date to the lower beds 
at St John would imply the entire absence of the copious and 
characteristic Lower Devonian marine fauna observed at Gasp£ 
and in Nova Scotia, as well as in Maine, though not in imme- 
diate connection with the Perry beds ; while, if the whole series 
of St. John be Devonian, the absence of this fauna would be 
accounted for by the metamorphism of the lower beds. 

In the present state of the evidence, it would be premature to 
decide this question, which may be settled either by the dis- 
covery of portions of the lower beds in a less altered state, or 
by tracing the St John series into connection with the similar 
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deposits in Maine. In the meantime, therefore, we may be con- 
tent to regard the upper members of the series as belonging to 
the later part of the ^Devonian Period, leaving the lower mem- 
bers to be regarded as Lower Devonian or possibly Upper Si- 
lurian. 

The fossiliferous portion of the St. John series presents the 
richest local flora of the Devonian Period ever discovered. It 
far excels, in number of genera and species, the Lower Carbon- 
iferous flora as it exists m British America, and is comparable 
with that of the Middle Coal-measures, from which, however, it 
differs very remarkably in the relative development of different 
genera, as well as in the species representing those genera. 

It is only just to observe, that the completeness of the follow- 
ing list is due to the industrious labors of an association of 
voung gentlemen of St. John, who, under the guidance of Messrs. 
ilatthew and Hartt, have diligently explored every accessible 
spot within some distance of the city, and have liberally placed 
their collections at my disposal for the purposes of this paper. 

Dadoxylon Ouangondianum Dawson. 
SigiUaria palpebra, sp. dot. 
Stigmaria fiooides (var.) Brongn. 
Calamites Traositioois Gfappcrt. 

— caiuwformis Brongn. 
AstetephrlUte* aciculans, sp. dot. 

— Jatifolia, sp. noT. 

scotigera, sp, dot. 

loDgifolia Brongn. 

• parvula Damon. 

Aonaiaria acuminata, sp. dot. 



SphenophyUum antiquum Dmuon. 
Pinnularia dispalaos, sp. dot. 
Lepidodendroo GaspiaDaro Dawton. 
Lycopodites Matthewi Dawson. 
PsUophytoo elegans, op. dot. 

^labrum, sp. dot. 

Cordaites Robbii Dawson. 
— aognstifolia Dawson. 
Cyclopteria Jacksoni Damon. 



Oyclopteris obtusa Goepperi. 

varia, sp. dot. 

valida, sp. dot. 

Neuropteris serralata, sp. dot. 

polymorphs sp. dot. 

Sphenopteris Hceninghausi Brongn. 
— - marginata, Bp. dot. 

Harttii, sp. dot. 

Hitchcockiana, sp. dot. 

HymenophTlliUs GeradorflU Qosppert. 

obtusilobus Chepperi. 

curtilobms sp. dot. 

Pecopteris ( Alethopteris) discrepant, sp, 

DOT. 

( ) logena, sp. dot. 

( ) obecura(?) Letgnfireux. 

Trichomanites, sp. dot. 
Cardiocarpum conmtum, sp. dot. 

obliquum, sp. dot. 

Trigonocarpum racemosum, sp. nor. 



(To be continued). 



Art. XXXII. — On the nature and advantages of the Globe Lens 
far the Photographic Camera ; by Coleman Sellers, 

The Globe Lens for photographic cameras, patented by Messrs. 
Harrison and Schnitzerof New York, is now attracting so much 
attention and is the subject of such contradictory statements, that 
a brief notice of it by one who has tried it may not be uninter- 
esting to the readers of this Journal. Photography, with the 
discovery of the use of collodion, seemed to leap into its present 
high position at one bound, at least so far as the chemistry of 
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the art is concerned. The negatives of to-day look like the nega- 
tives of the first experimenters, and the chemical process of their 
production is essentially the same. But with the optics of pho- 
tography the case is different — here there has been a steady im- 
provement The wants of the portraitists have been met by the 
construction oi new objectives suited to the style of pictures to 
be produced. In these instruments depth 6i field with free ad- 
mission of a large volume of light was what was most sought for. 
Theory could not dictate what shape or combination of lenses 
would best produce this result, and patifent experiments were re- 
sorted to. The acquirements of landscape photography are quite 
different from those of portraiture. A portrait tube may be used 
to take views if it be provided with a stop or small opening to 
limit the amount of rays passing through it and thus to deepen the 
field, or increase the * reach* of the instrument as it is technically 
called. This involves loss of light, and consequently diminishes 
the quickness of its working. We hear continually of rapid or 
instantaneous photography, and are often led to believe that the 
rapidity is to be ascribed to some wonderful sensibility of the . 
chemicals used, but this is only partially true, and to the optician 
is due the most of the merit of instantaneous pictures. A por- 
trait tube with its full opening will, in a sky-light room, proauce 
a picture in perhaps ten or fifteen seconds. This same instru- 
ment, with the same opening and same chemicals, exposed to an 
extended view in bright sun light, could not be opened and shut 
quick enough; the immense volume of light reflected from so 
large an area of space being concentrated on the same sized 
plate as in the first case, would be too violent in its action, and 
from the nature of the instrument near and distant objects could 
not be brought into focus at the same time. 

The human eye, when the head is at rest, takes in an angle 
of view of at least 70° or 80°, the whole of which is not seen 
clearly at once but can be examined in detail by the almost un- 
conscious rolling motion of the eye in its socket— the actual in- 
cluded angle of clear vision at any one instant being only 1° or 2°. 
Hence a picture of a landscape, for instance, to fill the eye and 
seem a true representation of nature, should include an angle of 
at least 60°. Ordinary instruments, such as have heretofore been 
used, do not include an angle of more than one-half this amount 
and hence has originated the complaint that photographic views 
represent mere patches of scenery and not pictures. I remember 
once standing on a bridge — camera in hand — and looking up the 
romantic Wissahicon. The picture presented to ray eye was very 
beautiful — the centre a waterfall framed in on both sides by wild 
and rugged rocks and spanned above by the arch of a railroad 
bridge crossing at the tons of the clifls. The foreground was 
made up of a stony bed, where danced and foamed the rapid cur- 
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rent I planted the camera and hoped soon to peel off from this 
charming view a cuticle (as Dr. Holmes says) which like plates of 
mica could be split and re-split for the collections of my friends. 
But on the ground glass I found nought but the tumbling water. 
No rocks, no bridge, no stony river bed — the poor camera in its 
empty head was incapable of taking in the whole of the charm- 
ing picture. One of the dreams of the photographer has been of 
an instrument which should embrace a large angle and thus sat- 
isfy the wants of the eye; but, with the majority of the attempts 
in this direction came other evils, the greatest of which was dis- 
tortion of the marginal lines. The aplanatic lens of Grubble is 
said to comprise an angle of 70°, but in a view before me of 
Trinity College, Dublin, taken with this lens, there is a curvature 
of the straight lines of the roof of more than one-eighty of an inch 
in its length. Mr. Sutton's panoramic lens, a sphere of glass 
filled with water, includes a very large angle, over 100°, on the 
base line, but the pictures are produced on curved plates, which 
require curved holders, baths, and printing frames, and, in the 
case of architectural pictures, the right lines are distorted, unless 
the picture be bent to the curvature of the plate upon which it 
was taken, and thus viewed near the centre of the curvature. 

The Harrison and Schnitzer globe lens consists of two achro- 
matic meniscus lenses placed with their concave sides together, 
and so made that their outer curved surfaces form part of a per- 
fect sphere and the light is admitted through an aperture placed 
midway between the two lenses, 
i. e., in the exact centre of the ex- ^ I 
ternal sphere. The annexed fig- »^^ |^ 
ure represents one of these instru- ^N/MB 
ments, A and B being the menis- fu . 
cos lenses, and C the centre open- f If > s 

ing through which the rays of ^ p[(- 

light pass. The focus of such a ~ 'T tr 

lens one and three-quarter inches \ ^\ 
in diameter is two and one-half \ \_ 
inches for distant objects, measur- J^W 
ing from the surface of the back ^r | 
lens to the ground glass D, The ■ I 
circle of light produced is five 
inches in diameter, and from this may be cut the ordinary 8" 
square of a stereoscopic picture. The included angle of light 
in the five inch circle is 75°, and in a three inch square picture 
cut from it is contained just four times the area of any in- 
strument I have ever tried, suited to similar work. The re- 
markable property of this lens consists in its absolute correct- 
ness of reproduction. If it is used for copying purposes, the 
marginal lines are copied as straight as the originals, and, if 
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a copy be made the same size as the original, the photographic 
copy will, if laid upon the original, match it in every line. I 
have said that the globe of 2£" focus will make a circle of 
light of 5" diameter. This is when a distant landscape is in 
focus. If it is used for copying, the circle of light increases 
in diameter as the object approaches the front lens and the 
ground glass recedes to focus, so that an instrument which will 
cover a given size plate for views will cover one of twice the 
size, when reproducing the size of the original. As the lenses 
increase in size and length of focus, the plates covered increase 
in size, and the amount of glass in the lenses bear a larger pro* 
portion to the brass work in which they are mounted, and hence 
the included angle of vision is increased, so that while in the 
2£ inch globe the included angle is 75°, in a 12 inch globe (that 
is, one of 12" focus) the included angle is over 90°. It has been 
said that the light, being admitted through a round hole in a 
plane plate in the centre of the instrument, must be much more 
intense at the centre of the field than at the margin, and some 
writers have stated this fault to be one of great magnitude. 
Practice however does not show the evil to be so great as they 
represent, if it exists at all. By reference to the cut, it will he 
seen, that the dotted lines x x representing a pencil of light of the 
diameter of the centre opening passing tnrough the axis of the 
instrument, and y y representing a pencil of light passing through 
the same opening obliquely, doubtless the area of the centre one 
will be the largest, but as it passes through much thicker glass 
than the rays yy, may not the ultimate effect of each be equal- 
ized ? I do not pretend to any knowledge of the theory of op* 
tics, and must confine myself to facts. In the trial of many of 
these lenses, of different sizes, I have never found the evil to 
exist, and all the pictures I have made with the globe lens 
are remarkable for the even illumination of the field. At 
the last two meetings of the Photographic Society of Philadel- 

Shia, (February, 1863,) the merits of these lenses have been 
iscussed — full credit for correctness of reproduction was ac- 
corded to them by all ; but the quickness of working was ques* 
tioned by one gentleman, who stated that in broad sunlight he 
had exposed an engraving for several minutes and had obtained 
an under-exposed negative, while all others present who had 
tried them were unhesitating in their assertions that they were 
remarkably quick workers when the size of aperture was taken 
into consideration. A few days ago I placed in bright sunlight 
an engraving from the London Art Journal, and copied it on a 
6£x8£ plate with the same size instrument as was used by the 
gentleman who questioned its quickness. An exposure of 26 
seconds gave an impression which flashed up instantly under 
the developer, assuming great intensity in the light and showing 
unmistakable symptoms of over exposure, so that I can see no 
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reason why the same law should not hold good with these lenses 
as with others, viz. : that, with the same area of opening to admit 
light, the shorter the focus the quicker they will work. For 
interiors, the short focus and large angle of vision possessed by 
these instruments render them invaluable, and as they are pro- 
vided with a revolving diaphragm plate in the centre (not shown 
in the cut) various sizes of aperture can be brought into position, 
just as the stops under the table of some compound microscopes 
are arranged, and thus the largest amount of light, consistent 
with sharpness, admitted. 

In the English journals, when the accounts of this instrument 
were first published, it was denounced in no measured terms, 
as being constructed on erroneous principles, and the assertion 
has even been made that its very shape must give fearful dis- 
tortion to marginal lines, but since it has been proved to be no 
failure, and its success is no longer an experiment, comes the 
unwilling acknowledgment: "The principle of its construction 
must insure correct marginal lines, and last of all comes the 
declaration that it is "old, very old." Everybody had been 
making them for years and there is no merit of invention due to 
the patentees ! Granting that lenses may have been made with 
an external spherical focus, as is the Sutton case, it will be dif- 
ficult to produce a lens, made previous to the invention of this 
now described, composed of two achromatic meniscus lenses com- 
bined as these are and producing a like result. The theory of 
operation and mode of construction of the globe lenses admit of 
their being readily made of various focal lengths, and thus, by the 
use of a series of instruments, the whole included angle can be 
made available on any size plate that may be desired; the six 
inch focus covering a &J"x8i" plate and the 12" focus lens cover- 
ing 14"Xl8'' each including the same angle. One great advan- 
tage of short-focus lenses, when there is no spherical distortion, is 
in the appearance of perspective produced. If, for instance, we 
would view a machine or statue to the best advantage, we stand 
at such a distance from it as will admit of our viewing the whole 
of it in the eye at once, and can then best judge of its proportion. 
If now a picture be made by an instrument of long focus, it 
will be so far away from the object to be depicted as to make, 
as it were, too nearly a plane or flat view of it, deficient in per- 
spective effect. With the very shortest focus of this new lens 
(the 2£" focus), this perspective effect may be too much exag- 
gerated, but with all the other sizes it is not, and with the globe 
lens and with this only have been produced pictures which 
seem to me to convey ajust idea of size and proportion. Some 
year or so ago, Messrs. E. and H. T. Anthony published a series 
of stereographs of Niagara, which seemed to me when I first saw 
them to bring to my mind all the wonders of the stupendous 
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cataract, and all to whom I have shown them seemed similarly 
impressed : it was not until recently that I learned that they were 
taken with the Harrison globe lens, thus furnishing another con- 
vincing argument in my mind of the value of the instrument 
I cannot too strongly urge their adoption by photographers, and 
am proud of them as originating in America. The shortness of 
their focus adds much to their portability, as the camera is made 
smaller than usual, and amateur field photography with the globe 
lens and dry plates is a pleasure in place of a labor. Its advan- 
tages may be summed up in a few words. Short focus, clear 
definition, wide angle of included vision, absolute correctness of 
copy on a plane surface, and tolerably quick work. It takes the 
place entirely of the orthoscopic lens, giving absolute correct- 
ness to marginal lines, while the orthoscopic was only approx- 
imately correct. It fills all the requirements of a lens for land- 
scape and architectural work, and is wanting only in the one 
thing of absolute instantaneity of action. 

Philadelphia, March 10, 1868. 

[We may add to Mr. Seller's notice of the 'Globe Lens' that 
this instrument has been found to reproduce military and other 
maps and plans with a minute fidelity heretofore unattained ; 
and by their use our Army and Navy are furnished with photo- 
graphic copies of manuscript maps and Coast-Survey plans, in 
which, as appears from the statements of the officers in charge, 
there is no sensible distortion of the right lines, even on very- 
large plates. — Eds.] 



Abt. XXXTTT. — On the Glacial origin of certain Lakes in Switzer- 
land, the Black Forest, Great Britain, Sweden, North America, 
and elsewhere; by A. C. Ramsay, F.RS., President of the 
Geological Society, &c. (Communicated by the Author.) 1 

Erroneous theories of the transport of Alpine Blocks. — In the 
year 1859, in a series of papers by the members of the Alpine 
Club, I published a memoir in which I compared the old glaciers 
of North Wales with those of Switzerland ; and in it, among 
other matters, I explained the glacial origin of certain rock- 
basins now holding lakes, on the watersheds and in the old gla- 
cier-valleys of botn those countries ; and in a later edition of 
the same memoir, published as a separate book, with additions, 9 
I extended these generalizations to many of the lakes in Suth- 
erlandshire. 

In the same work I also expressed an opinion that the blocks 

1 From the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society for August, 1862. 
1 'The Old Glaciers of North Wales.' Longman St Co. 
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of Monthey, in the valley of the Rhone, and the great erratic 
boulders that strew the southern flank of the Jura had been 
transported by iceberg* derived from glaciers which descended 
in the Alpine valleys to the sea-level, during a period of sub- 
mergence in which the low country that lies between the Jura 
and the Oberland was covered with erratic drift. 

There was nothing new in this latter opinion, for it had pre- 
viously been held by several distinguished geologists, both 
English and continental. 

Since then I have twice revisited Switzerland, and have seen 
good reason to change my opinion respecting the cause of the 
transport of erratic blocks to Monthey ana the Jura, and of 
debris not remodelled by rivers, &c., that lies scattered over the 
lowlands of Switzerland, or that borders, or lies in great mounds 
well out, in the plain of Piedmont and Lombardy. I am now 
convinced, for example, that the vast circling moraine of Ivrea, 
noticed by Studer in 1844, was shed from a glacier, 105 miles 
in length, that filled the valley of Aosta to a height of more 
than 2000 feet, and protruded far into the plain ; while on the 
north a still greater glacier, long ago described by Charpentier, 
flowed from the valley of the Bhone right across tne low 
country until its end abutted on the Jura. As there are still 
many persons in England who doubt these conclusions, it may 
not be beside the question to state the considerations that led 
me to reject the old theory. 

Reasons for abandoning the older theories. — I first began to doubt 
the correctness of my earlier opinions in the summer of 1860, 
while examining the country near Bonn, the banks of the Mo- 
selle, and the Eifel. Neither in the valleys nor on the wide 
table-lands on both sides of the Rhine and the Moselle is there 
any sign of glacial drift. Excepting alluvial debris in the val- 
leys, the native rock is generally quite bare of transported de- 
tritus ; and the only manes of glaciation lie low on the sides of 
the Moselle, where the floating down of the river-ice has fre- 
quently rounded, polished, and striated the rocky banks in the 
direction of the flow. Boulders, transported from further up 
the stream, also sometimes lie on the shores. But, in the ab- 
sence of true drift, I considered that, had Switzerland been de- 
pressed at least 3000 feet, until its mountains were washed by a 
sea that floated transported blocks to the higher Jura, the table- 
lands of Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia would also possibly 
have been submerged, and more or less covered with glacial 
detritus. Further up the Rhine and in the Black Forest the 
same absence of marine drift prevails. There, looking eastward 
towards the Rhine, the mountains, chiefly of gneiss, are wonder- 
fully scarred, telling the observer of the wasting effects of 

Am. Jour. Scl— Second Sbkibs, Vol. XXXV, No. 105.— Mat, 1868. 
42 
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frost, ice, rain, and rivers, probably ever since the close of tbe 
Miocene period. In the valley of Oberweiler, between Mull- 
heim and the watershed, I observed occasional heaps of moraine- 
like detritus, in which by diligent searching I found a few stones 
marked with the familiar glacial scratchings. 

In the interior towards Schonau and the Belchen, the rocks 
being generally soft and schistose, no very decided signs of old 
glaciers occur, and no part of the country shows symptoms of 
the presence of drift. Altogether, the country looks as if it had 
stood in the air for so great a period that, even if glaciers were 
once present, they had disappeared so long ago that all the more 
prominent signs of degradation are now due to rain and running 
water. But further in the interior it is altogether different ; for 
the signs of old glacier-ice are plentiful enough, and for miles 
round the Feldberg, which rises 4982 Baden feet above the sea, 
the sides of the valleys to the very summits of the mountains 
are often strikingly moutonnees, though the rounded forms are 

Snerally roughened and frequently half ruined with age. On 
ese, striations, though rare, may occasionally be discovered 
(running in the direction of the valleys), although the rapid rate 
at which the rock weathers is much against their preservation. 
Moraines also are not uncommon. At the foot of the Feldberg, 
on the east, there is a beautiful circular lake, called the Feldsee, 
surrounded by tall clifls of gneiss and granite in the shape 
known in Scotland as a corrie — a form eminently characteristic 
of all glacier-countries past or present. The outer side of the 
lake is dammed up by a perfectly symmetrical moraine, curving 
across the valley, and formed of sand, gravel, and of granite 
and gneiss, often in large boulders. It is now covered with 
pine-trees. The lake is deep, and the moraine rises from 25 to 
40 feet above the water. Outside the moraine lies a flat marsh, 
still retaining traces of having been a lake, once also dammed 
by a second and outer moraine, formed chiefly of large angular 
blocks of gneiss, piled irregularly on each other like the old 
moraine of Cwm Bochlwyd, above Llyn Ogwen in Caernarvon- 
shire. Quantities of moraine-matter strew the valley for two or 
three miles further down to the little marshy lake at Waldbauer, 
which is also dammed up by moraine-rubbish, in one place 
rudely stratified, like some of the old moraine-heaps on the 
Jura and parts of the great moraine of Ivrea ; or like the heaps 
of glacier-de6m that often border the lakes, marshes, and flat 
peat-mosses, once lakes, that diversify the lowlands of Switzer- 
land. At the upper end of the Alb Thai also, at the entrance 
of Meozenschwanden Alb, I saw four moraines curving across 
the valley, arranged concentrically one within another, like 
those at the end of the glacier of the Bhone ; and for many 
miles in the Alb Valley, both above and below St. Blasien, 
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roches moutonnies stand like islands through the alluvium, while 
it is also plain that the sides of the mountains above have been 
to a great height smoothed by iee. Nowhere, however, down to 
Allbruck, where the river joins the Rhine," did I see any " drift;" 
and this village lying close on the north side of the Jura, it 
seemed impossible that the higher ground on the south side of 
that range, between the Lakes of Constance and Geneva, should 
have been submerged during any part of the Glacial period, 
while the country on the Ehine above Basel remained above 
the sea. I therefore saw that the theory that the Pierre d hot 
and its companion blocks had been floated from the Alps by 
marine icebergs was untenable ; and a later examination of a 
portion of the Jura, partly under the able guidance of Professor 
besor, fully convinced me that the ice that descended the great 
valley of the Ehone had covered much of the low country and 
abutted on the south-eastern flank of the Jura. 

Old distribution of the Great Alpine Glaciers. — At that period, 
then, of extreme cold, when the glaciers of the Alps flowed 
right across the Miocene basin of Switzerland, a glacier of vast 
thickness, running from end to end of the upper valley of the 
Ehone, debouched upon the lowlands at what is now the eastern 
end of the Lake of Geneva, and, spreading in a great fan-shaped 
mass, extended to the south-west several miles down the Ehone 
below its present outflow from the lake, and north-east to the 
banks of the Aar, about half-way between Solothurn and Aarau. 
The length of this fan-shaped end of the glacier, from north- 
east to southwest, was about ISO miles, and its extreme breadth 
about 25 miles. Another great glacier descended in a direction 
opposite to the higher part of the Ehone glacier, through the 
upper valleys of the Ehine, and debouched upon a wide area 
that extends from Kaiserstuhl on the Ehine, far to the north- 
east In the center of this area lies the lake of Constance. 
Between these, which were the largest glaciers on the north 
watershed of the Swiss Alps, several smaller, but still enormous, 
glaciers flowed in a north-westerly direction from the mountains, 
—one down the Linth, through the area now occupied by the 
Lake of Zurich, another down the Upper Eeuss, across the area 
in which lie the Lakes of Lucerne, Zug, and others, and a third 
down the valley of the Aar to Berne, through the country that 
now contains the Lakes of Brienz and Thun. According to 
this view (the result of the researches of the best Swiss geolo- 
gists), the greater part of the Swiss Miocene area lay deep under 
ice, and 1 am inclined to think that the country between the 
great old glaciers of the Eeuss, Aar, and Ehone was much more 
covered with ice than any map shows, the whole helping to 

* Between Basel and the confluence of the Aar and the Rhine. 
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swell the prodigious glacier of the Rhone that abutted on the 
Jura. 

Connection between Tarns and Glaciers. — In The Old Glaciers of 
North Woks I have shown that in all glacier-countries, whether 
whether past or present, there is an intimate connexion between 
tarns and glaciers. Some of these are dammed by old moraines, 4 
but the greater number lie in rock-basins, formed by the grinding 
of glacier-ice as it passed across the country, whether in valleys, 
on rough table-lands, or on the watersheds of passes. These 
lakes and pools are of all sizes, from a few yards in width, lying 
amid the mammillations of the roches moulonnees^ to several miles 
in diameter. Sometimes in the convolutions of the strata (con- 
joined with preglacial denudation subsequent to the contortion 
of the beds), softer parts of the country may have been scooped 
out, leaving a hollow surrounded by a frame- work of harder 
rock; but perhaps' more generally they were formed by the 
greater thickness and weight, and consequently proportionally 
greater grinding pressure, of glacier-ice on particular areas, due 
to accidents to which it is now often difficult or impossible to 
find the clue. Trifling as this phenomenon at first sight may 
seem, I yet believe the manner of the formation of these lakes 
is of much importance to the right understanding of the glacial 
theory, whether taken in connection with the great extension of 
extinct glaciers in recognized glacier-regions, or, further, when 
viewed on a general continental scale ; for the theory of the gla- 
cial origin of many rock-basins must, I feel convinced, be ex- 
tended much beyond such mountain-districts as Switzerland, 
Wales, and the Highlands of Scotland, where they first attracted 
my attention.* 

Origin of the Great Alpine Lakes, subject stated. — From the 
consideration of the origin of mountain-lakes and tarns, the 
question easily arises, — What are the causes that have operated 
in the formation of the great lakes of Switzerland, such as those 
of Geneva, Zurich, ana Constance, and, south of the Alps, of 
Maggiore, Lugano, Gomo, and others? To answer this with 
precision, it will be necessary, first, to examine several other 
hypotheses that by some may be thought sufficient to account 
for them. 

It is well known that after the close of the Miocene epoch 
the rocks of the Alps were much disturbed, — a circumstance 

4 Quart. Joan. GeoL Soc LoncL 1851, viii, 871 ; and The Old Glaciers of North 
Wales. 

* It is not to be supposed that I attribute the origin of all rock-basins to glacial 
action. Many lie in the craters of extinct yolcanos, Rome, no doubt, in areas of 
■pedal subsidence, and others may be due to causes of which I know nothing. I 
now confine my remarks to certain lakes common in all highly glaciated region 
inch as I know. 
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proved by the contortion of the Miocene strata, as for instance 
m the neighborhood of Lucerne, where, on the Rigi (and in 
other conglomeratic mountains on the same strike), the strata 
are considered by the best Swiss geologists to be repeatedly 
folded and fairly inverted, so that the basement-beds form the 
top of the mountain, instead of its bottom, thus, by reversal of 
dip, plunging under the Eocene and Cretaceous strata of the 
mountains further south. The whole, as shown by the rapid 
truncated folding and the escarpments of the hills, has since 
been much denuded, the denudation being of a kind and amount 
that, to effect it, proves the lapse of a long period of time. 
Witness the outliers of Miocene strata in the upland valleys of 
the Jura. Among these disturbed and denuded strata of Mio- 
cene and of older dates, the Lakes of Geneva, Thun, Brienz, 
Lucerne, Zurich, Constance, the Wallen See, and the great lakes 
of north Italy lie. A knowledge of the stratigraphical structure 
of the Alps, in my opinion, proves that these lakes do not lie 
among the strata in basins merely produced by disturbance of 
the rocks, but in hollows due to denuding agencies that operated 
long after the complicated foldings of the Miocene and other 
strata were produced. 

First, none of these lakes lie in simple synclinal troughs. It 
is the rarest thing in nature to find an anticlinal or a synclinal 
curve from which some of the upper strata have not been re- 
moved by denudation. I never yet saw a synclinal curve of 
which it can be proved that the uppermost stratum in the basin 
is the highest layer of the formation that was originally depos- 
ited oyer the area before the curving and denudation of the 
country took place. The only approach to this may possibly 
be in the upper valleys of the Jura, where a part of the Miocene 
beds lie in basins separated by secondary anticlinally curved 
strata, the tops of the anticlinal bends having been removed by 
denudation; but these cases are surrounded with difficulties. 
The lake-hollows in the Alps are, however, encircled by rocks, 
the strikes, dips, and contortions of which often exhibit denuda- 
tion on an immense scale ; and in no case is it possible to affirm, 
here we have a synclinal hollow of which the original upper- 
most beds remain. If these beds have disappeared to a great 
extent, then it is evident that denudation has followed disturb- 
ance. The fragmentary state of the uppermost Miocene strata 
of the lowlands of Switzerland proves tnis denudation. Again, 
if it be argued that in the lake-areas these denudations have 
been, produced by the waters of the lakes, it is replied that, 
though waves may form cliffs, neither running nor still water 
can scoop out deep trough-shaped hollows. 

Secondly, the same kind of argument applies to areas of mere 
watery erosion by rivers. Running water may scoop out a 
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sloping valley or gorge, but (excepting little swallow-holes) it 
cannot form and deepen a profound hollow, so as to leave & 
rocky barrier all round : though it may fill with sediment one 
that had previously been formed. 

Thirdly, neither do most of the Swiss lakes lie in lines of dis- 
location. For many reasons, I do not believe that any one of 
them among the high Alps or on their flanks can be proved to 
lie in lines of mere gaping fracture. Let us consider the nature 
of such fractures. 

In any country where the strata are comparatively little dis- 
turbed and lie nearly horizontally, if it be faulted, there is no 
reason why the fractures should be open. In the Oolites, for 
example, in the south of England, where faults are numerous, 
and in the New Bed Sandstone of the central counties, there is 
generally a simple displacement of the strata up or down, on 
one side or the other ; or, if the disturbance go beyond this, 
it is that along the sloping line of fracture the beds on the 
downthrow side are turned up, and those on the opposite side 
bent down, by pressure and slipping combined. In more dis- 
turbed districts, like the Welsh Coal-measures, the same phe- 
nomena are observable: witness, for instance, the numerous 
sections from accurate observation, drawn on a true scale, by 
Sir Henry De la Beche, Sir William Logan, and others. Ex- 
perience, both above ground and in mines, proves the same. 
Most lodes are in fractures, and many lie in lines of fault. In 
xnetamorphic, excessively contorted, and greatly fractured dis- 
tricts, like those of Devon, Cornwall, and Wales, the cracks, 
whether bearing metals or not, vary from mere threads to a few 
fathoms in width. They are always filled with quartz or other 
foreign substances, frequently harder than the surrounding ma- 
trix. I have often traced lodes on the surface, in Wales, by the 
hard matter filling the crack standing in relief above the surface 
of the softer enclosing rock. In limestone rocks the cracks are 
usually partly filled with crystallized carbonate of lime. Lines 
of fracture are not, therefore, for purposes of denudation, neces- 
sarily lines of weakness, unless it happen that on opposite sides 
of the fault hard and soft rocks come together, when of course 
the softer rocks will wear away more rapidly, and generally 
originate a straight valley. 

Again, in an excessively contorted country, such as the Alps, 
it is, I believe, impossible, in consequence of that contortion, that 
there should be gaping fractures now exposed to view. Assum- 
ing for the sake of argument the sudden violent contortion of 
the strata of any great tract of country, we shall see that the 
contorted rocks now exposed at the surface, even if broken, would 
be most unlikely to gape. 

The expression "elevation of mountains" conveys to the minds 
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of many persons the idea that the elevation has been produced 
by some force acting from below, along a line in the case of a 
chain, and on a point of greater or less extent when the moun- 
tains lie in a cluster, as a whole, more or less dome-shaped. 
Such forces would stretch the strata ; and, when they could no 
longer stand the tension, cracks would ensue, and many lines of 
valley are assumed to lie in such fractures. But in Wales, the 
Highlands of Scotland, and more notably in the Alps, the strata 
now visible have been compressed and crumpled, not stretched, 
and they occupy a smaller horizontal space than they did pre- 
vious to the formation of the chain. 

Let us suppose a set of strata of (say) 14,000 to 20,000 feet 
in thickness, like the rocks of North Wales, and let these be 
spread out horizontally over thousands of square miles. Let 
these strata, from any cause, be compressed from the right and 
left so as to be contorted, and occupy a smaller horizontal area 
than they did before disturbance. Then, at a great depth, where 
the superincumbent strata pressed heavily on the lower beds, 
the latter would be crumpled up, cleavage would often supervene, 
and gaping fractures would be impossible ; for, where mere frac- 
tures occurred, the walls of the cracks would be pressed more 
closely together. But nearer the surface, where tnere was less 
weight, and at it, where there was none, the beds would extend 
into larger curves than they did lower down ; and where the 
limits of extensibility were passed, shattering might take place, 
and yawning chasms might ensue. In all violently contorted 
countries, however, as in the cleaved rocks of North Wales, for 
instance, the present surface shows those originally deep-seated 
contortions that since disturbance have been exposed by denuda- 
tion ; otherwise the rocks would not be cleaved. I therefore do 
not believe that in any country I have seen, such as Wales or 
Switzerland, there are any lakes now occupying yawning frac- 
tures, consequent in Switzerland on Post-eocene or Post-miocene 
disturbances. On the contrary, they lie in hollows of denuda- 
tion, shortly to be explained, of later date than these disturb- 
ances. 

Fourthly, again, it may be supposed that the great lakes lie 
each in an area of special subsidence ; but, in reply to this, it is 
evident that among the unnumbered lakes of Switzerland and 
Italian Alps it would be easy to show a gradation in size, from 
the smallest tarn that lies in a rock-basin to the Lakes of Geneva 
and Constance. Neither do I see any reason why mere size 
should be considered the test of subsidence. Disallowing that 
test, we should require a great number of special subsidences, 
each in the form of a rock-basin, in contiguous areas. Between 
the Seidelhorn and Thun, for example, we should require one 
for the Todten See, several on the plateau on the north imme- 
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diately under the Seidelhorn, one for the lake at the Grimael, 
another for the drained lake at the Kirchet, and another for 
the lakes of Brienz and Thun. In Sutherlandshire these areas 
of special subsidence would be required by the hundred, and in 
North America by the thousand. 

Signor Gastaldi, in a masterly memoir on the composition of 
the Miocene conglomerates of Fiedmont, 7 considers with reason 
that the large angular blocks of these strata, many of them far- 
transported, and some of them foreign to the Alps and Apen- 
nines, have been deposited from ice-rafts ; and thence he infers 
the existence of glaciers during a part of the Miocene epoch. 
But, admitting this, it is evident that the distribution of the 
Post-pliocene glaciers of the Alps must, in all details, have been 
quite different from those of Miocene age, in consequence of the 
great disturbance that the Alpine rocks underwent after the close 
of the Miocene epoch, and the subsequent formation of numerous 
new valleys of denudation. Traces of the long lapse of time 
between the Miocene and the later Glacial epoch are in other 
countries but imperfectly preserved in the subdivisions of the 
Crag, and of other minor formations of still later date. Of the 
finer gradations that unite these subdivisions, few traces have 
been described. For long before, and during all these Crag 
epochs and the ages between them, of which we have little trace, 
and during all the time that elapsed from the close of the Graff 
until the period of extreme cold came into action, the Alps stood 
above the sea, and suffering subaerial denudation, valleys were 
being formed and deepened. It is possible that, while the mild 
climates of the Lower Crag epochs endured, there may still have 
been glaciers in the higher Alps ; but at whatever period the 
later glaciers commenced, those who allow the extreme slowness 
of geological change will admit that the period was immense 
that elapsed during the gradual increase of the glaciers, until, 
in an epoch of intensest cold, the ice abutted on the Jura in one 
direction, in another spread far beyond the present area of the 
Lake of Constance, and on the south invaded the plains of Lorn- 
bardy and Piedmont. During all that time, weather and running 
water were at work modifying the form of the ground under 
review. But, as I have already explained, these two agents 
were incapable of scooping out deep hollows surrounded on all 
sides by rocks., and it therefore follows that the lakes first ap- 
peared after the decline of the glaciers left the surface of the 
country exposed approximately as we now see it, — unless we 
admit, what seems to me impossible, that fractures, formed at 
the close of the Miocene epoch, remained filled with water until 

• See the " Old Glaciers of Switzerland and North Wales." 
1 " Sugli elementi che compongono i conglomerati Mioceni del Piemonte," Turin, 
1861. 
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the great glaciers filled them with ice; or believe, with De Mor- 
tillet, that the valleys and lake-hollows were charged with water- 
borne alluvial or diluvial d&ra before the glaciers ploughed it 
out* 

Allowing the hypothesis of De Mortillet, the rock-basins must 
have been twice filled with water ; but, according to my hypo- 
thesis, they did not exist as lakes till after the disappearance of 
the glaciers. 

But the glacier map of ancient Switzerland shows that the 
areas now occupied by the great lakes, both north and south of 
the Alps, have all been covered with glaciers. No Tertiary de- 
posit, of an age between the close of the Miocene and the com- 
mencement of the Glacial epoch, lies between the Alps and the 
Jura ; and, had the hollows of the lakes existed prior to the 
great Glacial epoch, we ought, but for some powerful wasting 
agent, probably in these hollows, still to find some traces of fresh 
water deposits, perhaps of the age of part of the Crag. No such 
relics exist 

The Oreat Lakes. Lake of Geneva. — The Lake of Geneva is 
about 45 miles in length by about 12 in breadth, and its delta, 
once part of the lake, between Yilleneuve and Bex, is 12 miles 
long. The latter and a small part of the banks of the lake be- 
yond the mouth of the river lie in the great Rhone valley, formed 
of older Tertiary and Secondary rocks. All the rest of the lake 
is surrounded by the low country formed of the various subdi- 
visions of the Molasse and Nagelfluh. The lake is 1230 feet 
above the level of the sea, and 984 feet deep towards the eastern 
end, according to the sounding of De la Beche.' 

Geneva itself stands on superficial dibris; but the solid rock 
first appears in the river-bed below Geneva, at Vernier, at the 
level of 1197 feet above the sea— only 33 feet below the surface 
of the lake, or 951 feet above the deepest part of its bottom. 
Any one acquainted with the remainder of the physical geo- 
graphy of the country will therefore see that the water of the 
Jake lies in a true rock-basin. The question thus arises, How 
was this basin formed ? 

1st It does not lie in a simple synclinal basin ; for, though 
the Lake of Geneva lies in the great synclinal hollow of the 
Miocene strata between the Alps and the Jura, it is evident by 
an inspection of the country that the flexures of that formation 
are of far greater antiquity than the lake. These flexures have 

* See an admirable memoir by G. de Mortillet, " Dee Anciens Glaciers da Ver- 
sant Italian des Alpes." Milan, 1860. Though 1 had seen hie map, I had not seen 
this memoir when I read my paper ; and (he passages in which it is mentioned 
have been added as these pages pass through the press. His theory leares the 
difficulty of the first formations of the basins untouched, unless we believe (which 
I do not) that the Alpine valleys are lines of fracture. 

• Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 1820, ii, 107, and plate 2. 

Ax. Joro. Sci.— Second Su&ibs, Vol. XXXV, No. 106.— Mat, 1868. 
43 
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been denuded, and the lake runs in a great degree across their 
strike. 

2nd. For reasons already stated, it is, I believe, impossible to 
prove that the lake lies in an area of special subsidence, all the 
probabilities being against this hypothesis. 

3rd. It is almost needless to say that the Lake of Geneva is 
too wide to lie in a mere line of fracture ; and I know of no 
reason why the valley of the Khone, where occupied by the 
delta, should be esteemed a line of fault or gaping fissure, any 
more than many other valleys in Switzerland, which many geol- 
ogists will consider with me chiefly the result of the old and 
long-continued subaerial denudation of highly disturbed strata. 
I could enter on details to prove this point, but they belong 
rather to the rock-geology of Switzerland than to the matter in 
hand. 

4th. Those who do not believe in the existence and excavating 
power of great and sudden cataclysmal floods will at once see 
that the area of the lake cannot be one of mere watery erosion;, 
for not ordinary running water, and far less the still water- of a 
deep lake, can scoop out a hollow nearly 1000 feet in depth. 

ifow, if the lake of Geneva do not lie in a synclinal trough, 
in an area of subsidence, in a line of fracture, or in an area of 
mere aqueous erosion, we have only one other great moulding 
agency left by which to modify the form of the ground, namely, 
that of ice. 

When at its largest, the great glacier of the Ehone debouched 
upon the Miocene beds where the eastern end of the Lake of 
Geneva now lies. The boulders on the Jura, near Neuchatel, 
prove that this glacier was about 2200 feet thick where it abut- 
ted on the mountains ; and, where it first flowed out upon the 
plain at the mouth of the valley of the Rhone, the ice, according 
to Charpentier, must have been at least 2780 feet thick. 10 Add 
to this the depth of the lake, 984 feet, and the total thickness of 
the ice must nave been about 3764 feet at what is now the east- 
ern part of the lake. I conceive, then, that this enormous 
mass of ice, pushing first northwest and then partly west, 
scooped out the hollow of the Lake of Geneva most deeply in 
its eastern part opposite Lausanne, where the thickness and 
weight of ice, and consequently its grinding power, were greatest. 
This weight, decreasing as it flowed towards the west, from the 
natural diminution of the glacier, possessed a diminishing ero- 
ding power, so that less matter was planed out in that direction, 
and thus a long rock-basin was formed, into which the waters of 
the Ehone and other streams flowed when the climate ameliorated 
. and the glacier retired. 

10 The Lake of Geneva is 197 feet lower than the Lake of Neuchatel. The 
glacier first surmounted the hills between Lausanne and Veray, and then flowed 
down the general slope northwards to the Jura. 
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Lake of Neuchdtel — The basins of the lakes of Neuch&tel, 
Bienne, and Morat were, I consider, hollowed out in a similar 
manner, differing in points of detail. Near the Lake of Neu- 
ch&tel, on the flank of the Jura, the fan-shaped end of the Bhone 
glacier attained its greatest height, swelled in size and pressed 
on as it was by others that descended from the north snow- 
shed of the mountains between the Oldenhorn and the great 
snow-field above Grindelwald. According to estimates based 
on the highest ice-stranded boulders, the ice rose 2208 feet 
above the present surface of the lake. The lake is now 1427 
feet above the sea, and 480 feet deep ; and the Lake of Bienne 
is 1425 feet above the sea, and 281 feet in depth. The bottom 
of the Lake of NeuchStel is thus 947 feet above the sea. Unless 
the gravel, therefore, on the banks of the Aar, immediately east 
of the latter, be over 480 feet deep, the hollow of the lake near 
its immediate bounds is a true rock-basin; for on the north, 
south, and west it is surrounded by solid Secondary and Miocene 
rocks. Even if the rock does not rise close to the surface in the 
river near the lake, still, at Solothurn, strata in place come close 
to the river-bank on both sides, the river being 1414 feet above 
the sea. Under any circumstances there must therefore be a 
long, deep trough between Solothurn and the rocks a little 
southwest of the Lake of Neuchatel. How was this basin 
formed ? When the glacier, debouching from the valley of the 
Rhone, spread out like a fan and pressed forward till it abutted 
on the Jura, its onward progress was stopped by that mountain ; 
and direct further advance being hindered, the ice spread north- 
east and southwest, to the right and left, and being as a whole 
thickest and heaviest above the area where the lake now lies, a 
greater quantity of the Miocene strata on which it rested must 
nave been ploughed out there than further on towards the north- 
east and southwest ends of the glacier, towards which the ice, 
gradually declining in thickness, exercised less grinding power. 
In this manner I believe the troughs were formed in which lie 
the three lakes near Neuchatel; and when the ice finally re- 
treated, the ordinary drainage of the country filled them with 
water, the cliffs on the southeastern side of the Lake of Neu- 
chatel and other changes of the form of the ground having since 
been produced or modified by watery erosion and the local de- 
position of silt and alluvial gravel. 

The Lake of Thun.—The Lake of Thun is 1825 feet above the 
sea, and 776 feet deep. Its bottom is therefore 1049 feet above 
the sea. It is about 10 miles in length, 1£ broad, and its length 
chiefly cuts across the strike of rocks of Secondary and Miocene 
age. The Lake of Brienz (about the same size) is more remark- 
able; for, while its level is 1850 feet above the sea, its depth is 
more than 2000 feet; so that its bottom is at least between 100 
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and 200 feet below the level of the sea. Before the formation 
of the alluvial plain between, these two lakes were probably 
united ; and whether or not this was the case, it is evident, from 
its great depth, that the Lake of Brienz lies in a true rock-basin. 
Even if below Thun the rocks do not crop nearer than Solothurn, 
the Lake of Thun still lies in a rocky hollow more than 600 feet 
deep, both hollows having, I believe, been deepened by the great 
old glacier of the Aar, the ice of which was so thick, that above 
Brienz it overflowed into the valley of Sarnen by the Brunig, 
about 1460 feet above the Aar below Meyringen, and sent off 
a branch which scooped out the hollows of the Lakes of Lun- 
gern and of Sarnen on its course towards Alpnach on the Lake 
of Lucerne. 

The Lake of Zug. — The Lake of Zug is about 9 miles long, 
from 1 to 2 £ wide, 1361 feet above the sea, and 1279 feet deep; 
and its bottom is therefore only 82 feet above the sea. The 
whole is surrounded by Miocene strata, the strike of which the 
lake cuts across, and its great depth clearly shows that it lies in 
a rock-basin. 

The Lake of Lucerne. — The Lake of the Four Cantons (Lucerne) 
ramifies among the mountains and extends its arms in various 
directions. In its lower part, the branches that run N.E. to 
Kussnach and S. W. towards Gestad lie partly in the strike of the 
Miocene and older strata ; but for the most part it runs across 
the average strike of the Eocene and Secondary rocks, between 
banks, sometimes precipitous, that rise in noble clifls sometimes 
more than 2000 feet above the water. Its height is 1428 feet 
above the sea, and its recorded depth 858 feet ; but the shape of 
the banks and the round number of 800 French feet make it 
likely that it may contain deeper gulfs than have yet been 
plumbed. If not, then its bottom is 575 feet above the sea ; and 
those acquainted with the shape of the ground by Lucerne will 
easily be convinced that the lake lies in an actual rock-basin. 
The steepness of the walls of this lake more resembles the sides 
of a rent than those of any of the basins yet described, and the 
re-entering angles of rock opposite curving bays have been cited 
as evidences of fracture, one side being supposed to fit into 
the other. But in most cliffy valleys of aqueous erosion there 
are necessarily such re-entering angles, from the common action 
of running water ; and, in Switzerland, ere these valleys were 
filled with ice, they existed in some shape, and were drained by 
rivers that deepened them and gave them a general form pre- 

Earatory to the flow of the ice that largely modified their out- 
nes. I should no more consider the re-entering angles a sign 
of gaping fracture in these valleys than I would the bends of the 
Welsn valleys or of the tortuous Moselle. But even if at first 
sight one were inclined to believe the space between the oppo- 
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site cliffs between Brunnen and Fluhlen to be an open fracture, 
if we take a moderate average slope for each side, say of 65°, 
and produce it below the water, we get a depth, ere the lines 
meet, of between 7000 and 8000 feet — a very improbable 
depth for the original hollow of the lake. But it may be said 
that the fracture has been much widened by degradation, the 
line of the break merely giving a line of weakness, along which 
the surface-drainage might widen the valley. If, however, we 
only take an angle for the sides of the lake giving a moderate 
depth, the necessity for a fracture does not exist, and we recur to 
some process of mere erosion for the scooping of the hollow in 
which the water lies, that process having, I consider, been the 
lone-continued grinding of the ice of the great glacier. 

The Lake of Zurich. — The Lake of Zurich runs from N.W. to 
S.E., across the average strike of the Miocene strata, which are 
much disturbed towards its eastern end. It is bounded by high 
hills, much scarred by the weather, on which the different Mio- 
cene strata often stand out in successive horizontal steps. The 
Linth Canal and the Wallen See lie in an eastern prolongation 
of this valley, which is still further extended to the valley of the 
Upper Rhine at Sargans. The lake is about 25 English miles 
in length, by 2£ wide in its broadest part. A great moraine 
partly dams it up at its outflow at Zurich ; and a second forms 
the shallow at Rapperswyl, where the lake is crossed by a long 
wooden bridge. The general level of the water is 1841 feet 
above the sea, and only about 689 deep ; and the bottom of the 
lake is therefore 702 feet above the sea. The limestone rocks 
at Baden, on the Limat, are 1226 feet above the sea ; and the 
lake therefore lies in a true rock-basin, though it is probable 
that the old moraine at Zurich accounts for the retention of the 
water of the lake at its precise level. The long hollow was in 
old times entirely filled by the great glacier which descended 
from the mountains between the Todi and the Trinserhorn, 
through the valley of the Linth, to Baden. 

The Watten See. — The Wallen See lies in a deep valley, whose 
cliffy sloj>e8 of Secondary rocks rise from 2000 to 8000 feet, and 
in the Leistkamm 4600 feet above the surface of the lake. The 
lake itself is 1891 feet above the sea; and from the great steep- 
ness of its banks it may be inferred that it is exceedingly deep, 
but none of the authorities I have consulted give its soundings. 
A large branch from the great Bhine glacier joined that at die 
vallev of Glarus and Zurich through this wide gorge, and ground 
out tne hollow of the Wallen See. 

The Lake of Constance. — The Lake of Constance, the largest 
sheet of water in Switzerland, is about 50 miles in length, by 
about 15 in breadth at its broadest part It is entirely sur- 
rounded by Miocene strata, often considerably disturbed, and 
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forming great hills towards the S.E., which in a remarkable 
manner evince all the signs of long-continued erosion by run- 
ning water, conveying the impression that chiefly by that means 
all the deep valleys of the district have been worn since the 
close of the Miocene epoch. This lake lies 1298 feet above the 
sea ; and, its depth being 912 feet, its bottom is only 386 feet 
above the sea. The falls of the Ehine are 1247 feet above the 
sea ; and the lake therefore lies in an unmistakable rock-basin, 
the whole of which was once overflowed by the deep and broad- 
spreading glacier of the Upper Ehine valleys which stretched 
far northward beyond the lake into Baden and Wurtemberg. 
Being of greatest thickness where it entered the region of the 
lake, by its enormous weight and grinding power it scooped out, 
in the soft rocks below, the wide hollow now filled with water. 

The Italian Lakes. — If we now turn to the Italian side of the 
Alps, we shall find the same phenomena prevailing in the Lakes 
of Maggiore, Lugano, and Como, the only important lakes I 
have yet had an opportunity of seeing, south of the great chain. 
To each of these the same reasoning applies, modified only in 
detail ; and I shall therefore briefly pass them over. 

The most westerly, the Lago Maggiore, lies in a winding val- 
ley, 40 miles long, excavated in gneissic and Jurassic rocks, which 
rise on either side in lofty mountains. The surface of the lake 
is 685 feet above the level of the sea, and near the Borromean 
Islands it has the enormous depth of 2625 feet; so that its bot- 
tom is 1940 feet lower than the sea-level. It must, therefore, be 
enclosed all round by rocks, unless we suppose the narrow pas- 
sage at Arona, near its outlet, to be as deep as its deepest part, 
or that the alluvial deposits of the Ticino and the Po are more 
than 1940 feet deep — an assumption no one is likely to make, 

Of all the Alpine lakes, that of Lugano is the most irregular 
in form, — in the language of Mr. Desor, stretching its arms like 
a great polyp among the mountains in all directions. 11 Its sur- 
face is 938 feet above the level of the sea, and its depth 515 feet 
Its bottom is therefore only 410 feet above the sea-level, and the 
shape of the surrounding ground renders it impossible to believe 
that it is not entirely surrounded by rocks. 

The Lake of Como, the hollow of which has been scooped out 
generally in the same set of rocks as the other two lakes, is 700 

" See memoirs " De la Physionomie des Laca Suisses " (extrait de la • Revue 
Suisse,' 1860) and "Quelques Considerations sur la Classification des Lacs, a propos 
des bassins du re vers meridional des Alpes," by E. Desor. The opinions of Mr. 
Desor and my own do not agree on the question of the origin of the lake-basins on 
the Alps. His views are well expounded in the above-named memoirs. It was ia 
conversation with my friend, in 1860, that I first proposed what I consider the true 
solution of the question, and to this conversation I presume he alludes in the latter 
memoir, p. 13. — "Onapr6tendu que les lacs ctaient 1'effet de l'ufibuillement des 
glaciers qui auraient laboure* le sol sur lequel ils s'avancuient," &c 
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feet above the sea, and 1929 feet deep ; and its bottom is there- 
fore 1229 feet below the level of the sea. On the borders of 
these lakes the rounded rocks and the well known glacier- 
stranded boulders, high on the mountain-sides, attest that these 
deep valleys were filled to the brim by a vast system of glaciers 
that flowed southerly from the snow-shed that runs from the 
eastern side of Monte Rosa, by the Eheinwald-horn, to the top 
of the valley of the Adda, — a system of glaciers so large that, 
like that of Aosta and Ivrea, further west, they protruded 
their ends and deposited their moraines far south on the plains 
of Piedmont and Lombardy. 

The glacier of Ivrea, when it escaped from the valley of the 
Doire, deposited a moraine at its side, east of the town of 
Ivrea, rising in mere dibris 1500 feet above the plain, and 
spreading out eastward in a succession of fan-shaped ridges 
miles in width. The vastness of this mass gives a fair idea 
of the huge size of the glacier, and of the great length of time 
it must have endured; and just as this glacier hollowed out 
the little rock-basins in which lie the tarns that nestle among the 
large roches moutonnees between the town and the moraine, 1 * so, 
deep as the hollows of the great lakes of Maggiore and Como 
are, I believe thejr also were scooped out by the grinding power 
of long-enduring ice, where, under favorable circumstances, the 
glaciers were confined between the mountains, and therefore 
thicker than the glacier of Ivrea where it debouched on the 
plain. Diagrams illustrative of this subject should be drawn on 
a true scale ; otherwise, height, depth, and steepness being ex- 
aggerated, the argument becomes vitiated. I have not the data 
for giving an actual outline of the bottom of the Lago Mag- 
giore; but a line drawn from the upper end of the lake to the 
required depth near the Borromean Islands gives an angle only 
of about 3° in a distance of about 25 miles, and from thence to 
the lower end of the lake (12 or 13 miles) of about 5°. The 
depths of Maggiore and Como do not, in my opinion, militate 
against my view ; for, if the theory be true, depth is a mere 
indicator of time and vertical pressure in a narrow space. It is 
interesting, and confirmatory of this view, that the deepest part 
of the Lago Maggiore is just at the point where the enormous 
glacier of the Val d'Ossola joined the great ice-stream that was 
formed by the united glacier-drainage of the valleys above 
Bellinzona and Locarno. Where these glaciers united, there the 
lake begins ; and where the ice was on the largest scale near the 
Borromean Islands, there the lake is deepest 

Summary with regard to the Alpine Lakes. — And now, in re- 
viewing the subject of the origin of the lakes of Switzerland and 
North Italy, I would remark — 

There are other well known lakes dammed up by the moraine of this great 



glacier. 
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1st That each of the great lakes lies in an area once covered 
by a vast glacier. There is, therefore, a connexion between 
them which can scarcely be accidental. 

2nd. I think the theory of an area of special subsidence for each 
lake untenable, seeing no more proof for it in the case of the 
larger lakes than for the hundreds of tarns in perfect rock-basins 
common to all glacier-countries, present or past, and the con- 
nexion of which with diminished or vanished glaciers I proved 
originally in The Old Glaciers of North Woks. In the Alps there 
is a gradation in size between the small mountain-tarns and the 
larger lakes. 

3rd. None of them lie in lines of gaping fracture. If old 
fractures ran in the lines of the lakes or of other valleys, and 
gave a tendency to lines of drainage, they are nevertheless, in 
the deep-seated strata, exposed to us as close fractures now, and 
the valleys are valleys of erosion and true denudation. 

4th. They are none of them in simple synclinal basins, formed 
by the mere disturbance of the strata after the close of the Mio- 
cene epoch: nor, 

5th, Do they lie in hollows of common watery erosion ; for 
running water and the still water of deep lakes can neither of 
them excavate profound basin-shaped hollows. So deeply did 
Playfair, the exponent of the Huttonian theory, feel this truth, 
that he was fain to liken the Lake of Geneva to the petty pods 
on the New Bed Marl of Cheshire, and to suppose that the hol- 
low of the lake had been formed by the dissolution and escape 
of salts contained in the strata below. 

6th. But one other agency remains — that of ice, which, from 
the vast size of the glaciers," we are certain must have exercised 
a powerful erosive agency. It required a solid body, grinding 
steadily and powerfully in direct and heavy contact with and 
across the rocks, to scoop out deep hollows, the situations of 
which might either be determined by unequal hardness of the 
rocks, by extra weight of ice in special places, or by accidental 
circumstances, the clue to which is lost, from our inability per- 
fectly to reconstruct the original forms of the glaciers. 

7th. It thus follows that, valleys having existed giving a 
direction to the flow of the glaciers ere they protruded on the 
low country between the Alps and the Jura, these valleys and 
parts of the plain, by the weight and grinding power of ice in 
motion, were modified in form, part of that modification con- 
sisting in the excavation of the lake-basins under review. 

In connexion with this point, it is worthy of remark that gla- 
ciers, many of them very large in the modern sense of the term, 
on the south side of the Vallais (excepting those of Mont Blanc), 
and the large glaciers on the south side of the Oberland, all drain 
into the Lake of Geneva ; those on the north of the last-named 
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snow-field, also large glaciers, are drained through the Lakes of 
Breinz and Than. These, among the largest existing glaciers 
of the Alps, are only the shrunken tributaries of the greater 
glaciers that in old times filled and scooped out the basins of the 
lakes. The rest of the lakes, as already stated, are in equally 
close connexion with the old snow-drainage of glacier-regions 
on the grandest scale, — all of them, excepting those of Neuch&tel, 
Bienne, and Morat, lying in the direct course of glaciers filling 
▼alleys that extend right into the heart of the mountains. 

8th. Most of the lakes are broad or deep according to the 
size of the glaciers that flowed through the valleys in which 
they lie, this general result being modified according to the na- 
ture of the rock and the form of the ground over which the 
glacier passed. Thus, the lone and broad Lake of Geneva, 
scooped in the Miocene lowlands, is 984 feet deep, and over its 
area once spread the broad glacier of the Bhone. Its great 
breadth and its depth evince tne size of the glacier that over- 
flowed its hollow. The lake of Constance, lying in the same 
strata, and equally large, is 935 feet deep, and was overspread 
by the equally magnificent glacier of the Upper Rhine. The 
Lakes of Maggiore and Como, deepest of all, lie in the narrow 
valleys of the harder Secondary rocks of the older Alps ; and 
the bottom of the first is 1992 feet, and the latter 1048 feet, be- 
low the sea-level. Both of these lie within the bounds of that 
prodigious system of glaciers that descended from the east side 
of the Pennine Alps and the great ranges north and south of 
the Val Tellina, and shed their moraines in the plains of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy. The depth of the lakes corresponds to 
the vast size and vertical pressure of the glaciers. The circum- 
stance that these lakes are deeper than the level of the sea does 
not affect the question, for we know nothing about the absolute 
height of the land during the Glacial period. 

The lakes of Thun and Brienz form part of one great hollow, 
more than 2000 feet deep in its eastern part, or nearly 800 feet 
below the level of the sea. They lie in the course of the an- 
cient glacier of the Aar, the top of which, as roches trumtonnks 
and striations show, rose to the very crests of the mountains be- 
tween Meyringen and the Grimsel. 

The Lake of the Four Cantons is imperfectly estimated at 
only 884 feet in depth ; but here we must also take into account 
the great height and steep inclines of the mountains at its sides. 
The Lake of Zug, 1811 feet deep, lies in the course of the same 
ereat glacier, the gathering-grounds of which were the slopes 
mat bound the tributaries of the Upper Beuss and the immense 
amphitheatre of the Urseren Thai, bounded by the Kroutlet, the 
Sustenhorn, the Galenstock, the St. Gothard, and the southern 
flanks of the Scheerhorn. 

Am. Jour. Sci.— Seoond Skribs, Vol. XXXV, No. 105.— Mir, 1863. 
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The lesser depths (660 feet) of the Lake of Zurich were hol- 
lowed by the smaller but still large glacier that descended the 
valley of the Linth. 

This completes the evidence. 

Lakes of the Northern Hemisphere generally. — I shall now make 
a few remarks on the bearing of this subject on the glacial 
question generally. 

It is remarkable that in Europe and North America, going 
northward, lakes become so exceedingly numerous, that I have 
been led to suppose the existence of some intimate connexion 
between their numbers and the northern latitudes in which they 
occur. 

Let any one examine the map of North America, and he will 
find that, from the Atlantic coast to the St. Lawrence, through 
New Hampshire, Vermont, the north of the state of New York, 
Maine, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Gasp£, and Newfound- 
land, the whole continent is strewn with lakes. North of the 
St. Lawrence and the great lakes, as far as the Arctic Ocean, the 
same sprinkling of unnumbered lakes over the entire face of 
the country is even more remarkable ; and it is a curious cir- 
cumstance that a large part of this vast area is so low and un- 
dulating, that some of its lakes drain two ways — towards the 
North Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, or towards the North Sea 
and the North Atlantic. This vast country, about as far south 
as lat 40°, shows, almost universally, marked signs of the 
strongest glacial action, in the moutonnie forms, polish, and con- 
stantly recurring striation of the rocks. I have only seen a few 
of the above-mentioned lakes south of Lake Ontario; but I 
have closely questioned that able observer, Dr. Hector, who has 
examined the country north and west of the great American 
lakes, and he informs me that, though unable to account for it, 
he was struck with the circumstance that so many (he thought 
he might say all) of the smaller lakes are in rock-basins. I con- 
nect this circumstance with the universal glaciation of the 
country, still evinced on the grandest possible scale by every 
sign of ancient ice. These signs, I now believe, are far too uni- 
versal and unvarying in their general directions to have been 
Eroduced merely by floating ice, though in part of the glacial 
istory of the continent floating ice has undoubtedly left large 
traces. But the lake-basins could only, I believe, have been 
scooped out by true continental glacier-ice, like that of Green- 
land ; for the lakes are universal in all the ice-worn region." 

M Since this memoir was written, I hare conversed on the subject with Sir Win. 
Logan, Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, who not only agrees in my 
views with respect to the origin of American lakes in general, but also believes 
that the great American lake-basins mav have been scooped out by the same 
means. They are all true rock-basins, in areas occupied by comparatively soft 
rocks surrounded by harder strata. Given sufficient time, I see no difficulty in this 
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On the eastern side of the Atlantic, Wales, Cumberland, 
many parts of Ireland, the North Highlands, and some of the 
Western Isles are also dotted with unnumbered lakes and tarns. 
All of these are well-glaciated countries, both high and low ; 
and for Wales and many parts of Scotland, I can answer that 
by far the greater proportion of these lakes lie in rock-basins of 
truly glacial origin." 

iich Lomond and Loch Katrine, probably, like the greater 
lakes of Switzerland, are of the same kind, being merely large 
cases of glacier-erosion, though in the case of the former it may 
be that the alluvial deposits on the banks of the Leven prevent 
its being invaded by tne tide. Its islands are mere roches mou- 
tonntes. 1 * 

In the lowlands of Scotland numerous examples of the same 
kind of rock-basins occur, some of them certain, others doubtful 
because of the surrounding drift, which indeed in some cases 
may be the sole cause of the retention of the water. Notable 
examples of both kinds occur in the lowlands of Fife and Kin- 
ross, and of true rock-basins in the Oleish and Ochil Hills, as 
for instance Loch Glow, Dow Loch, and the two Black Lochs, 
and more doubtfully Loch Lindores. 

I have not yet had an opportunity of visiting the Scandina- 
vian peninsula, which, geologists are aware, is through all its 
length and breadth, one of the most wonderfully glaciated coun- 
tries in the world. On the west, descending from the great 
chain, striated roches moutonnks plunge right under the deep 
fiords ; and on the east, in Sweden, all between the mountains 
and the Baltic, round the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, and up 
to the North Sea, the whole country is covered with a prodigious 
number of lakes, just like North America, the Lewes, and the 
North Highlands of Scotland. The intense glaciation which all 
of these countries have undergone, their similarity, and what I 
believe to be the intimate oonnexion of such crowded lakes with 
the movement of ice, induce me to believe that in Sweden also 
a great number of the lake-hollows must be true rock-basins 

view, to which I inclined while writing this paper, but refrained from stating it, 
considering that most readers would think it too strong, and thus that in general 
opinion I might damage the whole theory. Sir William says that the arrangement 
of the strata proves that the great lakes do not lie in areas of special subsidence. 

" See 'The Old Glaciers of North Wales.' When I published my account of 
these glaciers, I was too timid to include the Lakes of Llanberis, Llyn Ogwen, 
Llyn Owellyn, and some others of the larger lakes in this category. I now feel 
convinced that they are true rock-basins, and also that the shallower pools of LWn 
Llegeirin, Llyn Felin-y-nant, and others in Anglesea had the same origin. Th* 
horizontal striations far up the side of Carnedd Dafydd, by Llyn Ogwen, were 
probably made by a glacier of immense thickness daring the first great glacier- 
period, preceding the deposition of the stratified drift. 

** When the lake was low, I have seen in Loch Lomond ice-striated surfaces of 
rock just above the water, the striations running in the direction of the length of 
the lake, 
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scooped out by the passage of glacier-ice into the Baltic area. 
Furthermore, as the glaciated sides and bottoms of the Norwe- 
gian fiords and of the saltwater lochs of Scotland seem to prove, 
each of these arms of the sea is merely the prolongation of a 
valley down which a glacier flowed, and was itself filled with 
a glacier ; for the whole country was evidently, like the north 
of Greenland, moulded by ice. In parts of Scotland, some of 
these lochs being deeper in places than the neighboring open 
sea, I incline to attribute this depth to the grinding power of ' 
the ice that of old flowed down the valleys, when possibly the 
land may have been higher than at present. 1 * It may, however, 
only arise from unequal deposition of detritus. If the former 
view be admitted, raise the land so as to lay bare the surround* 
ing ocean-bottom, and in some respects of levels and depth they 
become approximately the counterparts of the deeper narrow 
lakes of Switzerland and North Italy, glaciers bounded by 
mountains having flowed through both, and debouched upon 
theplains beyond. 

The Glacial Theory. — Furthermore, considering the vast areas 
over which the phenomena described are common in North 
America and Europe, I believe that this theory of the origin of 
lake-rock-basins is an important point, in addition to previous 
knowledge, towards the solution of the glacial theory ; for I do 
not see that these hollows can in any way be accounted for by 
the hypothesis that they were scooped by floating ice." An 
iceberg that could float over the margin of a deep hollow would 
not touch the deeper recesses of the bottom. I am therefore 
constrained to return, at least in part, to the theory many years 
ago strongly advocated by Agassiz, that, in the period of ex- 
tremest cold of the Glacial epocn, great part of North America, 
the north of the Continent of Europe, great part of Britain, 
Ireland, and the Western Isles," were covered by sheets of true 
glacier-ice in motion, which moulded the whole surface of the 
country, and in favorable places scooped out depressions that 
subsequently became lakes. 

This was effected by the great original glaciers (probably con- 
nected with the origin of the unstratified boulder-clay) referred 
to in my memoir on the glaciers of North Wales," but the mag- 
nitude of which I did not then sufficiently estimate. The cold, 

16 But this is not essential, unless the lochs are so deep that the ice most hare 
been floated up before reaching the deeper parts. 

17 I do not in any way wish to deny that much of the glaciation of the lower 
countries that came within the limits of the Drift was effected by floating ice on a 
large scale, which must have both polished and striated the rocks along which it 
ground. I hare, with other authors, described this in various memoirs. Bat the 
two sets of phenomena are distinct 

18 The Lewes is covered by small lakes. 

" Quart Journ. GeoL Soc Lond.» xviii, 871* 
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however, continued daring the depression of North Wales and 
other districts beneath the sea, when they received the stratified 
erratic drift ; and glaciers not only did not cease at this time of 
depression, but were again enlarged during the emergence of 
North Wales and other countries, so as to. plough the drift out 
of many valleys. These enlarged glaciers, however, bore no 
comparison in size to the great original sheets of ice that con- 
verted the North of Europe and America into a country like 
North Greenland. The newer development of glaciers was 
strictly local. Amelioration of climate had already far ad- 
vanced, and probably the gigantic glaciers of Old Switzerland 
were shrinking into the mountain-valleys. 

Finally, if this be true, I find it difficult to believe that the 
change of climate that put an end to this could be brought 
about by mere changes of physical geography.* The change is 
too large and too universal, having extended alike over the 
lowlands of the Northern and the Southern Hemispheres. The 
shrunken or vanished ice of mountain-ranges is indeed equally 
characteristic of the Himalaya, the Lebanon, the Alps, the Scan- 
dinavian chain, the great chains of North and South America, 
and of other minor ranges and clusters of mountains like those 
of Britain and Ireland, the Black Forest, and the Yosges. 

[In the Phibsophieal Magazine for November last, Prof. Bam- 
say has published an article " On the Excavation of the Valleys 
of the Alps," called out by some discussion of his views, in 
which he concludes as follows: — Eds.] 

" No better proof could be required that in great part the 
valleys of the Alps were approximately as deep before the gla- 
cial epoch as they are at present; and I believe, with the Italian 
geologists, that all that the glaciers as a whole effected was only 
slightly to deepen these valleys and materially to modify their 
general outlines, and, further (a theory I am alone responsible 
for), to deepen them in parts more considerably when, rrom va- 
rious causes, the grinding power of the ice was unusually pow- 
erful, especially where, as in the lowlands of Switzerland, the 
Miocene strata are comparatively soft. But for details on this 
point I must refer to my memoir in the Journal of the Geologi- 
cal Society." 

* It has been suggested to me by Dr. Sibeon that the prodigious waste of the 
Alps bj the gradual disintegration and diminution of the upper snow*fields, wit- 
nessed by the great moraines of North Italy and other phenomena, must hare 
tended to lessen the glaciers. This is true, but, as he also believes, it is not of 
itself enough to account for the shrinking of the ice into the higher valleys where it 
is now alone found 
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Art. XXXIV. — Lucernaria the Comotype o/Acalepha; by Pro£ 
Henry James Clare, of Harvard University, Cambridge. 1 

The present communication is a mere sketch of a most thor- 
ough and exhausting anatomy of Lucernaria, which I have illus- 
trated by numerous plates, and which I propose to publish in 
an extended memoir, in connection with some considerations 
upon the general morphology and systematic relations of Aca- 
lephae. I have been engaged during the whole of the past year 
upon the organical and histological anatomy of this animal, in 
order to determine what are its relations to Itadiata in general, 
and to Acalephse in particular. I have had abundant materials 
for study, inasmuch as this species of Lucernaria is a very com- 
mon inhabitant of our shores, wherever the eel-grass, Zostera 
marina, grows. Almost invariably Lucernaria is to be found 
upon the Zostera, and very rarely upon any other plant. It 
may be obtained from the last of August, when it is most fre- 
quently met with in a young state, until the last of June, at 
which time the young ones of the autumn season have devel- 
oped to full-grown animals. In an adult state it measures nearly 
an inch across the disc, exclusive of the tentacles, and about the 
same in height. It varies in color from green, which is the most 
common tint, to deep olive ; from light yellow to reddish brown, 
or from light violet to the deepest purple. In form it is oc- 
tagonal, and most frequently it so comports itself that the four 
sides opposite the bifarious genitalia are shorter than those alter- 
nating with them, but frequently the same individual reverses 
the order of things, and the latter become either as short, or 
even shorter, than the first. From this we infer that the specific 
differences, based upon the approximation of the bunches of 
tentacles, two and two, are entirely erroneous, as this obtains in 
all octagonal Lueernarians, in a greater or less degree. As these 
animals are very sensitive and irritable, they contract upon the 
least disturbance ; and, as the muscular system is most highly 
developed in the region which lies about the four partitions of 
the disc, it is most natural that when the creature contracts it 
should draw the two halves of the genitalia and the bunches of 
tentacles together more closely here than at the alternate quar* 
ters; hence arises the frequently-observed quadrate»outline of 
the disc. Again, in regard to another feature oftentimes em- 
ployed to discriminate between different species or even groups, 
1 would say that the absence of auricles alone, without other 
differences in the animal, does not indicate a specific difference 
from those individuals possessing them, but rather an accidental 

1 From the Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, for Msreh 
19th, 1862 ; with additions and notes by the author. 
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atrophy of these organs; and that this fact is to be classed in 
the same category as the occasional development of one of the 
tentacles into a semiauricalar body. I have always noticed that 
individuals in such a condition have an unnatural appearance ; 
that they are not so lively as the others, and appear to be dis- 
eased. 9 I believe this species to be identical with L. auricula* 
of the English coast The most characteristic figure that I know 
of, although unsatisfactory, is in Gosse's little hook, The Aqua- 
num. 4 

In order to contrast the structure of Lucernaria with that of 
the Steganopthalmatan Medusae, and, moreover, in order that I 
may not complicate matters, I will compare it, organ for organ 
and part for part, with one of our most common medusas, Aure- 
Uaflavidula Agassiz. The aboral side, which corresponds to the 
so-called dorsal region of other Acalephae, projects at the apex 
into a moderately long columnar body, usually called the pe- 
duncle of Lucernaria. With the exception of the four equi- 
distant channels and the four muscular cords which alternate 
with them, the peduncle is a solid gelatiniform mass, covered 
by the outer wall. This gelatiniform substance also constitutes 
the bulk of the disc, filling the entire space between the outer 
wall and the inner or lining wall of the digestive cavity, and is 
directly continuous with that in the peduncle. In Aurelia, 
Cyanea, and other Acalephs, this substance appears like an 
amorphous gelatiniform or semicartilaginous mass, with a few 
irregular cells scattered here and there;* but in Lucernaria it 

* I have found such specimens most frequent at that time of the year which is 
the breeding season of our common shore-crab, — Cancer (Platycarcinu*) tVroro/vs, 
— when it comes up out of deeper water, and is most abundant and active. At 
first* only now and then, I found a Lucernarian with one or two auricles bitten off; 
but later it was common to find specimens with all the auricles nipped, and nothing 
but a small portion of their base or a mere scar, left to indicate their former pres- 
ence. The moment a Lucernarian is touched by a crab it jerks its tufts of tenta- 
cles inward, but the reverted auricles are left exposed, and all the more prominent 
by the act than usual, and a conspicuous morsel for the predaceous creature. As 
the season advances towards summer, the bunches of tentacles also disappear one 
after another, until it becomes quite common also to find individuals with two, 
three, or four bunches bitten off; and at the same time specimens become more 
and more rare, at the last of June, for instance, and finally, by the early part of 
July it is impossible, by the most diligent search, to find a single specimen. As 
this happens at the time when the Lucernarians are laying their eggs, it is clear 
that the destruction of the adult does not necessarily annihilate the race. During 
the next two months no Lucernarians are to be found, but in the last of August I 
have collected young ones, much less than -rV of an inch in diameter. 

* Baliclythu auricula H. J. G, Journal Boston Soc Nat Hist, March, 1868, page 
659. 

4 The original figure by Rathke, Mull. Zool. Danica, iv, 1806, pL clii, although 
sufficiently correct for identification, can neither be called characteristic nor graceful 
ss far as attitude is concerned. 

* In June, 1862, 1 made a careful study of the structure of the gelatiniform sub- 
stance of Aurelia Jlavid\da Ag. There are two kinds of fibro-cellulsr bodies which 
pervade the gelatiniform layer. One kind are irregular, dark, conspicuous cells, 
limilar in appearance and size to those of the outer wall of the aboral side, with 
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has a highly organic structure. Extremely elongate, columnar! 
cell-like bodies extend in close proximity from the outer to the 
inner wall, so that, in a section of the thickness of the disc, it 
appears to be transversely striated. In the peduncle, as a trans- 
verse section reveals, these columnar cells are arranged about 
the axis in peculiar, regular groups ; some columns pass from 
one channel to the next on either side ; some diagonally across 
the axis from one channel to an opposite one, and others extend 
obliquely from the channel to the muscular cords which alter- 
nate with them. This arrangement reminds one of the method- 
ical disposition of the great cells in the body of Pleurobrachia," 

from one to four or five jagged, caudate prolongations projecting in every direction. 
These are most numerous next the aboral side of the disc, and departing from thai 
region, they become less frequent as we approach the oral side, at which place they 
are very much scattered, llie other kind of bodies are very faint, nucleated, nodose 
fibres, and form a vast anastomosing net-work, which, like the darker caudate cells, 
pervades the whole of the gelatiniform mass of the body, from the aboral to the 
oral side. It resembles elastic tissue very closely. Next the aboral side these 
fibres trend mostly parallelwise with the outer wall, or at very oblique angles to 
it ; but, passing inwardly, they gradually assume a direction transverse to this, and 
then, anastomosing less frequently, they become in appearance like slender parallel 
columns, based upon the double wall in which the cnymiferoue channels run. Be- 
tween the latter and the outer wall of the oral side the fibrous bodies are excess- 
ively faint, and less frequent, but still continue the trend which they have on the 
aboral side of the double wall The peculiarities of these two kinds of bodies are 
fully described by Max Schultze, Ueber den Ban der Oallertseheibe der Meduten. 
Mull. Archiv., 1856, p. 811, pL xi, xii, from observations which he made upon Me- 
dusa (Aurelia) aurita, Rhizostoma Cuvierii and R. Aldrovandii ; but in all of them 
he says the fibres run in every direction. " Sie laufen gestreckt in alien Rlchtungeo, 
theilen sich haufig und verbinden sich unter einander unter alien moglichen Win* 
keln." Now in Medusa (Aurelia) aurita, which is very near, if not identical with 
our Aurelia, A.fiavidida Ag., it is very probable that these fibres are arranged as 
in ours, and yet I cannot see how Schultze could have overlooked this arrangement. 
My observations were made upon perfectly fresh specimens, and without the help 
of any reagents. In our Lucernarian, and in fact in all the Lucemari® (see Jour- 
nal Boston Nat. Hist. 3oe n March, 1868) the fibrous bodies do not anastomose, but 
trend in direct lines from the outer to the inner wall 

e At the time the investigation of the gelatiniform mass of Pleurobrachia rhodo- 
dactyla Ag. was made, I had not in my possession lenses of the proper definition 
and working distance to make out the histological elements with the requisite care 
that such excessively transparent bodies demand, and therefore, using inferior lenses, 
I fell into an error which I am only too glad to correct Since that time I have ob- 
tained one of Tolles' half-inch objectives with an exceedingly sharp definition and an 
extraordinary working distance ; so that I have been enabled to work with perfect 
freedom upon the living animal, and without injuring its tissues in the least What 
formerly I mistook to be the outlines of the walls Of enormous celU are in reality 
elastic fibres. The mistaking the fibres for the profile of cell walls does not affect the 
arrangement in the least as I formerly described it, and which I have since verified 
with my new objectires. The elastic fibres assume various forms, according to the 
degree of expansion or contraction of the animal ; sometimes they are perfectly 
straight and at others they are contracted either in a loose spiral, or retracted into 
a close coil. This is most easily observed in young specimens. In the young of 
another Ctenophoran, viz., BoJina alata Ag., about ^ of an inch in diameter, at 
which size its proportions, shape, the considerable depth of the tentacular sockets, 
and the length of its tentacles render it remarkably like a Pleurobrachia, the elastic 
fibres are very few, but quite conspicuous, and have a peculiar mode of branching. 
Single fibres extend radiatingly from the corners of the stomach; when about half 
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as I have described them in Prof. Agassiz's third volume of his 
"Contributions to the Natural History of the United States." 
In the oral or lower side of the disc of Aurelia, the gelatiniform 
substance has the same structure as in the aboral side, while in 
Lucernaria, although it has all the regularity in the disposition 
of its components that obtains in the aboral side, yet it possesses 
a totally different nature, as I will describe hereafter in connec* 
tion with the muscular system. 

From the middle of the base of each of the four flat sides of 
the quadrate proboscis, a light streak, which has the deceptive 
appearance of a radiating canal, passes in a direct line nearly to 
the border of the disc ; this is the line along which the oral and 
aboral floors of the disc unite, and form a solid partition, by 
which the digestive cavity is divided into four broad chambers, 
which communicate with one another at the inner or proximal 
ends, about the base of the proboscis, and also at the outer or 
distal ends through the narrow passage between the terminus of 
the partition and the edge of the disc. In the peduncle there 
are four equidistant broad tubes, which merge into one cavity 
at its base, and correspond in position to the four chambers of 
the digestive cavity. The grouped tentacles which occupy the 
eight corners of the disc are hollow, as, likewise, are the auricles, 
and communicate openly and directly with the digestive cavity. 
This is all that constitutes the chymiferous circulatory system 
of Lucernaria. In Aurelia we have radiating canals at the 
points corresponding to the partitions of Lucernaria, as well as 
in the intermediate sections. 

In Aurelia, the genitalia are four single circular organs, one 
of each being placed opposite the flat side of the proboscis; 
whereas in Lucernaria each genital is a double organ, the halves 
of which have a peculiar shape, and are situated respectively 
one on each side of the partition, and extend along the inner 
face of the oral floor of the disc from the base of the proboscis 
to the extreme limits of the corners of the disc, where they 
almost touch the bases of the tentacles. Across the proximal 
end of each partition, triple or quadruple rows of slender digiti- 
form bodies extend each way for a considerable distance along 
the border of each half of a genital, thus forming the common 

way to the surface of the body, each fibre forks two or three times, and then one 
prong goes to each of the two nearest longitudinal chymiferous tubes, and the third 
one extends to the base of the deep tentacular socket This is the general arrange- 
ment at this age, although occasionally one of the prongs of the fork is absent, or 
only partially developed. Sometimes each prong forks again, at a narrow or wide 
angle. From the tentacular sockets fibres extend also to the surface midway be- 
tween the mouth of the former and the adjacent longitudinal chymiferous tube. So 
few are all the fibres, however, that with a casual glance they might be mistaken 
for light* unimportant streaks here and there, instead of such methodically fpranged 
bodies. 
Am. Joua. Sol— Second Series, Vol. XXXV, No. 105.— May, 1863. 
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appendages of the two, and clearly indicating their unity.'* Each 
half of a genital has a peculiar form, which may be represented 
by an inequilateral triangle whose longest side extends nearly 
in a straight line from the inner end of the partition to the ten- 
tacles, and the two other sides, slightly curving outwardly and 
meeting at a very broad angle, form the rest of the outline. In 
the adult, the longest side of the triangle is to its height as two 
to one. This feature, alone, has a degree of speciality which 
raises these organs in rank above all others of their kind among 
AcalephsB ; but when we examine their components, we find an 
unlooked-for structure, hitherto unknown among Acalephse. 
What appear, to the naked eye, to be eggs of enormous size, 
are really little pouches, which contain either numerous eggs or 
matrices of spermatic particles, according as the individual is 
male or female. Each pouch, or genital saccule, as it may be 
called, projects freely into the digestive cavity, and is attached 
by a very short and rather narrow neck to the inner wall of the 
oral floor of the disc. This constitutes another step in the spe- 
cialization of these organs, but does not complete the process. 
At the base of each genital saccule, and on that side which faces 
toward the proboscis, there is a small aperture, which leads to 
the interior, where there is a considerable cavity. This cavity 
is formed by the lateral inversion of the single wall of the sac- 
cule upon itself, and the constriction of the wall about the en- 
trance to the chamber. The eggs or spermatic material* are 
enclosed in saccular folds of the wall of this chamber, into 
which they fall when mature, and pass thence outwardly through 
the lateral outlet at the base of the saccule. One may see at a 
glance that this is a type of the reproductive organs not to be 
found among the other Acalephse. 

In Aurelia, the generative products, whether eggs or sperma- 
tozoa, lie immediately beneath the outer wall, and imbedded in 
the muscular layer which extends throughout the length and 
breadth of the oral face of the disc, as I have described it in the 
fourth volume of Professor Agassiz's "Contributions." Between 

7 In the family Cleistocarpidae, as I have recently characterized it (Journal Boa- 
ton Nat. Hut. 8oc. t March, 1868), the genital halves are directly united to each 
other, so as to form a continuous organ across the proximal end of the partition ; 
thus there can be no doubt that there are but four genitals in Lucernarise, and not 
eight, as described by various authors. 

9 The spermatic particles have an elongate-cordate body, from the broad end of 
which an excessively long tail-like filament trails in broad curves as it swims ; at 
the pointed end are attached two exceedingly delicate filaments, which are in con- 
stant motion, bending and coiling, or stretching in every direction, as if they were 
the tactile organs of an Euglena or some other similar Infusorian. These pseudo- 
probosces defy detection with ordinary objectives ; in fact, to determine their pres- 
ence with certainty requires very careful manipulation of such objectives as have 
the most accurate defining power, and which are to be obtained only from our best 
makers. The spermatic particles of our common Echinus, E. gTranldatu*, also pos- 
sess a double pseudo-proboscis. 
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the muscular layer and the inner wall, which forms the imme- 
diate parietes of the digestive cavity, a thick layer of gelatini- 
form substance intervenes, and its presence naturally suggests 
the inquiry, how are the eggs or sperm to escape into the diges- 
tive cavity, as they are known to do ? The spermatic particles 
I have observed frequently escaping directly through the outer 
wall into the ocean, and I have seen them, with the broadest end 
out, projecting like bundles of hairs from the cavity of the matrix 
through the apertures in the outer wall. When the reproduc- 
tive material is fully ripe, the inner wall, with the gelatiniform 
layer, and the muscular layer as far as it includes the material 
in question, splits off from the outer wall along two lines corres- 
ponding to the two borders of the generative organ, and hangs 
loosely, in ribbons, in the digestive cavity. From the newly- 
formed raw face of these ribbons the eggs or spermatic particles 
escape into the main chamber of the disc. This I take to be 
the universal rule, and such the type of genitalia among all 
Steganophthalmata; a structure totally unlike that of Lucerna- 
ria, in which the inner wall alone is concerned in the highly 
complicated reproductive organs. 

Passing now to the consideration of the muscular system, I 
will call your attention to the four white, slender columns which 
alternate with the four dark tubes which are imbedded in the 
gelatiniform substance of the peduncle. Sars was the first to 
indicate the true nature of these columns, and he rightly called 
them muscular cords. They extend from the base of the pedun- 
cle to the base of the proboscis, coursing along just beneath the 
outer wall, but still within the gelatiniform substance, until they 
reach the upper third of the peduncle, and then gradually ap- 
proximating the axial line, they meet the inner wall of the disc 
just below the base of the proboscis, and thence they pass along 
still beneath this wall, for a short distance, and, finally each one 
enters the oral side of the disc at the inner or axial end of the 
partition. At this point, each muscular column expands and 
forms a fan-shaped layer just beneath the outer wall, and extends 
laterally so as to occupy the whole space between the two halves 
of a genital. At the distal end, this layer diverges right and 
left of the partition into a broad muscular band which borders 
the disc, and, eventually, is distributed in ridges or cords beneath 
the outer wall of the tentacles and the auricles. At the inner 
end of the partition, the muscular layer also passes into the base 
of the proboscis, and forms a stratum immediately beneath the 
outer wall. At four equidistant points, alternating with the 
partitions and genitals, and opposite the four corners of the 
proboscis, there is a weaker muscular layer, which occupies the 
same relative position in regard to the outer walls as does the 
stronger system of muscles first mentioned. On the one hand, 
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it passes into the marginal muscular band, and on the other it 
enters the corners of the proboscis, and forms a layer in common 
with the one extending from the partitions. By these alternating 
stronger and weaker divisions of the muscular layer, the disc is 
relieved of the sameness which prevails in the muscular system 
of the Steganophthalmata, and we have indubitable proofs of a 
higher degree of specialization than in the latter order, where 
the unvarying repetition of similar divisions all around the disc 
unmistakably indicates inferiority. Moreover, in addition to 
this, we have a peculiar specialization of the gelatiniform layer, 
which is embraced by the outer and inner walls of this floor, or 
rather between the muscular layer and the inner wall ; instead 
of repeating, as occurs in Aurelia, the peculiarities of the gela- 
tiniform layer of the aboral floor, it has a totally different ap- 
pearance and consistency,, and an almost unlimited degree of 
expansion and contraction. In the tentacles it occupies a very 
deep space between the outer wall, or rather the muscular layer, 
and the inner wall. In this latter respect, Lucernaria is again 
peculiar, since in addition to the muscular layer, which alone is 
present in the young, it develops this gelatiniform layer, — the 
muscufo-gelatiniform layer as I propose to call it, — the like of 
which does not exist in the tentacles either of Steganophthalmata 
or Gymnophthalmata. In the auricles, we have also a special- 
ization peculiar to Lucernaria ; for, in addition to the pigment 
eye-spot which is imbedded in the base of the oral face of these 
bodies, the auricles, which in the young cannot be distinguished 
from the tentacles, gradually thicken the outer wall as age ad- 
vances, and peculiar, granufiferous, adhesive vesicles are devel- 
oped between the cells. In the adult, their tentacular nature is 
almost, or altogether, obliterated, and the swollen outer wall, 
together with the enormous thickness of the musculo-gelatini- 
form layer, forms an oval mass, thickly studded with adhesive 
organs, by which they cling, in a most tenacious manner, to any 
body which they may touch. These organs, and the base of the 
peduncle, are the only means of adherence which Lucernaria 
possesses; although it is true that the tentacles are used, as in 
Aurelia, for prehension, they are, comparatively, very weak, 
and can only serve to retain the prey, and never effect the pur- 
pose for which the auricles are constructed.* In consideration 
of the very obvious office of an auricle, I would propose the 
name anchor for it. 

9 The nettling organs, or lasso-cells, which crowd the globular tips of the tentacles, 
are of two kinds, and both are imbedded in the intercellular substance which fills 
the spaces between the columnar cells of the outer wall. One kind consists of an 
oral, thick-walled vesicle, about jj^ of an inch long, or a little less, one end of 
which is introverted, and projects, in the form of a stout hollow shaft, along the 
axis of the cell about four-fifths of its length, and then, rather suddenly thinning 
Into a slender tliread which also is* hollow, it bends upou itself, returns nearly to the 
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Were the above-mentioned features in the organism of Lucer- 
naria alone to be taken into account, there could be no hesitation 
in saying that this genus should be considered as the highest of 
the class of Acalephae ; because of its highly complicated and 
specialized gelatinifbrm mass ;. the high grade, and the peculiar 
and distinctive grouping of its muscular system ; the definite 
and bilateral form of the genital organs, as well as their saccular 
subdivision; the two-fold nature and disposition of the prehensile 
organs, the tentacles and anchors : and, moreover, that it belongs 
to an order separate from either orders of Acalephae, because of 
the typical elements of its genital saccules, which are altogether 
different from either the Steganophthalmic or Gymnophthalmie 
type of genitals ; and also on account of the anchors, which 
have no parallel in all the class of Acalephae. But there are 
parts of the Lucernarian organism which are of a lower grade 
than those of similar nature among the other Acalephae. I refer, 
in the first place, to the hydra-like form of Lucernaria, and its 
comparatively stiff and hydroidal tentacles, evidently indicating 

aperture of the cell, and pressing closely against the inner face of the cell wall it 
forms a close coil which terminates at the end opposite the mouth of the introver- 
sion. When the coil of thread is ejected, which is accomplished by sliding through 
the hollow axial shaft, which in its turn retroverts also, just as the finger of a glove 
is turned inside out, the whole aspect of the apparatus is changed. The oval cell 
is considerably diminished in size, and from its aperture the enormously enlarged 
hollow shaft projects in a straight line ; the half of the shaft next the cell is cylin- 
drical, and half as broad as the latter, with a slight expansion where it joins the 
mouth of the cell ; the distal half abruptly expands into an oval form, half again 
broader than the cylindrical portion, and rapidly tapers into a smooth, trihedral, 
twisted thread. The oval part of the shaft is endowed with three equidistant spiral 
rows of sotas, which number about a dozen in each row. The set® are compara- 
tively large, and in length equal two thirds the broadest diameter of that part of 
the shaft from which they project Each row makes but one turn about the shaft, 
and terminates as if in continuation of the angles of the trihedral thread. There 
is not the least trace of setae or projections of any kind upon the trihedral thread, 
but it continues, with a very gradual taper, perfectly smooth, to the blunt termina- 
tion. The angles of the thread appear, at first glance, as if they might be spiral 
rows of setee, but a most careful and prolonged examination, with one of Spencer's 
i-inch objectives, convinces me that they are truly the angles of a twisted trihedral 
filament The extent of the thread is from twenty to twenty- four times the length 
of the cell The other kind of nettling cell is much more simple in structure, but 
vet more remarkable. The introverted shaft is very slender, in fact no larger than 
the rest of the thread ; it does not project into the axis of the cylindrico-oval cell, 
but presses close to the side of the latter, and extends four-fifths of the way to its 
opposite end, and then bending abruptly upon itself, the thread passes with a long 
curved sweep nearly to the aperture of the cell, from whence it again returns, with 
another long sweep, which is repeated eight to ten times, until the inner face of the 
cell wall is lined by a close coil which winds lengthwise, instead of transversely as 
it does in the other kind first described. When extended, the thread is from twelve 
to fourteen times the length of the cell; it offers not the least sign of appendages 
of any kind, but is simply a smooth, round filament, of uniform thickness throughout, 
except at the end, where it tapers slightly and terminates in a blunt tip. The cell 
itself when retroverted. is sensibly diminished in size, and narrows rapidly into the 
prolonged filamentary portion. It would seem to be perfectly incontestable that, 
as the cell diminishes in size with the expulsion of the thread, it forms the propell- 
ing power, and, by the contraction of its wall, forces its contents outward. 
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a typical affinity to the fixed hydroid generation of the Saraise, 
Bougainvilliae, Steenstrupiae, etc. The simple, almost unilocular 
chymiferous system is hardly more medusoidal, as regards the 
multiplicity of its subdivisions, than in some of the Tubularians, 
such as Tubularia and Corymorpha, which are described in Pro- 
fessor Agassiz's fourth volume of his " Contributions," In con- 
nection with the hydroid form of Lucernaria, I would also 
mention the total absence of a veil. This might, at first thought, 
appear to furnish an argument in favor of the high relations of 
this genus ; but I think it is to be deemed as one of the signs of 
its inferior connections. However, let us look at the progress 
of velar development. In the ephyra state of all Steganoph- 
thalmata, the veil is at one time greatly in the preponderance, 
when compared with the size of the whole individual ; but with 
growth it gradually becomes less conspicuous, and, finally, in 
some adult genera of this order, it remains as a mere trace of 
a veil, or, as in Ctyanea and some Ehizostomidse, it is altogether 
obscured. Now, it is noteworthy that among the lowest of this 
order, such as Pelagia, we have a strong resemblance to the 
ephyra state, and the ephyroid, tongue-like veil is quite promi- 
nent; and in Chrysaora it is hardly less so; ascending the scale, 
we find it yet more inconspicuous in Aurelia, and still more so 
in Cassiopese ; and, finally, altogether absent in Cyanea, 10 the 
highest, in my opinion, of all the Steganophthalmata. Now, 
one might suppose Lucernaria, in respect to the veil, to be in the 
same category with Cyanea, which nas resorbed its veil ; this, 
however, is not the case, for as I know, from the study of the 
younger stages of Lucernaria, that it never passes through the 
veiled phase, it falls short in its development as regards this 
particular feature of Acalephan morphology. We must take 
into consideration, also, the eyes, which are found to be as low 
in point of structure as the merest pigment eye-spot of the 
Gymnophthalmata. 

Thus, in balancing the value of the organisms of this animal, 
we are inevitably led to the conclusion, on the one hand, that 
Lucernaria does not stand as a totality above all other Acaleph», 
nor, on the other hand, does it, by any means, belong below 
them ; and that much less does it affiliate exclusively with the 

10 The ephyralike appearance of Cyanea is illusory ; the lobes about the eyes, 
comprise not only the original ocular lappets, but also a part of the tentacular 
margin ; in fact one half of each margin on each side of an eye is continuous with 
the ocular lappet adjacent. The tentacular margin being incurved toward the cen- 
tre of the disc, the veil must be still farther inward, and very probably the margin 
of the muscular bands corresponds to it, the two merging into each other. The 
wide lacunar character of the radiating canals is not a feature of inferiority, as 
might appear, but represents a continuation of the tendency, — as may be seen in 
the progressive stages of growth of Aurelia, — to channel out the whole breadth of 
the disc, until it finally becomes a simple cavity. In Rhizostoma, Stomolphus and 
Polyclonia, the channeling is less carried out than in Cyanea ; in fact, in the former 
it is but a little beyond Aurelia in this respect. 
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Gymnophthalmata. The only relation that it possibly can be 
considered under is that of a correlation to both types ofAcalephce, 
— viz. : to the Gymnophthalmata, including the Siphonophor®, 
and to the Steganophthalmata ; yet not as a graduated con- 
necting link, which would seem to show that the two orders pass 
into each other, but as an ordinal type, equivalent in value to 
either of the others, by reason of the peculiar and distinctive 
morphology of certain of its organs. On this account, Lucerna- 
ria is to be considered, and may be designated, as the ccmotype 
(*o*»6s, common) of the Acaleph®. In this respect, it holds such 
relations to the other two orders of Acalephae as do the Grinoids 
to the other orders of Echinodermata ; or the Annelid® to the 
rest of the Articulata ; or the Selachians to the true fishes and 
the reptiles ; but, at the same time, containing organic features 
which separate each of them as a type from the others. 

In order that no confusion may arise here, I would state most 
explicitly that I do not consider the Ctenophor® as one of the 
orders of Acaleph®, but deem them to be a class by themselves, 
equal in value to either of the classes of Kadiata, whether Polypi, 
Acaleph®, or Echinodermata, and standing next in rank to tne 
Echinodermata. The division of the alimentary system of Cte- 
nophor® into two portions, as among Polypi, is sufficient to sep- 
arate them from the Acaleph®, since the typical form of the 
corresponding system in the latter is a unity ; moreover, the 
position and peculiar relations of the tentacles of Ctenophor® 
are hardly of less importance, in these considerations, as dis- 
tinctive characters. I cannot conceive that the Ctenophor® may 
be included in the same classific type with the Acalepn® without 
doing violence to correlative ideas such as are expressed in the 
organism of the former ; and much less can I admit that they 
have the most distant relation to the Polypi, excepting that, like 
the latter, they are Radiates. The same kind of arguments that 
have been used to show that Ctenophor® and Polypi belong to 
one class might, with equal justice, be advanced to prove that 
the Acaleph® are Polypi. We must not mistake a similarity for 
an identity, any more than that the cry of a child would identify 
it with a cat, because their voices sound alike, and cannot always 
be distinguished the one from the other by any single faculty of 
our senses. 

The following tabular view presents at a glance the relations 
of the Lucernari® to the other orders of Acaleph®, and at the 
same time indicates the position of the Ctenophor® among the 
other classes of Eadiata. 

Polypi. Acalephje. Ctenophor.*:. Echinodermata. 

Steganoph- 
thalmata. 
Lucernarie. 

Gymnoph- 
thalmata. 
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Abt. XXXV. — On the use of Prisms of Flint Glass and Bisulphid 
of carbon for Spectral Analysis; by Prof. 0. N. Rood. 

In a letter tp Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., which was published by 
him in the September No., 1862, of this Journal, 1 described a 
new form of bisulphid of carbon prism, provided with compound 
faces, which corrected the distortion usually attendant on such 
prisms. I ventured at that time to suggest that large prisms of 
this kind approached a degree of optical perfection not attainable 
by the best flint glass prisms yet produced. Some late experi- 
ments of Sigmund Merz, 1 one of the successors of Fraunhofer, 
furnish a confirmation of my opinion, which I certainly did not 
expect to receive from that particular quarter. In my letter I 
mentioned the discovery of two new lines in the interior of the 
line D, which made in all three fine lines that were thus enclosed, 
one having previously been laid down by Kirchhoff. To effect 
this, three bisulphid of carbon prisms of 60°, with a flint glass 
prism of 45° were employed ; the sum of the refracting angles 
was then 225°. Now Merz states that by the use of a number 
of glass prisms, the sum of their refracting angles being 270°, or 
45° greater than that employed by me, he discovered a second 
line in the interior of D, but nothing more ; the third line it ap- 
pears was invisible. This second line observed by him I may 
remark, in my spectroscope was apparently as strong as that laid 
down by Kirchhoff, so that it was a matter of some wonder that 
it had escaped resolution in his hands, 

Merz then employed eleven glass prisms, the sum of their 
refracting angles being 480° ; with these he discovered the third 
line I had previously seen, along with two additional quite fine 
lines. He therefore describes the line D to consist of: two quite 
broad lines, (those commonly known,) two of less breadth, and 
three fine lines. 

When we consider that this optician had at his command the 
best flint glass prisms in the world, and observing telescopes that 
have hardly ever been surpassed, the argument to be drawn in 
fevor of bisulphid of carbon prisms properly corrected, is I think 
a strong one ; particularly when I mention that the telescopes 
used by me were the common cheap French article, variously 
amended to secure an approximation to achromatism. 

Farther, according to the observations of Merz, a single large 

irlass prism (43 lines) used with a large condensing telescope (84 
mes in diameter), shows D resolved into five lines, demonstrating 
thus the value of size in the apparatus ; this seems again to me 
an excellent reason for the use of bisulphid of carbon on the 
ground of its far greater cheapness. 
Peace Dale, R. L, March 10th, 1863. 

1 Ueber dot Farben Spectrum von Sigmund Men in Munchen, Fogg. Annaltn, 
Band ami, stuck 4. (Aim eioer vom Hm. Verf. ubersandten Abhandlaog en 
Kanst-und Gewerbeblatt d. polytechn. Vereins fur d. Konigr. Bayern, Oct 18$ 2.) 
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Art. XXX VL — On certain Appearances produced by Revolving 
Discs; by Prof O. N. Rood. 

Dove, some years ago, succeeded in producing a lustrous ap- 
pearance, by the binocular combination of geometrical figures, 
executed in black and white, or in complementary colors, 1 ana 
later I showed that surfaces without drawings produced the same 
effect.* 

In both these cases, two masses of light were continuously 
presented to the two eyes of the 'observer. It subsequently 
appeared to me of interest to examine the effects produced by 
a more or less rapid alternation of these impressions, and accord- 
ingly some experiments were made with this object in view. 

A circular disc of white card-board, 9 inches in diameter, with 
half its surface painted of a dead black, was caused to rotate by 
clock work at varying rates, while the bright light from a win- 
dow fell upon it. A stereoscope, from which the ground glass 
had been removed, was provided with a card board in which 
were cut two square apertures, at such a distance asunder that 
their binocular union could be easily effected, and, while the disc 
was at rest, the stereoscope was arranged so that through the 
right-hand aperture some of the white portion of the disc was 
seen, and through the left-hand aperture a part of the blackened 
surface. On communicating rotary motion to the disc, a more 
or less rapid alternation of black and white was the result. 

It was found that with slow rates of rotation (2fV revolutions 
per sec.) the strength of the lustre was not impaired, and it was 
just as plainly perceptible with more rapid rates. 

But when the disc was made to revolve so fast that its surface 
seemed covered by a uniform tint of grey, and the so-calfed 
flickering had ceased, no lustre in the proper sense of the term 
could be seen, the appearance being exactly that which is pre- 
sented to a single eye under similar circumstances. 

When a disc of this kind revolves at such a rate as to appear 
of a uniform tint, the duration of the impression produced on 
the eye by the white half lasts with undiminished force while 
the black half is passing before the snme eye, so that while the 
right eye is being objectively impressed by the white surface, 
the left eye has retained a subjective impression of exactly the 
same nature and strength ; both eyes are then really in tffevt im- 
pressed all the time in exactly the same way, and in consequence 
of this no lustre is perceptible. But when the rates of rotation 
are lower than that above indicated, a different binocular com- 

1 Farbenlebre, pp. 171 and 177. ' This Journal May, 1861* 

Am. Joto. Boi.— Secokb Skbie*, Vol. XXXV, No. 106.— Mat, 1863. 
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bination takes place ; here, while one eye has objective white 
light presented to it, the other retina is affected by a rapidly 
fading subjective impression, so that the two impressions are 
daring most of the time of unequal intensity ; the result is lustre. 

In this connexion, a remark on the appearance of rotating discs 
with black and white sectors, when viewed by a single eye, may 
not be out of place. Let us take for the sake of convenience a 
disc with seven white and seven black equal sectors, and cause 
it to revolve by clock work. As long as the rate is quite slow, 
the figure remains undistorted, but as it is increased to 1 T % revo- 
lutions per second there is a loss of definition, and directly the 
appearance becomes a little puzzling ; with a higher rate, as for 
example 4 T * V per sec, the disc takes on a very remarkable appear- 
ance, described by some as flickering, by others as "glittering." 
To make a little examination of it undisturbed by its surround- 
ings, I cut a circular aperture 2 inches in diameter in a large piece 
of card-board, and viewed through this with a single eye a por- 
tion of the revolving disc. The appearance presented I can de- 
scribe in no other terms than by calling it lustrous, with rapid 
variations in the intensity of the light. In this case the strong 
objective light is seen through the weaker fading subjective im- 
pression, and the latter is of course at regular intervals perceived 
distinct by itself, so that the eye is in effect acted on by two 
masses of light of unequal intensity, and is also sensible of their 
separate presence. 

A disc of this kind is remarkable in one other respect, viz : 
that with both eyes it is impossible exactly to locate its surface 
without reference to the edge or centre. The disc often seems 
to me to have a depth of some inches, the rapid shifting of the 
figure not allowing binocular vision to come fairly into action. 

Finally, if the disc be made to rotate so rapidly that the sur- 
face appears quite uniform, an attentive examination shows that 
its surface presents an appearance not a little singular, so that if 
the experiment be properly made, the surface, taken by itself, 
cannot be located with any degree of precision, the marks ordi- 
narily used are found to be abstracted, and nothing but a mass 
of light is seen. It much resembles a mass of luminous air, if 
the expression may be allowed. 

To ascertain whether this aerial appearance depended in any 
degree on the rapid alternations of white and black, I colored a 
smaller disc grey, the same tint in strength with that produced 
by the sectors of the disc in revolution, and placing both on the 
same axis made them rotate together. One looked exactly like 
the other, and hence it is to be concluded, that this aerial ap- 

f>earance is caused solely by the disappearance of everything 
ike markings or texture on the paper. 

Peaca Dale, R. L, March 10th, 1868. 
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Art. XXXVII, — Abstract of Results of a Magnetic Survey of 
Pennsylvania and parts of adjacent States in 1840 and 1841, 
with some additional results of 1843 and 1862, and a map ; by 
A. D. Bache, LL.D., F,R.S., Mem. Corr. Acad. Sci. Paris, 
Mem. Nat A. S., Superintendent U. S. Coast Survey. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In the years 1840 and 1841, 1 made a detailed magnetic sur- 
vey of Pennsylvania and adjacent parts of New York, Ohio and 
Maryland, determining at a number of stations suitably selected, 
with regard to the course of the isomagnetic lines, the magnetic 
declination, dip and intensity ; to these I added some dip and 
intensity observations in 1843, while on a tour through western 
New York and Canada. 

The total number of declination stations is 16, and of dip and 
intensity stations 48. On assuming the duties of Superintendent 
of the U. S. Coast Survey, in 1843, I could not find the necessary 
leisure to work up these observations, although Mr. J. Ruth and 
Mr. G. Davidson had commenced preparing, under my direction, 
a partial abstract, confined to dip and intensity observations and 
to relative results. In the spring of 1862, I availed myself of 
the service of Charles A. Schott, Assistant in the IT. S. Coast 
Survey, who reduced, under my direction, the observations, dis- 
cussed, the distribution of the three magnetic elements, present- 
ing the latter results also graphically, and prepared this abstract 
for the press. 

In the summer of 1862, Mr. Schott visited six of the stations 
previously occupied by me, and redetermined the magnetic ele- 
ments. Three of these stations falling within the scope of the 
operations of the U. S. Coast Survey, were at the expense of the 
Coast Survey, the observations at the three Western stations 
were secured by the liberality of the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, who, at the same time, offered to publish the 
observations and results in the Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge. The observations of 1862 greatly enhance the value 
of my older operations, and furnish the means of presenting re- 
sults for two epochs, about 20 years apart, thus, not only giving 
the most modern values but also determining, by the known sec- 
ular change of the three elements, any intermediate results. 

The fruits of these labors, undertaken for this continent, at a 
comparatively early period and comprising the three elements, 
and the whole conducted systematically, with instruments well 
constructed for the time, will no doubt afford adequate means of 
watching, hereafter, the secular changes of terrestrial magnetism 
within the geographical extent of this survey. 
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860 A. D. Bache on a Magnetic Survey of Pennsylvania 

The declinations were determined with a new Gambey decli- 
nometer belonging to the Girard Colleger: the astronomical ob- 
servations were made with a sextant and vertical circle and 
chronometer. (Grant, No. 3861.) The dip was determined with 
a portable circle by Eobinson, and the intensity with Lloyd nee- 
dles by Robinson, and a magnetic bar and cylinder according to 
the method described by me in the American Phil. Trans., vol. v, 
1837, in which the vibrations are made in a rarefied medium. 

The full paper, with records, will shortly be printed in the 
S/nit/isonian Contributions to Knowledge. 

Abstract of results of Declinations, observed in Pennsylvania and adja- 
cent States in 1840-41. 

These observations were made with a Gambey declinometer 
belonging to the Girard College. 

One division (small) of the scale was found equal to 14"*54^ 
as determined in 1844 at Sandy Hook by Lieut. G. M. Bache. 
(See Coast Survey Records.) 1 large division = 60 small divisions. 

The observations were made with telescope direct, with slit to 
the right hand or 2?., and with telescope inverted with slit to the 
left or W. ; also with needle direct or hairs up, and with needle 
inverted or hairs down. With needle north, W. readings are + f 
E. readings — ; with needle south, W. readings are — , E. read* 
ings +. 

Recapitulation of Results for Magnetic Declination, 1840. 

1. Harrisburg, Penn., July 25, 3° 12'5 W, 

2. Huntingdon, " July 30, 1 52 3 u 
. 3. Homewood, near Pittsburg, Aug. 10, 08 '0 " 

4. Johnson's Tavern, near Brownsville, Aug. 17, 25 -2 W. 

5. Irwin's Mill, near Mercersburg, Aug. 24, 54 *4 u 

6. Baltimore, Md., Aug. 27, 2 16 -5 " 



Recapitulation of Results for Magnetic Declination, 1841. 

1. Philadelphia, Penn., July 20 and Nov. 1, 3° 53'-7 W. 

8 38-0 ** 

3 31-2 " 

1 45 1 " 
51 '2 E. 
30 -0 W. 
52-5 " 

2 35-7 " 
8 31-4 « 

4 80-2 a 

Recapitulation of observed Latitudes, 1841. 

Williamsport, Penn., 41° 14' 

Curwinsville, " 40 57*7 

Mercer, " 41 13-8 

Erie, " 42 07-5 



2. Easton, " 


4» 


28, 


8. Williamsport, " 


t( 


28, 


4, Curwinsville, " 


Aug; 


1, 


5. Mercer, " 


a 


4, 


6. Erie, " 


u 


», 


7. Dunkirk, N. Y., 


u 


12. 


8. EllicotUville, " 


u 


H, 


9. Bath, " 


it 


19, 


10. Silver Lake, Penn., 


u 


23, 
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and parts of adjacent States. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. 42 29-3 

EllicotUville, u 42 18-1 

Bath, "' 42 20-8 

Silver Lake, Penn*, 41 5C -6 



361 



Comparison of Declination for 


secular change. . 


Remits of 1840-41 and of 1862. 








1662. 
(SebotL) 

5° oo'o W. 

3 44 -5 «' 

4 a5 - 7 " 
i i3 -6 « 
i 33 *o »« 
4 47 '9 " 


Annual 
fncreaae. 


Philadelphia, Oirard College, 

Hnrriaburg, 

Willianwport, 

Johnson's Tav. near Brownsville, 

Erie, 

Bath, 


July4Nov.i84i 

July, i84o 

i84i 

Aug, i84o 

i84i 

i84i 


3° 53'- 7 W. 
3 12 -5 " 
3 3i -a " 
o a5 *a " 
o 3o *o M 
3 3i -4 " 


3'-2 
i-5 
a -6 
a *a 
3o 
3-6 


Moan. | a 7 



Harrisburg was occupied in July 1862, and all the other sta- 
tions of 1862 in August 





Longitude. 


By Cbrooom 


From Lake 
Survey. 


Previously 
adopted. 


Final 
adopted 


Williamsport. 

Ctirwinsville, 

Erie. 1 

Dunkirk/ 

Ellicottsville, 

Silver Lake, 

Alilfortl 


'a 

77 Ol 3 

78 36-6 
80 J 2-5 

79 270 
78 46-6 
75 So- 3 
74 53 1 


/ 

80 o5 
79 aa 


77 oS-5 

78 35 
80 06 
70 aa 
78 42 
76 o5 
74 5o 


/ 

77 02 

78 36 
80 06 

79 23 
78 44 
76 oa 
74 5i-5 



Distribution of the Magnetic Declination for the epoch 1842*0. 

From the comparison of observations for secular change, we 
have : 

From the preceding 6 stations the average annual increase 2'*7. 
At Toronto (between 1845 and 1855) 2 , *3 (see vol. iii of the 
Toronto Observations). 

General table of remit* referred to the common epoch 1842*0. 



No. 


Station. 


Date. 


Observed deel 
W. 


Ae'dto 
epoch. 


Declination 
18420. 


1 


Harrisburg, 


1840, 


July a5 


S,a-5 


+4-o 


!,6s 


a 


Huntingdon, 


«i 


« 3o 


1 5a-3 


i< 


1 56 3 


3 


Near Pittsburg, 
Near Brownsville, 


«« 


Aug. 10 


08-0 


« 


O 12-0 


4 


11 


" 17 


25a 


ii 


O 20a 

58-4 


S 


Near Mereersburg, 


« 


« 24 


544 


11 


6 


Baltimore, 


** 


u a? 


a i6-5 


(i 


a 20*5 


7 


Philadelphia, 


1841, 


J July ao 
(Nov. 1 


3 53-7 


+o*7 


3 54-4 


8 


Easton, 


<t 


July a3 


3 38o 


+i3 


3 393 


9 


Williamsport, 


44 


«' 28 


3 3ia 


11 


3 32 5 


10 


Curwinsville, 


(1 


Aug. i 


1 45- 1 


« 


1 46-4 


11 


Mercer, 


(I 


" 4 


-0 5i-a 


11 


-0 499 
3i-3 


ia 


Erie, 


44 


" 9 


3o-o 


41 


i3 


Dunkirk, 


4f 


« I2 


5a-5 


44 


53-8 


i4 


Efflcottavffle, 


il 


" i4 


2 35-7 


14 


2 37*0 


i5 


Bath, 


41 


« 10 
" a3 


3 3i-4 


44 


3 32-7 


16 


Silver Lake, 


44 


4 3oa 


II 


4 3i-5 



1 Colton's Map, 80° 10'. 



• Ibid., 79° 22'-5. 
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862 A. D. Bache on a Magnetic Survey of Pennsylvania 



No. 


Station. 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


Decl. W. 

1642-0. 


I 


Harrisburg, 


o 
4027 


76°88 


3^ 7 


2 


Huntingdon, 


4o-5i 


7 8o3 


1-94 


3 


Near Pittsburg, 


40-47 


7999 
79-80 


0-20 


4 


Near Brownsville, 


83 

39-30 


0-49 


5 
6 


Near Mercereburg, 
Baltimore, 


7T?3 
76-61 


O97 

a-34 


7 


Philadelphia, 


39*97 


75-17 


3-89 
3 65 


8 


Easton, 


4070 


75-25 


9 


Williarasport, 


4i-a3 


77-o3 


3-54 


IO 


Curwinsville, 


40-96 


7860 


177 


ii 


Morcer, 


4ia3 


8027 


-o-83 


la 


Erie, 


4a- 1 3 


80-10 


o-5a 


i3 


Dunkirk, 


42-49 


70-38 
78-73 


000 
202 


i4 


Ellicottsville, 


42-3o 


i5 


Bath, 


42 35 


77-35 


3 55 


16 


Silver Lake, 


4ro4 


76o3 


4-52 




Mean, 


4098 


7T9 5 


208 



The small extent of the survey, as well as the comparatively 
small number of observations, will not permit the introduction 
of curvature in the isogonic lines, they are therefore treated as 
straight lines. This assumption also serves for the recognition 
of any local disturbances as indicated by the differences of ob- 
served and computed values. 
Let 

D= + 2°-08 + xdL + ydhi cos L, 
where 

c*L = lat. -40°-98 
(*M=long. -11 -95. 

The 16 conditional equations have been formed and values of 
x, y and D found from the normal equations are as follows: 

*= + 0-5102 

y= — 1-206 

D= + 2°-08 + 0-5102 (*L — 1-206 dH cos L. 

A comparison of the observed and computed declinations 
shows the necessity of introducing a term involving dLdUL cos L; 
this has been done, and the solution of the normal equations 
gives us the following expression. 

D = + 2°-H + 0-513 <*L— 1-231 <M cos L— 0203 dLdli cos L. 

Comparison of observed and computed value*. 



Station!. 


Observed 


Computed 


Observed 


Declination. 


Declination. 


- Computed. 


Harrisburg, 


3°, 7 



+267 


+3* 


Huntingdon, 


i-o4 


j 82 


+07 


Near Pittsburg, 


0-20 


o-i3 


+04 


Near Brownsville, 


0-49 


0-16 


+20 


Near Mercereburg, 
Baltimore, 


OO7 

2-34 


i-54 

2-21 


-34 

+08 
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and parts of adjacent States. 



968 



Table continued. 



Station*. 


Observed 


Computed 


Obeenred 


Declination. 


Declination. 


- Computed. 


Philadelphia, 


3°8o 


3°8l 


+o5 


Easton, 


3-65 


4-4i 


-46 


Williamsport, 


3-54 


3i6 


+a3 


Curwinsville, 


VIZ 


i-5i 


+16 


Mercer. 


-o-83 


<ro4 


-5a 


Erie, 


o*5a 


o-44 


+o5 


Dunkirk, 


0*90 

203 


I-2Q 


-a3 


Ellicottsville, 


I'OD 


+4o 


Bath, 


355 


3-5o 


+o3 


Silver Lake, 


4'5a 


466 


-08 



The probable error of any single representation is ± 19'4. 
The curves of 0°, 2°, 4°, pass through the following positions : 



2° 



4° 



Lat 41° 00' 


Lat. 42° 30' 


Lat 89° 30' 


Long. 80 15 


Long. 80 83 


Long. 79 54 


Lat 41° 00' 


Lat 42° 30' 


Lat. 89° 30' 


Long. 78 07 


Long. 78 46 


Long. 77 05 


Lat. 41° 00' 


Lat. 42° 80' 


Lat 89° 30' 


Long. 75 56 


Long. 76 50 


Long. 74 17 



These curves have been finally adopted. 

Distribution of the Magnetic dip, and construction of the isoclinal lines, 

for 1842. 

For the more convenient application of the usual analytical 
expression for the representation of the observed dips and for 
their interpolation, the stations have been divided into six groups, 
as follows : 



Ko. 


Group I. 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


Date. 


Observed dip*. 


1 


Philadelphia,* 


39 58'-4 


75 IO'O 


Feb. 184a 


e' 

71 5ri 


a 


Doylestown, 


4o 18 


75 IO 


July 1841 


7a 23' I 


3 


Eastoo, 


4o4a 


75 i5 


« 1841 


7a 39*0 


4 


Reading, 


4o 19 
3 9 35 


75 55 


" 1840 


7a 3a«a 


5 


Frencbtown, 


75 5i 


!Aug. i84o 


71 4o-a 


6 


Baltimore, 


39 1 7-8 
36 53-1 


76 36-6 


" 1840 


71 33*9 


7 


Washington, 4 


77 oo*a 


Sep. 1841 


71 i5g 

72 20*5 


8 


Harrisburg, 
Duncan's Island, 


4o 16 


76 53 


July i84o 


9 


4oa5 


7701 


" 1840 


7a 35-o 


10 


Near Mercersburg, 


39 47 

39*57-1 


77 56 


Aug. i84o 


71 4r3 




Mean, 


76 168 


i84ro 


7204-4 



* The dip is the mean from groups of December 1840, October 1841, and Au- 
gust 1848. 

4 This station has been added to the discussion, as we have observations in 1840 
and 1841 ; see Appendix No. 26, Coast Survey Report of 1868. Mean dip from 
several observers in 18410, 71° 18'*3, and in 1842*5, 71° 18'-5. Mean, 71° 16'** 
in 1841-8. 
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864 A. D. Bache on a Magnetic Survey of Pennsylvania 



No. 


Group If. 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


Date. 


Obwrveddip. 


l 


Armagh, 


£029 


1 
7004 

78 56 


Aug. i84o 


J 

72 18-7 


2 


Frostburgh, 


39 4i 


II II 


71 3i-3 


3 


Near Brownsville, 


39 5o 5 
4028 


79 47'8 


It U 


71 53-5 


4 


Near Pittsburg, 


7 9 5o5 
80 16 


«( « 


72 32-1 


5 


Economy, 


4o 3 7 


II «( 


72 35o 


6 


V\ heeling, 


4008 


8042 


« «( 


72080 
72 32-8 


7 


Steubenville, 


4025 


8039 
79 54^ 


It K 




Mean, 


4o i5 4 


1 84o-6 


72 i3 2 


No. 


Group Iff. 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


Date. 


Obierred dip 


1 


Warren, 


41 17 


80 5o 


Aug. 1841 


c' 
72 5^9 


3 


Mercer, 


4t 13 8 


80 16 


« *t 


72 572 


3 


Ashtabula Landing 


4i54 


8o47 


u u 


73 23-5 


4 


Brie, 


4207-5 


8006 


11 i< 


73 46-6 


5 


Dunkirk, 


42 29-3 
42 18 1 


70 a3 
78 44 


ii i< 


74 17** 


6 


Ellicottcville, 


i< 11 


74i7*8 


7 


Berlin's Tavern, 


4i 16 
4M8o 


79 36 


il (4 


72 52-8 




Mean, 


79 5 7 4 


x84i-6 


73 3o*7 


No. 


Group IV. 


Latitude. 


Lonfitude. 


Date. 


Observed dip. 


I 


Curwinsville, 


m 4 

4o 577 


7 °8 3o' 


Aug. 1841 


1 1 
7*497 


a 


Belvidere, 


42 l3 


7806 


11 11 


.7409-5 


3 


Bath, 


42 20'8 


7721 


tt 11 


74 27-5 


4 


Ow«*go, 


4208 


7617 


it u 


74 1 3-9 
73 4i5 


5 


Silver Lake, 


4i 56 6 


7602 


II II 


6 


Wilkesbarre, 


4i i4 


7 5 58 


July « 


73 100 


7 


Williamsport, 


4 1 i4'o 


7702 


»r if 


72 544 


8 


Bcllefonte, 


4o 55 


77 49 


11 i< 


72 42 3 


9 


Lewistown, 


4o 35 


77 36 


" i84o 


72 3o-o 


IO 


Huntingdon, 


4o 3o 5 


78 02 


11 it 


72 17*8 




Mean, 


4i 24.5 


77 »6'9 


i84i4 


73 177 


No | 


Group V. 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


DatA. 


OCMenmd dip 


I 


Niagara Falls, 


4^o4 


79 o5 


Aug. 1843 


74 5jo 


3 


Toronto Olx, 


43 39-5 


79 21-5 


11 11 


75 1 1-4 


3 


Rochester, 


43o 7 


77 39 


u 11 


74 43-5 


4 


Geneva, 


42 53 


77 02 


July " 


74 33-2 


5 


Syracuse, 


43 o3 


7609-3 
76 35 


it 11 


74 5i-2 


6 


Oswego, 


4326 


Aug. " 


75 07- 1 




Mean, 


43 1 2.1 


77 38-6 


i843 6 


74 52-9 


No. 


Group VI. 


Latitude. 


Lonfitude. 
7°5wf 


Date. 


Obeermi dip. 


I 


Utica, 


4W 


July l843 


7 °4 5o'-3 


9 


Schenectady, 


42 48 


73 57 


u 11 


74 548 


3 


Troy, 


42 43-7 


73 4o7 


Aug. « 


74 47-9 


4 


West Point, 


4t 23 4 


73 570 


July " 


73 12-2 


5 


New York, 6 


40 46 1 


7 3 56-3 


Dec, 1841 


7a 3o-6 


6 


Milford, 


4i 19 


74 5i5 


Aug. " 


73 47*6 


7 


Bushkill, 


4i 07 


75 07 


II l« 


73 3i4 


8 


Princeton, 


40 20-7 


74 396 


July i843 


72 38-3 




Mean, 


4t 4i*6 


74 248 


18429 


73 47*8^ 



1 See Appendix No. 82, Coa*t Survey Report of 1856. Thia station was added, 
owing to the numerous observations taken in this locality (at Lunatic Asylum). 
Dip in 1841*8, 11° 41'0 ; in 18425, 72° 88'*. 
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and parts of adjacent States. 

JUoapitulation. 



369 



nV" 


Group. 


Latitude. 


Loufitude. 


Date. 


OiMervad dip. 


io 


I 


3o 5ri 


•^1^8 


18410 


i 1 
72 04-4 


7 


II. 


4o i5-4 


79 54*9 


l84o-6 


72 l3-2 


7 


ILL 


4 1 48o 


79 5t4 


18416 


73 3o»7 


xo 


IV. 


4i a4*5 


77160 
77 38-0 


i84i'4 


73 17-7 


6 


V. 


43 i2-i 


i8436 


74 52-0 

73 47 8 


8 


VL 


4i 4i*6 


74a4'8 


1842-9 




Mean, 


4x a3i 


77 34*9 


1 84i-85 
(November) 


73 17-8 



(Number of observations = 48.) 

By comparing the differences in latitude and corresponding 
differences in dip, for each place, with the mean values of the 
group, their general accordance was ascertained. None of the 
differences was large enough to require an exclusion from the 
series. It need hardly be remarked, that a slight consideration 
shows that the dip depends almost exclusively upon the latitude, 
and the longitude factors will, therefore, necessarily be very small. 
Method of discussion. — The interpolation formula, proposed by 
the Kev. H. Lloyd in 1838 (see the 8ih Report of the British Asso- 
ciation, vii, 91), will be used here in a slightly altered form, to 
allow for the convergence of the meridians. 
Let I = resulting dip or inclination. 

I = assumed dip for the epoch adopted (1842 # 0) and the 

mean latitude and longitude, % its correction. 
d L = difference of latitude, d M = difference of longitude. 
x, y, 2, p, q, as well as t, are to be determined by application 
of the method of least squares, from the observations 
themselves. 
I=I +i+xdL+ ydU cos L+ zdLdM. coa L+pd L 2 -\-q<ML* cos*L. 
Correction to epoch. — The mean epoch of the six groups is No- 
vember 1841, for which we can substitute without material loss 
of accuracy January 1842 (or 18420). Comparing the observa- 
tions made by Assistant Chas. A. Schott in July and August 
1862, with the corresponding observations about the epoch 1842, 
we have the following table of differences of results for an inter- 
val of nearly 20 years : 



Locality. 


Date. 


Dip. 


Date. 


Dip. 


At. Annual 
Increue. 


Washington, 

Harriabufg, 

Near Brownsrille, 

Erie, 

Bath, 

WUliamsport, 

Philadelphia, 


Sept 1841 
July 1840 

Aug. " 

" i84i 
ti it 

July " 
Feb. 1842 


7°i iio 

72 20 5 
71 53-5 

73 46-6 

74 27*5 
73 54-4 
71 Sri 


Aug. 1862 

July " 
u ti 

Aug. « 
u « 
tt tt 
« tt 


/ 

71 19/0 

72 3i-6 

71 56-9 

73 52-2 

74 26-2 

72 5ro 
72 o5 8 


+Ol5 
+o5o 
+0 1 5 
+0*27 
-0-06 
-0-16 
+Q-43 
+0-18 










Mean, 



Am. Joub. Sci.— Sbookd Sebibs, Vol. XXXV, No. 106.— Mat, 1868. 
47 
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966 A. D. Bache on a Magnetic Survey of Pennsylvania 

Mean total change in 21 years = 8'*8. 

The increase in the dip is, therefore, very slight, and if we con- 
sider that, according to Mr. Schott's investigation (Appendix, 
No. 32, Coast Survey for 1856), the dip near the Atlantic coast 
about the years 1841-1844 was at its minimum value and hence 
could not have changed sensibly for several years — we can, 
without sacrificing anything in the accuracy of our reduction, 
use our results as if all belonging to the mean epoch 1842*0. No 
reduction to epoch has therefore been applied. It is probable 
that the present annual increase amounts to about 1'. At To- 
Tonto, between 1844 and 1855 (see Toronto Observations, vol. iii), 
the annual increase was 0'*8. In the formula of interpolation, 
I retain the factor cosL, thus making it comparable with simi- 
lar expressions for other localities where the introduction of 
cosL may be more important. 

The value of the magnetic survey of Pennsylvania is increased 
from the fact that the jsoclinal lines are presented for an epoch 
at which the dip was probably near its minimum value. 

The conditional equations are of the form 
0=I - I+i+*dL+ yrfM cos L+zdLdM cos L+pdL*+qdl&* cos 2 L. 

Next, nine groups of five or six observations in each, were 
formed, arranged in regard to the geographical position and 
area with as much regularity as the nature of the case admits of. 

Recapitulation of mean value* of group*. 



Group. 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


Dip. 


I. 


o 

4o*4o 


75-02 


0, 

72-47 


II. 


3 9 -56 


76 85 


71-73 


ILL 


40-22 


8006 


72-20 


IV. 


4i-56 


8o-3a 


73-20 


V. 


4o-65 


7802 


72*54 


VL 


4a-75 


78-93 


7456 


VII. 


4i-53 


7607 


73-5o 


VIII. 


4296 


76-o5 
74-33 


7474 


IX 


4226 


74'3i 


Mean, 


4x*3a 


77 39 


73-25 



The trial of an equation of the form, 

I=I +i+jrrfL+yrfM cos L+zdLdM cos L ; 

and of the form, 

J=T +i+xdL+ydM.cosL+qd}JL 2 cos 2 L, 
showed that the extent of the survey is not sufficiently greai 
admit of the determination of curvature of the isoclinal lii 
and finally the following expression was adopted: 

L=?3°'2H-0-912 (*L— 0-069 dU cos L. 
This equation represents the observations as follows : 



tto 
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Group. 


OUwrod 
Dip. 


Computed 
Dip. 


DUT. observed 
— computed. 


L 


o 
72-47 


7?S4 



-0-07 


II. 


71-73 


71-68 


+oo5 


IIL 


72-20 


72- 1 1 


+0-09 


IV. 


73-20 


73-3i 


-o-u 


V. 


7^54 


72-61 


-007 


VI. 


74-56 


74-47 


+0-09 


VIL 


73-5o 


73-5i 


-0-01 


VIII. 


74-74 


74-76 


-0-02 


IX. 


74'3i 


74a6 


+o-o5 



The isoclinal lines of 71°, 72° 73°, 74° and 75° pass through 
the following positions : 

71°, 



72° 



78° 



74° 



W 



Long. 77° 00 r 
Lat 38 49 






Long. 75 00 
Lat. 39 49 


78° 00' 
39 59 


81° 00' 
40 10 


Long. 74 00 
Lat. 40 50 


78 00 
' 41 05 


81 00 
41 15 


Long. 74 00 
Lat 41 57 


78 00 
42 11 


81 00 
42 22 


Long. 75 00 
Lat 43 07 


77 00 
43 13 


79 00 
43 20 



These lines have been finally adopted. 

Comparison of the observed and computed dip. 





Observed 
Dip. 


Computed 
Dip. 


Diff olmrvud 
-computed. 


Group L 
New York, 
Eftston,** 
Princeton,* 
Doylestown,* 
Reading* 
Philadelphia, 


7 2%6 

72-65 
72-64 
72-39 

72-54 
7i-o5 


, 
7 2-o3 

7280 
72-5i 
72-44 
72-42 
72-14 



-0*27 

-01 5 
+o-i3 
-oo5 
+o-ia 
-019 


Group II. 
Frenchtown,* 
Baltimore, 
Washington, 
Harrisburg, 
Near Mercersbnrg, 


71-67 
71-57 
71-26 
7^-34 

7179 


71-75 
71-45 . 
71-06 
72-32 
7188 


-008 
+0*12 

+0-20 
+002 
-0*09 


Group IIL 
Frostburgh* 
Near Brownsville, 
Wheeling* 
8teubenvllle,- 
Near Pittsburg, 
Economy,* 


71-52 
71-89 
72- 1 5 
72-56 
72-53 
72-58 


71-67 
7191 
7100 
72-26 
72-24 
74-46 


-o-i5 
-002 
+016 
+o-3o 
+0-29 

+0-I2 



* All stations where the dip has been fonnd indirectly only, by means of the 
Lloyd needles, are marked with an asterisk,— 27 in number. Total number of sta- 
tions4i. 
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JubU continued. 





ObMrvad 
Dip. 


Computed 
Dip. 


Diff obnrod 
-computed. 


Group IV. 
Berlin Tavern,* 
Mercer, 
Warren* 
Ashtabula,* 
Erie, 


o 
72-88 

72-95 
73-00 
73 -3o 
73-78 


7309 
73-02 
73o3 
73 6o 
7 3-85 



-0-2I 
-0-07 
-o-o3 
-0-2I 

-0-07 


Group V. 
Duncan's Island,* 
Lewistown,* 
Huntingdon, 
Armagh,* 
Bellefoute* 
Curwinaville, 


72-58 
72-5o 
72*3o 
72-3i 
72-70 
72-83 


72-45 
72-57 
72-48 
72-4o 
72-86 
7286 


+o-i3 
-007 
-0-18 
-000 
-o-io 
-oo3 


Group VI. 
Belvidere* 
Ellicottsville, 
Dunkirk* 
Niagara Falls * 
Toronto, 


74i6 
743o 

74*20 

74-85 
75-19 


74-o3 
74-o5 
74*21 
74-76 
75-28 


+o-i3 

+C25 

+0-08 
+0-09 
-0-09 


Group VII. 
Bushkill* 
WilliamRport, 
Wllkcsbarre* 
Silver Luke, 
Owego* 


7 3-52 
7291 
73-17 
7 3-6o 
74-23 


73-19 

73-19 
73-24 
73-88 
74o5 


+o-33 
-028 
-0-07 
-010 
+018 


Group VIIL 
Bath, 

Rochester * 
Geneva, 
Syracuse, . 
Oswego,* 


74-46 
74-72 
74 55 
74 85 
75-12 


7419 
74-87 
74-69 
7489 
75-21 


+0-27 
-o-i5 
-o-i4 
-o-o4 
-009 


Group IX. 
West Point,* 
Milford, 
Utica,* 
Schenectady, 
Troy* 


73-20 

73-79 
7484 
74-qi 
74-8o 


73-4o 
73-38 
74o6 
74*77 
74-72 


-0*29 
+o-4i T 

-0-I2 

+014 
+0-08 



The probable error of any single observation is ±0 o, 12==fc 
7'*2 ; the probable error of any observation with the regular dip 
needles and the Lloyd needles combined is dt0°13 ; with the 
latter needles alone, dbO°'ll. This shows that the irregularities 
in the observed dip are due to local attractions rather than to 
imperfections in the needles employed. It is proper therefore 
to assign equal weights to results by the direct and indirect 
method of observing. 

If we apply Peirce's criterion for the rejection of observations 
differing too much from the regular value indicated by all other 
observations, we find the limit of rejection to be ±0°46 or ±28'; 
tbe maximum difference in the preceding table is 25', hence no 
observation is excluded. 

1 Maximum difference « 26'. 
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GeiL Sabine's resulting isoclinal lines in his seventh contribu- 
tion to terrestrial magnetism (Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc n Part m, 
1846, p. 287) refer to an average period between 1840 and 1842, 
and correspond in their position very closely to those now pre- 
sented; — they are deduced from independent data. 

Distribution of the Magnetic Horizontal Intensity, and construction of 
isodynavnic lines for 1842. 

If we group the observed intensities in the same manner as 
the dip, the mean epoch 1842 '0 may likewise be assumed, and 
all observed intensities be reduced to that date. 

Correction to epoch. — We have the following direct compari- 
sons with Mr. Schott's observation of 1862. 



Locality. 


D«t0. 


X. 


Data. 


Xi. 


X— X,. 


Annual 
decrease. 


Washington, 8 

Harriaburg, 

Near Brownsville, 

Erie, 

Bath, 

Williamsport, 

Philadelphia,* 


Jan. i843 
July it94o 
Aug. " 
" i84i 
" i84i 
July i84r 
Jan. 1 843 


4*3ao 
4o 7 8 
4-207 
3-792 
3-677 
3-o83 
4166 


Aug. 186a 
July " 
•1 11 

Aug. " 
44 u 

11 11 

11 11 


4-255 

4*OI2 

4-i38 
3*728 
3-639 
3-924 
4088 


oo65 
0066 
0-069 
0-064 
o-o38 
o*o5o 
0*078 


o-oo33 
ooo3o 
o-oo3i 
o*oo3o 
0-0018 
0*0028 
00039 






) 




Mean, 1 o-oo3o 



The average annual decrease in the value of X, between 1840 
and 1862, is, therefore, 00030, or when expressed in parts of X, 
equal to 0*00076. This result agrees tolerably well with that 
deduced by Mr. Schott in the Coast Survey Report of 1861, 
where 0*00110 was found. 

Supposing the dip to increase at the rate of 1' a year, and 
the total intensity to remain constant, the corresponding decrease 
of the horizontal intensity would amount to nearly the quantity 
found above, and we can not, therefore, as yet decide whether the 
total intensity remains stationary or is slightly changing. At 
Toronto (see Toronto Observations, vol. iii), the annual decrease 
of X between 1845 and 1852 inclusive was 0-0037 (in absolute 
measure), or 0*00105 when expreraed in parts of X. 

Formation of groups for the analytical expression of the distribution of 
the magnetic horizontal force, referred to the epoch 1842*0. 

At stations marked thus *, the horizontal force was deter- 
mined by vibrations ; at those not marked, by Lloyd's statical 
method. 

• From Coast Survey Report of 1861 (yet in manuscript), 

in 1842-5, Oapt. Lefroy, X=4-347 
41 1848-5, Dr. Locke, ==4-292 (mean of three results), 
Mean in 1848-0, =4-820 

• In Jajftand November, 1840, X=4160 ) 

« u " " 1841, 4166 V Mean, 4188, for 18420 

• July, 1848, 4172 ) 
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Data. 


X. 


Correction 
to epoch. 


X 184*0 


Group I. 










Philadelphia,* 


18420 


4- 166 


o-ooo 


4* 166 


Doylestowo, 


1 84i-6 


4189 


-o-ooi 


4i88 


Eastern, 


18416 


4'iai 


-o-ooi 


4' 1 20 


Reading, 


18406 


4ooo 


-0-004 


JS8 


Frenchtown, 


i84o-6 


4-3 1 2 


-0004 


Baltimore* 


i84o-6 


4-a65 


-o-oo4 


4-261 


Washington, 


i843-o 


4-320 


+o-oo3 


4323 


Harrisburg, 


j84o-6 


4-078 


-o-oo4 


4074 


Duncan's Island, 


i84o-6 


3o63 


-0-004 


3959 


Near Mercersburg * 


i84o-6 


4188 


-o-oo4 


4i84 


Mean, 


4-i58 


Group II. 










Armagh, 


18406 


4-o38 


-o-oo4 


4-o34 


Frostburg, 


i84o*6 


4*298 


-o-oc4 


4-294 


Near Brownsville * 


18406 


4-207 


-o-oo4 


4-2o3 


Near Pittsburg * 
Economy, 


i84o-6 
18406 


4-o4q 
4008 


-o-oo4 
-o-oo4 


4o45 
4oo4 


Wheeling, 


18406 


4-o53 


-0004 


4o4o 
3o43 


Steubenville, 


1840.6 


3-947 


-o-oo4 


Mean, 


4082 


Group IIL 










Warren, 


1 84i-6 


3-978 


-o-ooi 


3-977 


Mercer* 


i84r6 


4-000 


-o-ooi 


IK 


Ashtabula, 


1 84r6 


3-838 


-o-ooi 


Erie* 


1 84i-6 


3792 


-o-ooj 


l"P l 


Dunkirk, 


i&4r6 


3-62i 


-o-ooi 


3-620 


Ellicottsville* 


18416 


3-726 


-o-ooi 


3-725 


Berlin's Tayern, 


i84r6 


4026 


-0001 


4025 


Mean, 


3 853 


Group IV. 










Curwiosville,* 
Belvidere, 


1 84i-6 
i84i-6 


is? 


-o-ooi 
-o-ooi 


» 


Bath* 


18416 


3-677 


-o-ooi 


3-676 


Owego, 


1 84i-6 


3 6i4 


-o-ooi 


3-6i 3 


Silver Lake,* 


i84i*7 


3-782 


-o-ooi 


3-7«i 


Wilkesbarre, 


i84i-6 


3o6i 


-0001 


f-9?> 


WilHamsport,* 


1 84i-6 


3o83 


-o-ooi 


3982 


Bellefonte, 


1 84i-6 


4069 


-o-ooi 


4o68 


Lewistown, 


18406 


3-9W 


-o-oo4 


3980 


Huntingdon,* 


1 84o-6 


4109 


-o-oo4 


4io5 


Mean, 


3-883 


Group V. 










Niagara Falls,* 


i843 6 


3-565 


+o*oo5 


3570 


Toronto Ob.,* 


1843-6 


3 53 7 


+o"oo5 


3-542 


Rochester, 


i843 6 


3 56o 


+o-oo5 


3565 


Geneva* 


1843-7 


3-635 


+o-oo5 


3-64o 


Syracuse* 


1 843 6 


3 556 


+ooo5 


356i 


Oswego, 


1843-6 


3-467 


+ooo5 


3 472 


Mean, 


3-558 
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Table continued. 





Data. 


X. 


Correction 
to epoch. 


X 1842H> 


Group VI. 








Utica, 


i8436 


3-54i 


+o-oo5 


3-546 


Schenectady,* 


i843-6 


3 5oa 


+o-oo5 


3 5o 7 


Troy, 


1843-6 


3-5?5 


+ooo5 


3 58o 


West Point, 


i8436 


4-o33 


+o-oo5 


4o38 


New York,* 


18419 


4or4 


o-ooo 


4oi4 


Milford* 


18417 


3-769 
3-866 


-OOOI 


3768 


Bnshkill, 


i84i-7 


-o-ooi 


3 865 


Princeton, 


1843*5 


4*333 


+o-oo5 


4-327 


Mean, 


38\i8 



Recapitulation. 



Group. 


No. 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


X 1842-0. 


I. 


10 


39 5ri 


7% 16-8 


4i58 


IL 


7 


4o i5-4 


79 54*9 


4-083 


III. 


7 


4i 48o 


79 5 r4 


3-853 


17. 


10 


4i 24-5 


77 169 
77 38-6 


3-883 


V. 


6 


43 121 


3-558 


VL 


8 


4i 4i-6 


74 34-8 


3 818 
3-893 




Mean, 


4i 23i 


77 349 



Let X— resulting horizontal force. 

X = assumed mean horizontal force for 1842*0 at the 
mean latitude and mean longitude, x its correction. 

dL= difference of latitude, dM== difference of longitude. 

x, y, «, p, q and x to be determined from the observations. 
X=X +x+*dL+ydM cos L+zdLdl/L cos L+pdL*+qdU 2 cos 2 L. 

Forming the conditional and normal equations, we find the 
expression 

X=3-890 - 0-1787 cfL+0-0085 dM cos L+00161 dLdM cos L- 
00017 rfL a +00027 <JM* cos* L. 
where 

c/L=1at. -41°'38 
rfM=long.-77-58. 

This formula is applied for determining the relative weights 
of the observations from vibrations and by deflections of the 
dipping needle ; for this purpose, the horizontal force was com- 

futed by the formula, and the results compared with observation, 
'rom the differences, we find the probable error of an observa- 
tion (and local irregularity) =±0*036 for the bar and cylinder 
vibrations, and =fc0*062 for the Lloyd needle deflections and 
dip ; the relative weights therefore become 754 for the former 
and 257 for the latter, or nearly as S to 1. 
These weights have been adopted. 

M At New York we hare: 1841-5, Br. Locke, 4015; 1842-7, Br. Locke, 4-008 ; 
1842-7, Oapt Lefroy , 4-010; mean, 4014, for 18419. 
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Nine groups of five or six observations in each, with weighty 
were then formed. 

Recapitulation of mean (weighted) valves of groups. 



Group. 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


X. 


L 


4o*3o 
3 9 -68 


74 ? 83 


4*107 


II. 


7701 


4>99 
4io3 


nt 


40*22 


80*26 


IV. 


4r6t 


3-012 


v. 


4o-68 


78x4 


4o35 


VI. 


4a-8o 
4i-56 


79-00 
76*27 


3-6i8 


VII. 


3-858 


via 


4a-85 


7717 


3-6o6 


IX. 


42-17 


74-3? 


3-665 


Mean, 


4i-34 


7745 


3-900 



X=X +x+zdL+ydM cos L+**LrfM cos L+pdL*+qdU* cos'L 

rfLrzlat. -41°-34 

ciM=long.-77-45. 

Forming the conditional and normal equations we deduce: 

X=3-920 -0-1936 tfL+0-0146 dU cos L+0-0203 dhdJA cos L 

- 0-01587 dh 2 - 0-0005 <*M a cos 2 L. 

[t is, however, preferable to shorten the formula and use instead 

the following : 

X=3-900-0-1934 rfL+00134 dU cos L-f 0-02 dhdU cos L. 
Comparison of observed and computed values. 



Group. 


X 


X 


Observed 


observed. 


computed. 


«- computed. 


I. 


4-107 


4095 


+0-0I2 


II. 


4ioo 
4-io3 


4-227 


-0-028 


in. 


4'lOO 


+ooo3 


IV. 


3-912 


3-88 7 


+0-025 


v. 


4o35 


4'028 


+0-007 


VI. 


3-6i8 


3-65r 


-o-o33 


VIL 


3-858 


3-842 


+0*016 


VIIL 


3-6o6 


3599 


+0-007 


IX. 


3-665 


3-670 


-o-oo5 



The next and last hypothesis, 

X==3-900 -0-1934 cTL+0'0134 dhL cos L, 
in which the isodynamic lines are treated as straight lines, pre- 
sents perhaps the best and most simple expression of the irregu* 
lar distribution of the horizontal force. 

These lines are nearly parallel with the dip lines. 

Comparison of observed and computed values on this hypothesis. 



Group. 


X 


X 


Observed 


obnerved. 


computed. 


-computed. 


I. 


4107 


4057 


+o-o5o 


II. 


S3 


4'2l6 


-0-017 


HI. 


4143 


-o-o4o 


IV. 


3-912 


3876 


+oo36 


V. 


4o35 


4o35 


0000 


VI. 


3-6i8 


3-6i6 


+O-002 


VIL 


3-858 


3846 


+0-OI2 


VIII. 


3-6o6 


3-6o5 


+0-OOI 


IX. 


3-665 


3-708 


-o-o43 
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Th* difference between the lines of this and the previous hy- 
pothesis shows the large amount of local irregularity. 

The lines of this hypothesis pass through the following posi- 
tions: 

Long. 77°-5 
Lat. 39 47' 



4*2 



Long. 81°0 
Lat 30 58' 



Long. 74°-0 
Lat 30 86' 



4-0 



3'8 



8-6 



Long. 81°0 
Lat 41 01' 

Long. 81*0 
Lat 42 02' 
Long. 81°'0 
Lat 43 04' 



Long. 77°-5 
Lat 40 40' 
Long. 77°-5 
Lat 41 51' 
Long. 77°-5 
Lat 42 53' 



Long. 74°-0 
Lat 40 39' 
Long. 74°0 
Lat. 41 41' 
Long. 74°-0 
Lat. 42 43' 



The observed and computed values of X by the previous and 
last hypothesis compare as follows : 



Station. 


X 
observed. 


X 

by previous 
hypothesis. 


A 


X 

by lest 
hypothesis. 


A 


Philadelphia,* 


4i7 


4- 19 


-00a 


4l4 


+oo3 


Doylestown, 


419 


4n 


+0*08 


4o8 


+o-ii 


Easton, 


4ia 


4*oa 


+o-io 


4*oo 


+o-ia 


Reading, 


4oo 


4' 10 


-o-io 


4o8 


-008 


Frenchtown, 


4 3i 


437 


+o-o4 


4-aa 


+000 

-O-OJ 


Baltimore,* 


4a6 


4 3a 


-o»o6 


4*9 


Washington, 


4*3a 


4-38 


-o-o6 


4-3 7 


-o«o5 


HarrUburg,* 


4*07 


41 1 


-oo4 


4* to 


-o*o3 


Duncan's Island, 


3 ;9 6 


4o8 


-0-I3 


4*07 


-on 


Near Mercersburg,* 


4- 18 


4at 


-oo3 


4*ao 


-00a 


Armagh, 
Frostburgb, 


4o3 


406 


-o-o3 


4 08 


-o*o5 


4-29 


4ao 


+009 
+006 


4a4 


+oo5 


Near Brownsville,* 


4ao 


4i4 


4-19 


+o-oi 


Near Pittsburg,* 


4o5 


4o6 


-o-oi 


409 


-004 


Economy, 


4 00 


4o4 


-o-o4 


4o 7 


-007 


Wheeling, 


4o5 


4u 


-0-06 


4i7 


-o-ia 


Steubenville, 


3-94 


407 


-om3 


4u 


-017 


Warren, 


3o8 


3o4 


+004 


3o5 


+oo3 


Mercer,* 


4*oo 


3o4 
3-8o 


+006 


3 9 5 
383 


+o-o5 


Ashtabula, 


3-84 


+o-o4 


+0-OI 


Erie,* 


3-79 


3 81 


-00a 


3-77 


+o*oa 


Dunkirk, 


3-6a 


3-70 


-008 


3-70 


-0-08 


ENicottovflle,* 


3 7 a 


3-75 


-oo3 


3- 7 3 


-o-oi 


Berlin's Tavern, 


4oa 


3o3 


+009 


3o4 


+008 


Curwinsville,* 


4*00 


3-o8 


+ooa 


J99 


+OOI 


Belvidere, 


367 


3- 7 5 


-008 


3-74 


-007 


Bath,* 


3-68 


3-70 


-00a 


3*70 


-00a 


Owego, 


36i 


3 73 


-o-ia 


3-74 


-o-i3 


Silver Lake,* 


3- 7 8 


3-76 


+o-oa 


3-77 


+001 


Wilkesbarre, 


3o6 


3o3 


+oo3 


3- 9 i 


+o-o5 


Wllllamsport,* 


398 


3-9* 


+0-06 


3*93 


+006 


Bellefonte, 


407 


is 


+008 


& 


+0-08 


Lewiptown, 


3o8 


-007 


-0-07 


Huntingdon,* 


4* 10 


4o6 


+0*04 


407 


+oo3 


Niagara Falls,* 


3-5 7 


3Ga 


-oo5 


358 


-001 


Toronto,* 


3-54 


353 


+0*01 


3-47 


+0-07 


Rochester, 


3-56 


3-5 7 


-o-oi 


3-56 


o-oo 


Geneva,* 


3-64 


3-59 
3-53 


+oo5 


3-6o 


+004 


Syracuse,* 


356 


+o-o3 


3-56 


o*oo 


Oswego, 


3-47 


3-46 


+001 


3-49 


-00a 



Am. Jous. Scx—£bcokd Smues, Vol. XXXV, No. 105.— Mat, 1868. 
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ThbU continued. 




• 


Station*. 


X 
obterved. 


X 

by previous 
Jiypotbesm. 


, A 


X 

bviMt 
fcypbtbems. 


A 


Utica, 


3-55 


3-49 


+0-06 


3 54 


+O-0I 


Schenectady,* 


3-5i 


35i 


O'OO 


3-58 


-0-07 


Troy, 


3 58 


3-5a 


-006 


3-5 9 
3-86 


-o-oi 


West Point, 


4.04 


3-85 


+019 


+o-i8 


New York,* 


4-oi 


4*oi 


o-oo 


307 
3-88 


+o»o4 


Milford* 
Bufthkill, 


3-77 


3-88 


-o-ii 


-o-ii 


3-86 


3-92 


-o-o6 


3-92 


-o*c6 


Princeton, 


4-23 


4-07 


+016 


4-o6 


+0-17 



For the last hypothesis (straight lines), we find the probable 
error of an observation and local irregularity from the bar and 
cylinder vibrations ±0*029, and from the Lloyd needle deflec- 
tion and dip ±0*062. For the previous hypothesis, these quan- 
tities are respectively ±0030 and ±0*059, showing but little 
gain in the representation of the observations by the additional 
term dhdii cos L. 

For the general representation, the probable errors are ±0*050 
and ±0*051. 

Representation of the total force. 
From the expressions 

Xz=3-900 -0-1934 rfL-{-0-0134 rfM cos L, 
I=73°-25+0-912 rfL- 0-0690 rfM cos L, 

we have to deduce the total force y=X sec I. 
In the expression for X, 

dL=lat-41°-34 and <*M=long.— 77°-45, 
in the expression for I, 

c?L=lat-41°-32 and cfM:=long.-77 -39. 
We have in 

Long. 81°00 X= 4-200 ) , OJ „ 
Lat 39 -97 I =7l°-828 f *-- 18,47 

Long. 77°-50 X= 3-600 [ m _,~ ft9 
Lat 42 -89 I =74°-676 \ *- 13 62 



Long. 74°-00 X= 4-200 
Lat 39 -60 I =7l°-861 



1 9>=13-49. 

Assuming in the expression for the total force, 
9=9 +/+**k+y<*M cos L, 
rfL and rfM as in the expression for X, we find : 

qp= 13-55 +00451 <£L- 0-00682 <£M cos L. 

The lines of equal total force of 1345, 18*5, 13*55 and 13*6 
pass through the following positions : 
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13-45 



13*50 



13-55 



13-60 



Long, 81° 
Lat 39 31' 

Long. 81° 
Lat 40 37' 

Long. 81° 
Lat. 41 43' 
Long. 81° 
Lat 42 49' 



Long. 77°-5 
Lat. 39 0l f 
Lctag. 77°-5 
Lat 40 13 r 

Long. 77°-5 
Lat. 41 19' 

Long. 77°-5 
Lat. 42 25' 



Long. 74° 
Lat 39 49' 
Long. 74° 
Lat. 40 55' 
Long. 74° 
Lat. 42 01' 



The observed and computed values of <j>, at the stations where 
the bar and cylinder were employed, compare as follows : 



Station. 


<P 
observed. 


* * 
computed. 


Observed 
- computed. 


Philadelphia, 


i3-45 


i3-5o 


-o-o5 


Harrisburg, 


i3-44 


l3-5o 


-0-06 


Huntingdon, 


i3-5i 


l3-5l 


o-oo 


Homewood, 


i3-4o 


i3-5o 


-O-OI 


Johnson's Tavern, 


13-54 


1 3-48 


+0-06 


Irwin's Mill, 


i3-4o 


i3-48 


-008 


Baltimore, 


i3-4o 
i3-55 


i3-46 


+o-o3 


Williamsport, 


i3-55 


000 


Curwinaville, 


i3-55 


i3-53 


+0-02 


Mercer, 


i3-64 


i3-53 


+0-II 


Erie, 


13-57 


13.57 


o-oo 


EllicottsvUle, 


x3-77 


13-59 


+018 


Bath, 


1 3-72 


i36o 


+OT2 


Silver Lake, 


13-47 


i3-58 


-O'll 


Milford, 


i3-5o 


i356 


-o*o6 


Schenectady, 


i3-45 


1 3-63 


-018 


Syracuse, 


i3-6i 


i363 


-0*02 


Geneva, 


13-63 


13-62 


+001 


Niagara Falls, 


i3-64 


i3-6a 


+0-02 


Toronto, 1 


i3 84 


1 3-65 • 


+0-19 



The probable error of any representation is ±0*066. 



Art. XXXVIIL — On some questions concerning the Coal Forma- 
tions of North America; by Leo Lesquereux. (Continued 
from vol. xxxiii, p. 216. 

Concluding Remarks on the Fossil Ferns. 

The examination of the fossil ferns of the coal, as for as it 
has passed under review in the former papers, ' would apparently 
authorize the three following conclusions. 

1st. That the family of the Ferns was represented, at the coal 
epoch, by species whose forms are easily referred to very few 
typical forms. For, if we consider only the figure of the leaves, 
viz., their contour and nervation, the only part generally pre- 
served in the shales of the Coal Measures, all the species may 

1 Vol. mii, p. 198, Sept., 1861, and vol. xxxiii, p. 206. March, 1862. 
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be comprised in the three sections formerly examined: the 
Neuropteridece, the Peeopteridece and the Sphenopteridece. 

2d. That, from the scarcity of fructified specimens of fossil 
ferns in the Coal Measures, it would be supposed that most of 
the species were without fruit. If not, how can we account for 
the total destruction of the sporanges, either borne on peculiar 
stems, or attached to the lower surlace of the leaves, as we find 
them in the species of our time? 

8d. That the scarcity of large stems that have been or might 
be referred to ferns would lead us to suppose that, during the 
formation of the coal, the fern trees were of rare occurrence, at 
least when compared with the great number of ferns, which, in 
opposition to arborescent species, can be called herbaceous or 
snrubby. 

These three questions must be considered separately. 

1st. If it is certain that characters taken from the form of the 
leaves and from their nervation are sufficient for a kind of gen* 
eral classification, applicable to the stratification of the Coal 
Measures, it is true also that this classification fails to give us a 
clear insight into the true relation and the affinity of our fossil 
species. To be exact and scientific, an analysis of the ferns must 
take into account the form and the position of the fructifications; 
and when these are absent or undiscernable, as is generally 
the case with the specimens found in the Coal Measures, we are 
not authorized to believe that all the species, referable by their 
nervation and the form of the leaves to a common type, are 
equally related to it z by more essential but unknown characters. 
Indeed, though the attempt at a classification of the fossil ferns 
of the coal, from their fructifications, has been till now an abor- 
tive effort, the little we know of these fructifications shows a far 
greater diversity of typical and generic forms than are indicated 
by the leaves and their nervation. The fruiting leaves of the 
jfeuropteridece are known, from European specimens, only for 
the genus Odontopteris, which, as Mr. Brongniart has remarked, 
do not bear any relation to ferns of our time. Species of this 
genus have their spores enclosed in a kind of bladdery sporange, 
or between the surfaces of the leaflets, which, thus inflated, 
wrinkled and without any trace of nerves, entirely lose their 
original shape. American specimens of this species perfectly 
agree with the beautiful figures that Mr. Goeppert has given of it 
in his Genera. The peculiar shape of the fructifications of this 
genus is still more remarkable on the fruiting specimens of 
Odontopteris Briiannica Gutb., a species which has not yet been 
found in our American Coal Measures. Its sporanges, placed 
along a strong rachis and on both sides of it, have the form of 
an oval-pointed nutlet and rather resemble a raceme of fruit, or 
rather a branch bearing buds of flowers, of a dicotyledonous 
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species. Fine specimens of these supposed Antholites have been 

Eublished by Lindley and Hatton, from the Coal Measures of 
Ingland, and by Dr. Newberry, from our own coal fields. I 
have found also some small specimens of these peculiar remains 
at Pomeroy, Ohio, and at Port Carbon, Penn. All these, either 
naked or bracteated nutlets, appear to be only branches of fruit- 
ing stems of some ferns of an unknown type. 

The fructifications of the genus Neuropteris, which, by the form 
of the leaves and the nervation, is closely allied to Odontopteritj 
appear to have a far different character. These fructifications, 
I think, are not known from European specimens; but we 
have a few from the American Coal Measures, which can be 
reliably considered as the remains of fruiting parts of some spe- 
cies of this genus. Two of them represent reduced forms of the 
upper part of a penna of Neuropteris hirsuta Lsqx. The leaflets 
are longer and narrower ; the racbis and the medial nerve are 
1. flat and broad, and look rather like the branches and divisions of 

a panicle bearing sporanges. The veins are prominent, granulate, 
just as if a series of small fruit dots connected together had been 
placed either along them, or in the narrow space that separates 
them. If this appearance is real, these fructifications would bear 
a likeness of position to those of the Danaece of our time. But 
not of direction, indeed ; for, in this species of our Coal Measures, 
the nervules are arched and dichotomous or forking like those of 
a true Neuropteris. Another remarkable specimen, preserved in a 
pebble of carbonate of iron, from Morris Co., Illinois, represents 
also a branch of a species of fructified Neuropteris. In this, the 
short, ovate, slightly pointed leaflets, about one inch long, and 
deeply cordate at the base, are attached to the rachis by a short 
pedicel. They are slightly convex or inflated in the middle, with 
a narrow margin apparently reflexed, but at the same time flat- 
tened all around. The scarcely visible veins are distant and 
apparently forked once, or the surface, generally quite smooth, 
is marked by irregular undulate cross-wrinkles, somewhat re- 
sembling those of the fructifications of an Odontopteris. In this 
case, the spores appear to be placed in large flakes, covering, 
except a narrow border, the whole of the lower surface of the 
leaves, as is the case with the fruit-bearing leaves of some species 
of Osmunda of our time. Thus, in the same genus, there are 
apparently two far different types of fructifications. 

A peculiar specimen of fruiting fern, belonging to the Cabinet 
of Amherst College, and labelled, Mansfield,? Mass., shows a 
pinnately divided frond or rather panicle, whose secondary 
rachis is pinnately subdivided into snort branches, bearing nu- 
merous groups of fruit dots, placed four by four on each side of 
a common branchlet. They appear attached to it, each by a very 
slender pedicel ; and, round as they are, with a depressed point 
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i 

\ in the middle, they look, at first sight, like the fruit dots placed 

I on both sides of the medial nerve of a Pecopteris, whose derma 

[ or foliaceous tissue has been entirely destroyed. As no trace of 

I this tissue can be seen, as the pedicels do not resemble veins, 

but are curved in a peculiar way, and as the fruit dots are at 
I some places scattered and not in regular order, this fossil raceme 

i is more likely the fruit-bearing part of a species whose sterile 

I frond is possibly known with other characters. If it is so, this 

! . species would have a relation to the genus Aneimia of the living 

ferns, and thus, it could not enter into any of the three general 
• divisions mentioned above. 

j The same can be said of Staphyhpteris stellata Lsqx., of the 

1 low coal of Arkansas." The figured specimen represents a 

! smooth, main stem or branch, pinnately divided into shorty thick, 

» horizontal branchlets, each bearing at its extremity a group of 

j four or five oval sporanges, attached to a common receptacle. 

\ This species has no affinity whatever with any other fossil re- 

mains of ferns, found in the Coal Measures, and thus it is without 
j a place in our general classification. 

From a number of fruiting branches of still undescribed fossil 
| ferns, I will only briefly describe another remarkable species 

j recently found at Mason Creek, Morris Co., 111., by Mr. Even, 

\ who has sent, from the same locality, many interesting specimens, 

» beautifully preserved in pebbles of carbonate of iron." The 

! specimen shows the upper part of a pinnately divided frond. 

I The divisions are short, (one inch) and comparatively broad, 

(one-sixth of an inch) linear, obtuse, spreading, decurring in pre- 
serving the same breadth on a slender rachis, which, thus broadly 
winged, looks rather like the primary nerve of a secondary 
pinna. The veins, emerging in a broad angle from this common 
rachis, are straight, pretty thick, ascending to the top of the 
divisions and pinnately branching. The distant simple veinlets, 
no more than three or four on each side, slightly arched, diverg- 
ing in a broad angle, bear at their extremity a group of six oval 
sporanges, placed just on the borders of the divisions. These 
sporanges, united by their margins around a common receptacle, 
appear, by this disposition, like small stars with round lobes. 
Considering only the form of the leaves, this species should be 

1 Goological Report of the State Survey of Arkansas, ii, 809, pi. 2 fig. 2. 

■ A. deposit of the same nature, a bank of clay iron ore with pebbles of car- 
bonate of iron, is also found iu Southern Ohio, northwest of Marietta. Nearly all 
the pebbles have as a matrix a piece of fern or of some other fossil plant As the 
species are the same both in Illiuois and in Ohio, I consider both these strata, from 
palseontological evidence, as having the same geological horizon. Their place, accord- 
ing to the same evidence, Is at or near the level of Coal No. 4, just below the base 
of°the Mahoning sandstone. The most abundant species are PeeopterU uniia Brgt, 
Neuropterit hirtuta Jjsqx., Peeopterit arborescent Brgt., PeeopterU Miltoni Brgt, 
ffymenophyUitet hirtuta Lsqx., Alethoplerit Serlii Brgt, Atterophyilitts, Spheno- 
phyllitm, Annularia and Neuropterit Zotchii Brgt 
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placed in the genus Aletkopteris. But it differs widely from it by 
its nervation and especially by its fructifications. These would 
bring this species near the genus Asterocarpus of Goeppert, or the 
Heptocarpus of Braun, to which it has no affinity whatever by 
the leaves and the nervation. From examples like this, which, 
though few in number, are nevertheless every day multiplied 
by new discoveries, we can admit, I think, for the coal epoch, a 
far greater diversity of typical forms than could be supposed at 
first sight and from superficial researches. 

2. What is said above is already an answer to the second 
question concerning the scarcity of fruiting specimens of ferns 
in the Coal Measures. This scarcity, like the paucity of typical 
forms in the fossil ferns, is rather casual than real. By careful 
researches at some places, where the remains of a species are 
found in abundance, one may generally succeed in finding traces 
of fructifications. They are especially preserved on specimens 
found as matrix of iron agglomerations, which have not been 
exposed to maceration in water for too long a time. This of 
course confirms the validity of the conclusions arrived at by 
Prof. Lindley and Prof. Goeppert from their experiments on the 
action of the maceration in destroying or preserving the forms 
of some species of plants. Most of the species of ferns of our 
time, under a protracted and continual immersion, have preserved 
well enough the forms of their leaves with evident traces of their 
nervation; but they have lost their fructifications. The spo- 
ranges have been detached from their supports and destroyed. 

It is moreover known that, nearly always, the fern leaves are 
attached to the shales by their lower surface. Thus, even when 
the fructifications are preserved, we cannot see them, or we have 
only an indistinct outline of their form, printed in relievo through 
the carbonized tissue of the leaves. This of course renders the 
study of the fossil fruiting ferns very difficult. 

3. Is the small proportion of fossil remains of true arborescent 
ferns in the Coal Measures, compared with the great quantity 
of leaves and stalks or petioles of the same family, a proof that, 
contrary to the opinion generally admitted, the arborescent ferns 
were not a predominant character of the vegetation of the coal 
epoch ? If we consider as remains of true arborescent ferns, 
only those whose bark is marked by large oval cicatrices, left 
at the base of the fronds, at the point of their parting from the 
main stem, in short those known under the family name of 
CaulopieridecB or Protopteridece, it is certain that they are very 
scarce in the Coal Measures both of Europe and of America. In 
his Genera, Mr. Unger counts in the Protopteridece of the coal 
ten species only, distributed in five genera. And from thes6 
species, five are considered by Brongniart, Lindley and other 
authors as pertaining to Sigillaria or Lepidodendron. In his 
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Tableau des genres, Brongniart enumerates only six species of 
Caulopteridece ; Geinitz in his Wersieinerungen von Sachsen, fonr 
species, three published by Brongniart as <8igiUaria, and one, a 
Megaphylum, by Artes ; and Goeppert, in his Fossil Flora des Ue- 
bergangsgebirges, has none. In ray examination of the fossil 
plants of our Coal Measures, I have" seen, from the roof shales of 
the coal, only three specimens of two different species found at 
Garbondale, 4 and one found in Illinois/ And from the sandstone 
of the Coal Measures, I have in my cabinet a single specimen 
from Ohio, and there is another of a different species in the Illi- 
nois State Cabinet. A few others, like SigiUaria Cistii Brgt, 
from Wilkesbarre, Penn., SigiUaria discoidea Lsqx., from Summit " 
Lehigh, Penn., Megaphytum protuberans Lsqx., Megaphylum Wilr 
burianum Lsqx., and Lepidodendron radicans Lsqx., from Illinois; 
these three last figured and described in the Geological Report 
of that State, may still be referable to this group of plants. 

If, on the contrary, we admit with most of the European au- 
thors, that the fossil trunks, generally comprised in the genus 
Psaronius, did belong to arborescent ferns, we have to come to 
quite a different conclusion, concerning the distribution of the 
vegetation of the ferns at the coal epoch ; for these trunks are 
found in great abundance in some parts of the Coal Measures. 
But Prof. Brongniart, judging from their internal structure, con- 
siders Psaronius as a genus related to the Lepidodendra rather 
than to the Protopteridas or ferns. As the Psaronius species have 
their stems generally encased in a thick coat of roots or rootlets, 
grown and petrified together, the surface of the stems and the 
cicatrices with which they were originally covered are scarcely 
to be seen. Nevertheless, among the great quantity of specimens 
which I have examined in Southern Ohio, I have found a few, 
the smallest in size, whose uncovered stems evidently bear the 
long oval scars, the external character of the arborescent ferns. 

Now, admitting the species of Psaronius as true arboresoent 
ferns, the question of their distribution in the Coal Measures 
and of the place and importance which they occupied in the 
vegetation of the coal epoch is still unsolved. Where did they 
come from, all these trunks of the same genus ; all with the 
same peculiar structure; all horizontally broken in fragments 
varying from one inch to one foot in length, and thus scattered 
at some peculiar and isolated localities, where they appear as if 
they had been heaped by some wonderful and unaccountable 
agency ? I do not know in our Coal Measures of another deposit 
of petrified trunks of fern trees except that of Shade river, Ohio. 
It begins at Athens and extends southward as far as Charleston, 
Ya. At least, I have seen trunks of Psaronius scattered along 

4 Penn. Geol. Rept. p. 869, pi. 18, figs. 1 and 2. 

• III Geol. Rept ined, pL 18, 6g. 1, under the Dame of Caulopterit ituignU 

• CaulopUru Worthtnii, sp. nor. III GeoL Rept. i&ed., pL 14, &g. 1. 
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the banks of the Great Kanawha from its month to Charleston. 
The geological horizon of the strata with which they are con- 
nected is not satisfactorily determined ; though it is certain that 
their place is not far above the top of the Mahoning Sandstone. 
They are apparently imbedded in a kind of soft sandstone, which 
at Shade river is separated by a covered space of 10 feet from 
a bed of coal 10 inches thick, which I consider as the equivalent 
of Coal No. 5. I say apparently, because it is not certain that 
they were originally derived from this bed of soft sandstone or 
hard clay, exposed on the high water of Shade river, where they 
are seen in great quantity, heaped in all possible positions and 
directions, just as if they had been transported and deposited 
there by a strong eddy. Nevertheless, they do not bear any 
trace of erosion by water. The fracture is clean and often 
sharply marked all around their circumference. When they 
appear eroded, this erosion is evidently due to the process of 
maceration, at or before the time of petrification. As no remains 
of this genus are found in connection with the shales of the coal 
strata, I think that forests of these peculiar arborescent ferns 
did cover some dry, sandy places of the Coal Measures, in the 
vicinity of some hot springs perhaps, or under the influence of 
peculiar atmospheric action. There they may have lived around 
the marshes, and their prostrated stems have becn'pet rifled after- 
wards by a local influence. I believe that if we could satisfac- 
torily explain the dispersion and the transformation into silex of 
the fossil woods of the Tertiary, whose specimens abound in 
some parts of Arkansas, Mississippi, &c, this explanation would 
apply as well to the silicified trunks of the Coal Measures. In 
any case, and though we know but little about the distribution 
of the vegetation at the coal epoch, we are authorized to conclude, 
from the former remarks, that the species of ferns predominant 
in the marshes of the coal were especially shrubby or herbaceous 
species of small size, while those of the sandy or dry solid 
ground were especially arborescent. 

Before leaving the Uaulopteridece I have still a few words to say 
of the size of the cicatrices of their bark, compared with the di- 
ameter of their stems. These cicatrices, generally distant, placed 
on the stems in the spiral order two-fifths, are, when found in a 
good state of preservation, nearly oval or obovate and elongated 
at both ends, by a somewhat deep furrow. They bear in the 
middle the mart of a simple fascicle of vessels in the form of a 
horse-shoe, and the central scar is surrounded by an oval annulus. 
Of the two specimens formerly mentioned as having been found 
in the sandstone of our Coal Measures, and whose somewhat 
flattened stems have preserved their form as well as the cicatrices 
of the bark, the one, four inches in its greatest diameter, has the 
scars just one inch broad. In the second, three inches and a half 
Am. Joto. Sol— Sscovd Sbkebs, Vol. XXXV, No. 105.— Mat, 1868. 
49 
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in diameter, the scars are not quite one inch broad. Now the 
largest and most remarkable specimen of a Oaubpteris that I 
have ever seen and a notice of which has ever been published 
(Caulopteris insignis Lsqx.), shows a piece of bark with a single 
but entire cicatrice of just three inches in diameter. Admitting 
that the proportion of the cicatrices to the stem is, in this species, 
the same as in the former ones, this must have belonged to a 
trunk of fern of less than one foot in diameter. This agrees well 
with the size of the trunks of Psaronius of Shade river, whose 
diameter is mostly between four and eight inches, rarely reach- 
ing one foot 

The genus Megaphytum Art., should, according to Pro£ 
Brongniart's opinion, be united with the genus Bothrodendron or 
Ubdendron and referred to Lepidodendron, as representing merely 
a modification of this last genus. Our American specimens do 
not authorize this conclusion. Megaphytum protuberant Lsqx., of 
the State Cabinet of Illinois, has the cicatrices closely placed 
above each other, oval, convex, with their top somewhat squarely 
out at the point of junction. They bear, near the upper end, the 
scars of fascicles of vessels, in the form of a horse-shoe; just 
like the Caulopterxdea, but without a marked annulus. These 
scars were evidently left at the base of large petioles or fronds, 
and are not cicatrices of leaves or of adventive buds as Mr. 
Brongniart supposes. It is even evident, from the forms of 
the cicatrices, which are a little flattened at their base and more 
elevated at the upper part, that the fronds which were originally 
attached to them were ascendent and closely appressed upon 
each other at their base. Moreover, this species has its surface 
deeply and irregularly striated and furrowed as if it had been 
covered by rootlets, just like the surface of a Psaronius. The 
cicatrices of Megaphytum Wittmrianum Lsqx., still more nearly 
resemble those of a large Caulopteris. They are 4 inches broaa, 
round, or square with rounded corners, flattened, with the scan 
of the vessels placed in the middle, and surrounded by an an- 
nulua From this, it appears evident, that these remarkable 
stems did belong to a genus of the fern family, bearing two- 
ranked or distichous fronds. Pro£ Geinitz has already admitted 
the genus Megaphytum as intermediate between the Lycopodiacea 
and the ferns. 

Galamitarice. 

The species of this group of fossil plants have as common 
characters : the stems hollow, regularly striated, articulated, with 
articulations more or less distant, marked by a depressed or cir- 
cular ring, or by an elevated margin, bearing whorls of leaves 
more or less united at their base. The five principal genera of 
fossil plants of the Coal Measures, which have been placed in 
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this group, Equiseiites, Ocdamites, AsterophylliUs, Sphenophyllum 
and Annularia, have between themselves no evident and ac* 
knowledged relation. Considering the first two of these genera 
as belonging to the family of the JSquisetaceas, Mr. Brongniart 
has separated from it the last three, placing them with the 
dicotyledonous gymnosperraous plants. The essential reason 
for this separation is, that species of AsterophyUites sometimes 
bear, in the axils of their leaves, small, flattened, oval, somewhat 
winged seeds, resembling those of the Yew, and, at the extremity 
of these branches, a kind of cone containing a pulverulent matter, 
which this great author considers as pollen. An inflorescence 
of this kind resembles that of the conifers. If we consider only 
the more evident characters, viz: the hollow, striated, articulated 
stems ; the leaves more or less united at the base and placed 
like sheaths around the articulations, this separation appears 
inadmissible. It is for this reason that most of the European 
authors have put it aside. Nevertheless, it is evident, from 
good though small specimens found in our Coal Measures, that, 
. at least, two species of Asterophyllites bear, in the axils of their 
leaves, those small oval or cordate-oval seeds, observed by Mr* 
Brongniart, and far different from the cones of the same genus 
which he considered as male flowers. It is certain also, that, from 
the examination of a great number of these cones, very common 
at some places in the shales, in connection with branches and 
large stems of Asterophyllites equiseliformis LI., they coptain noth- 
ing under their scales but a pulverulent matter, as Mr. Brongniart 
has seen it Possibly the flattened seeds, in the axils of the leaves 
of AsterophyUites, could be considered as a kind of tubercles; but 
I really believe they are true seeds and that all the species of the 
genus Oardiocarpum are referable, if not to the genus Asteropkyl- 
«tea, at least to plants related to it. At some places where Aste- 
rophyllites are abundant, these seeds are seen sometimes in plentv, 
varying in form from round or oval to cordiform, generally 
bearing a narrow wing, emarginated at the top, and even broadly 
winged, as shown by the beautiful specimens figured and de- 
scribed by Dr. Newberry/ They vary much in size, being 
generally as small as a pea, but sometimes as large as a walnut 
If then, as is evident, these fruits belong to Asterophyllites, or 
to plants related to this genus, it is not possible to refer them 
to Ejuisetaceee, and 60 the opinion of Mr. Brongniart is con- 
firmed. But now, the fruits of the genus Catamites are still en* 
tirety unknown. A single specimen, figured in Sternberg's Flora, 
vol. ii, pi. 14, fig. 1, under the name of VoVemannia arborescent, 
apparently coming from a stem of Galamites, has the form of 
a long ear or cone, bearing whorls of narrow, linear, obtuse, 
aomewhat open leaves, resembling the cones of AsterophyU 

' Annals of Science, No. 18, (May 1, 1853), p. 152, No. 1 
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like and, as I believe, of the species Ast. lanceolata Lsqx., of 
the Pennsylvania Geological Report The only difference is in 
the form of the leaves. In our American specimens they 
are linear, pointed, never obtuse as Mr. Sternberg figures and 
describes them. In my specimens of Asterophyllites lanceolata 
the ears are always attached to a curved, half an inch thick, 
articulated and striated pedicel, having just the same form as 
a small branch of Catamites approximaius Art The form of 
the pedicel, curved upwards, shows that these cones were at- 
tached to the side of a large stem and not placed At the top 
of some branches, and thus explains the reason and the form 
of large cicatrices, irregularly placed above the articulations 
of stems of some species of Catamites. But species of this 
same genus have also smaller, round cicatrices regularly placed 
around their articulations. Though, according to Prof. Geinitz, 
these scars are left as the point of attachment of some roots, 
they may nevertheless be only the marks left by fruits like 
those of AsterophyUitee. Thus the relation of both genera, a 
relation so striking, if we consider the other appreciable char- 
acters, would be complete. But, even if this affinity of forms 
was perfectly ascertained, the question concerning the true rela- 
tive place of these plants would not be settled. For the inter- 
nal structure of the Catamites, as far as it is known, removes 
them evidently from the Dicotyledonous and establishes their re- 
lation witl} the Uquiselacece. It is one of those numerous dilem- 
mas offered for a solution, to the patience and long researches 
of the Palaeontologist. 

Americ&n specimens do not add much to what was already 
known of the different genera of this group. I have not seen 
in our Coal Measures a single trace of an Equisetites. I did not 
even suppose that species of this genus could be found in the 
Coal Measures. The beautiful specimens figured and described 
by Geinitz do not leave any doubt on this question. 

There is near Carbondale a forest of standing Catamites im- 
bedded in a bank of compact, coarse, hard sandstone. Numer- 
ous fragments of their stems have been taken out from a tunnel 
cut in this sandstone. These fragments show nothing but the 
external surface of the stems. Even the coaly matter which 
sometimes covers it has disappeared. The species are Catamites 
Suckowii Brgt, Catamites ornatus Brgt, which Mr. Geinitz con- 
siders as the same species ; Catamites Cistii Brgt, and Catamites 
approximaius Art The size of the stem varies from three to 
six inches, rarely attaining eight inches. A number of them 
appear to have been crushed upon themselves when still standing, 
for the bark, or rather the external surface, is often pushed and 
folded within the stem, all around the circumference. This, of 
course, proves that the stems of the Calamites were hollow cylin- 
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ders, covered with a thin bat strong bark. No remains at all of 
roots, of fruits, or of leaves, are found in this sandstone and in 
connection with the Catamites. 

It is very difficult to establish the relation of the cones of 
A8terophyllile$ with the branches, to which they are rarely found 
attached, and thus to fix the true species. For this reason, I 
think it more convenient, though less scientific, to give different 
names to each of the parts of the plants, as long as they have 
not been found in evident connection. The roots and floating 
filaments, formerly known under the names of Hydatica prostraia 
Art, are now considered by Prof. Geinitz as the roots of Astero- 
phyllites/oliosa Lindl. They have been found attached to large 
stems apparently belonging to this species. The roof shales of 
the coal at Pomeroy, Ohio, are, in some places, covered with these 
radiculose filaments, and, though I have not seen them attached 
to the stem, the abundance of branches of Asterophyllites foliosOy 
found on the same shales, confirms the views of the celebrated 
German author. But Mr. Geinitz also refers the cones known 
as Asterophyllites iuberculaia LI. & EL, to the same species, and 
these cones are not found at Pomeroy. Per contra, tney abound 
on the shales of the red ash coal at W. W. Woods and at the 
Salem vein of Port Carbon, near Pottsville, where Asterophyllites 
equiseiiformis is plentiful, and where I have not found Asterophylr 
lites /oleosa or Hydatica. At W. W. Woods, with numerous re* 
mains of Calamites, the three species of cones named Astero- 
piiyllites tuberculata LI. & H., Asterophyllites aperta Lsqx., and 
Asterophyllites lanceolata Lsqx., are also in great quantity of 
fragments. 

A beautiful species of Sphenophyttum, S. bifurcatum Lsqx., has 
been found in the coal inferior to the Millstone Grit of Arkan- 
sas. It may be the same species as the small specimen figured 
and described in the Pennsylvania Beport as Sphenophllum trifo- 
liatum Lsqx. Difficult as it is to fix the specific characters of a 
Sphenophyllum, this species, from the great number of specimens 
examined, may be considered as a true one. It shows that the 
leaves of this genus are united at the base by a narrow margin. 
This union exists for the leaves of Asterophyllites and of Annu- 
laria ; and thus their whorls of leaves are more of the nature of 
sheaths, deeply cut in laciniae of various forms, than of true 
leaves. 

Since the time (1854) when I delivered my report on the 
fossil plants of Pennsylvania, I have seen nothing in our fossil 
plants to change my opinion concerning the fructifications 
of the genus Annularia. I supposed then, and still suppose, 
that these fructifications were borne on the top of the leaves, 
within the inflated and hollowed medial nerve, in a kind of 
funnel-like cavity, like the spores of some species of Hymeno- 
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phyllacece of our time. Prof. Geinitz, indeed, has published, in 
his magnificent work on the fossil plants of Saxony, as fructifi- 
cations of Annularia, (pi. 18, figs. 8 and 9) a beautiful cylindri- 
cal long ear with an articulated and striated stem, bearing, at the 
articulations, whorls of short, linear, pointed leaves, and in their 
axils round sporanges or fruits. These fruits are undoubtedly 
of the same kind as those of the fragments described above, and, 
to my belief, belong to the genus Asterophyllites. Against my 
opinion, still is this fact: that nothing, among our recent ferns, 
would lead us to suppose that there ever lived species of ferns 
with whorled leaves. But we see, in the vegetation of the coal 
epoch, some peculiar features of a far more abnormal and unex- 
plainable character. The question can be decided only by well 
preserved specimens. And though I have recently seen two 
specimens of Annularia splienophyUoides Ung., the one from 
Newport, R. I., the other from Illinois, whose appearance did 
perfectly agree with what I suppose to be the fruit-oearing leaves 
of Annularia, this appearance is not distinct enough to permit 
a positive assertion. If my supposition concerning the fructifi- 
cations of Annularia should be confirmed, this genus would ap- 
pear as a link of transition between the Equisetaceae and the 
Ferns, as the genus Sphenophyllum appears to be one between 
the Lycopodiacece and the Ferns. 



Abt. XXXIX. — On two Oceanic species of Protozoans related to 
the Sponges; by James D. Dana. 

The Sphaerozoum figured below (6g. la) was collected by the 
writer in the Pacific, near latitude -30° N. and longitude* 178° 
W., during a calm, on the 26th of May, 1841. 

Figure la represents the gelatinous globule of natural size. 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 




The ocean's waters were filled with this species, and another 
represented in figure 2a. The minute dots covering the globule, 
one of which is magnified in figure 16, were closely crowded, as 
shown in figure la. In this respect, the species differs widely 
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from the figure of a species by T. H. Huxley in the Annals and 
Magazine ^Natural History, xliii, 488, pi. 16; and, as it hence 
appears to be distinct, the writer has named it Sphcerozoum 
onentale. About the dots, or ocelli form spots (zooids), the spic- 
ules (supposed to be siliceous) were very numerous and much 
branched as in fig. 16. The general mass had an exceedingly 
faint bluish tinge ; the centre circle of the ocelliform spots was 
of the same tint, while the ring around was of a very faint 
ochreous shade. The globules represented on the ocelliform 
spots in fig. 16 were yellow. 

The other species (fig. 2a) had the same general color, and 
similar ocelliform spots as to form, color and numbers, without 
the spicules. Figure 26 represents one of the ocelliform spots; 
the dots in the surrounding mass correspond to minute yellow 
globules or cells. This species is included with the Sphaerozoum 
under the genus Thalassicolla of Huxley. This name has been 
since restricted to Huxley's T. nucleata, and the name Collo- 
sphcera applied to forms much like fig. 2 by Muller. The mass 
was less firm to the touch than that of the preceding. A fuller 
examination of this and the related species is required to decide 
-whether the one here figured is new or not. 

Both of the species had the power of motion by a movement 
like expansion and contraction, and also the power of sinking 
and rising at will in the water. No external opening could be 
distinguished. 

As the species are probably related to the sponges, as sug- 
gested by Huxley, they have considerable interest, and especially 
the Spherozoa, which, like most sponges, seem to have the power 
of secreting silica. The extent to which the ocean, over an area 
of many square leagues, was crowded with them, suggests that 
such floating sponges may have been, in past time, of geological 
importance as one of the sources of silica for the flint or horn- 
stone and siliceous petrifactions of ancient limestones and other 
rocks. 

These species received from the author but a partial study, as 
those of another class — oceanic Crustaceans — were engaging his 
attention at the time. The above figures and descriptions are 
from colored drawings made on the spot* and from the notes 
accompanying them. 
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Abt. XL.— Key West Physical Notes.— 1. Zodiacal Light 2. At- 
mospheric Transparency. 8. Oulf Stream Cloud Bank. 4. Ray 
Bands. 5. Northers. 6. Hurricanes. 7. Ventilation. 8. Pel- 
fcu? Fever. 9. A Wafer Moonrise; by Major E. B. Hunt, 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 

Some observations on physical phenomena, incidentally made 
by me during my period of duty at Key West, (1857-62,) may 
not be devoid of interest, and their discussion may have some 
scientific value. 

1. Zodiacal Light. — During the winter, and especially in Feb- 
ruary, the zodiacal light habitually attains at Key West a re- 
markable degree of distinctness. I have repeatedly traced it 
nearly to the zenith, but never reliably beyond. The main point 
to which I would draw attention, is the great amount of light 
proceeding from this source. I have over and over again ob- 
served a distinct shadow cast by the zodiacal light. Walking 
from it, I have seen my shadow moving before me on the white 
roadway, as if cast by moonlight, though without definite bound- 
aries. I have, by passing along close to a whitewashed wall, 
seen my shadow very positive in darkness, though obscure in 
outline. Waving my arm up and down within a few inches of 
the wall, a tolerably defined outline of shadow resulted. In all 
respects, the shadows are what should result from so diffused a 
light. It may be remarked that much the largest volume of 
light comes from the portion below 15° to 20° from the horizon. 
Sometimes Venus, by its brilliancy and position, rendered the 
observations doubtful ; but I have seen these shadows unmista- 
kably when Venus was not visible, and so late as to exclude 
the idea of twilight refractions as their cause. I do not know 
if shadows by zodiacal light have before been noted, but other 
persons corroborated my impressions, leaving no doubt that real, 
out dimly outlined shadows, of readily observable darkness, are 
habitually produced by the winter zoaiacal light. This gives a 
more correct idea of its great increase of brightness on nearing 
the tropics, than can be conveyed by general terms. It is indeed 
a singularly beautiful thing, to see this grand mass of mellow 
light, softly fading out into the clear sky, and quite obscuring 
the lustre of the Milky Way by its superior brightness. Where 
it intersects the Milky Way, I think the two are, at the brightest, 
about equal in glow, but from thence to the horizon the zodiacal 
light so increases in radiance as to seem almost a prolongation 
of twilight. 

2. Atmospheric transparency. — There is a beauty in the sky at 
Key West, which can hardly fail to impress even casual observers. 
The stars shine out with a clear lustre and fullness of numbers, 
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which almost exceeds the display on the brightest and coldest 
nights of a northern winter. It seems singular to find a climate 
so moistened by the Gulf Stream, still glorying in the starriest 
of nights. Association had made a lavish display of the starry 
hosts seem the peculiar prerogative of clear, cold, winter nights, 
and yet here they came forth, amid moisture-laden tropic airs, 
with a magnificence and profusion I had never seen excelled. It 
needed no long acquaintance with the equable climate, the nearly 
unvarying temperature and the steady trade winds, to see that 
the reason of this phenomenon is to be found in the prevalent 
tranquillity of the atmosphere, where it is so little influenced by 
contrasts of land and sea. These small keys scarcely vary the 
ocean conditions. I have known the thermometer at Boston 
pass through a longer range in one day, than in the whole year 
at Key West. The winds are mostly gentle and steady in direc- 
tion. There are usually no conditions of great contrast and no 
irregular admixtures between upper and lower strata. The 
requisites for developing visible vapor are rarely prevalent, and 
I have only twice known positive fogs at Key West. However 
moist the air may be, if the atmosphere lacks the conditions of 
contrast and intermixture to make that moisture visible as vapor, 
the sky should seem habitually clear. Such is the obvious fa^t 
at Key West. With a climate never, even after the severest 
northers, below 45°, rarely down to 55°, and seldom rising to 90° 
in the shade, it is not to be expected that the admixture of con- 
trasted currents should often cool to the dew point portions of 
this moist warm air. The equability of atmospheric conditions 
is thus the real reason of the rare beauty of the sky and the 
rich display of starry splendors, so attractive amid the soft and 
balmy airs of this locality, which lacks but one degree of being 
tropical. There is much in the quality of these nights to suggest 
that the astronomer would find his paradise here, but the sum- 
mer mosquitoes, rain and yellow fever are rebutting facts. For 
winter observations, the conditions are truly admirable. 

3. Gulf Stream Cloud Bank. — Among the striking local phe- 
nomena of Key West, is the formation, shortly before and after 
sunset, of a grand bank of clouds above the Gulf Stream, rising 
some 200 to 500 feet in prevailing height. In running along 
the Gulf Stream or its margins, this bank is habitually seen 
during the sunset hours, and a profuse atmospheric moisture is 
felt while sailing in the evening over the warm-water belt. Key 
West being about 12 miles north of the regular Gulf Stream 
waters, this cloud bank rises gradually along the southern hori- 
zon, stretching from E. to W. in massive and irregular fleeces, 
dark below and silver gilt above, under the rays of the setting 
sun. When the prevailing S.E. wind is brisk, this cloud bank 
Ax. Jour. Scl—Secohd Skribs, Vol. XXXV, No. 105.— Mat, 1818. 
50 
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drifts northward and portions are often brought into the western 
horizon, where they are tinged with a rich red glow. The sunset 
scenery is in great part the result of this movement of Gulf 
Stream clouds, and a certain mannerism or monotony of sunset 
effects follows. There is much beauty of configuration and 
magnificence of coloring in these warm sunset clouds, but the 
lack of contrasting land masses detracts not a little from their 
variety and picturesque effects. The cloud battalions are habit- 
ually formed for these evening dress-parades, but during the 
morning and midday hours there is usually clear bright sunshine, 
occasionally mottled with a few lounging cloud-waifs which seem 
to drift idly and without purpose on the sea breeze. There is 
rarely any other marked coloration of clouds than red, orange 
and yellow, with simple white and dark, according to the light 
or shadow of the portions seen. The exclusive exhibit of warm 
colors in this tropical atmosphere and the glowing impression of 
perennial heat which the eye thus drinks in, naturally raise 
queries concerning the subtle affinity which couples literal 
warmth with warmth of color. What exquisite thermometry 
resides in the optic nerve, which perceptively tells us how the 
great source of heat has ruled the day and shall rule the mor- 
row ? It must be something more than chance which associates 
the heat rays of the spectrum with those primitive colors which 
the artist calls warm. The connection must be causal, and may 
be due to a positive perception of heat in the optic nerve itself 
This causal impression grows into one's faith as he looks forth, 
evening after evening, on the fervent coloration of these Gulf 
Stream clouds, tropical alike in origin and promise. 

The cause of the evenijig cloud bank along the Gulf Stream 
is not hard to find. During the day the sun is constantly heating 
up the air above the water surface, thus adding to its capacity 
for holding moisture in invisible suspension. With the growing 
heat, the point of saturation rises. The warm Gulf Stream water, 
under the steady radiations, vaporizes rapidly along its surface, 
and contributes great daily increments to the invisible atmo- 
spheric waters. When the meridian is past, and the falling sun 
acts with decreasing force, the atmospheric temperature declines, 
until, as the sunset approaches, the water laden stratum over the 
Gulf Stream cools to the dew point, and the invisible vapor is 
bodied forth in cloud masses. The superior temperature of the 
Gulf Stream water, by augmenting the daily evaporation, brings 
the air above it to the point of saturation, while the surrounding 
cooler waters fail so to change the adjacent air as to reach this 

S>int when the sun declines. Along the whole course of the 
ulf Stream, the principle of this daily scene-shifting applies. 
The famous fogs of Newport are obvious consequences of the 
transfer, by a wind blowing in shore, of great masses of air, 
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heavily charged with invisible vapor from the Golf Stream sur- 
face. As these air masses arrive over the littoral and Narragan- 
sett waters, still cold with the accumulated cooling of the winter, 
their temperature rapidly sinks until the dew point is reached, 
and a fog results. It is in spring and early summer that 
this fog mechanism is perfect ; but as the Bay, shore and shore 
waters get heated up in the advancing season, the change of 
temperature by shoreward transfer grows less, until in the late 
summer and fall, when fogs are rare. 

4. Ray-bands. — The appearance familiarly known as " the sun 
drawing water" is very frequent at Key West. It is not un- 
common to see the rays in the east, converging to the point oppo- 
site the sun, and as much below the horizon as the sun is arove, 
which I will call the anti-sun. Sometimes the converging ray* 
bands in the east are nearly or quite as distinct as those in the 
west The unusual frequency of these exhibitions is a result of 
the inshore drift of the Gulf Stream Cloud Bank. The ray- 
beams, through the breaks in the cloud masses, are made visible 
by the diffused and tenuous vapor incident to the evening 
cooling. 

The remarkable observation on ray-bands which I wish to 
note, I have had occasion to make several times, when a faint 
haze has rendered them distinct throughout their whole course 
from west to east. The result is that the W. and E. systems 
of convergent rays visibly run into each other, producing con- 
tinuous arches of light across the entire sky. The portion of 
each band near the perpendicular to its length was seemingly 
much the broadest, and the band thence tapered towards the sun 
and anti-sun, according to the customary perspective. Here is a 
notable point of singularity. So long as the W. and E. systems 
of ray bands are seemingly distinct, they appear to the eye as 
truly rectilinear and convergent. When a ray band is distin- 
guished entirely across from W. to E., it has the appearance of a 
grand arch, curved in its entire extent. This is an optical delu- 
sion, caused by the mental identification of the band with the 
sky-dome. The observer is really placed amid a system of 
strictly parallel solar beams of constant cross section. The por- 
tions nearest the eye seem broadest, by reason of the greater 
visual angle subtended at and near the perpendicular. So long 
as we see only the disjoined W. and E. systems of convergent 
bands, we see them correctly in space according to simple per- 
spective laws, just as when we look at the rails in a long, straight 
reach of railway. When however we look on a continuous 
luminous band across the sky, no distinctness of mental or logi- 
cal conviction can make that straight band or beam in atmo- 
spheric space seem anything but a grand arch, widest near the 
crown, and resting on the sun and anti-sun as piers. I think it 
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safe to say that no clearness of geometric conception can make 
the eye tell a different story. 

Undoubtedly we entertain the habitual, perspective fallacy of 
a sky-dome, truly spheroidal, with the minor axis vertical. No 
force of conviction prevents our seeing this dome, day by day, 
and thus giving it a vital reality, utterly contrary to reason. 
From childhood, this beautiful, phantasmal sky seems ever 
bending over us, and with just as much reality as the houses and 
forests. When we say that this sky is blue, we really mean that 
somewhere, not many miles away, there is a blue crystalline 
sphere, under which we dwell, and in which the stars are set 
However perfect may be our logical conviction that atmospheric 
air is a blue, transparent medium, which gives us the impression 
of a distant blue sky^dome, we always see that dome as a reality. 
When therefore we see a ray band stretching from sun to anti- 
sun, across the face of this apparent sky -dome, we see a curva- 
ture, under the despotism of a oeautiful and perennial phantasm, 
which has grown with our growth, until it has for us as much 
perspective reality as the solid ground itself. Were we to see a 
straight wire or timber, supported above us from the earth, and 
running out of sight in each direction, we should never confuse 
it with any sky phantasms ; nor do we in the simple case of 
seemingly divergent ray-bands, although we find it hard to 
recognize true parallelism in this apparent case of radiation from 
a centre which we fancy to be not very remote. I think the 
ray^band arch is an appearance admirably fitted to teach us how 
great may be the delusive power of ideas which we logically 
repudiate but perceptively retain. 

5. Northers. — The relaxation and enervation due to the warm 
and moist climate, which the Gulf Stream carries with it, is in 
the winter occasionally relieved by the dry, cool, exotic air of 
the " norther," The wind before a norther nearly always goes 
around by the south and west. The south wind is apt to blow 
one or two days with some steadiness, and I know no more de- 
bilitating and unnerving influence than the south wind at Key 
West. The traverse of the wind through the western quadrant 
is usually quite rapid. When it reaches the W. or W.N.W. 
point, a lull sets in, and the practiced eye looks in the N.N.W. 
for the rising of the " Norther Bank." A long, low, dark line 
shows itself above the horizon and rises with increasing rapidity, 
the dark mass preserving its upper margin sharply defined and 
horizontal. The front moves down magnificently upon us, and 
for a few moments, amid profound calm, we see its wild rush 
and hear its dull murmur. Suddenly it strikes us, and instantly 
all is uproar, noise, confusion, dust and darkness. Leaves and 
other light articles career madly, blinds are violently slammed, 
and it is all one can do to shut doors and windows to exclude 
the wild puffs of dust and leaves. Sometimes, for a few moments 
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there will be a dash of rain, which however speedily gives way 
to clear, dry, cool air. Amid all the wild inaugural ceremonies 
of the norther, the cool, brisk air sweeps away languor and ex- 
haustion, and raises an effervescence of spirits which is quite 
equal to enioying the mad dance, with all its dust and darkness. 
In a few minutes the wild humor passes, and the norther settles 
itself to work. Steadily it blows on from the N.N. W. or N. for 
a day or two, working around very slowly to the eastward. 
About the third day, its force is mainly spent and it shades out 
into a mild and delicious N.E. breeze. Still working slowly 
eastward, it settles at E.S.E. when the regular trades prevail for 
a season, until another excursion by the south preludes another 
circuit of the compass. 

The norther of Key West is unmistakably a stratum of cold 
air, moving along the earth's surface from N. to S. with a flow 
as of a great air river. During the moments of admixture be- 
tween the head of this current and the previous, warm, moist air, 
there is such a sudden cooling of portions of the latter, that it 
sends down sometimes a few dashes of rain drops, and forms 
the dark vaporous mass which shows in the distance as the 
''Norther Bank." When the current is fully established, there 
is no more admixture and hence no more rain, but instead a 
bright, clear sky and a flow of dry cool air, which braces the 
lungs, and brings out a crop of efflorescent crystals on the sur- 
faces of the brick walls of Fort Taylor, making it seem suddenly 
gray with age. There are usually from five to ten regular 
northers during the winter half-year, the first coming in No- 
vember and the last in March, though feeble imitations occur 
late and also during the winter. Last winter there was no 
thorough norther until March, and there is considerable irregu- 
larity about their numbers and occurrence, but, in all, the type 
is as above defined. 

6. Hurricanes. — As the Key West winter has its northers, so 
the summer has its hurricane or hurricanes. I have witnessed 
but two ; one quite severe and the other moderate. Mr. Bedfield 
has so fully worked this ground, that it need only be remarked 
by me, that these two gales conformed to his theory of revolving 
storms. I here introduce two sets of barometer observations, 
taken at Key West during the August gale of 1861. The first 
was made by Mr. Charles Howe, the Collector, at the Custom 
House, as follows : 



Date. 


Barometer. 


Wind. 


Character of the Weather. 


1861. 


6 A.M. 


2 P.M. 






| Aug. 14, 


30-60 


8046 


North. 


Fresh. 


i 15, 


80*80 


30*28 


N.E. 


Very fresh at U+o'c. p.m. Barometer 
29-94 : at 1 o'c ▲. K. wind shifted from 
N.E. to S. and blew until 6 o'c. when it 


i 16 » 


3006 


80*24 


South. 


1 17. 


80*40 | 80*60 




I commenced moderating and barometer 
commenced rising. 



1 Not*.— The thermometer daring the past 8 days has ranged from 80° to 82°/ 
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The second series was made at the Coast Survey and Smith- 
sonian Magnetic Observatory on the Fort Taylor grounds. 



Aug. 14th. 


9 P.M. 


29-936 


Aug. 16th. 


2 P.M. 


29-796 


15th. 


7 A.M. 


29-788 


u 


9 « 


29*900 


44 


2 P.M. 


29-700 


17th. 


7 A.M. 


29-990 


a 


9 " 


29*500 


U 


2 P.M. 


30058 


16th. 


7 A.M. 


29*504 


« 


9 " 


30140 



A comparison of these records shows that one of these barom- 
eters has a large constant error, but the fluctuation is alike 
marked in both. The sudden shift from N. to S. was followed 
by a rapid rising of the waters in Key West Harbor, and in the 
gale of 1846 this heaping up on the south side of the Key 
amounted to about 7 feet. 

7. Ventilation. — The close neighborhood of the Gulf Stream 
renders the air of Key West peculiarly warm and moist This 
makes free ventilation and shade the chief essentials for all 
personal comfort. A peculiar difficulty exists in the preserva- 
tion of all kinds of perishable articles of food, the combination 
of warmth and moisture being the very condition for rapid de- 
cay. I think there can be but little doubt that, for many articles, 
the correct plan for preservation is, to seal them up in close, 
shaded chambers, in which the air is kept as dry as possible. 
An experiment which I made on the preservation of flour, in a 
room opening at top into the Fort Taylor bakery, and the air of 
which was thus kept artificially dry, indicated that flour could 
there be kept sweet at least twice as Ions as when stored in a 
very dry, wooden storehouse, which would usually be chosen as 
the very best storage. I have no doubt that the legitimate 
method of keeping powder magazines dry there, is by totally 
excluding all ventilation. A magazine free from leakage, once 
filled with dry powder, with the air once dry and then sealed 
hermetically, would remain utterly unchanged and the powder 
could not get any moisture to absorb, hence it must perforce 
keep dry. By the use of chlorid of calcium or other moisture 
absorbents, or by the induction of occasional changes of heated 
air, all moisture could be kept from approach to the powder. If 
we admit free ventilation, we furnish a constant supply of moist- 
ure for absorption. The effect of opening ventilators in the 
Fort Taylor magazines is sometimes actually to wet the floor and 
other surfaces on which the moist air blast is thrown. The 
interior of the magazine is enough cooler than the outer midday 
air to cause an active deposition of moisture ; so that the nearly 
saturated noon and afternoon air is the worst of all in its effects. 
There seems to me but little doubt, that a careful study of phys- 
ical principles, in their application to the preservation of supplies, 
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in store at Key West and other like positions, would reverse 
much of the existing practice, and would enable us to preserve 
for a long time the stores which are now so speedily ruined by 
moisture. The adoption of closed inner chambers, artificially 
dried, with an exterior ventilation, under the roof and within 
the outer walls, to keep down the temperature, would add enor- 
mously to the durability of perishable supplies, and to the dry 
storage of gunpowder or other moisture-absorbing stores. These 
views have unfortunately had but little chance of practical test, 
except in the instance of flour storage already cited. Their 
great importance in their application to such public stations as 
Key West, the salvation of which may turn on the preservation 
of flour and other perishable stores, would certainly justify a 
most careful experimental research under the strict guidance of 
scientific indications. 

8. YeUow Fever. — I will venture here to introduce a singular 
and significant observation, concerning the characteristic disease 
of tropical shores. On two separate occasions, when there were 
cases of yellow fever in the U. S. Marine Hospital, which build- 
ing I passed daily and saw almost habitually, 1 have seen a flock 
of buzzards, circling over and near the roof of the hospital by 
the hour together, and continuing this day after day. I have 
never seen them do this except when there were jellow fever 
cases in progress under the roof. So marked is this fact, as to 
have produced a common belief in town, that they only hover 
over the hospital when there is yellow fever there. I am quite 
persuaded tnat such is the fact, and can only interpret what I 
have myself seen as indicating that. an odor is then thrown out 
on the air which the keen scent of the scavenger bird detects 
from afar. The material particles, whose diffusion is thus testified 
to, seem likely to afford the means of transporting the disease 
on the air, in a manner quite agreeing with tne facts of its prop- 
agation. The hint, thus afforded by the keen-scented buzzards, 
may have value in assisting to comprehend the mode of convey- 
ing and diffusing this fatal malady, and the particles scented 
may indeed be the actual fomites so much talked of and so little 
understood, in discussing the controverted questions of contagion 
and communication. 

9. A Water Moonrise. — When becalmed in a beautiful evening 
between the Eeef and the Key, the water being veryr tranquil, 1 
saw the moon rise over the sea with some interesting appear- 
ances. The long reflection of the emergent disc on the water 
was well defined, and seemed to be a part of the moon itself. 
As the under semicircle of the disc began to rise above the water, 
there was an appearance of drawing in at the sides of the com- 
bined luminous figure. As this seeming contraction progressed, 
the outline showed a curved figure, like that made by water in 
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raising a cohering disc from its surface. There was no cusp 

Soint between the disc and the disc-reflection, but a seemingly 
istinct curve, concave outwards. As the disc rose above the 
water, this curve opened, and a broad connecting column seemed 
to bind the disc and its reflection, just like a coherent water 
column between the lifted disc and the level water surface. In- 
stantly this seeming column parted as if broken, when the moon 
was seen to be distinctly above the water by about a fourth of 
its diameter, as nearly as I could estimate. The sudden shock 
of rupture appeared perfectly distinct, and the semblance of a 
material connection between the disc and reflection was perfect, 
both before and at the instant of visible separation. This ob- 
servation has interest in its relation to the contact phenomena of 
eclipses. 



Art. XLT. — Observations upon some of the Brachiopoda, with ref 
erence to the genera Cryptonella, Centronella, Meristella y and allied 
forms ; by Jakes Hall. Abstract of a paper read before the 
Albany Institute, February 3d, 1868. 1 (Communicated by 
the author.) 

In the study of the Palaeozoic Brachiopoda, we are often 
forced to rely upon the general external form, and texture of 
the shell, for determination of the generic relations, until more 
extensive collections may furnish us with weathered specimens, 
or with crystalline or silicified ones, which, admitting of being 
cut, and macerated in acid, will enable us to ascertain the true 
interior characters. 

In many instances, so nearly do very distinct genera approach 
each other in their external form, that reliance on this alone is 
very uncertain, and will surely lead to much confusion, if insisted 
upon as the means of generic determination. 

For a long time, and until we began to learn something of 
interior structure, a large number of species, now known to 
belong to distinct genera, were embraced in the designations 
Terebratula and Atrypa. At a later period, when the genus 
Bhynchonella had been established in its application to many 
Palaeozoic species, we find numerous species, which from ex- 
ternal form had been referred to that genus, possessing characters 
incompatible with it. 

One of the most common of these is Terebratula cuneata = 
Bhynchonella cuneata = Hetzia cuneata, and which will probably 

1 From the Transactions of the Albany Institute, with tome verbal correctiooi 
and the introduction of subsequent observations by the author. 
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be found to differ from true Retzia, taking its place near Rhyn* 
ehospira. 

So long as we remain unacquainted with the interior of the 
shell, we are compelled to refer the species to some genus having 
similar external forms, though the fibrous or punctate texture 
may in many instances prove a valuable aid in these references. 

Among the forms most difficult to determine, are the numer- 
ous smooth or finely striated terebratuloid shells, having either 
ovoid, elongate, sub-circular or transverse forms. Among the 
genera of one family which in recent times have been established 
and proposed to receive these, are Alhyris ( = Spirigera), Merieta 
(= Uamarium), Meristella and Charionella; while the subdivis* 
ions of the terebratuloid forms in another direction have given 
Terebratula proper, Tcrebratulina, Waldheimia, Ttrebratella, Gen* 
tronella, Oryptonelh, Rensselceria, etc. 

The first four are of the athyroid type, and have internal 
spires, as in Spirifer. The shell in all these is fibrous, and we have 
therefore in the external shell the means of separation from those of 
the other type. 

In all the latter group we find modifications of the internal aD- 
pendage, called in Terebratula the loop ; but in none of them do 
spires exist Moreover, in all these the external shell is punctate; 
and we do not yet know a punctate shell, of the external char- 
acter here indicated, which contains internal spires.' 

The external characters, therefore, of the terebratuloid forms 
may be made useful in indicating the family relations of the 
species, and may prevent us from referring to the family of 
tSjririferidce those which belong to the family of Terebratulidtx. 

In the Thirteenth Report on the State Cabinet, published in 
1860, 1 proposed the name of Meristella for certain forms which 
I regarded as separable from Athyris and Merista; and for the 
semi-plicated forms otherwise of similar character, I suggested 
the name Leiorhynchus. At the same time I described un- 
der Terebratula the following species: T. LinchUeni, T rectirostra, 
T. Lens and T. planirostra ; under each one, distinctly stating the 
shell structure to be punctate, which character at that time 
afforded me the principal means of distinguishing these from 
athyroid species of similar form, as Meristella Haskinsi, M. JBarrisi 
and. M. Doris, which, with Airypa scitula (4tth DisL Report) =ift- 
ristella scitula, have at a later peroid been placed by Mr. Billings 
among the typical forms of his Genus Charionella. 

Having ascertained some farther characters of these punctate 
Terabratuloid shells, I proposed in the Fourteenth Report on 

* The plicated forms of Retzia and Rhynchoipira are of coarse not included in 
the designation above made. The Nueleotpirm also approach the terebratuloid 
forms, but these shells have an area on the ventral valve and a different hinge 
structure. 

Am. Jottb. Scl— Sicoitd Ssbiss, Vol. XXXV, No. 105.— Mat, 1863. 
51 
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the State Cabinet? page 102, the name Oryptanetla, giving as 
one of the characters " shell structure finely punctate." I re- 
marked in a concluding paragraph: 

"The species of this genus are more elongate than Merista and 
MeristeUa, and those now known are less distinctly marked by 
mesial fold and sinus; while the beak is more attenuate, often a 
little flattened, and rarely so closely incurved as in the genera 
cited. The punctate structure of the shell is a distinguishing 
feature." 

x In the Fifteenth Report on the State Cabinet, I gave (at page 
161 [188], pi. 8) some illustrations nf the muscular imprints, 
dental lamellae, etc., with figures of a single additional species 
from the Lower Helderberg group. 4 

* Made to the Legislature April 10th, 1861, and published in July, 1861. 

4 In the Canadian Naturaliet and Geologic for October, 1862, we find the fol- 
lowing exposition of the relations of the genus CryptoneUa : 

M The genus CryptoneUa, illustrated on pi 8, p. 1 88, is precisely identical with 
Charionella, described by me in the Canadian Journal of March, 1861, p. 148, and 
illustrated in the May number, pp. 278, 274. It includes the species described by 
Prof. Hall in the Thirteenth Report under the names of Merietdla Haekinei, M. 
Barriei, M. Boris, Terebratula Lineklami, T. reetiroetra, T. Lent and T. planoetria, 
[T. planirostra]. Besides these, the Atrypa eeitula of the New York Reports, C 
Circe, and apparently a number of European species belong to it CryptoneUa was 
first published in July or August, 1861, three or four months after the learned au- 
thor became acquainted with its characters through the study of my papers." 

The following is the description of the genus Charionella, copied from the timo- 
dian Journal (March, 1861), No. xxxii, p. 148 : 

Genus Chabionklla. m Since the foregoing article on Devonian fossils was writ- 
ten, I have ascertained the generic characters of the so-called Atrypa or Athyri* 
eeitula. It has internal spires with their apices directed outwards, as in Athyrie 
and Spirigera, but the dorsal hinge- plate has its anterior margin and a large portion 
along the middle anchyiosed to the bottom of the valve. In another congeneric 
species, the middle portion of the same plate is obsolete, there remaining only two 
small, thin, nearly vertical septa (socket plates), one on each side of the cavity of 
the umbo. The perforation in the beak of the ventral valve is bounded on the 
lower side by a deltidium of either one or two pieces, or by a portion of the shell. 
The mesial septum in the dorsal valve is either rudimentary or entirely absent 

"The several species of this group, at present known to me, resemble Athyrie, 
but are not so convex, and are besides more elongate ovate, or approaching to Tere- 
bratula in general form. I shall give further details and some figures in the next 
number of the Journal. 

" The genus is only proposed as a sub-genus, to be retained in case Athyri* is 
divided." 

In the Canadian Journal, No. xxxm, p. 278, we have "Charionella Circe, n. sp.* 
(referring to the illustrations). " The first figure exhibits a specimen with the dor- 
sal valve partly removed, showing the internal npiree. The other two figures are a 
side and ventral view of another specimen.'' 

" By treating partially silicified ppecimens of this genus with acids, I have ascer- 
tained that the structure of the hinge plate differs from that of Spirigera in being 
either obsolete along the middle or anchyiosed to the bottom of the valve. In 
Atkyris (=Aferi8tella Hall) there is a well developed hinge plate, supported be- 
neath by a strong mesial septum, which extends sometimes nearly to the front of 
the valve. In Charionella there is cither no mesial septum, or one that is merely 
rudimentary. In one specimen there is a remarkable partition, which runs ob- 
liquely from near the beak to the margin near the front It completely divides the 
internal cavity into two parts. This I believe to be not a mesial septum, but a 
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In September, 1862, Prof. A, Winchell, in bis H Descriptions 
of fossils from t/ie Marshall and Huron Groups, of Michigan, pub- 
lished a description of Centronella Julia, in which he describes the 
loop, which is proved not to be in accordance with that of ftn- 
tronella as described and illustrated in the Canadian Naturalist 
and Geologist, vol. iv, April, 1859. 

Through the kindness of Prof. Winchell, I have been put in 
possession of some specimens of this species, with parts of others 
illustrating the internal structure, together with drawings repre* 
senting the loop. 

An examination of the external characters shows that the shell 
has the form and texture of Oryptonella. "Both valves with reg» 
ular lens-like convexity, shell obsoletely striate concentrically, 
and having a minutely punctate structure." The form and other 
characters of the cast are like those of species referred by me to 
Oryptonella. In the ventral valve are two delicate, slightly cur^ 
ving dental lamellee, which are shown in casts by a narrow slit 
on each side of the beak. " The casts exhibit on the ventral 
Bide a delicate impressed line extending from the beak to the 
middle, and on the right and left of this a fainter one ; on the 
dorsal side, a median impression, with two fainter ones on the 
Tight and two on the left." These characters appertain to the 
casts of Oryptonella (see fig. 9), as shown in the ventral side of 
large individuals; having three defined, slightly impressed spar 
ces, limited by narrow lines which extend to the middle of the 
shell, below which there are sometimes vascular impressions 
visible. 

On the dorsal side, we have the median impressed line with 
two fainter ones on each side, which, in some conditions of pres* 
ervation, are obscured by the muscular impression ; and below 
these are frequently seen diverging vascular impressions. 

The internal loop of Oryptonella Julia, illustrated from draw- 
ings of Prof. Winchell, is shown in figures 1 and 2, which are 
four times enlarged, and are thus described : " A delicate ribbon- 
like loop originates from the stout blunt crura on each side of 
the socket- valve, having its flat sides at first vertical ; the two 
branches of the loop proceed at first in lines parallel or a little 
convergent, and then gradually diverge, widening as they pro- 
ceed, and assuming an inclined position, until, approaching the 
front of the valve by a regular curvature, the lower edge has 
become anterior, giving the band an angle of 30° with the plane 

temporary Trail formed by disease of the animal, because both tpiret are crowded 
into the smaller of the two cavities the larger being empty" 

The genus Charionella, therefore, clearly belongs to the Spiriferidat, and the 
typical specif e cited are, in part those originally placed by me under the genus Afe* 
rixtella, in 1860 {Thirteenth Report on the State Cabinet, p. 84), and in part under 
Terebratyla, from the characters of which I proposed the genus Oryptonella in 1861. 
The former belong to the Spiriferida, and the Utter to the Terebratulida. 
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of the shell : approaching the median line, the band rapidly 
widens, and the front margin is drawn forward in a long acu- 
mination, while the inner margin is regularly concave, except 
that near the median line it tarns abruptly forward so as to meet 
that line at an acute angle. The loop thus forms an nrceolate 
figure on its inner margin, and on the outer a somewhat oval one, 
truncated behind and attenuate] y acuminate before. In the me- 
dian line where the two branches meet, both are suddenly de- 
flected downwards, forming a double vertical plate, not quite 
reaching the ventral valve; the upper edge of which, when 

viewed from the side, is 
flatly roof-shaped, while 
the lower edge describes 
two convexities, the 
greater anterior, leaving 
a notch between them. 
The surfaces of the loop 
and median plate are 
covered with minute ob- 
liquely conical pustules, 
in some places seeming 
to become spinulous." 

6. ?. 







Fig. 1. Dorsal view of Oyptonella Julia, showing the loop and horizontal pitta 
—Fig. 2. Profile view showing one band of the loop with the vertical plate. From 
drawings, four times enlarged, by Prof. WinchelL— Fig. 8. Front view of the loop. 
— Figs. 4 and 5. Ventral and dorsal views of the cast of a more oblate form of C. 
Julia enlarged to correspond with figs. 1 and 2.— Figs. 6 and 7. Ventral and donal 
views of Cryptontlla Meta, from the Schoharie grit 

Fig. 4 is given simply to show the dental lamell® of the ven- 
tral valve ; the delicate impressed line in the centre and a fainter 
one on each side, described by Prof. Winchell, are not shown in 
the figure. These marks, however, are shown in figs. 6 and 9, 
and characterize the ventral valves or casts of this valve in all 
the known species of the genus. 

In the Fifteenth Report on the State Cabinet, I gave the ac- 
companying fig. 8 of the dorsal valve, and fig. 9 of the interior 
of a ventral valve. Figures 10 and 11 are dorsal and profile 
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views of CrypianeUa eximia, from the Lower Helderberg group, 
the earliest species of the genus known to me. 

8. 9. 






li. 



Fig*. 8 and 9. Dortal and ventral views of Cryptonella (generic iUurtratiom)*— 
Figs. 10 and 11. Dorsal and profile views of O. eximia. 

The genus Cryptonella may be characterized as follows:. 

Genus Cryptonella Hall, 1861.— Shells terebratuliform, 
equilateral, inequivalve, elongate or transverse, ovoid or sublen- 
ticular in form, without median fold or sinus, or with these fea- 
tures very slightly developed towards the base of the shell. 
Yentral valve with the beak extended or incurved, and termin- 
ated by a circular foramen which is limited on the lower side 
by two rfmall triangular deltidial pieces (these are sometimes 
not visible externally, and the lower side of the foramen is con- 
cealed by the umbo of the opposite valve). Shell-structure 
finely punctate ; surface marked by fine concentric striae), which 
are sometimes obsolete. Valves articulating by teeth and sock- 
ets, the dental lamellae of the ventral valve extending in thin 
vertical plates into the cavity of the valve. The muscular im- 
pressions of the dorsal valve are strongly marked above, and 
extend, in two narrow, gradually widening impressions, more 
than halfway to the base. The ventral valve shows elongated 
muscular and vascular impressions below the rostral cavity. 

In the dorsal valve, the hinge-plates, or bases 
of the crura, support a slender loop, the two 
limbs of which are flattened, with the faces 
vertical ; and in its extension forward, the upper 
margins are inclined towards each other, and, 
gradually widening, become joined, and thence 
extending forward, form a single lanceolate , 

J date, which may be more or less attenuate in 
ront These laminae of the loop, after becom- 
ing thus conjoined and spreading laterally, are 
abruptly deflected in a vertical plate along the 
median line, extending into the cavity of the 
ventral valve, as shown in figure 2, which, Oryptondla, 
while looking upon the dorsal side of the loop, may sometimes 
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be seen projecting backwards between the bands of the loop, as 
well as extending in front, as shown in fig. 12. 

In casts of the ventral valve, we find the marks of two thin 
dental lamellae extending to a greater or less distance below the 
beak. Along the median line in the ventral cast, there is usu- 
ally a narrow flattened space limited by a slender line ; and on 
each side a less distinct narrow space, limited in the same man- 
ner. In the cast of the dorsal valve, there is a median impressed 
line, and two of less strength on each side of this. 

The species of this genus, known to me, are the OryptoneUa 
(Gentronella) Julia, and those described as Terebratula in the 
Thirteenth Report on Hie State Cabinet, and which in the Four- 
teenth Report were referred to OryptoneUa, viz. OryptoneUa (T.) 
rectirostra, C. (T.) Lens, C. (T.) planirostra ; and C. eximia, of the 
Fifteenth Report as well as a new species from the Schoharie grit. 

The Terebratula Linckkeni, which has the external characters 
of OryptoneUa, and which I have referred to that genus, presents 
some slight differences in the muscular impressions, which, taken 
together with its rotund form, are suggestive of true Terebratula, 
to which genus it may possibly belong. 

The species of the genus Gentronella heretofore described have 
the ventral valve highly convex or subangular in the middle, 
with the dorsal valve flattened or concave in the middle, or 
with a median depression, and convex at the sides. 

The character of the genus, as given in the descriptions and 
illustrations of Mr. Billings, are as follows. 

Genus Centbonella, Billings* 1859. — "Generic charao 
ters: Shells, having the general form of Terebratula. Dorsal 
valve with a loop consisting of two delicate ribbon-like lamell®, 
which extend about one-half the length. These lamellaa at first 
curve gently outwards, and then ap- is. 

proach each other gradually, until at 
their lower extremities they meet at 
an acute angle; then, becoming uni- 
ted, they are reflected backwards to- 
wards the beak in what appears to be 
a thin flat vertical plate. Near their 
origin, each bears upon the ventral 
side a single triangular crural process. , F «; 18 (*)• interior of the dor- 
Name, from the Greek ~£».pur. $gV$3ti2SS£& 
Tlus genus is intermediate between fog the position of the loop in 
Terebratula and Waldheirnia. In the the interior, 
former, the loop is short, not exceeding greatly one-third the 
length of the shell, and not reflected. In the latter, it extends 

• Description and figures copied from the Canadian Naturalitt and Qeologitt far 
April, 1869: Uje figures enlarged three diameters. 
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nearly to the front, and is reflected, but the laminae are not 
united until after they are folded back." 

In Centronella^ as thus illustrated, we have a simple loop, or 
the two limbs becoming united at an acute angle at the point of 
greatest anterior extension, whence they recurve in a thin verti- 
cal plate which is not attached at either margin ; approaching, 
in some respects, to Waldheimia. 

This internal feature is accompanied, in the cast of C. Qlane- 
fagea, the typical form of the genus, by other differences which 
distinguish it from the casts of typical species of Oryplonella. 
15. 16. 17. 




Fig. 15. Ventral view of cast of Centronella Qlan*fagea.—Y\%. 16. Dorsal view 
of cast of tbe same. — Fig. 17. Profile view of the same. 

In the cast of a ventral valve of C. Glans-fagea, fig. 15, we 
have the filling of a deep rostral, cavity; the dental laraell» 
have been thick and strong, not extending as thin plates into 
the cavity of the shell as shown in several species of Oryptonella, 
but having a thick blunt lower termination which leaves no 
space, or scarcely an appreciable one, to be filled between it and 
tne shell. The spur, or filling of the rostral cavity, is striated ; 
at its base in the centre, on the body of the cast, is a depression ; 
and on each side are fainter striated impressions, indicating the 
points of muscular attachment. 

The interior of the ventral valve of Centronella impressa* shows 
similar strong rounded and blunt dental lamellae, with a deep 
rostral cavity and muscular markings, which would give a cast 
similar to that of C. Olam-fagea. 

The cast of the dorsal valve of C. Qlans-fagea presents a 
slightly concave surface, and on each side of the apex two large 
and deep cavities made by the bases of the crural processes ; 
and between them is a narrow filling of stone. The centre is 
marked by a double muscular impression, the two parts sep- 
arated by a narrow groove : above this, and at the base of the 
crura, are some points marked as if for muscular attachment 
(see b, fig. 16). 

• A very distinct species from C. Hecate (Billings} of the Oriskany Sandstone, 
which differs mainly in siie from Centronella (Rhynehondlaf) alveola (Hall), Tenth 
Report on the State Cabinet, 1867. 
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The interior of 0. impreua presents a very strong double pio- 
cess below the beak of the dorsal valve, corresponding to tnow 
in C. Glans-fagea. 

The external form of all the species heretofore referred to 
Gsntronella is a distinguishing feature, and, when proved to be 
accompanied by an internal apparatus so different from that 
of CryptoneUa, will serve to separate them from all the allied 
forms. 

As before remarked, it has been mainly upon modifications of 
this internal loop, or the apohysary system, that the separation of 
most of the genera in the family of Terebralulidtz has been 
made. 

In CryptoneUa, we observe considerable analogy with Rensse- 
lc*ria } where the slender bands of the loop expand and unite in 

18. it. 



20. 21. 



Fig. 18. Dorsal valve of Retuielesria 8ue**ona, showing the internal proeetsei.— 
Fig. 1 9. Longitudinal section of the same, showing the relations of the parts.— Fig. 
20. Interior of dorsal val?e of R. ovoidet.— Fig. 21. Longitudinal section of the suns. 

a broad plate, which is obtusely or acutely attenuate in front, 
and on the ventral side marked by a ridge along the line of 
junction ; from which, at the posterior margin, proceeds a slen- 
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der process in the ventral cavity. We may readily conceive of 
this central longitudinal ridge or carina, along the cicatrix of the 
two parts, being produced into a thin vertical plate, projecting 
backwards in the line of the process from the base of the con- 
joined lamellae in Rensselceria, when it would much resemble 
the median plate of OryptoneUa (see figures 18, 19, 20 and 21.) 

From the data here given, it will be seen that the genus Oryp* 
ionella is nearly related to Centronella; differing in the external 
form of the typical species, and in some features of the cast 

Since the preceding observations were printed, I have received 
from Dr. Rominger a figure illustrating tne 22 

interior of Centronella Glane-fagea, as ob- 
served by him (fig. 22). Admitting the 
identity of the species, this figure of the 
loop is quite different from that given by 
Mr. Billings for Centronella Qlane-fagea; 
and shows essentially the same character 
as that of CryptoneUa. Should this internal 
structure prove to be the true structure of Cmtnmdla Qlaru-fagm. 
Centronella, the minor differences pointed Interior showing the loop, 
out in the form of the shell and of tne cast, £°™. a figure ** **• ^ 
between Centronella Glans-fagea and au- Komi0 « er - 
thentic Crypionella, are scarcely sufficient to establish generic 
distinctions. 

At a later date however, - Mr. Billings has published Centro- 
nella Hecate, giving, in fig. 99a " a specimen with the dorsal valve 
removed, showing the loop which is covered with minute crys- 
tals of silex." In this species, having all the external characters 
of a congener of C. Glans-fagea, no indication is given that any 
difference had been observed in the character of the loop, from 
that published in 1859. 

Under these circumstances, I hesitate to unite, under a single 
generic term, these varieties of form with an internal structure 
so different from that observed in authentic CryptoneUa, .until a 
reexamination of the original specimens of Mr. Billings shall 
confirm his first observations, or show them to correspond with 
the last named genus. 

It is not probable, however, that materials for other genera, 
or for reference to existing genera, are yet exhausted, among 
the Terebratulida of the Upper Silurian and Devonian rocks. 
While engaged in these investigations, Dr. C. Rominger has 
kindly sent me a fossil from the Hamilton shales, of Thunder 
Bay, Michigan, in which the terebratuloid loop is distinctly visi- 
ble. The form of the shell is ovate, not very unlike Oryptonella, 
but more rotund, the lateral edges more incurved, and the space 

• Canadian Journal, May, 1861, p. 272. 
Am. Jour. 8ci.— Second Sbbizs, Vol. XXXV, No. 105.— Mat, 18CW. 
53 
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below the beak of the ventral valve not so great, nor the del- 
tidial plates so conspicuous as in species of that genus. On a 
critical examination of the interior, 
after cutting away the crystalline fill* 
ing of the shell nearly to the loop, I 
am unable to find any difference be- 
tween it and true Terebratula; and we 
have, so far as I know, for the first 
time the positive determination of this 
genus in our Devonian rocks. The 
position and proportions of the loop 
are shown in fig. 23, which is an out- 
line of the shell from the dorsal side, twice enlarged. Fig. 28a 
is an enlargement of the loop, showing the crural processes. 

At the same time, Dr. Rominger has also sent me specimens 
of Terebratula mebnica of Barrande, one of which he has pre- 
pared so as to show in a very satisfactory manner the loop in its 
entire extent. The specimens correspond with those I have 
received from M. de Verneuil under the same name, and therefore 
we must regard them as authentic. The external form of T 
mehnica is not unlike some of the less gibbous of CryptoneUa^ 



Figures 23 and 28a, Illustrations 
of Terebratoda Romingeri Win- 
cheil. 






Fig. 24. Dorsal side of T. mehnica, showing the crural processes directed down- 
wards. — Fig. 25. Ventral side of specimen, looking into the dorsal ralvea. — Fig. 
26. Profile riew of same, the figures twice enlarged. 

and is much less gibbous than the usual forms of WaJdJieimia. 
The lamellae are nearly parallel and near together, and the loop 
is extended four-fifths tne entire length of the shell, when it is 
recurved, and, turning back, extends two-thirds of the distance 
to the beak of the dorsal valve ; and the crural processes are 
farther from the base of the loop than is represented in the 
typical figures of Waldfieimia, and are opposite the extremity of 
the recurved loop. 

The above figures illustrate all that has been observed in this 
species. 

(To be continued.) 
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Art. XLIL — Scientific Correspondence. 

L Letter on Companion to Sirius, Stellar Spectra and the Spectroscope, 
from Lewis M. Ruthkrfurd, dated 175 Second Avenue, New York, 
March 31, 1863. 

Gentlemen : — 

1. Companion to Sirius. — The position and distance of the com- 
panion of Sirius has been measured at my observatory, this season, with 
the following results. Seventy-nine measures of position, in all, have 
been made, on six different nights, of which the mean epoch is March 
14,1663; the mean position obtained is 81° 21' 45". Thirty-eight 
measures of distance have been made, the mean result of which is 
9"*54. Last year, the position resulting from a mean of forty-eight 
measures, on 6ix nights, mean epoch March 28, was 84° 58' 46", while 
twenty-eight measures of distance gave 10"*09. From a comparison 
of these results, it appears that, while the change in distance, 0"'55, is 
so small that its existence cannot be asserted with confidence, a marked 
change of position has taken place, amounting to 3° 37', a quantity 
so decided that the motion may be taken as fully established : at 
this rate of motion, assuming it to be circular and in a plane perpen- 
dicular to the line of sight, the little star would complete a revolution' 
in about 100 years, or, f believe, twice as long as the period ascribed to 
the ex centric motions in declination of Sirius. I hoped to have been 
able to compare the direction and quantity of motion detected with the 
orbit attributed to the opaque body supposed to disturb the great star, 
but I have been unable to lay my hand upon the papers of Bessel and 
Peters upon this subject, in time for this letter. I still wonder that 
Clark's great little star has so long escaped detection ; it is a much less 
difficult object than Mimas, and never fails to show itself in my tele- 
scope on any moderately good night. I saw it distinctly in February, 
with a telescope of nine inches aperture and nine feet focus, made by 
Mr. Fitz, formerly owned by me, and now belonging to the Hon. Mr. 

'Letsom, British Consul at Montevideo. 

2. Stellar Spectra. — Since writing to you in December (p. 71, this 
volume), I have mounted my astronomical spectroscope in a more firm 
and convenient manner; I have added a prism, by means of which the 
spectrum from a spirit lamp is constantly present in the field of view, 
during the observation of a star : I find this a most useful check, and 
by means of this comparison I have established the existence in the 
spectrum of Arcturus of the lines D, E, b, and G, and, almost with cer- 
tainty, found that each line in the spectrum of the star has its counter- 
part in the solar spectra in. 

3. The Spectroscope.— I have employed the bad weather, this winter, 
in the construction of a large spectroscope, telescopes 20 inches focus 
and 1*6 aperture ; the prisms, of which I have so far used but six, are 
hollow cases of brass cast in one piece, with their faces carefully ground, 
upon which are cemented plates of glass, originally made for shades for 
artificial horizons, and consequently nearly plain and parallel; I say 
nearly, for I have yet to find one square inch of plain and parallel glass ; 
these prisms under certain conditions perform beautifully ; the obstacles 
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to fine performance are two-fold. 1st I find no specimen of bisulphid 
of carbon homogeneous in density : upon shaking or disturbing the posi- 
tion of the prism a violent agitation of the image occurs, and in exam- 
ining it without the eye-piece, after the mode adopted in detecting veins 
in an object-glass, the whole interior of the prism is seen full of waves 
and striae, presenting the appearance of alcohol and water not yet thor- 
oughly mixed ; this trouble is cured by time, from a quarter to a half 
hour being a sufficient rest 2d. The brass frame is so much more 
affected by temperature than the glass plates that any great variation is 
destructive of good definition. This is, I fancy, the cause of the distor- 
tion of surface observed by Prof. Rood, rather than the warping effect of 
the glue. I propose to cure the evil by constructing the frame of solid 
glass ; but, although it is a simple triangular block pierced with an ob- 
long hole, I have not yet found a glass-maker adventurous enough to 
undertake its construction. I shall persevere, however, for I prefer this 
remedy to the ingenious plan, adopted by Prof. Rood, of applying addi- 
tional plates of glass, the surfaces being separated by a thin film of fluid 
which will not communicate to the outer plate the distortions of the 
inner : the objections to this plan are that it is complex, the fluid is 
liable to exude or accumulate in greater thickness at the lower edge of 
the plates, and, above all, the difficulty of obtaining thin glass with true 
surfaces. 

S'he trouble mentioned by Mr. Rutherfurd is probably due to the 
coefficient of expansion of CS a , which renders it so sensitive to 
changes of temperature that simply handling the prisms will disturb 
the uniformity of density in the manner noticed by Mr. R. In a large 
spectroscope constructed by Mr. Alvan Clark of Cambridge or Prof 
Cooke, from the plans of the last-named gentleman, eight CS a prisms 
on iron frames are used, with Prof. Rood's plan of glass cover plates. 
These plates are polished with the greatest care, and give results quite 
satisfactory. Prof. Cooke has also succeeded in obtaining, from the 
New England Glass Works, glass triangular frames in one piece with an 
oval opening, from which Mr. Clark has prepared CS a prisms, holding 
nearly a pint of liquid, and exposing faces of about five inches length 
by three high ; two of these project a spectrum from Deleuil's elec- 
tric lantern with great intensity, fourteen feet long, in which the in- 
version of the D line by vapor of sodium (mentioned on p. 414 of this 
volume) is very effectively shown. — b. s., jr.] 

4. Analysis of the Sodium line D. — As I said above, my brass prisms 
under favorable conditions perform admirably ; with six of them I am 
confident that I have seen the line D composed of 
nine (see figure) ; this diagram is rude, not founded • i i | ^ 
upon measures, but merely a copy of a sketch made | I I I j 
when I first saw the lines ; the three on the right of o I I I ® 
Kirchhoff 's central line are not difficult, being readily 
seen with three prisms of 60°, of bisulphid and one of 45°, of glass (it not 
being possible to use four of 60° on account of the interference of 
the telescopes). Of the three in the left compartment, the central one 
is the most difficult, and all require the best adjustment and light. 1 

1 Since writing the above, I have entirely confirmed the correctness of this 
diagram, having at one time used eleven prisms. — a. April 17th. 
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The line B is resolved into fourteen fine and close lines, with a beau- 
tiful and symmetrical band of finely doubled lines stretching towards 
A ; I think it the most beautiful part of the spectrum. A broad band 
of fine and close lines adjoins A on the least refrangible side, some- 
what resembling the neighborhood of B, and I am confident that A 
itself is composed of fine lines. In the potash spectrum, I have found 
some peculiarities which I have not seen mentioned : beginning at the 
least refrangible endrwe have the first line A boldly double ; a little short 
of the place of the red lithium line is another pair not quite so wide as 
the first, which flash but for a moment ; close upon the green side of 
the soda line is a group of four lines, three quite strong and one faint ; 
further on in the green is another group of three lines, and finally the 
violet line is double, about as widely separated as A. I have not yet 
measured the places of these lines, but will send you the results when 
obtained. The orange strontium column is beautifully resolved into 
close and fine lines. I am very truly yours, 

Lewis M. Rutherfurd. 

IL On the origin of the nitrites, dec, in a letter to the Editors from Prot 
Geo. 0. Sohaeffek, dated Washington, D. C, March 18th, 1868. 

Gentlemen: In the last number of your Journal, p. 271, there is a 
letter from T. Sterry Hunt, F.R.S., on the theory of nitrification depend- 
ing upon the formation of nitrite of ammonia from water and atmospheric 
air. This letter requests, as " an important part of the history of this 
subject, and especially as an explanation of the theory of the reaction,* 1 
the reproduction, from the "L. E. and D. Philos. Magazine, for January, 
1863," of the " translation of a note On the nature of Nitrogen and the 
theory of Nitrification," read by Mr. H. " before the French Academy of 
Sciences, on the 15th of last September." 

Mr. Hunt also says, "My object is to claim for myself the new theory 
of nitrification, which Schonbein seeks to found upon his recent experi- 
ments, and which I published nearly two years since." 

As an humble worker in the cause of science, I would also ask permis- 
sion to contribute my mite to the history of this subject. 

In the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for the year 
1861, there is (p. 805) a Report on Nitrification presented to the Smith- 
sonian Institution in 1858 [1856] 1 by Dr. B. F. Craig, in which - the fol- 
lowing passage occurs : 

" Viewing the subject by the aid of such lights as science affords, the 
hypothesis which appears to be best in accordance with the facts known, 
concerning the combination of oxygen and nitrogen, is that propounded 
by Dr. G. 0. Schaeffer, which is based upon that general chemical action 
by which various bodies assume the elements of water in such a way at 
to produce salts of ammonia. This action takes place very commonly 

1 Since this letter was written, the following note has been furnished by Dr. 
Craig: 

M March 29th, 1868. 

" The date appended to my paper on Nitrification, which was published in the 
Smithsonian Report for 1861, is a misprint The real date on the manuscript is 
1866. I did not correct the proof, a circumstance which will account for the occur- 
rence of this and a few otheY typographical errors. B. F. OaAio." 
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with those substances which are produced from ammoniacal salts by the 
separation of the elements of water, and may be effected under the influ- 
ence either of acid or of alkalies, and sometimes by the action of water 
aloue at a high temperature. 

44 Nitrous oxyd (NO) will generate the nitrate of ammonia by the 
assumption of the elements of water; for, by the action on it of water 
and potash at an elevated temperature, ammonia is evolved and nitrate of 
potash formed, showing that there has been a production of nitrate of 
ammonia, and a subsequent decomposition of it by the potash. [There 
are numerous substances which are formed from salts of ammonia by the 
separation of the elements of water, and which will regenerate the salts 
by reassuming them. They are known to chemists as am ids, anhydrids 
or nitryls]. Supposing nitrogen to act in the same way, viz: to assimi- 
late four equivalents of water, it will form nitrite of ammonia, which, by 
a well known tendency of the nitrites, will pass into the condition of a 
nitrate. [The action consists in the assumption of the water by two 
equivalents, of the nitrous oxyd in one case, and of the nitrogen in the 
other. In the case of nitrous oxyd it may be represented thus N 2 2 -f- 
H 4 O i =NO f NH 4 ; and in the" case of nitrogen N 2 -fH 4 4 =:N0 4 
NH 4 J. If potash be present, the nitrite of potash will be produced by 
decomposition of the ammoniacal salt, and the ammonia set free may 
itself be nitrified. Without going into theoretical discussions, this hypo- 
thesis may be alluded to as one arrived at by legitimate analogies, and 
which it would be interesting and useful to test by experimental investi- 
gations." 

The foregoing passage is exactly copied from the Report, with the 
exception of obvious typographical errors and the incorporation of the 
foot-notes enclosed in brackets. 

As a further contribution to the history of the subject the following 
reference may be made : In the Proceedings of the American Associa- 
tion/or the Advancement of Science, Fourth Meeting, held at New Haven, 
Conn., August, 1850, there will be found on page 206 a paper headed 
" On a new test for nitrates. By Prof. G. C. Schaeffer of Center Coll., 
Ky., read with comments by T. S. Hunt, Canada Geological Commission." 
This notice contains in a few lines an erroneous statement of the test, and 
in several more lines a criticism upon it, to which are appended brief re- 
plies of Mr. Hunt and Prof. Silliraan, Jr., to this criticism. At page 403 
however, there is a copy of the paper as sent before the time of meeting, 
and for the recovery of which, and its insertion, the writer is indebted to 
the kindnes of Mr. Hunt. 

A few quotations from this paper must conclude this intrusion upon 
your patience. 

"JVet* test for the Nitrites and Nitrates, Ac. — Chemistry has hitherto 
furnished no distinctive test for the nitrites when presented in small 
quantities. From the supposed unfrequent occurrence of these salts, the 
want of such a test has never been felt. 

44 For several years, I have been engaged in a research which has led me 
to believe that the nitrites are of far more frequent occurrence than is 
eommonly supposed, and that they have been mistaken for nitrates, as 
the usual process, with pure sulphuric acid and protosulphate of iron, will 
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give the same reaction with both classes of salts." Among the difficulties 
encountered is named this one, "the nitrites are generally either de- 
stroyed or converted into nitrates with such readiness that it would be 
almost impossible to concentrate their solutions." After describing the 
care required in making this test, the following words are fonnd : " With 
these precautions, I have found this test astonishingly delicate, in fact 
ranking with those for iron, iodine, <fcc. Using fused nitre, I have de- 
tected the presence of 1 pt. in 617,000 pts. of water ; a bystander, wholly 
ignorant of the nature of the operation, pronouncing as to the color. Yet 
this salt contained about one-half its weight of undecomposed nitre." 

Next follows a description of the conversion of this test into one for 
the nitrates, after which this remark is made : "In estimating the deli- 
cacy of this process, I had used pure rain-water, but before completing 
the experiments I was obliged to be absent for several days; on my return, 
I soon found that the water from the same cistern contained so much of 
nitrates and nitrites that it could no longer be used." "The interval had 
been marked by the occurrence of frequent and severe thunder showers." 

It is very doubtful whether an earlier notice than this, of the presence 
of nitrites in rain-water, can be produced. 

In spite of its unfortunate position in the volume, it seems that the 
paper just quoted has been republished in this country, in England and 
on the continent, and, as the much valued Reports of the Smithsonian 
Institution are widely distributed, the verification of the quotations above 
cited can readily be made. 

It is a matter of regret that the want of time and the absence of docu- 
mentary evidence, soon to bs supplied, prevents, at present, the continu- 
ation of my contributions to the history of this subject as connected with 
chemical science ; since the result, it is believed, would show another and 
an earlier origin for these views than any which has yet been assigned 
to them. 



SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

I. PHYSICS. 

1. On the Fraunhofer lines visible in the Solar Spectrum. — Angstrom 
has communicated an interesting paper on Fraunhofer's lines, from which 
we shall extract a few notices relating to particular points not specially 
mentioned in the more recently published memoir of Kirchhoff. The 
author begins by referring to a previous memoir of his own, in which he 
had endeavored to show that a body in a state of glowing heat emits 
just the same kinds of light and heat which it absorbs under the same 
circumstances. The conclusions there arrived at were as follows. 

The electrical spectrum is composed of two superposed spectra, the 
one belonging to the metal of the electrodes, the other to the gas through 
which the spark passes, the two spectra being distinguishable by the dif- 
ference in appearance. Metallic compounds and metallic sulphids have 
in their luminous spectra the same lines as each of the bodies which 
the compound contains, and this affords a ready method of qualitative 
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Analysis. In the same paper, the author remarked that Fraunhoferis line* 
were an inversion of the bright lines in the electrical spectrum, and thai 
an explanation of the lines in the one system would probably furnish an 
explanation of those of the other, according to the principle laid down 
in that dissertation. In the present memoir, the author applies the gene- 
ral principle to the case of the sun's atmosphere, and distinctly states 
that* by determining coincidences between die dark lines in the sun's 
light and* the bright lines in the electric spectra of different metals, we 
can determine what metals exist in the solar envelope. As Angstrom's 
memoir was read before the Royal Academy of Science at Stockholm, 
Oct. 8, 1801, it appears that the priority of conception, at least, belongs 
to him, while Kirchhoff has the honor of being the first to demonstrate 
the truth by direct experiment Kirchhoff 's map of the spectrum ex- 
tends only from D to a little beyond F ; the following statements will 
therefore interest the chemist Between G and H there are fifteen strong 
iron lines, all having their counterparts in the solar spectrum. The two 
strongest of these lie at about one-fourth and three-fourths of the distance 
between H and G, and that nearest G is double and contains a calcium 
line. The third of the lines marked 6, reckoning towards F, is double, 
and belongs to both magnesium and iron. Calcium has three strong 
lines at the violet end of the spectrum, of which two correspond to the 
H lines, and the third in order forms with one of the iron lines the above- 
mentioned strong double line. Calcium has also six lines coinciding with 
lines of the G group, three between G and F, and groups of fine lines at 
£ and between £ and G. Aluminum exhibits two strong lines between 
the two H lines of the solar spectrum and corresponding to two dark 
lines. Between H and G aluminum probably forms a continuous spec- 
trum. The manganese spectrum exhibits a considerable number of lines. 
Between G and H two groups of manganese lines coincide with two 
similar groups of iron lines, and between G and F there are also thirteen 
manganese lines closely approaching those of iron, and certainly corres- 
ponding to dark lines in the solar spectrum. Strontium has two strong 
lines between H and G which appear to correspond to solar lines, but 
the strong blue strontium line between G and F has no corresponding 
line in the solar spectrum. The author assumes further that the line C 
belongs to hydrogen. An interesting discussion of the theory of ther- 
mometric heat concludes Angstrom's memoir, which, it must be remem- 
bered, although first published in English in July, 1862, in reality pre- 
ceded the important memoir of Kirchhoff. — Z., E. and D. Phil. Mag n 
xxiv, 1, July, 1862. w. g, 

2. On the violet flame of many Chloridi. — Gladstone has observed 
that the majority of the lines in A. Mitscherlich's diagram of the flame 
of chlorid of copper (given by Miller in 1845) are common to a large 
number of chloride if they are sufficiently heated. Thus, in the burning 
of old ship timber, which of course contains various alkaline and earthy 
chlorids, the light consists of three groups of lines, the first green and 
extending to 6, the second bluish green and blue on either side of F, 
the third violet from midway between F and G to a little beyond G. 
These bands may be resolved by the spectroscope into groups of lines 
which are identical with the lines of chlorid of copper, as shown by ac- 
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tual angular measurement The yellow sodium light is wanting. The 
chloride of copper, platinum, gold, mercury, nickel, cobalt, sine, iron, 
sodium, potassium, and barium, all exhibit the characteristic violet light 
when sufficiently heated. The explanation of these phenomena is not 
apparent in the present state of our knowledge. — L. and E. Phil. Mag., 
auriv, 417, December, 1802. w. o. 

3. On the Solar Spectrum. — Merz has communicated a few notes on 
the construction of the spectroscope and kindred subjects, which are 
worthy of attention. The author in the first place gives a resumi of the 
results of Fraunhofer with the spectra of fixed stars, and then quotes 
very briefly from a memoir of Prof. Donati of Florence, which we have 
not seen, and which describes the spectra of Sirius, Vegn, Procyon, Reg- 
ulus, Fomalhaut, Castor, Atair, Capra, Arcturus, Pollux, Aldebaran 9 
Rigel, and Antares. From these observations, it appears probable, ac- 
cording to Merz, that iron plays the chief part in the atmosphere of all 
these stars. The next notice refers to the use of very large prisms and 
telescopes for the observation of the spectrum. The author found that a 
flint glass prism of 60°, with a face 43 lines in breadth, placed in the 
corresponding section of a beam of parallel rays emerging from a con* 
denser with an aperture of 34 lines, resolved the line D into five lines. 
A prism with a face of 19 lines resolved D into three lines. When 
eleven prisms were used, with an angle of about 480°, D was resolved 
into seven lines. The author expects that great advantage will result 
from an increase in the size of the prisms and telescopes and proposes 
to experiment in that direction. — Pogg. Ann., cxvii, 654, Dec 1862. 

w. o. 
[Compare Prof. Rood's article on Merz's results, p. 356 this volume.— 
Eds.] • * 

4. A new Spectroscope. — Littrow has devised a new form of spectro- 
scope, in which only one telescope is necessary, and in which four prisma 
are made to give the same dispersion as eight with the old arrangement. 
In this instrument the bundle of rays which diverge from the slit are 
rendered parallel in the usual manner by an achromatic lens placed at 
the opposite end of the condensing telescope. The rays then traverse 
successively four or more flint glass prisms of 00°, then fall upon a mir- ' 
ror which reflects them back so that they again traverse the prisms and 
fall upon the lens of the condenser. This lens produces an image of the 
spectrum near the slit, where a prism is placed so as to throw the rays 
into a lateral ocular. The prisms are so connected that by turning a 
pinion the whole spectrum can be brought in succession into the field of 
view, each prism being constantly in the position of minimum deviation 
for each ray. The apparatus with four prisms costs in Vienna only 420 
francs, and gives, according to the inventor, many lines not seen in 
Kirchhoff's map. An apparatus involving a similar principle has also 
been described, though very obscurely, by Janssen. 1 The adjustment of 
the prisms in Li tt row's apparatus ought to be adopted in all spectroscopes 
in which more than one prism is employed. — Cosmos, xxi, 650. 

w. o. 
1 Comptes Rendus, June 23d, 1862. 

Am. Jour. 8oi.— Seoowd Series, Vol. XXXV, No. 106.— Mat, 1863. 
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5. On the Spectra of the Alkaline Metals, — Wolf and Diacoh have 
studied the spectra of the alkaline metals produced by very high tem- 
peratures, and have found that even the light of sodium is not mono- 
chromatic. The authors obtained their spectra by passing hydrogen 
through a slightly bent tube containing potassium, sodium, or a volatile 
chlorid, and heated to a convenient temperature. The hydrogen, on 
issuing from the tube, is mixed with oxygen and burned. Under these 
circumstances, many metallic chlorids give remarkably well defined and 
long-continuing spectra. Metallic sodium gives in this manner six well- 
defined lines between and F, upon a faintly colored ground, which, 
however, is not continuous, but exhibits two sudden variations in inten- 
sity. Potassium gives a magnificent spectrum, in which eleven lines — 
for the most part already noticed by Debray and Grandeau — are observed. 
Chlorid of lithium gives four brilliant and characteristic lines. Finally, 
the chlorids of copper and sine give very well defined spectra of great 
intensity. — Comptes Rend us, Iv, 334. w. o. 

6. Contributions to spectral analysis. — Bottger has published a few 
notices relating to the spectral analysis, from which we extract what is 
new. Selenium gives, according to Bsttger, between the yellow and the 
violet, a very large number of equidistant dark lines. Native selenid of 
mercury gives the same reaction. When coal-gas, before reaching a 
Bunsen's burner, is caused to pass through a wash-bottle containing a 
little chloroform, a flame is obtained which exhibits a beautiful green 
inner cone, the spectrum of which exhibits two dark blue lines at the 
extreme end of the violet, three very broad green lines between D and 6, 
and a broad blue line between F and G. Chlorid of bismuth produces 
a great number of bright lines in the red and blue, which, however, la%t 
but an iastant. Fluor spar gives, in addition to the calcium lines, a 
beautiful clear blue line, which, according to Bottger, is characteristic of 
fluorine. Bdttger found this line in all the varieties of flu or spar as well 
as in chemically pure fluorid of calcium, but not in cryolite or fluorid of 
potassium. The spectrum of cyanogen — long since observed by Draper 
i*— is of extraordinary beauty. — Journal fur Prakt. Chemic, lxxxv, 392. 

w, o. 

7. On the spectrum of Sodium. — Fizkau has made the very noteworthy 
observation that metallic sodium in a state of active combustion gives a 
continuous spectrum in which the line D appears as a dark line. Potas- 
sium and magnesium do not give continuous spectra under the same cir- 
cumstances, and Fizeau's observation at present stands entirely isolated, 
without even an attempt at explanation. — Comptes Rendus, liv. w. o. 

[Draper's experiments have shown that metals up to a white heat give 
continuous spectra. At a higher temperature each metal appears to give 
a discontinuous spectrum or one marked by brilliant lines with interven- 
ing dark spaces, as shown by Kirchhoff. Is it not possible that at a still 
higher temperature the spectra again become continuous, the tempera- 
tures at which this takes place being different for each substance f This 
theory explains the occurrence of more brilliant lines at very high than 
at lower temperatures, continuity being simply the limit finally reached. 
If we admit the correctness of this view, Fizeau's experiment may be 
explained very simply, since the intense light of the body of the flame 
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of burning sodium, which in itself gives a continuous spectrum, passing 
through the portion of the flame ignited at the edges in contact with the 
air and of lower temperature, or still more probably through vaporized 
metallic sodium which has escaped combustion, will reverse the brilliant 
line D, and thus give a dark line upon a continuous bright spectrum. 
If this explanation, upon further knowledge of the facts, should prove 
correct, it will not be necessary, with KirchhofF, to suppose that the solid 
body of the sun is ignited or luminous. For the temperature of the pho- 
tosphere may reasonably be supposed to be highest nearest the surface of 
the body of the sun, since there the condensation is greatest. Those 
layers or strata nearest the sun will then give continuous spectra, and 
the rays from there passing through the outer strata will give spectra 
containing Fraunhofer's lines, according to the principle laid down by 
Angstrftm, KirchhofF, and others. The temperature of burning sodium 
cannot be determined by calculation, so long as we are ignorant of the 
specific heat of the* oxyd NaO in the form of vapor. We may assume 
that this specific heat under a constant pressure is not more than one- 
half of that of water, and wo shall obtain the temperature of combus- 
tion by dividing the heat of combustion by the specific heat. According 
to Favre and Silbermann, we have for the heat of combustion the num- 
ber 3195, which, divided by 0*5, gives for the temperature of combustion 
6390° C, which is less than that of hydrogen (=8061° C.) burning also 
under a constant pressure. But if the specific heat of soda, NaO, in the 
form of vapor, be taken as one-fourth of that of water, we shall have 
for the temperature of combustion 12780° C. It appears by no means 
improbable that the actual temperature is even higher than this. — w. o.] 

8. On the indices of refraction of fluid homologous compounds. — 
Lakdolt has given a very interesting and valuable investigation of the 
coefficients and indices of refraction and dispersion of the acids of the 
homologous series C 2ll H 2fl 4 , of which formic acid is the first term. 
The author employed a Meyerstein's spectrometer, reading to 10 seconds 
of arc The liquids were enclosed in hollow prisms, the refracting angles 
of which were carefully measured after each cleaning and remounting. 
The source of light employed was a Geissler's hydrogen tube placed im- 
mediately in front of the slit of the spectrometer. The passage of the 
discharge of a Ruhmkorff's coil gave the three brilliant hydrogen lines 
a » ft Y* observed and described by Pliicker, and for which that physicist 
found the wave lengths A a== 6-53*3, ^=4*843, i~==4'339. The position 
of these lines is fixed by the wave lengths of Fraunhofer's lines, which 
are as follows : 

An. Ac. ^n. Ae. Af. Ao. Ah. 

6-878 6*564 5*888 5*260 4-843 4*291 3*928 
expressed in hundred-thousandths of a centimeter. The employment of 
the three hydrogen lines, a, 0, jr, permits the observations to be made at 
all times and with the greatest facility and accuracy. Landolt further 
determined the indices of each substance for a series of temperatures, 
selecting 20° C. as the normal temperature. The bulb of the thermome- 
ter was in each case plunged directly into the liquid ; the prism and 
liquid were heated to 30° C. and allowed to cool slowly, the observations 
being made from degree to degree. The method of measurement em- 
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ployed was that of least deviation. According to Cauchy, the connection 
between the wave length and corresponding index of refraction is ex- 
pressed by the equation 

.in which A is the coefficient of refraction, and B the coefficient of dis- 
persion. If the indices f* a and fij be determined by direct measurement 
for a given substance, we have the two equations 

a . B 
j* a =A+- 
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fiyz= 1-34050. 
From p* and fy and the wave lengths 

X a = 6-533 

X 7 = 4-339, 
we obtain for the constants A and B at 19° C. the values 

A =1-32386 

B = 03 1328. 
Calculating from these the value of jwp, we find pp= 1-33722, which 
agrees very closely with the actual measurement, 1-33723. For the line 
D the calculated index was 1*33200, the value found by direct measure- 
ment also 1*33290. The author gives the values of A and B for each 
substance at each temperature measured. With these values he also 
calculates the indices of refraction of each substance at the normal tem- 
perature of 20° C. for the seven Fraunhofer's lines B . . . H. The most 
interesting general results of Land o It's measurements, which begin with 
formic and end with oenanthylic acid, are as follows. The indices of re- 
fraction increase with the number of equivalents of carbon and hydrogen, 
but by no means uniformly. The indices for ail the acids increase in 
about the same degree as the wave lengths diminish. The curves for 
the different acids are not equidistant, but, excepting in the case of 
formic acid, are nearly parallel. The coefficient A also increases irregu- 
larly with the carbon and hydrogen. The diminution in A for 1° C. 
becomes less from acetic acid upward, but the differences are very small. 
The change in the case of formic acid is less than in any of the others. 
The coefficient B also increases with the increase of carbon and hydro- 
gen, except in the case of formic acid. Also the elongation of the 6pec- 
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tram, as measured by the difference tiy—f* a , increases with the degree of 
the acid in the series, excepting in the case of formic acid. The author 
promises a further discussion of the results of his measurements, as well 
as an examination of the indices of the homologous alcohols C 3 „H 2 „ +a 
+O a . — Pogg. Ann., cxviii, 353. w. o. 

II. CHEMISTRY. 

1. On the coloring matter 9 derived from aniline. — Dr. Horn anh has 
published an elegant investigation of the colors derived from anilin, 
which places the chemical nature of these substances in a clear point of 
view. Hofmnnn finds that the red coloring matter, produced by the 
action of the chlorids of carbon, tin, mercury, and other metals, and of 
certain oxydizing agents upon anilin, is an organic base which has the 
formula C 40 H 19 N 3 . This base he terms Rosanilin; in a pure state it 
is a perfectly colorless crystalline body, slightly soluble in water, and be- 
coming red on exposure to the air. It dissolves in alcohol with a dark 
red color. The change of color is not accompanied by a change of 
weight On distillation, the base yields anilin and a carbonaceous mass. 
The hydrate is C 40 H 19 N 3 , 2HO. The base is triacid, but forms three 
classes of salts : 

C 40 H 19 N 3 .HC1 

C 40 H 19 N 3 .2HC1 

C 40 H 19 N 3 .3HCl. 

The salts with one equivalent of acid are very stable ; they exhibit for 
the most part a green metallic lustre like the wings of cantharides. They 
are red by transmitted light, and their solutions have a magnificent red 
color. The salU with three equivalents of acids are yellowish-brown, 
both in the mass and in solution. The chlorids C 40 H 19 N 3 .HC1 and 
C 40 H 19 N 3 .3HC1 unite with bichlorid of platinum to form uncrystal- 
lized salts; the triacid chlorid loses acid on heating to 100° C, and be- 
comes indigo- blue, which Hofmann attributes to the formation of an un- 
stable intermediate chlorid. The author describes several crystallized 
salts of rosanilin; the acetate C 40 H l9 N 3 .C 4 H 4 4 is the most beauti- 
ful. The action of nascent hydrogen converts rosanilin into leucanilin, 
C 40 H 31 N 31 which is colorless and crystalline, and forms salts containing 
three equivalents of acid. Oxydizing agents convert leucanilin into ros- 
anilin, so that Hofmann compares the two bases to blue and white indigo. 
Hofmann has further examined a beautiful yellow coloring matter 
which is formed in the oxydation of anilin, and which he terms chrys- 
anilin. This base exists in large quantity in the resinous substance 
which accompanies rosanilin in ail the usual modes of preparation. The 
base in question appears to have been first prepared by Nicholson, and 
presents a fine yellow amorphous powder, which is scarcely soluble in 
water but very soluble in alcohol and ether. The formula of chrysanilin 
is C 40 H 1T N 3 , and it yields two classes of well crystallized salts, being 
mouacid and biacid. The most remarkable property of this base is the 
formation of a nitrate so insoluble that chrysanilin is the best known 
reagent for nitric acid. One gramme of nitrate of potash in one litre of 
water immediately gives a crystalline precipitate with a solution of chrys- 
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Should an insoluble, heavy, gray residue remain on treating with acid, 
it must be collected and its weight deducted from that of the borate of 
magnesia. It is platinum. 

The subjoined example illustrates the method and demonstrates that 
alkali-chlorids in large excess have no serious influence on its accuracy. 
0*764 grm. of puro borax, containing 0*280 giro, of boric acid were 
dissolved with 2 grm. of chlorid of sodium and 3 2 grm. of crystallized 
chlorid of ammonium-magnesium were added. 

First residue = 05720 ) . . , , . . -, A natih 
contained magnesia = 03053 f contained bonc ■"* = °" 2667 **• 

8econd residue = 0*1040 [ tt u u _ *0003 « 
contained magnesia = 0*0947 J 

Third residue =0*0645) u u u = . 0020 « 

contained magnesia = 0*0625 J 

Total, 0*2780 

Other determinations gave results of equal accuracy. From insoluble 
compounds the boric acid is obtained in solution by fusing with thrice 
their weight of carbonate of soda and exhausting the mass with water. 
In case of silicates the alkaline solution is digested with chlorid of am- 
monium to precipitate silica. 

When one operates with a fluo-borate the solution of the carbonate of 
soda fusion is digested with sal-ammoniac to decompose a good share hut 
not all the soda-carbonate, and thereupon is precipitated with a neutral 
or ammoniacal solution of chlorid of calcium. The precipitate of Ca Fl 
and CaO CO fl is washed, — a matter easily accomplished — dried, gently 
ignited, treated with acetic acid, evaporated to dryness and the pure 
Ca Fl collected, washed and weighed. The filtrate, after removing lime 
by carbonate and a few drops of oxalate of ammonia, may be treated as 
before described for the estimation of boric acid. From a mixture of 
2*420 grm. of fluor-spar with 0*382 grm. of borax containing 0*190 
grm. of fluorine and 0*140 grm. of boric acid, were obtained by this 
process (except that no fusion was made), 0*1883 grm. of fluorine and 
01 362 grm. of boric acid. In the analysis of borofluorid of potassium 
a loss of fluorine equal to 1*5 to 1*8 per cent occurred which Marignac 
thinks might have been avoided by employing a caustic alkali in the 
fusion. 8. w. j. 

Photography. — 

3. Collodion. — We translate from La Moniteur de la Photograph** 
for February 1 5th, 1863, the following letter addressed to the editor by 
A. Jkanrenaud. Mr. Jeanrenaud is a well-known skillful amateur pho- 
tographer. 

" Mr. Editor : — If you and several other gentlemen had not requested 
of me the formula for the collodion I use, I should perhaps never have 
determined to publish it. In general, each photographer has his own 
special processes, so that it may be said that there are as many formulas 
for collodion as there are operators ; but, since you judge, from the 
results I have obtained, that it will be useful to make my formula 
known to your readers, I do it with the more pleasure, as I hope 
tat those who shall take the pains to try it will have no reason to 
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regret it. This formula is less empirical than it seems, for it is the re- 
sult of a long series of researches and trials, concerning which it would 
be useless to dilate. Such as it is, it is good, and has given me for 
several years very constant results ; and, I may add, that unlike other 
collodions, time has upon it no other influence than to improve it, 
which has determined me always to have a supply a year old on hand. 

. Formula. 

For one litre of collodion, =s 85£ fluid ounces. 
Ether at 62°, 800 grammes, 284 " 

AlcohoUt 40°, 250 » 88 " 

Very soluble gun cotton, 8 " 123 grains. 

Iodid of cadmium, 9 " 189 " 

Upon complete, solution twenty-five drops of pure bromine are added. 
The color becomes very intense, for there is some iodine set free, and a 
consequent formation of bromid of cadmium. From this litre I extract 
100 grammes — one tenth part of the whole quantity — which I place in 
a separate flask. Into this 100 grammes are dropped twelve or thirteen 
drops of highly concentrated liquid ammonia. A very thick golden- 
yellow precipitate is formed, so thick that it will not mingle with the 
supernatant liquid even by vigorously shaking the flask. It is not easy 
to define with chemical exactness the constitution of this precipitate; 
but what is certain is, that it suffices to add to it a few drops of crys- 
tallizable acetic acid to dissolve it and render the collodion perfectly 
limpid. This last operation with acetic acid is somewhat uncertain, as 
the quantity varies according to the quality of the alcohol and ammo- 
nia used. I now pour back into the first flask the 100 grammes upon 
which I have just operated, and let the whole stand for fifteen days 
before using it. During this time the collodion, however red it may 
be, changes gradually until it attains at last a pale straw-color, which 
tint it ought to keep. If the collodion is found to be insufficiently 
iodized (although the proportions above given ought to be quite suffi- 
cient), I ought to say that it would not be proper to add the iodid of 
cadmium directly, or the collodion will become cloudy and cannot be 
cleared by filtration. It is necessary to dissolve the iodid first in a 
small quantity of collodion separately, and mix afterwards. In con- 
clusion, the collodion contains iodids, bromids and acetates. It may 
happen, and it does happen in fact, that it forms in the negative bath 
small crystals of acetate of silver; I have never had any reason to com- 
plain of this, on the contrary I think it is to the reaction which pro- 
daces them that we must attribute the good qualities of this collodion." 

E. E. 

III. METALLURGY. 

1. Thallium in furnace product* ; by W. T. Roepper, (communicated 
in a letter to Prof. Geo. J. Brush). — In examining before the spectroscope 
some of the dust deposited by the tunnel-head flame on the boilers of the 
Bethlehem Iron Works, a sharp, bright green line flashed up midway be- 
tween the green calcium and Ba a line, which, judging from Crookes' 
description, appeared to be the thallium line, a conjecture which Prof. 
Brush verified by comparison with some of Lamy T s chlorid of thallium. 
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The line appeared at 90° on the scale of the instrument, sodium being 
at 60° and the red and violet potassium lines respectively at 7° and 
226°. la addition to the above lines, the spectra of sodium, potas- 
sium, lithium and calcium are distinctly displayed by this dust. Thal- 
lium and the alkalies seem to exist in the dust, at least in part, as sul- 
phates, which can be extracted by water. Similar dust from one of the 
other furnaces along the Lehigh gave the same results; hence it is not 
unlikely that thallium is a common product of the anthracite furnaces, 
and is perhaps derived from the pyrites accompanying the coal, though 
Crookes found the non-cupriferous pyrites to be almost free from this 
element 1 

It is only the dust which remains lying on the boilers, or is deposited 
on the iron doors or shutters of the boiler-chamber, which gives the thal- 
lium reaction, while that which has fallen to the floor does not show it 
The reason probably is, that it is volatilized by the higher heat of the 
flame, and escapes through the chimney as soon as it is removed from 
the comparatively lower temperature of the steam and the outer doors, 
which seem to act as condensers. I have not been able to detect it in 
the ashes of anthracite from a common stove, while they beautifully dis- 
play the sodium, potassium and lithium lines. 

Bethlehem, Pa^ April 8, 1868. 

2. Bessemer 1 s process for the production of Iron and <S>tee/.— -This 
method for converting the purer varieties of pig-iron into steel and bar* 
iron is constantly increasing in favor among European ironmasters. 

In a recent communication to the "BergyeUt? Prof. Tuwner states 
that thousands of cwt of Bessemer-steel and iron are now annually 
produced in England and Sweden ; that Bessemer-steel is already an ar- 
ticle of commerce in Germany ; and that large works are also being 
erected for the employment of this method in France. 

Whenever the proper raw-material is used, Bessemer's process gives 
steel which in all respects is fully equal to the best varieties of cast-steel ; 
and iron of as good quality as the best forge-iron. The loss in converting 
pig-iron into steel, by this method, is 12 to 15 pr. ct, and in making bar- 
iron 18 to 22 pr. ct Iu 5 to 10 minutes, 16 to 20 cwt of fluid pig-iron 
are converted into steel or bar-iron with scarcely any cost for fuel, and 
without hand labor. The pressure of blast used is from £ to 1£ atmo- 
spheres, and the amount is 800 to 1200 cubic feet of cold air of the 
ordinary atmospheric density. 

Only good charcoal-iron is adapted for conversion by this method, and 
the reason of the failure of the earlier experiments was the employment 
of improper and inferior raw- material. Swedish pig-iron is now always 
used in England for the production of the best sorts of steel and iron. 
In some of the new iron works attempts have been made to improve the 
quality of English pig-iron which has been carried to the poiut of con- 
version, by adding to it melted Swedish pig-iron ; manganese compounds 
have also been used for the same purpose. But the separation of the 

1 Mr. Crookes has recently announced that he has found thallium in compara- 
tively large quantities in the deposit from the flues of Mr. Spence's pyrites burners 
at Manchester.— Chem, Nevas, vii, 150. — o. t. b. 

Am. Jour. Sol— Sboond Sskies, Vol. XXXV, No. 105.— Mat, 1868. 
54 
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deleterious substances associated with carbon in pig-iron still remains an 
unsolved problem. For the success of this method, a good quality of pig- 
iron is therefore indispensable, and further a high temperature ; this last 
is attained by converting large quantities of iron in a single operation. 
In Sweden 15 cwt. for a charge is the minimum quantity used, and if 
60 to 100 cwt. be employed the result would be still more favorable. 
In converting large quantities at one operation, the cost is proportionally 
diminished, and the product may also be made more uniform. 

One great advantage of Bessemer's process is that so much larger 
quantities of material can be operated upon at one charge than in the 
ordinary methods of refining, and this quantity is not restricted within 
narrow limits as in puddling and hearth refining. For the production of 
the proper temperature, the relative amount of blast to the pig-iron 
operated upon should be carefully regulated. If too little, the process 
goes on slowly, and much heat is lost by radiation ; on the other hand, if 
too much blast is used, there is also a loss from the heat carried off by 
the air which is forced through the iron before it has effected the desired 
decomposition. The pressure of the blast must, at all events, be greater 
than that of the column of iron in the furnace, in order that the bath of 
molten iron shall be thoroughly penetrated and the whole melted mass 
set in violent agitation. In Sweden the pressure of half an atmosphere 
has in most cases been found sufficient, while in England a pressure equal 
to l£ atmospheres has been used. 

Tunner places particular emphasis on the employment of a high pres- 
sure with hot blast. He says that if the blast were to be heated to 
200-300° C, or perhaps even to 500-600° C, the conversion would un- 
questionably proceed with great regularity and completeness, and the dif- 
ficulties in the manufacture of soft bar-iron and steel would be overcome. 
Further, it is to be borne in mind, that, in order to produce a given va- 
riety of steel or iron, the process of conversion must be interrupted when- 
ever the refining has reached the desired point ; this last is determined 
by observing the character of the gases and sparks which escape from 
the furnace, very much as is the case in hearth refining : practice is of 
course required to be able to determine this point with accuracy. The 
fracture of the metal serves as a control in sorting the different qualities. 
The cost for furnace repairs is much less than was at first anticipated, but 
the waste product in conversion (equal to 20-80 pr. ct when the iron is 
made into bars) demands consideration, especially as no use has yet been 
found for this more or less impure product If, however, we take into 
consideration the length of time that has been necessary to bring the 
puddling process to its present perfection, while on the other hand Besse- 
mer's process has accomplished so much in so short a time, we have every 
reason to hope that the day is not far distant when the still remaining 
difficulties in this process will be reduced to a minimum. — PolyUck- 
nisches Journal, clxvi, 447. [A wide field is open for the application of 
Bessemer's process in this country, where pure iron ores, fully equal in 
quality to those of Sweden and Norway, occur in such abundance. — 
G. J. b.] 
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IV. AGBIOULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

1. Atmospheric Nitrite of Ammonia and its Origin. — E. Bohlig de- 
scribes (Ann. der Ch. u. Ph., cxxv, 21-33) the results of long study 
of this subject, made at the same time as, but independently of, the 
investigations of Bottger and SchSnbein. 

Barrel found in the rain water collected at the Paris Observatory, 
during the year ending June, 1852, an average of 151*81 grms. of nitric 
acid and 41*82 grms. of ammonia per cubic metre. These results have 
not been received with confidence on account of the deficiencies of the 
methods at BarraTs disposal for the estimation of nitric acid. Bous- 
singault, Bincau, Lawes <fe Gilbert, and Way found, on the contrary, in 
all atmospheric waters an excess of ammonia above that required to 
form nitrate with the nitric acid present, and hence it has been assumed 
that there exist both nitrate and bicarbonate of ammonia in the atmo- 
sphere. Bohlig gives as the result of his researches : 1st, that " normal 
atmospheric air and normal rain-water never contain bicarbonate of 
ammonia, but do contain nitrite of ammonia." 2d. " The nitrite of am- 
monia originates wherever ozone comes in contact with nitrogen, as well 
as in all cases of combustion in free air." The experiments on which 
the first of these conclusions is based are purely qualitative in character* 
According to Bohlig the most sensitive reagent for free ammonia and 
carbonate of ammonia is chlorid of mercury — a solution containing but 
ihttjWtt °f ammonia giving with this 6alt a perceptible white turbidity. 
If 40 cc. of water exempt from ammonia (such is the water of many 
springs, but distilled water rarely,) is mixed with 5 drops of a solution of 
corrosive sublimate (1 of salt to 30 of water) and the same quantity of 
a solution of the purest carbonate of potash (1 of salt to 50 of water), the 
whole remains perfectly clear for days together in closed vessels. If the 
solutions are much more concentrated, oxyd of mercury will separate. 
If water containing ammonia in combination with the stronger acids be 
tested with corrosive sublimate and carbonate of potash, the same reac- 
tion — turbidity «from separation of amido-mercnric chlorid — takes place 
as happens with carbonate of ammonia and sublimate alone, double de- 
composition occurring between the ammonia salt and carbonate of 
potash. 

Bohlig found, testing the water of each considerable rain for a year, 
that in no case was any turbidity produced by sublimate alone, while 
sublimate and carbonate of potash together in all cases gave a tur- 
bidity or even a precipitate. Contrary to the statements of the text- 
bttks, Bohlig also found that the first portions of the distillate from 
rain water were exempt from ammonia. Bohlig thus concludes that the 
ammonia or carbonate of ammonia found in any case in distilling rain 
water must have come from admixture of carbonate of lime with the 
water. 

In opposition to these results we have the statement of Boussingault 
that the water of fogs, in most cases, has a distinct and in some a strong 
alkaline reaction, (Agronomie, ii, 227-8.) Besides it is not easy to 
understand how the methods employed by Boussingault and Way in the 
determination of nitric acid should not really have given. the amount 
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of nitrous acid (calculated as nitric acid). The former first added 
carbonate of potash to a litre of the water, then slowly evaporated to a 
few cubic centimeters and finally estimated the oxydizing effect of the 
supposed nitric acid by indigo, in connection with strong chlorhydric 
acid. (Agronomie, ii, 299). Way made a pint of the water alkaline with 
lime, and boiled it down in a long-necked flask to a small bulk, filtered 
from carbonate of lime, and evaporated in another flask to dryness at a 
final heat of 350° F. This residue was acted upon by iodid of silver 
and chlorhydric acid, and the liberated iodine was measured by sul- 
phurous acid. (Jour. Bog. Ag. Soc. of England, 1856, xvii, 157.) 

Bohlig, in the paper under notice, says, that rain water or a solution of 
nitrite of ammonia may be boiled a short time, and evaporated to one- 
third at a gentler heat, without loss of nitrite. The nitrites of lime 
and potash, in presence of excess of base, are supposed, on all hands, to 
be fixed at ordinary temperatures. We should expect then that a water 
containing nitrite of ammonia, when evaporated with carbonate of potash 
or lime water, would lose carbonate of ammonia, or free ammonia, while 
the nitrous acid would be completely retained in the residue. 

According to Bohlig, nitrite of ammonia in dilute solution, though 
suffering no chemical change by concentrating to a certain degree, is 
completely decomposed by further evaporation at or near 212° F. On 
the other hand, nitrate of ammonia may be boiled to dryness without 
loss. As, now, rain water always acquires a blue color after a longer or 
shorter time with acidulated iodid of potassium -starch-paste, while the 
residue of its evaporation to dryness does not give this reaction, Bohlig 
concludes that nitrite of ammonia is, while nitrate of ammonia is not, a 
normal ingredient of atmospheric waters. 

From this result, it was warrantable to infer that the atmosphere itself 
contains no nitrate but only nitrite of ammonia. To examine the atmo- 
sphere more directly, Bohlig passed 20 cubic feet of air slowly through 
a small quantity of pure water. By the above mentioned tests he found 
no carbonate but some more fixed salt of ammonia, though he could 
not obtain any reaction for its acid. In imitation of rain, he now caused 
pure water to fall in a very slender stream upon a long slip of purified 
paper which hung in the free air and conveyed the water drop by drop 
into a capsule placed beneath. The water which had thus exposed an 
enormous surface to the atmosphere contained both ammonia and 
nitrous acid in such quantity as readily admitted of detection, and the 
results of numerous trials in this way made in various conditions of the 
atmosphere, when the sky was clear and when cloudy, after thunder 
storms and after long gentle rains, were always qualitatively the same. 

Bohlig does not admit that nitrite of ammonia is formed by the 
direct union of nitrogen and water in the act of evaporation, as Schon- 
bcin believes ; but is of the opinion that this compound is simply col- 
lected by water from the atmosphere, where it previously existed. 

This explanation he conceives to account for the following fact, viz : 
when spring water that is free from ammonia salts is distilled, the first 
portions that pass over always render very slightly turbid the mixture of 
mercuric chforid and carbonate of potash. When the distillation becomes 
rapid, this reaction disappears, but recurs again if the fire be slackened 
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and then again urged. Here, the air, that occupies the helm of the 
tt'Il, yields, according to Bohlig, its nitrite of ammonia to the condens- 
ing vapors. 

Our author says further that the statement of Schonbein, that water 
and nitrogen unite directly to form nitrite of ammonia, appears doubtful, 
because the evaporation-experiments of the latter were made with un- 
limited quantities of air, and no account was taken of the pre$xistence 
in it of the nitrite. But the nitrite always occurs in the atmosphere, 
though in proportions that vary extraordinarily with meteorological 
conditions. 

In the experiment just described, with the slip of paper, Bohlig often 
observed that the water evaporated to less than one-sixth its original bulk 
before giving any reaction for nitrous acid. This happened, for exam- 
ple, after a protracted rain. At other times, when the weather was fine, 
the water gave the reaction of nitrous acid after once flowing over the 
paper, even when its quantity was scarcely diminished by evaporation. 
Schdnbein often failed to obtain nitrite, in his own experiments. 

Fuither trials which militate Against Schonbein's theory are the fol- 
lowing : 60 cc. of pure water were distilled in a rapid stream of air 
(more than three cubic feet) made free from nitrite of ammonia by pass- 
ing through oil of vitriol and a long potash tube. The temperature 
rose from 12° to 100° C. After cooling, the distillate gave no reaction 
either for ammonia or nitrous acid. This experiment was repeated in 
the same manner, save that a less quantity of unwashed air was passed 
through it. Both the distillate and the residue in the retort gave roost 
decided reactions for an ammonia salt, though nitrous acid was not 
detectable, from the inferior delicacy of the iodine starch test. 

Five grms. of carbonate of potash, free from nitrons acid and ammo- 
nia, were allowed to deliquesce in the air. The liquid thus obtained gave 
very evident reactions for nitrite of ammonia. From this experiment 
we might conclude, using Schonbein's logic, that water in the act of 
condensation in presence of nitrogen unites with the latter. 

Bohlig describes another highly interesting experiment Hydrogen, 
illuminating gas, and alcohol, respectively, were burned in a tall bell-glass 
connected by its tubulure with several Woulfe's bottles containing pure 
water, and finally with an aspirator. The combustible was thus consumed 
in a stream of common air. After several grammes of alcohol (or 
corresponding quantities of the gases mentioned) were burned, the 
water of the absorbing vessels was perceptibly acid in its reaction, and 
with the iodid-of-potassiura-starch test struck at once a deep-blue color. 
Ammonia was present only in minute traces, most perceptibly in the 
water which condensed on the sides of the bell and collected in a capsule 
placed underneath. This result indicates that the small amount of 
nitrite of ammonia found in the acid liquid was not produced in the 
experiment by union of water-vapor and nitrogen, but was simply con* 
densed from the atmosphere. 

Bohlig promises further researches, in which the air that feeds the 
flame shall be first purified from nitrite of ammonia. 

It is plain that this whole subject requires thorough experimental 
revision. The facts now in our possession are certainly not sufficient to 
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warrant the assumption that nitrite of ammonia is formed from nitrogen 
and water ; while at the same time some of Schonbein's experiments are 
scarcely explainable on any other hypothesis. s. w. j. 

2. Tfu Nitrogen Question* — Liebig, 1 Nickles,* and others regard the 
theory of Schonbein with enthusiastic favor, since in their view it re- 
lieves the " nitrogen question " of agricultural chemistry of all embar- 
rassment, and demonstrates that the atmosphere is to plants a source 
as abundant as unfailing of combined or assimilable nitrogen. 

We must emphatically dissent from any such conclusion, for two rea- 
sons: 1st. It is not proved that there is in the atmosphere more assimi- 
lable nitrogen than corresponds to what has already been determined, 
in a manner that we must at present regard as entirely trustworthy, by 
Way and Boussingault Lawes and Gilbert, at Rothamstcad, England, 
collected all the waters of rain, snow, dew and fog that could be gath- 
ered during the years 1855-6. Way analyzed these waters, and found 
in them, for 1855, 7*11 lbs. of ammonia and 2*98 lbs. of nitric (nitrous?) 
acid, for 1856, 9*53 lbe. of ammonia and 2*80 lbs. nitric acid — amounts 
corresponding to 6*63 and 8 31 lbs. of nitrogen, respectively, for an acre 
of surface. 2d. It is not proved that any nitrogen is made assimilable- 
converted into nitrite — by the act of evaporation. Until solid facts have 
been accumulated to a considerable extent, especially until quantitative 
investigations really demonstrate that combined nitrogen is much more 
abundant than appears from the researches of Way and Boussingault, 
we are not warranted in making such positive deductions from the re- 
sults of Schonbein, interesting and valuable as they are. s. w. j. 

V. MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

1. On the composition of Columbite. — H. Rose considers this mineral 
to be essentially a compound of hypocolumbic acid with protoxyd of 
iron and manganese. It is, however, difficult to deduce a rational com- 
position from many of the analyses of the columbite from Bodenmais 
and Connecticut. The specimens from these localities vary exceedingly 
in their densities, their powder varies in color, and by careful observation 
it can be seen that they are more or less decomposed. The crystals are 
not unfrequently traversed by rifls and seams, and, on being broken, the 
fractured surfaces are often found coated with a thin layer of impure 
hypocolumbic acid, which last can be easily separated from the mineral. 
It would appear that columbite is partially decomposed by the action of 
water and the atmosphere, and that a portion of the iron and manganese 
is removed as carbonate; another portion of the iron is converted into 
the magnetic oxyd, which gives the pulverized mineral a black color, 
while the color of the powder of the undecomposed mineral is cherry- 
red. The specimens having the highest specific gravity are those which 
are the most decomposed. The specimens of columbite from Greenland 
and from the Ilmen Mountains retain their original properties : they have 
a lower density than the specimens from Bodenmais and Connecticut, 
and their density is always constant; their powder is cherry-red, never 
black. It is only from the analysis of these unaltered specimens that we 
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can arrive at a correct interpretation of the true composition of this 
mineral » 

Nine analyses of the columbite from Bodenmais have been made in 
Rose's laboratory by Rose, Afdeef, Jacobson, Chandler, Warren and 
Finkener. The specimens examined showed the different densities 6-39, 
6-078, 5-976, 5*971, 5-860, 5-701, and 6698. Those with the highest 
densities had a black powder, while in the lighter specimens the powder 
was more of a chocolate-brown or cherry-red color. The oxygen ratios 
between the bases and the hypocolumbic acid in the analyses were: 
1 : 4-07, 1 : 3-95, 1 : 3-7, 1 : 8-87, 1 : 3-56, 1 : 358, 1 : 3-4, 1 : 8-84, and 
1:8-16. 

The specimens of columbite from Connecticut showed less alteration 
than those from Bodenmais. Among them, however, were some speci- 
mens with a high specific gravity and having a black powder. Four 
analyses by Rose, Schlieper, Chandler and Oesten, on specimens having 
the densities 6*048, 5*583, 5*708, 5*483, showed the same peculiarities 
in regard to streak and powder as observed in the Bodenmais mineral. 
The oxygen ratios were 1 : 3-63, 1 : 3*48, 1 : 3-13 and 1 : 3*1. The speci- 
mens which contained the largest amount of hypocolumbic acid had the 
highest density, and had also a black powder. 

Rose observes that the columbite occurring in the Greenland cryolite 
is unquestionably the purest yet found. The crystals have suffered no 
decomposition, and all the specimens have therefore the same specific 
gravity. Selected fragments gave this density as 5*374 to 5*376, in 
powder 5*4 ; the powder had a light cherry-red color. Two analyses by 
Oesten, and one by Finkener gave the oxygen ratio of bases to acid as 
1 : 3-08, 1 : 314 and 1 : 3-11. The columbite from the Ilmen Mts. is 
also extremely pure. Different specimens have the same specific gravity, 
G.=5-461 — 5*447. An analysis of this columbite by Oesten shows it 
to contain a small amount of oxyd of uranium ; this is not found in co- 
lumbite from other localities. The Ural columbite does not contain any 
yttria or magnesia, as was formerly supposed. The relation of the oxy- 
gen of the bases to the acid is as 1 : 3*06. 

From these analyses, Rose concludes that in the purer varieties of co- 
lumbite — those which have suffered no alteration or decomposition — the 
oxygen of the hypocolumbic acid is three times that of the oxygen of 
the protoxyd of iron and manganese, that is, the relation of oxygen of 
the acid to that of the bases is as 3 : 1. An analogous relation exists in 
wolfram, the ratio between the tungstic acid and the bases being 3:1, 
and the bases also consist of protoxyd of iron and manganese.---i/bttr. 
prakt. Chem., lxxxv, 438. o. J. b. 

2. Ki*chtimite, a new mineral. — T. Korovaeff describes, under the 
name Kischtim-Parisit, a new mineral from the gold-washings of the 
Borsowka river in the district of Kischtim in the Ural Mountains {Jour, 
prakt. Chem. y lxxxv, 442). The mineral was not crystallized ; color dark 
brownish-yellow, streak much lighter; fracture sub-conchoidaJ ; lustre 
between greasy and vitreous; friable, and in small pieces transparent. 
G.=4*784. B.B., at a moderate temperature loses its lustre, becomes of 
a dull, opaoue, opaline yellow color ; at a high temperature it glows, and 
on cooling has a high lustre, and a brick-red color. In the closed tube 
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gives off water and becomes darker colored. Soluble in the fluxes : with 
borax in the outer flame gives a yellow glass, in the inner flame faint 
yellow, which on cooling becomes colorless ; with salt of phosphorus gives 
the same reaction.*, except that both beads are colorless on cooling. 
The powder moistened with sulphuric acid gives off fluohydric acid. 
Dissolved in chlorhydric acid, with the evolution of carbonic acid, and 
traces of chlorine. The acid solution gave no precipitate with sulphy- 
dric acid gas; in the neutral solution sulphid of ammonium gave a color- 
less voluminous precipitate, insoluble in caustic potash, but soluble in 
excess of carbonate of ammonia, thus indicating the presence of the oxyds 
of the cerium metals. The filtrate from the sulphid of ammonium pre- 
cipitate left no residue on evaporation and ignition, showing the absence 
of alkalies and alkaline earths. Three analyses gave : 
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From this, Eorovaeff deduces the formula 6LaC+(€e+Ce s FI 3 +2&) or 
8LaC+Ce a (Fl,0) 3 +A, which on caiculatiou equals 6 17-28, fi 240, La 87-67, 
Ce 25-28, Fl 7-62, O 9 60=10000. 

In physical characters, except crystallization, the mineral very closely 
approaches the parisite from Musso, described and analyzed by Bunten. 
The Kischtim mineral, however, contains do lime, and on treatment 
with chlorhydric acid evolves chlorine, indicating the presence of sesqui- 
oxyd of cerium. Its specific gravity also differs materially from parisite, 
the latter being 4*36, while the Kischtim mineral is 4*784. We suggest 
the name Kischtimite as preferable to the double name Kischtim-Parisit 
for this new species. o. j. b. 

8. Catalogue of the Miocene Shells of the Atlantic Slope ; by. T. A. 
Conrad. — In the last number of the Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia (Dec, 1862, pp. 559-582), Mr. Con- 
rad has given us a Catalogue which must prove an invaluable assistance, 
not only to palaeontologists but to those students of recent zoology who 
make the shells of our coast a subject of study. The notices of our 
Miocene shells previously published, particularly those of Mr. Conrad 
himself, are so numerous and scattered, that to collect and index them, 
— a necessary preliminary to their investigation, — would be by far too 
extended a work for every one interested therein to undertake for him- 
self. It is a subject for congratulation that this work is now done for 
all, by one so competent and so well acquainted with our Tertiary Fau- 
nae as the distinguished author of the " Catalogue." 

Mr. Conrad states that the Miocene of our Atlantic slope extends 
from New Jersey to South Carolina, and he includes in it the so-called 
" Pliocene " of the latter State. The newer Pliocene or Pleistocene of 
the coast rests immediately upon the Miocene, and there is no inter- 
mingling of extinct forms between these two formations. About 580 
species of shells are found in the Miocene, the proportion of Conchifera 
to Gasteropods being 1 : 1*14. Mr. C. thinks that the proportion of 
recent species generally acknowledged to occur in this formation should 
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be greatly reduced, and he rejects from the list no less than 18 which 
were formerly supposed to be identical with recent forms. He even 
donbts whether any of them are identical ; those that possibly are so 
being only 80 in number, most of which he has not as yet had an op* 
portunity of comparing with their recent analogues or co-species. The 
Natica heros and N. duplicate of our coast have fossil analogues so. 
closely resembling them that he can find no essential difference between 
them. We would suggest that, in making these comparisons, specimens 
from the intermediate Pleistocene deposits should also be examined. If 
a few of the denizens of that ancient Miocene sea have really survived to 
the present epoch, we might expect them to have undergone some slight 
change during so great a lapse of time. A comparison with those ex* 
amples which lived at an intermediate epoch would go far toward set- 
tling this question. 

A few words on the nomenclature employed by Mr. Conrad will not be 
out of place here. He has followed the authors of " The Genera of 
Recent Mollusca" in restoring the " generic" names of Klein, and giving 
them the preference over the more recent, but well established names 
of authors whose works were, until very lately, universally accepted* 
Against this we must enter our protest. The generic nomenclature of 
the Mollusca is in a state of extreme confusion, and unless we can find 
some principle to guide us in selection among the older names of these 
groups of species, we can never reach a firm basis. The true principle 
seems to be sufficiently plain, and has, with few exceptions, been gene- 
rally followed. 

The system of nomenclature proposed by Linnaeus, the convenience of 
which has been proved by an hundred yean of usage, has become the 
latCy and it follows that no names should be adopted as generic which 
were not given in accordance with this law, and by those who under- 
stood that they were naming genera, in the Liunean sense. We would 
not, indeed, join those who consider that we cannot go behind a partic- 
ular edition of the "Systema Nature" nor would we exclude from use 
the names proposed by all authors who were not strictly binomial in 
their specific nomenclature. An author may name a genus, and give its 
tvpe, without describing any species whatever under it Bat it is essen- 
tial that an author should acknowledge genera as understood by Lin- 
ns3ns, and also that they are composed of species in the Linnaean sense. 
But Klein, who was an avowed enemy of the Linntean school, made use 
of an entirely different system in his "Tentamen Methodi Ostraeologica" 
His *• species" avowedly include reveral species of the Linnaean kind, 
each designated by a ** phrase" according to the general usage among 
pre-Linnrean authors. Witness, for instance, on p. 114 of his work 
above named, where we find, — u Genus I, Patella iniegra. Species I, 
Striata. 1. Indica, major, striis plants? etc 2. ^Cypria, 8trii9 crauu? 
etc., and so on, including 22 species under the *• species Striata" until 
we come to " Species II, Reticulata seu cluthrata n with 7 species; " Spe- 
cies HI, Virgata vel circinnata" with 4 species ; " Species IV, Lcsots? 
with 5, and so on. Klein's species in fact correspond more nearly with 
Linnsean genera. Again, very many of his generic names are composed 
of two words, and the most enthusiastic of his modern followers do not 
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claim priority for these, with the exception of H. and A. Adams, who 
take sometimes the first word of the binomial phrase for the generic 
name to be established 1 To this objection it is answered that wherever 
Klein's names are (accidentally) nninomial, they must be adopted. Bat 
if thiB method of settling the question be allowed, we shall have all 
writers who are affected with the prevailing rage for change, searching 
through every forgotten and almost extinct work at all relating to 
natural history, which has appeared since the invention of printing, 
seizing upon every case in which an author happened to designate a 
group of animals by a single name, and adding this to our already over- 
burdened synonymy, to the suppression of the name last in vogue. And 
further, when we have got to the date of the invention of printing, 
there will be some who will insist that the distribution of a certain 
number of copies of a manuscript constitutes publication, and so go 
back to the still older names given by writers who flourished during 
and before the Middle Ages ! Naturalists, averse to the more severe 
studies in the realm of nature herself, will become archaeologists, and 
cheaply earn reputation by seeking for prior names to replace those 
which have become well known. 

We have thus dwelt upon Klein's case because it is one of impor- 
tance, not only as a type of many, but on account of the great number 
(about 1 70) of " generic" names which he proposed, a large number of 
which the authors of the Moerch and Adams school are now endeavor* 
ing to revive, and nearly all of which are liable to be pressed upon us 
with as much reason as the first lot has been. 

But to drop the question of simple nomenclature, we may, in conclu- 
sion, express the lively satisfaction with which we have examined the 
generic distribution of our Miocene shells by the author of the "Cata- 
logue" Numbers of species formerly huddled together in old generic 
groups are here separated and given their proper distinct place in the 
system, and the names proposed for the new genera are for the most 
part very appropriate. We are now enabled satisfactorily to compare 
our Miocene fauna with that of Europe, and with that of the actual 
epoch on our own coast. w. s. 

4. Geology of Vermont. — Announcement has been issued by A. D. 
Hager of Proctorsville, Vt., that the Geological Report of Vermont in 
quarto will hereafter be disposed of by him at six dollars a copy. The 
edition is nearly exhausted. 

VI. BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY. 

1. A new character in tlie Fruit of Oaks. — Note sur an Notiveau Car- 
aclhre observe dans le Fruit des Chejtes et sur la meilleure division a 
adopter pour le Genre Quercus, is the title of a short article contrib- 
uted by Mr. Alph. DeCandolle to the Bibliotheque Universelle for October, 
1862. It is well known to botanists that Mr. DeCandolle has been 
assiduously engaged in the elaboration of the order Cupuliferce for the 
Prodromus, and has had before him the authentic types of almost every 
published species, and an amount of materials as to many of them which, 
so far as dried specimens may serve, leaves little to be asked. The 
present paper has a purely botanical intertsst, and, having been already 
reproduced in the Edinburgh Journal of Science, need only be briefly 
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noticed here. The new character unexpectedly brought to light is that 
of the position in the acorn of the five atrophied ovules as respects the 
seed, or kernel, which results from the fertilization of the sixth ovule, the 
only one which ever matures. DeCandolle shows that the aborted ovules 
do not disappear as the fruit grows, but persist, just as they are well 
known to do in the Horse-chestnut and Buckeye, and that they may be 
found in the ripe acorn upon examination. It appears that the ovules in 
this genus are by no means always suspended from the summit of the 
cells, as generally thought, indeed, that they are ascending from the base 
or near it in the common European Oak, and persist there in the acorn *, 
while, however, they are found above the seed in four of the five natural 
sections under which DeCandolle arranges the species. But in the great 
section Lepidobalanus, which comprises all the Oaks of the northern parta 
of the world, except one of California, these ovules are situated sometimes 
at the base, rarely about the middle, and sometimes near the summit of 
the seed. Moreover, all the Oaks which mature their fruit the first year 
bear their atrophied ovules at the base of the seed, or at least below its 
middle. Oaks of biennial maturation are divided in this respect, some 
having these ovules below, others above; but most of the North Amer- * 
ican species appear to be in the latter category. 

This character of annual or biennial maturation, which DeCandolle 
thinks has been neglected for half a century [surely not in this country, 
where it has been familiar, both popularly and scientifically, ever since the 
time of the elder Michaux], was taken up by the acute and excellent Gay 
in the Old World, who showed that two Cork Oaks had been confounded 
under the name of Quercus Suber, one with annual, the other with bien- 
nial maturation of the fruit. This character, being of easy application to 
herbarium specimens of any goodness, as well as obvious in the living 
tree, would naturally be much relied on in classification. But, as in the 
case of the two Cork Oaks, so in general, it is not coordinated with other 
important differences, and therefore it serves merely to distinguish related 
species, or to subdivide conveniently that portion of the Lepidobalanus 
group in which the ovules are inferior. 

DeCandolle notices a peculiarity in the embryo of our Live Oak (Q. 
virens), viz. : that its cotyledons are perfectly united into one homogeneous 
substance, while nothing of the sort appears in its near relative Q. Ilex of 
the Old World. He wishes the germination of the Live Oak to be ex- 
amined in this respect, apparently to determine whether the mass consists 
of two united cotyledons or of a single cylindrical one. A priori, we 
could have little doubt; but we solicit fresh acorns of the coming season, 
or germinating ones the present year from some southern posts, a. o. 

2. Species, considered as to Variation, Geographical Distribution, and 
Succession. — Etude sur VEspece, h ^occasion d?une Revision de la Fam- 
ille des Cupulifers, par M. Alph. DeCandolle. — This is the title of a 
second paper by Mr. DeCandolle growing out of his study of the Oaks. 
It was published in the November number of the Biblioiheque Univer- 
selle, and separately issued as a pamphlet. A less inspiring task could 
hardly be assigned to a botanist than the systematic elaboration of the 
genus Quercus and its allies. The vast materials assembled under De- 
Candolle's hands, while disheartening for their bulk, offered small hope 
of novelty. The subject was both extremely trite and extremely difficult. 
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Happily it occurred to DeCandolle that an interest might be imparted to 
an onerous undertaking, and a work of necessity be turned to good ac- 
count for science, by studying the Oaks in view of the question of Species, 

What this term Species means, or should mean, in natural history, 
what the limits of species, inter se or chronologically, or in geographical 
distribution, their modifications, actual or probable, their origin, and their 
destiny, — these are questions which surge up from time to time; and now 
and then in the progress of science they come to assume a new and hope- 
ful interest. Botany and Zoology 9 Geology, and what our author, feeling 
the want of a new term, proposes to name Epiontqlogy* all lead up to 
and converge into this class of questions, while recent theories shape and 
point the discussion. So we look with esger interest to see what light 
the study of Oaks, by a very careful, experienced, and conservative bot- 
anist, particularly conservant with the geographical relations of plants, 
may throw upon the subject, 

The course of investigation in this instance does not differ from that or* 
dinarily pursued by working botanists; nor, indeed, are the theoretical con- 
clusions other than those to which a similar study of other orders might 
* not have equally led. The Oaks afford a very good occasion for the dis- 
cussion of questions which press upon our attention, and perhaps they 
offer peculiarly good materials on account of the number of fossil species. 

Preconceived notions about species being laid aside, the specimens in 
hand were distributed, according to their obvious resemblances, into 
groups of apparently identical or nearly identical forms, which were sev- 
erally examined and compared. Where specimens were few, as from 
countries little explored, the work was easy, but the conclusions, as will 
be seen, of small value. The fewer the materials, the smaller the likeli- 
hood of forms intermediate between any two, and — what does not appear 
being treated upon the old law- maxim as non-existent — species are readily 
enough defined. Where, however, specimens abound, as in the case of 
the Oaks of Europe, of the Orient, and of the United States, of which the 
specimens amounted to hundreds, collected at different ages, in varied 
localities by botanists of all sorts of views and predilections — here alone 
were data fit to draw useful conclusions from. Here, as DeCandolle re- 
marks, he had every advantage, being furnished with materials more 
complete than any one person could ha*e procured from his own herbo- 
rizations, more varied than if he had observed a hundred times over the 
same forms in the same district, and more impartial than if they had all 
been amassed by one person with his own ideas or predispositions. So 
that vast herbaria, into which contributions from every source have flowed 
for years, furnish the best possible data, — at least are far better than any 
practicable amount of personal herborization, — for the comparative study 
of related forms occurring over wide tracts of territory. But as the mate- 

1 A name which, at the close of his article, DeCnndolle proposes for the ehuty of 
the auccestion of organized being* % to comprehend, therefore, paleontology and aU 
included under what is called geographical botany and zoology, — the whole forming 
a science parallel to geology, — tho latter devoted to the history of unorganised 
bodies, the former, to that of organized beings, as respects origin, distribution, and 
succession. We are not satisfied with the word, notwithstanding the precedent of 
paleontology; since ontology, the science of being, has an established meaning as 
referring to mental existence,— i. e., is a synonym or a department of metaphysics. 
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rials increase, so do the difficulties. Forma, which appeared totally dis- 
tinct, approach or blend through inder mediate gradations; characters, 
atable in a limited number of instances or in a limited district, prove un- 
stable occasionally, or when observed over a wider area ; and the prac- 
tical question is forced upon the investigator, — what here is probably fixed 
and specific, and what is variant, pertaining to individual, variety or race! 

In the examination of these rich materials, certain characters were 
found to vary upon the same branch, or upon the same tree, sometimes 
according to age or development, sometimes irrespective of such relations 
jot of any assignable reasous. Such characters, of course, are not specific, 
although many of them are such as would have been expected to be con- 
stant in the same species, and are such as generally enter into specific defi- 
nitions. Variations of this sort, DeCandolie, with his usual painstaking, 
classifies and tabulates, and even expresses numerically their frequency 
in certain species. The results are brought well to view in a systematic 
enumeration, — 

(1.) Of characters which frequently vary upon the same branch : over 
a dozen such are mentioued. 

(2.) Of those which sometimes vary upon the same branch : a smaller 
number of these are mentioned. 

(3.) Those so rare that they might be called monstrosities. 

Then lie enumerates characters, ten in number, which he has never 
found to vary on the same branch, and which, therefore, may better claim 
to be employed as specific. But, as among them he includes the duration 
of the leaves, the size of the cupule, and the form and size of its scales, 
which are by no means wholly uniform in different trees of the same 
species, even these characters must be taken with allowance. In fact, 
iiavkg first brought together, as groups of the lowest order, those forms 
which varied upon the same stock, he next had to combine similarly 
various forms which, though not found associated upon the same branch, 
were thoroughly blended by intermediate degrees. 

"Th* lower jrroups (varieties or races) being thus constituted, I have given 
-the rank of species to the groups n ?xt above these, which differ in other respects, 
L e., either in characters which were not found united upon certain individuals, 
or in those which do not show transitions from one individual to another. For 
the Oaks of regions sufficiently known, the species thus formed rest upon satis- 
factory bases, of which the proof can be furnished. It is quite otherwise with 
those which are represented in our herbaria by single or few specimens. These 
are provisional species, — species which may hereafter fall to the rank of simple 
varieties. I have not been inclined to prejudge such questions ; indeed, in this 
regard, I am not disposed to follow those authors whose tendency is, as they 
say, to reunite species. I never reunite them without proof in each particular 
case ; while the botanists to whom I refer do so on the ground of analogous va- 
riations or transitions occurring in the same genus or in the same family. For 
example, resting on the fact that Qttercus Iter, Q. cocciftra, Q. acuiifolia y &c, 
have the leaves sometimes entire and sometimes toothed upon the same branch, 
or present transitions from one tree to another, I might readily have united my 
42* Tiapurahuensis to Q. Sartorii of Liebmann, since these two differ only in 
their entire or their toothed leaves. From the fact that the length of the 
peduncle varies in Q. Robur and many other Oaks, I might have combined 
Q. Seemannii Liebm., with Q. salicifolia Nee. I have not admitted these 
inductions, but have demanded visible proof in each particular case. Many 
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species are that left as provisional ; but in proceeding thai, the pro gress of 
the science will be more regular, and the synonymy less dependent upon the 
caprice or the theoretical opinions of each author." 

This is safe and to a certain degree judicious, no doubt, as respects pub- 
lished species. Once admitted, they may stand until they are put down 
by evidence, direct or circumstantial. Surely a species may rightfully 
be condemned, on good circumstantial evidence. But what course does 
DeCandolle pursue in the case— of every-day occurrence to most working 
botanists having to elaborate collections from countries not so well ex- 
plored as Europe — when the forms in question, or one of the two, are 
as yet unnamed ? Does he introduce as a new species every form which 
he cannot connect by ocular proof with a near relative, from which it 
differs only in particulars which he sees are inconstant in better known 
species of the same group ? We suppose not But if so, little improve- 
ment for the future upon the state of things revealed in the following 
parapraph can be expected. 

" In the actual state of our knowledge, after having seen nearly all the 
original specimens, and in some species as many as 200 representatives from 
different localities, I estimate that, out of the 300 species of Cujndi/ertt which 
will be enumerated in the Prodromus, two-thirds at least or* provisional species. 
In general, when we consider what a multitude of species were described 
from a single specimen, or from the forms of a single locality, of a single 
country, or are badly described, it is difficult to believe that above one-third 
of the actual species in botanical works will remain unchanged." 

Such being the results of the want of adequate knowledge, how is it 
likely to be when our knowledge is largely increased ? The judgment of 
so practiced a botanist as DeCandolle is important in this regard, and it 
accords with that of other botanists of equal experience. 

''They are mistaken," he pointedly asserts, "who repeat that the 
greater part of our species are clearly limited, and that the doubtful spe- 
cies are in a feeble minority. This seemed to be true, so long as a genus 
was imperfectly known, and its species were founded upon few specimens, 
that is to say, were provisional. Just as we come to know them better, 
intermediate forms flow in, and doubts as to specific limits augment" 

DeCandolle insists, indeed, in this connection, that the higher the rank 
of the groups, the more definite their limitation, or, in other terms, the 
fewer the ambiguous or doubtful forms ; that genera are more strictly 
limited than species, tribes than genera, orders than tribes, <fec We are 
not convinced of this. Often where it has appeared to be so, advancing 
discovery has brought intermediate forms to light, perplexing to the sys- 
tematise " They are mistaken," we think more than one systematic bot- 
anist will say, " who repeat that the greater part of our natural orders and 
tribes are absolutely limited," however we may agree that we will limit 
them. Provisional genera we suppose are proportionally hardly less com- 
mon than provisional species ; and hundreds of genera are kept up on 
considerations of general propriety or general convenience, although well 
known to shade off into adjacent ones by complete gradations. Some- 
what of this greater fixity of higher groups, therefore, is rather apparent 
than real. On the other hand, that varieties should be less definite than 
species, follows from the very terms employed. They are ranked as varie- 
ties, rather than species, just because of their less definiteness. 
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Singular as it may appear, we have heard it denied that spontaneous 
varieties oecar. DeCandolle makes the important announcement that, in 
the Oak genus, the best known species are just those which present the 
greatest number of spontaneous varieties and pud- varieties. The maxi- 
mum is found in Q. Robur, with twenty-eight varieties, all spontaneous. 
Of Q. Lusitanica eleven varieties are enumerated, of Q. Calliprinos ten, 
of Q. cocci/era eight, <fec. And he significantly adds that "these very 
species which offer such numerous modifications are themselves ordina- 
rily surrounded by other forms, provisionally called species, because of 
the absence of known transitions or variations, but to which some of these 
will probably have to be joined hereafter." The inference is natural, if 
not inevitable, that the difference between such species and such varieties 
is only one of degree, either as to amount of divergence, or of heredi- 
tary fixity, or as to the frequency or rarity, at the present time, of inter- 
mediate forms. 

This brings us to the second section of DeCandolle's article, in which 
he passes on, from the observation of the present forms and affinities of 
Cnpuliferous plants, to the consideration of their probable history and 
origin. Suffice it to say, that he frankly accepts the inferences derived 
from the whole course of observation, and even contemplates with satis- 
faction a probable historical connexion between congeneric species. Ha 
accepts and, by various considerations drawn from the geographical dis- 
tribution of European Cupuliferce, fortifies the conclusion — long ago 
arrived at by Edward Forbes — that the present species, and even some 
of their varieties, date back to about the close of the Tertiary epoch, since 
which time they have been subject to frequent and great changes of hab- 
itation or limitation, but without appreciable change of specific form or 
character ; that is, without profounder changes than those within which 
a species at the present time is known to vary. Moreover, he is careful 
to state that he is far from concluding that the time of the appearance of 
a species in Europe at all indicates the time of its origin. Looking back 
stiil further into the Tertiary epoch, of which the vegetable remains indi- 
cate many analogous, but few, if any, identical forms, be concludes, with 
Heer and others, that specific changes of form, as well as changes of sta- 
tion, are to be presumed. And finally, that " the theory of a succession 
of forms through the deviation of anterior forms is the most natural hy- 
pothesis, and the most accordant with the known facts in palaeontology, 
geographical botany and zoology, of anatomical structure and classi- 
fication : but direct proof of it is wanting, and moreover, if true, it must 
have taken place very slowly ; so slowly indeed, that its effects are dis- 
cernable only after a lapse of time far longer than our historic epoch." 

In contemplating the present state of the species of Cupuliferm in 
Europe, DeCandolle comes to the conclusion that, while the Beech it 
increasing, and extending its limits southward and westward (at the 
expense of Coniferce and Birches), the Common Oak, to some extent, and 
the Turkey oak decidedly, are diminishing and retreating, and this wholly 
irrespective of man's agency. This is inferred of the Turkey Oak from 
the great gaps found in its present geographical area, which are other- 
wise inexplicable, and which he regards as plain indications of a partial 
extinction. Community of descent of all the individuals of species is of 
course implied in these and all similar reasonings. 
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An obvious result of such partial extinction is clearly enough brought 
to view. The European Oaks (like the American species) greatly tend 
to vary, — that is, they manifest an active disposition to produce new 
forms. Every form tends to become hereditary, and so to pass from the 
state of mere variation to that of race ; and of these competing incipient 
races some only will survive. Querent Robur offers a familiar illustra- 
tion of the manner in which one form may in the course of time become 
separated into two or more distinct ones. 

To Linnaeus this Common Oak of Europe was all of one species/ 
But of late years the greater number of European botanists have re- 
garded it as including three species, Q. pedunculate, Q. sessili flora, and 
Q. pubescent. DeOandolle looks with satisfaction to the independent 
conclusion which he reached from a long and patient study of the forms 
(and which Webb, Gay, Benthara and others had equally reached), that 
the view of Linnaeus was correct, inasmuch as it goes to show that the 
idea and the practical application of the term species have remained un- 
changed during the century which has elansed since the publication of 
the Species Plantarum. But the idea remaining unchanged, the facts 
might appear under a different aspect, and the conclusion bo different, 
under a slight and very supposable change of circumstances. Of the 
twenty-eight spontaneous varieties of Q. Robur, which DeCandoile re- 
cognizes, all but six, be remarks, fall naturally under the three sub-species, 
pedunculate^ sessiliflora, and pubescent, and are therefore forms grouped 
around these as centres ; and, moreover, the few connecting forms are by 
no means the most common. Were these to die out, it is clear that the 
three forms which have already been so frequently taken for species, would 
be what the group of four or five provisionally admitted species which 
closely surround Q. Robur (see p. 435) now are. The best example of 
such a case, as having in all probability occurred, through geographical 
segregation and partial extinction, is that of the Cedar, thus separated 
into the Deodar, the Lebanon, and the Atlantic Cedars, — a case admirably 
worked out by Dr. Hooker two or three years ago.* 

A special advantage of the Cvpulifercs for determining the probable 
antiquity of existing species in Europe, DeCandoile finds in the size and 
character of their fruits. However it may be with other plants (and he 
comes to the conclusion generally that marine currents and all other 
means of distant transport have played only a very small part in the 
actual dispersion of species), the transport of acorns and chestnuta by 
natural causes across an arm of the sea in a condition to germinate, and 
much more the spontaneous establishment of a forest of Oaks or Chest- 
nuts in this way, DeCandoile conceives to be fairly impossible in itself, 
and contrary to all experience. From such considerations, i. e., from the 
actual dispersion of the existing species, with occasional aid from Post- 
tertiary deposits, it is thought to be shown that the principal Cupuliferm 
of the Old World attained their actual extension before the present sep- 
aration of Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, or of Britain, from the European 
continent. 

This view once adopted, and this course once entered upon, has to be 
pursued farther. Quercus Robur of Europe with its bevy of admitted 

* Nat. Hist. Review, Jan., 1&62. See this Journal, [2], xxxiv, 148. 
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derivatives, and its attending species only provisionally admitted to that 
rank, is wery closely related to certain species of Eastern Asia, and of 
Oregon and California, — so closely that **a view of the specimens by 
no means forbids the idea that they have all originated from Q. Robur, 
or have originated, with the latter, from one or more preceding forms so 
like the present ones that a naturalist could hardly know whether to call 
them species or varieties." Moreover, there are fossil leaves from dilu- 
vian deposits in Italy, figured by Gaudin, which are hardly distinguish- 
able from those of Q. Robur on the one hand, and from those of Q. Doug- 
Uxtiiy &c, of California, on the other. No such -leaves are found in any 
Tertiary deposit in Europe; but such are found of that age, it appears, 
in Northwest America, where their remote descendants still flourish. 80 
that the probable genealogy of Q. Robur, traceable in Europe up to the 
commencement of the present epoch, looks eastward and far into the 
past on far distant shores. 

Q. Ilex, the Evergreen Oak of Southern Europe and Northern Africa, 
reveals a similar archaeology ; but its presence in Algeria leads DeCan- 
dolle to regard it as a much more ancient denizen of Europe than Q. 
Robur; and a Tertiary Oak, Q. ilicoides, from a very old Miocene bed in 
Switzerland, is thought to be one of its ancestral forms. This high an- 
tiquity once established, it follows almost of course that the very nearly 
related species in Central Asia, in Japan, in California, and even our own 
Live Oak with its Mexican relatives, may probably enough be regarded 
as early offshoots from the same stock with Q. Ilex. 

In brief, — not to continue these abstracts and remarks, and without 
reference to Darwin's particular theory (which DeCandolle at the close 
very fairly considers), — if existing species, or many of them, are as 
ancient as they are now generally thought to be, and were subject to the 
physical and geographical changes (among them the coming and the 
going of the Glacial epoch) which this antiquity implies ; if in former 
times they were as liable to variation as they now are ; and if the indi- 
viduals of the same species may claim a common local origin, then we 
cannot wonder that " the theory of a succession of forms by deviations of 
anterior forms" should be regarded as "the most natural hypothesis," 
nor at the general advance made towards its acceptance in some form 
or other. 

The question being, not, how plants and animals originated, but, how 
came the existing animals and plants to be just where they are and what 
they are? it is plain, that naturalists interested in such inquiries are 
mostly looking for the answer in one direction. The general drift of 
opinion, or at least of expectation, is exemplified by this essay of DeCan- 
dolle ; and the set and force of the current are seen by noticing how it 
carries along naturalists of widely different views and prepossessions — 
some faster and farther than others, — but all in one way. The tendency 
is, we may say, to extend the law of continuity, or something analogous 
to it, from inorganic to organic nature, and in the latter to connect the 
present with the past in some sort of material connection. The general- 
ization may indeed be expressed so as not to assert that the connection is 
genetic, as in Mr. Wallace's formula : " Every species has come into 
Au. Joub. Sci.— Second Series, Vol. XXXV, No. 106.— Mat, 1888. 
56 
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existence coincident both in time and space with preexisting closely allied 
•pedes." Edward Forbes, who may be called the originator of this 
whole line of inquiry, long ago expressed a similar view. But the only 
material sequence we know, or can clearly conceive, in plants and animals, 
is that from parent to progeny ; and, as DeCandolle implies, the origin 
of species and that of races can hardly be much unlike, nor governed by 
other than the same laws, whatever these may be. 

The progress of opinion upon this subject in one generation is not 
badly represented by that of DeCandolle himself, who is by no means 
prone to adopt new views without much consideration. In an ele- 
mentary treatise published in the year 1835, he adopted and, if we rightly 
remember, vigorously maintained, Schouw's idea of the double or multi- 
ple origin of species, at least of some species, — a view which has been 
carried out to its ultimate development only perhaps by Agassis, in the 
denial of any necessary genetic connection among the individuals of the 
same species, or of any original localization more restricted than the area 
now occupied by the species. But in 1855, in his GSographie Eotanique, 
the multiple hypothesis, although in principle not abandoned, is seen to 
lose its point, in view of the probable high antiquity of existing species. 
The actual vegetation of the world being now regarded as a continuation, 
through numerous geological, geographical, and more recently historical, 
changes, of anterior vegetation?, the actual distribution of plants is seen 
to be a consequence of preceding conditions, and geological considera- 
tions, and these alone may be expected to explain all the facts, many of 
them so curious and extraordinary, of the actual geographical distribu- 
tion of the species. In the present essay, not only the distribution but 
the origin of congeneric species is regarded as something derivative; 
whether derived by slow and very gradual changes in the course of ages, 
according to Darwin, or by a sudden, inexplicable change of their Ter- 
tiary ancestors, as conceived by Heer, DeCandolle hazards no opinion. 
It may, however, be inferred that he looks upon * natural selection' 
(which he rather underrates) as a real, but insufficient, cause ; while some 
curious remarks (pp. 57-58), upon the number of monstrosities annually 
produced, and the possibility of their enduring, may be regarded as 
favorable to Heer's view. 

As an index to the progress of opinion in the direction referred to, it 
will be interesting to compare Sir Charles Lyell's well known chapters of 
20 or 30 years ago, in which the permanence of species was ably main- 
tained, with his treatment of the same subject in a work just issued in 
England, which, however, has not yet reached us. 

A belief in the derivation of species may be maintained along with a 
conviction of great persistence of specific characters. This is the idea of 
the excellent Swiss vegetable palaeontologist, Heer, who imagines a sud- 
den change of specific type at certain periods, and perhaps is that of 
Pictet Falconer adheres to somewhat similar views in his elaborate paper 
on Elephants, living and fossil, in the Natural History Review for Janu- 
ary last Noting that " there is clear evidence of the true Mammoth 
having existed in America long after the period of the northern drift\ 
when the surface of the country had settled down into its present form,* 
and also in Europe so late as to have been a cotemporary of the Irish Elk; 
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and on the other hand that it existed in England so far back as before 
the deposition of the boulder Clay ; also that four well-defined species of 
fossil Elephant are known to have existed in Europe ; that " a vast num- 
ber of the remains of three of these species have been exhumed over a 
large area in Europe; and, even in the geological sense, an enormous 
interval of time has elapsed between the formation of the most ancient 
and the most recent of these deposits, quite sufficient to test the persist- 
ence of specific characters in an Elephant," he presents the question ; 
44 Do then the successive Elephants occurring in these strata show any 
signs of a passage from the older form into the newer?" 

To which the reply is : " If there is one fact which is impressed on 
the conviction of the observer with more force than any other, it is the 
persistence and uniformity of the characters of the molar teeth in the 
earliest known Mammoth and his most modern successor .... Assuming 
the observation to be correct, what strong proof does it not afford of the 
persistence and constancy, throughout vast intervals of time, of the dis- 
tinctive characters of those organs which are most concerned in the ex* 
istence and habits of the species ? If we cast a glance back on the long 
vista of physical changes which our planet has undergone since the Neo- 
zoic Epoch, we can nowhere detect signs of a revolution more sudden 
and pronounced, or more important in its results, than the intercalation 
and sudden disappearance of the glacial period. Yet the 'dicyclothertan' 
Mammoth lived before it, and passed through the ordeal of all the hard 
extremities it involved, bearing his organs of locomotion and digestion 
all but unchanged. Takiug the group of four European fossil species 
above enumerated, do they show any signs in the successive deposits of a 
transition. from the one form into the other? Here again the result of my 
observation, in so far as it has extended over the European area, is, that 
the specific characters of the molars are constant in each, within a mod- 
erate range of variation, and that we nowhere meet with intermediate 
forms. 9 ' .... Dr. Falconer continues, (p. 80) : 

" The inferences which I draw from these facts are not opposed to one of 
the leading propositions of Darwin's theory. With him, I have no faith in the 
opinion that the Mammoth and other extinct Elephants made their appearance 
suddenly, after the type in which their fossil remains are presented to us. The 
most rational view seems to be, that they are in some shape the modified de- 
scendants of earlier progenitors. But if the asserted facts be correct, they 
seem clearly to indicate that the older elephants of Europe, such as E. meruL 
ionalis and E, antiouus, were not the stocks from which the later species, 
E. primigenius and E. Africamts sprung, and that we must look elsewhere for 
their origin. The nearest affinity, and that a very close one, of the European 
E. meri&onalia is with the Miocene E. planifrons of India; and of E.jnimi* 
genius, with the existing India species. 

M Another reflexion is equally strong in my mind, — that the means which 
have been adduced to explain the origin of the species by * Natural Selection/ 
or a process of variation from external influences, are inadequate to account for 
the phenomena. The law of phyllotaxis, which governs the evolution of leaves 
around the axis of a plant, is as nearly constant in its manifestation as any of 
the physical laws connected with the material world. Each instance, however 
different from another, can be shown to be a term of some series of continued 
fractions. When this is coupled with the geometrical law governing the evo- 
lution of form, so manifest in some departments of the animal kingdom, e. g., 
the spiral shells of the Molluscs, it is difficult to believe that there is not, in 
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nature, a deeper-seated and innnate principle, to the operation of which Natural 
Selection is merely an adjunct The whole range of the Mammalia, fossil and 
recent, cannot furnieh a epeciee which baa had a wider geographical distribu- 
tion, and passed through a longer term of time, and through more extreme 
changes of climatal conditions, than the Mammoth. If species are so unstable, 
and so susceptible of mutation through such influences, why does that extinct 
form stand out so signally a monument of stability ? By his admirable re- 
searches and earnest writings, Darwin has, beyond all his cotemporaries, given 
an impulse to the philosophical investigation of the most backward and obscure 
branch of the biological sciences of his day ; he has laid the foundations of a 
great edifice; but be need not be surprised, if, in the progress of erection, the 
superstructure is altered by his successors, like the Duomo of Milan from the 
Roman to a different style of architecture." 

Entertaining ourselves the opinion that something more than natural 
•election is requisite to account for the orderly production and succession 
of species, we offer two incidental remarks upon the above extract. 

First, we find in it, — in the phrase " Natural Selection, or a process of 
variation from external influences," — an example of the very common 
confusion of two distinct things, viz., variation and natural selection. 
The former has never yet been shown to have its cause in " external influ- 
ences," nor to occur at random. As we have elsewhere insisted, if not 
inexplicable, it has never been explained ; all we can yet say is, that 
plants and animals are prone to vary, and that some conditions favor 
variation. Perhaps in this Dr. Falconer may yet find what he seeks: for 
"it is difficult to believe that there is not in [its] nature, a deeper-seated 
and innate principle, to the operation of which Natural Selection is merely 
an adjunct. The latter, which is the ensemble of the external influences, 
including the competition of the individuals themselves, picks Qut certain 
variations as they arise, but in no proper sense can be said to originate 
them. 

Secondly, although we are not quite sure how Dr. Falconer intends to 
apply the law of phyllotaxis to illustrate his idea, we fancy that a perti- 
nent illustration may be drawn from it, in this way. There are two 
specks of phyllotaxis, perfectly distinct, and, we suppose, not mathemati- 
cally reducible the one to the other, — viz. 1, that of alternate leaves, with 
its varieties ; and, 2, that of verticil late leaves, of which opposito leaves 
present the simplest case. That, although generally constant, a change 
from one variety of alternate phyllotaxis to another should occur on the 
same axis, or on successive axes, is not surprising, the different sorts being 
terms of a regular series, — although indeed we have not the least idea as 
to how the change from the one to the other comes to pass. But it is 
interesting, and in this connection perhaps instructive, to remark that, 
while some dicotyledonous plants hold to the verticillate, i. e., opposite- 
leaved phyllotaxis throughout, a larger number — through the operation 
of some deep-seated and innate principle, which we cannot fathom, — 
change abruptly into the other species at the second or third node, and 
change back again in the flower, or else effect a synthesis of the two spe- 
cies in a manner which is puzzling to understand. Here is a change 
from one fixed law to another, as unaccountable, if not as great, as from 
one specific form to another. 

An elaborate paper on the vegetation of the Tertiary period in the 
southeast of France, by Count Gaston de Saporta, published in the Ann. 
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Sci. Nat. in 1862, vol. xvi, pp. 309-844, — which we have not space to 
analyze, — is worthy of attention from the general inquirer, on account of 
its analysis of the Tertiary flora into its separate types, Cretaceous, Austral, 
Tropical, and Boreal, each of which has its separate and different history, 
— and for the announcement that " the hiatus, which, in the idea of mott 
geologists, intervened between the close of the Cretaceous and the begin- 
ning of the Tertiary, appears to have had no existence, so far as concerns 
the vegetation ; that in general it was not by means of a total overthrow, 
followed by a complete new emission of species, that the flora has been 
renewed at each successive period ; and that while the plants of Southern 
Europe inherited from the Cretaceous period more or less rapidly disap- 
peared, as also the austral forms, and later the tropical types (except the 
Laurel, the Myrtle, and the Chamserops humilis), the boreal types, coming 
later, survived all the others, and now compose, either in Europe, or in 
the north of Asia, or in North America, the basis of the actual arbores- 
cent vegetation. Especially " a very considerable number of forms nearly 
identical with Tertiary forms now exist in America, where they have found, 
more easily than in our [European] soil — less vast and less extended south- 
ward — refuge from ulterior revolutions." The extinction of species is at* 
tributed to two kinds of causes ; the one material or physical, whether 
slow or rapid ; the other inherent in the nature of organic beings, inces- 
sant, but slow, in a manner latent, but somehow assigning to the species, 
as to the individuals, a limited period of existence, and, in some equally 
mysterious but wholly natural way, connected with the development of 
organic types : — " By type meaning a collection of vegetable forms con- 
structed upon the same plan of organization, of which they reproduce 
the essential lineaments with certain secondary modifications, and which 
appear to run back to a common point of departure." 

In this community of types, no less than in the community of certain 
existing species, Saporta recognizes a prolonged material union between 
North America and Europe in former times. Most naturalists and geolo- 
gists reason in the same way, — some more cautiously than others, — yet 
perhaps most of them seem not to perceive how far such inferences 
imply the doctrine of the common origin of related species. 

For obvious reasons such doctrines are likely to find more favor with 
botanists than with zoologists. But with both the advance in this direc- 
tion is seen to have been rapid and great ; yet to us not unexpected. 
We note, also, an evident disposition, notwithstanding some endeavors to 
the contrary, to allow derivative hypotheses to stand or fall upon their 
own merits, — to have indeed upon philosophical grounds certain pre- 
sumptions in their favor, — and to be, perhaps, quite as capable of being 
turned to good account as to bad account in natural theology.* 

* What the Rev. Principal Tulloch remarks in respect to the philosophy of mira- 
cle* has a pertinent application here. We quote at second hand : 

"The stoutest advocates of interference can mean nothing more than that the 
Supreme Will has so moved the hidden springs of nature that a new issue arises on 
given circumstances. The ordinary issue is supplanted by a higher issue. The 
essential facts before us are a certain set of phenomena, and a Higher Will movine 
them. How moving them I is a question for human definition ; the answer to which 
does not and cannot affect the Divine meaning of the change. Yet when we reflect 
that this Higher Will is everywhere reason and wisdom, it seems a juster as well 
as a more comprehensive view to regard it as operating by subordination and evo* 
lotion, rather than by interference or violation." 
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Among the leading naturalists, indeed, such views — taken in the widest 
sense — have one and, 60 far as we are now aware, only one thorough- 
going and thoroughly consistent opponent, viz. : Mr. Agassiz. 

Most naturalists take into their very conception of a species, explicitly 
or by implication, the notion of a material connection resulting from the 
descent of the individuals composing it from a common stock, of local 
origin. Mr. Agassiz wholly eliminates community of descent' from his 
idea of species, and even conceives a species to have been as numerous in 
individuals and as wide spread over epace, or as segregated in discontin- 
uous spaces, from the first as at a later period. 

Tiie station which it inhabits, therefore, is with other naturalists in no 
wise essential to the species, and may not have been the region of its 
origin. In Mr. Agassiz's view the habitat is supposed to mark the origin, 
and to be a part of the character of the species. The habitat is uot 
merely the place where it is, but a part of what it is. 

Most naturalists recognize varieties of species; and many, like DeCan- 
dolle, have come to conclude that varieties of the highest grade, or races, 
so far partake of the characteristics of species, and are so far governed 
by the samo laws, that it is often very difficult to draw a clear and certain 
distinction between the two. Mr. Agassiz will not allow that varieties or 
races exist in nature, apart from man's agency. 

. Most naturalists believe that the origin of species is supernatural, their 
dispersion or particular geographical area, natural, and their extinction, 
when they disappear, also the result of physical causes. In the view of 
Mr. Agassiz, if rightly understood, all three are equally independent of 
physical cause and effect, are equally supernatural. 

In comparing preceding periods with the present and with each other, 
most naturalists and paleontologists now appear to recognize a certain 
number of species as having survived from one epoch to the next, or even 
through more than one formation, especially from the Tertiary into the 
Post-tertiary period, and from that to the present age. Mr. Agassiz is 
understood to believe in total extinctions and total new creations at each 
successive epoch, and even to recognize no existing species as ever co- 
temporary with extinct ones, except in the case of recent exterminations* 

These peculiar views, if sustained, will effectually dispose of every form 
of derivative hypothesis. 

Returning for a moment to DeCandolle's article, we are disposed to 
notice his criticism of Linnams's 'definition' of the term species (PhiL 
BoL, No. 157) : Species tot numeramus quot diversce formes in principio 
sunt creata, — which he declares illogical, inapplicable, and the worst that 
has been propounded. "So, to determine if a form is specific, it is neces- 
sary to go back to its origin, which is impossible. A definition by a 
character which can never be verified is no definition at all." 

Now, as Linnaeus practically applied the idea of species with a sagacity 
which has never been surpassed, and rarely equalled, and indeed may be 
•aid to have fixed its received meaning in natural history, it may well 
be inferred that in the phrase above-cited he did not so much undertake 
to frame a logical definition, as to set forth the idea which, in his opinion, 
lay at the foundation of species. On which basis A. L. Jussieu did con- 
struct a logical definition : — u nunc rectius definitur perennis iudividuorum 
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similinm snceeseio continuata generation© renascentiuro." The funda- 
mental idea of species, we would still maintain, is that of a chain, of 
which genetically-connected individuals are the links. That, in the 
practical recognition of species, the essential characteristic has to be 
inferred, is no great objection, — the general fact that like engenders like 
being an induction from a vast number of instances, and the only as- 
sumption being that of the uniformity of nature. The idea of gravity 
tion, that of the atomio constitution of matter, and the like, equally have 
to be verified inferential ly. If we still hold to the idea of Linnaeus, and 
of Agassiz, that existing species were created independently, and essen- 
tially all at once at the beginning of the present era, we could not better 
the propositions of Lin nee us and of Jussieu. If, on the other hand, the 
time has come in which we may accept, with DeCandolle, their successive 
origination, at the commencement of the present era or before, and even 
by derivation from other forms, then the * in principio' of Linnnus will 
refer to that time, whenever it was, and his proposition be as sound and 
wise as ever. 

In his G.Sographie Botanique (ii, 1068-1077) DeCandolle discusses 
this subject at length, and in the same interest Remarking that of the 
two great facts of species, viz : likeness among the individuals, and gene- 
alogical connection, zoologists have generally preferred the latter, 4 while 
botanists have been divided in opinion, be pronounces for the former as 
the essential thing, in the following argumentative statement : 

"Quant a moi, j'ai ete conduit, dans ma definition de 1'espece, a mettre de* 
cidement la ressemblance au-dessus des caracteree de succession. Ge n'est 
pas seulement a cause des circonstances propres au regne vegetal, dont je 
m'occupe exclusivement; ce n'est pas non plus afin de sortir ma definition dee 
theories et de la rendre le plus possible utile aux naturalistes descripteurs et 
nomenclateurs, e'est aussi par un motif philasophique. En toute chose il faut 
aller au fond des questions, quand on le peut Or, pourquoi la reproduction 
est-elle possible, habituelle, feconde indefiniment, entre des etres organises que 
nous dirons de la meine espece ? Parce qu'ils se ressemblent et uniquement 
k cause de cela. Lorsque deux especes ne peuvent, ou, s'il s'agit d'animaux 
superieurs, ne peuvent et ne veulent se croiser, e'est qu'elles sont tree difier- 
entee. Si l'on obtient des croisements, e'est que les individus sont analogues $ 
si cee croisements donnent des produits feconds, e'est que les individus eiaient 
plus analogues ; si ces produits eux-raemes sont feconds, e'est que la ressem- 
olance etait plus grande ; s'ils sont fecond habitue] lement et indefiniment, e'est 

3ue la ressemblance interieure et exterieure etait tres grande. Ainsi le degre 
e ressemblance est le fond ; la reproduction en est seulement la manifestation 
et la mesure, et il est logique de placer la cause au-dessus de l'effet" 

We are not at all convinced. We still hold that genealogical connec- 
tion, rather than mutual resemblance is the fundamental thing, — first on 
the ground of fact, and then from the philosophy of the case. Practi- 
cally, no botanist can say what amount of dissimilarity is compatible with 
unity of species ; in wild plants it is sometimes very great, in cultivated 
races, often enormous. DeCandolle himself informs us that the different 
variations which the same Oak tree exhibits are significant indications of 
a disposition to set up separate varieties, which becoming hereditary may 

4 Particularly citing Flourens : •• La ressemblance n'est qu' one condition second- 
sire; la coudition eesentielle est la descendance : ce n'est pes la ressemhlance, e'est 
la ■accession des individus, qui fait Teepece." 
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constitute a race; he evidently looks upon the extreme forme, aay of 
Quercus Robur, as having thue originated ; and on this ground, inferred 
from transitional forme, and not from their mutual resemblance, as we 
suppose, he includes them in that species. This will be more apparent 
should the discovery of the transitions, which he leads us to expect, here- 
after, cause the four provisional species which attend Q. Robur to be 
merged in that species. It may rightly be replied that this conclusion 
would be arrived at from the likeness step by step in the series of forms; 
but the cause of the likeness here is obvious. And this brings in our 
* motif pkilosophique? 

Not to insist that the likeness is after all the variable, not the con- 
stant, element, — to learn which is the essential thing, resemblance among 
the individuals or their genetic connection, we have only to ask which 
can be the cause of the other. 

In hermaphrodite plants (the normal case), and even as the question is 
ingeniously put by DeCandolle in the above extract, the former surely 
cannot be the cause of the latter, though it may, in case of crossing, 
offer occasion. But, on the ground of the most fundamental of all things 
in the constitution of plants and animals, " the fact incapable of farther 
analysis, that individuals reproduce their like, that characteristics are 
inheritable,' 7 * the likeness is a direct natural consequence of the genetic 
succession, — and it is logical to place the cause above the effect 

We are equally disposed to combat a proposition of DeCandolle's about 
genera, elaborately argued in the Geographic Botanique, and incidentally 
re-affirmed in his present article, viz., that genera are more natural than 
species, and are more correctly distinguished by people in general, as is 
shown by vernacular names. But we have no space left in which to 
present some evidence to the contrary. 

Here we must abruptly close our long exposition of a paper whioh, 
from the scientific position, ability, and impartiality of its author, is likely 
at this time to produce a marked impression. We would also direct 
attention to an earlier article in the same important periodical (viz : in 
the Bibl. Univ. for May, 1802), on the European Flora and the Config- 
uration of Continents in the Tertiary Epoch, a most interesting abstract 
of, and commentary on, the introductory part of Heer's Flora Teriiaria 
Helvetia, as reedited and translated into French by Gaudin, with addi- 
tions by the author. a. o. 

3. Flora Capensis; by Dr. Harvet and Dr. Sonder; vol. ii, 1861-62. 
The second volume of this excellent work extends from the Leguminosa 
to the Loramthacece inclusive, that is, it concludes the Polypetalous orders. 
Almost half the volume is devoted to the Leguminosa, elaborated by 
Dr. Harvey, and much the greater part of the other half is occupied by 
the Bruniacece, by Dr. Sonder (who assigns no definite character to 
separate them from Harnamelidece), the Orassulacea, by Dr. Harvey, the 
Mesembryacea by Dr. Sonder (Afesembrt/anthemum counting 300 species, 
including 7 not sufficiently known), and the Umbellifera, by Dr. Sonder. 
Montinia is transferred by Dr. Harvey from the Onagracea to the Saxi- 
fragacea. The close affinity of the latter order to Rosacea is recognized 
by placing it and its immediate allies next after Rosacea in the series. 

a. o. 

* See this Journal, vol. xxix, [2], March, I860, p. 165, for the enunciation of this 
obvious principle. 
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4. Flora of Canada. — Flore Canadienne, ou Descriptions de toutes les 
Plantes des Forits, Champ*, Jardins et Eaux du Canada, <fec — Par 
l'Abbe L. Provanohkr, Cure de Portneuf. Quebec : Joseph Darveau, 
1862. 2 vol*, 8vo. pp. 842. — It is pleasant to find that Botany is attract* 
ing so much attention in Lower Canada as to call into existence a Cana- 
dian Flora in the French language ; and it is much to the credit of the 
Abbe Provancher, for zeal and enterprise, that he should have produced 
such a work as this, in so good a form and so neatly printed. It is of 
course substantially a compilation ; and the author is evidently a neo- 
phyte, of limited acquaintance with the plants around him; but he makes 
a fair beginning, in a work which may for the present very well serve 
the educational end in view. The critical Flora of Canada and the other 
Provinces is yet to be written, and will be of a different order. 

The wood cuts, " over 400 in number," which illustrate the orders, and 
which here appear in such novel guise with their French environment, 
are every one taken from Gray's Botanical Text Book, except five of the 
Ferns from the Manual, — a preference which speaks more for the good 
taste of the Abbe than does the omission to mention the source. 

A. G>. 

5. The Tendrils of Virginia Creeper terminating in flat expansions or 
disks, by means of which this climber readily ascends smooth trunks and 
walls, appear to have attracted Mr. Des Moulin's attention, at Bordeaux, as 
a great curiosity. They are described at length by him in the Transactions 
of the Linncsan Society of that city. Before publishing, however, he had 
become aware that this peculiarity was described m the Manual of Botany 
of Northern States in 1856. We can give him earlier dates ; i. e., Torrey 
dt Gray, Flora of N. America, i, 245 (1838); and the venerable Dr. 
Darlington's Flora Cestrica, 2d ed., p. 158 (1837). Probably there is still 
earlier mention of it; as the fact has been familiar to us from boyhood. 
These disks are figured in First Lessons in Botany, p. 88. We may add 
that on the same plant may often be seen these disk-bearing tendrils and 
others which act in the ordinary manner. Although we have never seen 
aerial rootlets also, to verify the character "caule radicando-scandcnte" in 
Michaux, yet these are mentioned by Dr. Darlington, who is generally very 
correct, and are not unlikely to. appear under favorable conditions, as they 
do in the Southern Muscadine Grape. a. o. 

6. Vites Boreali-Americancs, par. £. Durand, de VAcad&mie des Sci- 
ences Naturelles de Philadelphie, etc Memoire pricecM oVune Introduc- 
tion par M. Ch. Das Mouuns, etc — In response to demands from the 
French Society for Acclimatisation, and from Mr. Des Moulins on the ' 
part of the naturalists and vine-growers of Bordeaux, the excellent Mr. 
Durand of Philadelphia, along with other practical information, commu- 
nicated a condensed but very careful monograph of the North American 
species of Vitis. This monograph,-— a most laudable attempt to illustrate 
an extremely difficult group of species, — is published in the Actes de Us 
Soctiti Linniene de Bordeaux, vol. xxiv, issued at the close of the last 
year, greatly amplified in bulk by the garrulous introduction, intercala- 
tions and notes of its French editor. Seven pages of this introduction 
are devoted mainly to a criticism of the two words by which the present 

Am. Joub. Bcl— ftaooKD Skkiis, Vol. XXXV, No. 105.— Mat, 1863. 
57 
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writer distinguished the genus Ampelopsis, viz. : "disk none" The sub- 
stance of the whole is, that Mr. Dos Moulins admits that no disk is to be 
found in the flower of Ampelopeis, but thinks that he finds under the 
forming fruit something which, if it developed, would become a disk : 
then stating, in effect, that the disk in Ampelidem is nothing more than 
a development of the common receptacle of the flower (to which we have 
no present occasion to object), he insists that this disk equally exists 
"plus ou mains fori" in Ampelopsis where it is not developed at alL A 
reexamination enables us to say that Mr. Sprague's figures in the Genera 
Am. Bor. HL, ii, pi. 102 are correct, and that there is no disk at all de- 
veloped in Ampelopsis. Such are the facts. If now it be argued thai 
this genus should be united to Vitis in spite of this difference, we could 
not well object, knowing how variable the disk is in different species of 
Vitis (including CissusY and that a Brazilian species of the latter is 
hardly distinguishable from our Virginia Creeper except in its strongly 
developed disk. Bentham and Hooker fil, we observe, have recently made 
this reduction ; but still upon an unfounded hypothetical basis. They 
write : u Ampelopsis .... exhibetdiscum cum ovario omnino confluentem ; n 
— a view which we can no more confirm by observation than we can 
that of Des Moulins ; but it has the immense advantage of being stated 
in fewer words than the latter requires of pages. a. o. 

1. Vegetable Productions of the Feejee Islands.— A "Blue Book," 
entitled •' Correspondence relative to the Fiji Islands? May, 1862, gives 
a full and official account of the arrangement between the British Consul, 
Mr. Pritchard, and Ebenezer Tkakombau, claiming to be king of the 
Fiji Islands, for the cession of the latter to the British crown, and of the 
appointment of Col. Smythe as a commission to visit these islands and 
to report whether the acquisition would be desirable, — whereupon the 
commissioner visited the islands, accompanied by Dr. B. Seemann, who 
waB instructed to explore and report upon their vegetable productions 
and resources. Col. Smythe very sensibly reported that Thakombua, 
although perhaps the most influential of the independent chiefs, had no 
claim to the title of king of Fiji, and that it was inexpedient to accept 
his offer. What most interests us is the appendix, containing Dr. See- 
inann's elaborate Report on the Vegetable Productions and Resources of 
the Vitian or Fijian Islands. This treats, 1, of the climate, soil, and flora 
in general of these islands, and, 2, of the Colonial Produce, so-called, such 
as sugar, coffee, tamarinds and tobacco, which they may be expected to 
yield, as also certain oils and fats, farinas, and spices. 3. The staple food 
of the people. This " is the same all over Polynesia, being derived, with 
the total exclusion of all grain and pulse, from the yam, the taro, the 
banana, the plantain, the bread fruit, and the cocoa-nut; but the bulk of 
it is furnished in the different countries by only one of these plants. la 
the Hawaian group the taro takes the lead, whilst the cocoa-nut is looked 
upon as a delicacy, from which the women were formerly altogether cut off. 
In some of the smaller coral islands the inhabitants live almost entirely 
upon cocoa-nuts. The Samoans place the bread-fruit at the head of the 
list Again, the Fijians think more of the yam than of the others, though 
all grow in their islands in the greatest perfection, and in an endless 
number of varieties." Of edible fruits there is a long list, the bread-fruit 
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and bananas being the most important, and the account of the Jw, (Ino» 
carpus edulis), is the most interesting, now that its botanical relationship 
has been detected by Mr. Bentham. 4. Cannibal vegetables, the vegeta- 
bles eaten with human flesh, — formerly an important part of Fijian diet- 
etics, and not yet entirely obsolete, — form the subject of a separate section. 
Human flesh, it appears, is extremely difficult to digest, and, perhaps on 
this account, was eaten with the leaves of three vegetables which were 
thought to assist the process, viz : of Trophis anthropophagorum and 
Solanum anthropophagorum of Seemann, and of Omalanthus pedicella- 
tus, Benth., an Euphorbiaceous plant 6. National Beverages. Like the 
other Polynesians, they prepare an intoxicating drink from the root of 
Piper nuthysticum. " In order to prepare the beverage, it is necessary to 
reduce die roots to minute particles, which, according to regular Polyne- 
sian usage, is done by chewing, — a task, in Fiji, devolving upon lads who 
have sound teeth, and who occupy a certain social rank towards the man 
for whom they perform the office .... Some Fijians make it a point to chew 
aa great a quantity as possible in one mouthful; and there is a man of 
this sort at Veratra, famous all over the group, who is able within three 
hours' time to chew a single mouthful sufficient to intoxicate fifty per- 
sons." Although the Fijians drink the natural liquor of young cocoa-nuts, 
they were not acquainted, nor were any Polynesians acquainted, with the 
art of extracting and fermenting toddy from the cocoa-nut palm. From 
which it is inferred, that, if the Polynesians are of Malayan origin, they 
must have left the cradle of their race before the extraction of toddy from 
the cocoa-nut tree, or even the tree itself, was known there. Indeed, this 
palm itself is thought to have made its way by the drifting of its fruits 
across the Pacific from east to west, through the Polynesian Islands, and 
to have reached Ceylon within what may be called historical times. 
6. Vegetable Poisons. Under this head is an interesting account of the 
kau-karo (literally Itch-wood), the Oneocarpus Viliensis A. Gray, which 
acts like the Poison Rhus of North America and of Japan, only with ten- 
fold virulence. Indeed, a drop of the juice, falling upon the hand of one of 
Dr. Seemann's companions, " instantly produced a pain equal to that pro- 
duced by contact with a red-hot poker" The Exccecaria Agallocha* 
known through the East, is equally virulent with its ally the Manchineel 
tree. The smoke of the burning wood is used by the Fijians to cure 
leprosy, — a terribly severe, but sometimes an effectual, remedy. 1. Med- 
icinal Plants. None of real importance are brought to light. 8. Scents 
and Perfumes. These are used for scenting the cocoa-nut oil which the 
natives profusely apply to the hair and to the naked body. Besides that 
obtaine.1 from several flowers, from the fruit of Parinarium laurinum 
and of Eugenia (Jambosa) neurocalyx A. Gray, and from the bark of a 
species of Girvnamomum, the most famous is that yielded by the Sandal- 
wood of the islands, which, formerly abundant at Sandalwood Bay, is 
now almost annihilated. 9. Materials for Clothing. The tapa, made of 
the bark of the Paper Mulberry, mainly furnished what scanty clothing 
was needed, until the introduction of cheap cotton cloth by traders. Suc- 
cessive sections discourse of Fibres used for cordage ; of Cotton, several 
sorts of which have been introduced and run wild in these islands, and 
the better sorts are now cultivated with success ; of Timber^ the most 
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important being a kind of kowrie-pine or Dammara, and Calophyllvn 
inophyllum. The wood of the latter, abundant by the sea-side, is used 
for canoes and boats, while its seed yields an important oil, bat the most 
valued wood is that of Afzelia bijuga A. Gr., which is almost indestruc- 
tible. Palms, Sacred Groves, Ornamental Plants, &c, occupy the re- 
maining sections. 

Having submitted his economical report, Dr. Seeraann is now turning 
his attention to the scientific botany of the Feejee Islands, where he made 
a collection second in extent and interest only to that of the U. 8. Explor- 
ing Expedition under Commodore Wilkes. The Flora Vitiensis which he 
has announced as in preparation, is to be a royal quarto volume of about 
400 pages of letter press, and 1 00 colored plates by Mr. Fitch, — to be 
published by Lovell Reeve and Co. In form and extent it will therefore 
equal his well known Botany of the Voyage of the Herald ; and it can 
not fail to be interesting and important. 

A Synopsis Plantarum Vitiensium, or List of the Fijian Plants at pres- 
ent known, has just been issued by Dr. Seem an n, corrected up to date. 
We note that he has overlooked Mr. Sullivant's folio, of the Musci of 
Wilkes* Expedition, in which fifteen mosses not in his list are enumerated 
or described from these islands, and six of them are figured. The Lichenes 
by Mr. Tuckerman, the Algcs by Prof. Harvey and the late Prof. Bailey, 
and the few Fungi, by Messrs. Curtis and Berkeley, also published, but 
sparingly diffused, may also add something to the list. a. o. 

8. New Edition of Qray*s Manual of the Botany of the Northern 
United States. — We copy the Advertisement to the revised edition, 1863. 
— " The additions and alterations of the Revised Edition of this work, now 
issued, are mainly the following : 

" ]. The addition of an entirely new part, entitled Garde* Botany, ah In- 
troduction to a Knowledge of the Common Cultivated Plants: 
see pp. xxix-lxxxix. By this, the common exotics, no less than the wild plants, 
are made available for botanical classes, which will be a great convenience in 
many cases. Most of these cultivated plants are everywhere common, and 

generally at hand for botanical illustration ; and it is desirable that they should 
e scientifically known and rightly named. And there is no great difficulty 
in studying them, if double flowers, and those which are otherwise in a mon- 
strous or unnatural condition, be avoided, at least by beginners. It is obvi- 
ously absurd and highly inconvenient to mix in the cultivated with the wild 
plants in such a work as this. But a separate account of the common exotica, 
annexed and subsidiary to the Botany of the Northern United Slates, especially 
in the School Edition, will doubtless be popular and useful. Directions for 
the use of the Garden Botany will be found on p. xvii and p. xxix. 

"2. The Analytical Ket, p. xvii, upon which the pupil so greatly de- 
pends, has been altogether revised, much simplified, adapted to the Garden 
Botany as well as to the Botany of the Northern States, and printed in a larger 
type. 

" 3. Numerous corrections in particulars have been made throughout the 
body of the work, whenever the required alterations could well be effected 
upon the stereotype plates. Many others, suggested by acute and obliging 
correspondents, or by my own observation, are necessarily deferred until the 
work can be recomposed. 

"4 The plants which have been newly detected within out limits, and one 
or two which were before accidentally omitted, are enumerated and character- 
ized in the Addenda, p. xc. 
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"5. Eight plates have been added, crowded with figures, illustrating all the 
genera (66 in number) of Grasses. They are wholly original, having been 
drawn from nature and engraved by Mr. Sprague. They will be of great 
Assistance in the study of this large, difficult, and important family. 

"The flattering success which the Manual has met with stimulates the 
author's endeavors towards its continued improvement; — in regard to which 
he still solicits aid from his correspondents." 

0. Botanical Necrology, 1862.— Of the three botanists of Holland 
who all died in the earlier weeks of the year 1862, viz.: Blume, Van 
den Bosch, and De Vriese, a brief record was made in this Journal for 
May last. 

Prof. M. N. Blytt, of the University of Christiania, the most distin- 
guished Norwegian botanist, died on the 26th of July last, aged 70 
years. He had amassed vast materials for the illustration of Scandina- 
vian botany, and had commenced the publication of his Norget Flora, 
the first volume of which appeared in 1861. 

Wm. Borrer, Esq., of Henfield in Sussex, England, one of the vene- 
rable cotemporaries and botanical friends of Sir James E. Smith, and 
whose name has long been intimately associated with English botany, 
died on the 10th of February, 1862, in the 81st year of his age. 

Dr. James Townshend Mackay, the author of the Flora Hibernica, 
long the director of the Botanic Garden of Trinity College, Dublin, 
died five days later, viz: on the 15th of February, at an age little less 
venerable than that attained by Mr. Borrer. 

Dr. D. O. von Kieser, the late President of the Imperial German 
Society of Naturalists, and who has been Professor of Medicine at the 
"University of Jena ever since 1812, died on the 11th of October, aged 
83 years. He is to be honorably mentioned among the botanists, on 
account of two early essays on the anatomy and physiology of plants, 
one of which, in the year 1812, took the prize offered by the Haarlem 
Academy; and for his Elements of the Anatomy of Plants, the earliest 
German treatise of modern times, published in 1815. 

Dr. Joachim Steetz, of Hamburg, died on the 24th of March, 1862, 
in the 57th year of his age. He was a medical practitioner, who de- 
voted his leisure hours with assiduity and much success to systematic 
botany, and especially, in his later years, to the Cornpositai. 

Mr. John Tweedie, a Scotch gardener, who visited Buenos Ayres to 
make botanical collections on the LaPlata, the Parana, and the Uru- 
guay, &c, more than thirty years ago, and became so fond of the coun- 
try that he made it his home, died at Santa Catalina, near Buenos 
Ayres, on the first of April, 1862, at the age of 87. To him we are 
mainly indebted for the original of the Verbenas which adorn our par- 
terres, and for many other ornamental cultivated plants. 

Turning now to our home circle, we have to record the honored 
names of four of the older cultivators of our science who have been 
removed from our thin ranks within the last few months : — 

Benjamin D. Greene, Esq., of Boston, died on the 14th of October 
last, at the age of 69 years. He was born in 1 793, was graduated at 
Harvard University in the year 1812; he first pursued legal studies, 
partly in the then celebrated school at Litchfield, Connecticut, and was 
duly admitted to the Bar in Boston. He then took np the study of 
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medicine, and completed his medical coarse in the schools of Scotland 
and Paris, taking his medical degree at Edinburgh in the year 1821. 
The large advantages of such a training having been enjoyed, Mr. 
Greene did not engage in the practice of cither profession. An ample 
inheritance, which rendered professional exertion unnecessary, conspir- 
ing with a remarkably quiet and contemplative disposition, and a re- 
fined taste, led him to devote his time to literary culture and to scien- 
tific pursuits. His fondness for botany, which early developed, was 
stimulated by personal intercourse with varions European botanists, and 
especially with his surviving friend, the now venerable Sir Wm. Hooker, 
then Professor in the University of Glasgow, to whom he naturally be- 
came much attached, and by whom he was highly appreciated. 

In botany, as in everything else, Mr. Greene sought to be silently 
useful. He never himself published any of his discoveries or observa- 
tions. The few species to which his name is annexed were given to 
the world at second-hand. But his collections were extensive, his 
original observations numerous and accurate, and both were freely 
placed at the disposal of working botanists. He early saw that the 
great obstacles to the advantageous prosecution of botanical investiga- 
tions in this country, and especially in New England, were the want of 
books and the want of authentic collections ; and these desiderata he 
endeavored, so far as he could, to supply. He gathered a choice bo- 
tanical library, he encouraged explorations, and he subscribed to all the 
large purchasable North American collections, — beginning with those 
of Drummond in the Southern United States and in the tnen Mexican 
province of Texas. These, being distributed under numbers, among 
the principal herbaria of the world, and named or referred to in mono- 
graphs or other botanical works, were of prime importance as standards 
of comparison. Such collections and such books as Mr. Greene brought 
together were just the apparatus most needed at that time in this coun- 
try ; and now, when our wants are somewhat better supplied, we should 
not forget the essential service which they have rendered, nor the dis- 
interested kindness with which their most amiable and excellent owner 
always placed them at the disposal of those who could advantageously 
use them. Mr. Greene's botanical library and collections have been, by 
gift and by bequest, consigned to the Boston Society of Natural History, 
of which he was one of the founders and the first President, — and by 
which they will be preserved for the benefit of future New England 
botanists, by whom his memory should ever be gratefully cherished. 
The genus Qreenea, established by Wight and Arnott upon two rare 
Bubiaceous shrubs of India, barely anticipated a similar dedication by 
his old friend Mr. Nuttall, of a curious Grass of Arkansas and Texas, 
and will perpetuate his name in the annals of the science which he lov- 
ingly cultivated. 

Dr. Asakel Clopp, of New Albany, Indiana, died on the 17th of De- 
cember last, as has already been announced in the current volume of 
this Journal (p. 306). We are not informed of the particulars of his 
life, nor of his exact age, but we suppose he had nearly or quite reached 
his three-score years and ten. His only botanical publication is one of 
merit and importance, viz., A Synopsis or Systematic Catalogue of the 
Medicinal Plants of the United States, which forms an 8vo volume of 
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222 pages. It was presented to the American Medical Association in 
May, 1852, and published during that year, at Philadelphia. A rare 

?lant of the order Composites, which inhabits the southern borders of 
'exas, was dedicated to Dr. Olapp in the Botany of the Mexican Bound- 
ary Survey. 

Dr. Melines C. Leavenworth, as already announced in this Journal, 
died in the vicinity of New Orleans, in December last, while acting as 
Surgeon to the 12th Connecticut regiment, at the age of probably above 
three score years. It is to be desired that some one acquainted with 
them would put upon record the incidents of his life. He was formerly 
and for many years a surgeon in the United States Army ; from which, 
however, he retired about twenty years ago. While in the army, and 
at frontier posts in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Florida, he indulged his 
strong botanical tastes, and did useful service, by observing and collect- 
ing the plants within his reach, which he communicated to Dr. Torrey 
along with copious notes. These were the more important as his dried 
specimens were seldom neatly preserved. The pages of the Flora of 
North America, upon which his name so often occurs, testify to his zeal 
and success as a botanical explorer and pioneer. His ardent love of 
botany — fostered, we believe, by the late Dr. Tully — must have early 
developed ; for as much as forty years ago he discovered " four new 
plants from Alabama," which he described in the seventh volume of 
this Journal, in 1824. Among the many rare plants which he detected, 
a very peculiar one — the Amphianlhus pusillus of Torrey — which he 
found in the upper part of Georgia, is so very scarce and local that H 
has never been met with since. A pretty and strikingly marked Cru- 
ciferous genus, one species of which (if indeed distinct from the other) 
was discovered by Dr. Leavenworth, dedicated to him by Dr. Torrey, 
commemorates his botanical services; — which services, indeed, were 
continued to the last For no sooner had he landed with his regiment 
upon our southern coast than he zealously began to collect the" plants 
he met with, and to note their peculiarities. Although his scientific 
acquirements and insight were not great, his zeal and devotion to botany 
were thorough and genuine. a. o. 

Dr. Charles Wilkin* Short died at Louisville, Ky., March 7, aged 69 
years. A notice of his life will appear in our next issue. 
Zoology — 

10. Evidence as to Man's place in Nature; by Thomas Hsnrt Hux- 
lst, Fellow of the Royal Society. 1 60 pp. 8vo. London : Williams 
and Norgate. — The able zoologist, Prof. Huxley, discusses in the first 
chapter of his work, u The Natural History of the Man-like Apes," or 
the Orangs, Gibbons, Gorillas and Chimpanzees ; in the second, " the Re- 
lations of Man to the lower animals;" and in the thiril, the " Fossil re- 
mains of Man." The second topic is that towards which all the rest of 
the work points ; and the conclusion of the whole is, that man belongs 
structurally to the same order with the Qttadrumana, and constitutes 
among the Primates (as the order is called, after Linnaeus), the family of 
Anthropini ; and further, that " if man be separated by no greater struc- 
tural barrier from the brutes than they are from one another, then it 
seems to follow that if any process of physical causation can be dis- 
covered, by which the genera and families of ordinary animals have been 
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produced, that process of causation is amply sufficient to account for 
the origin of Man ;" and, finally, that the theory of Mr. Darwin is tt the 
only one that has any scientific existence" and is, probably, the true 
one, or at least, "if not precisely true, the hypothesis is as near an 
approximation to the truth as, for example, the Copernican hypothesis 
was to the true theory of the planetary motions 7 ' (p. 107). 

The main argument of the work has been met by the writer in his 
article (this volume, p. 65), on the Classification of Mammals. It is 
there shown, that Man stands apart from all other Mammals, on the 
basis of a characteristic of profound zoological value. The character- 
istic referred to is this: — that, in Man, the fore-limbs are withdrawn 
completely from the locomotive series, and transferred to the cephalic ; 
and, thus, a very large anterior portion of the body is turned over to 
the service of the head, while the posterior or gastric portion is re- 
duced to its minimum. This condition of extreme capitalization in 
the system is of the very highest significance, and places Man alone. 
Man's erect structure is a part of its expression. Ttte nature of the feet 
in Man, — they being made simply for supporting the body, and not, as 
in the Quadrumana, for clinging or grasping — is a concomitant feature 
of his erectness ; and such also is the position of the cerebellum wholly 
beneath the cerebrum, mentioned in Professor Owen's characteristics of 
Man. For the argument on the subject, we refer to the article mentioned 

The uses of the fore-limbs in man are, first, the inferior, depending on 
the demands of the appetite satisfied through the mouth (uses that are 
united to the locomotive in the Apes and some other quadrupeds); 
second, the superior, depending on the demands of Man's higher nature. 

This higher nature, it may be added, we regard as a spiritual one, in 
which the brute has no share, and to the possession of which no devel- 
opment-process could elevate him. The raising of the fore-limbs from 
the ground, for esthetic, intellectual, and spiritual service, was in direct 
harmony with such a spiritual endowment Man exhibits his exclusive 
possession of such an element, not merely in having the power of speech, 
bat more fundamentally in being the only species capable of reaching 
towards a knowledge of himself, of nature, and of God ; — the only one, 
therefore, capable of conscious obedience, or disobedience, of any moral 
law, and the only one subject to degradation through the appetites and 
a moral nature. His power of indefinite progress, his thoughts and 
desires that look onward even beyond time, his recognition pf spiritual 
existence and of a Divinity above, all evince a nature that partakes of 
the infinite and divine. Man is linked to the poet through the system 
of life, of which be is the last, the completing, creation. But, unlike 
other species of that closing system of the past (significantly the ZoU 
era of geological' history), he, through his spiritual nature, is far more 
intimately connected witn the opening future. 

Whatever the point of view, then, we see reason wholly to dissent 
from the sentiment with which Prof. Huxley concludes his chapter " on 
the relations of Man to the lower animals" (p. 112): "Our reverence 
for the nobility of manhood will not be lessened by the knowledge, that 
Man is, in substance and in structure, one with the brutes ; for he alone 
possesses the marvellous endowment of intelligible and rational speech, 
whereby, in the secular period of his existence, he has slowly accumu* 
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lated and organised the experience which is almost wholly lost with the 
cessation of every individual life in other animals; so that now he 
stands raised upon it, as on a mountain top, far above the level of his 
humble fellows, and transfigured from his grosser nature by reflecting, 
here and there, a ray from the infinite source of truth." It is possible 
to conceive that a being with such mental endowments as Man pos- 
sesses, and with even the throat of a gorilla, might originate an in tell i- 
fible language ; but it is incomprehensible how the gift of speech could 
evelop man's mental qualities in a brute, however long the time 
allowed. Moreover, it is a natural question, why there are not Man- 
apes in the present age of the world, representing the various stages of 
transition, and filling up the hiatus, admitted to be large, if such a pro- 
cess of development is part of the general system of nature. We think 
this question a fair one, notwithstanding the reply which may be made, 
that the more developable individuals long since passed out of the Ape- 
stage, leaving behind only the unimprovable ones. The resemblances 
between the skeletons of Man and the Apes, and between ova generally, 
mentioned by Prof. Huxley, may, to the uninitiated in science, appear 
to make the transition by development feasible : yet they are of no 
weight as argument, since the Question is as to the fact whether, under 
nature's laws* such a transition nas taken place as the gradual change of 
an Ape into a Man, or, whether Apes were made to be, and remain, Apes. 
In the Ape, the great muscle of the foot, the flexor tongus pollicit, di- 
vides and sends a branch to three or more of the toes, while in Man, it 
passes to the great toe alone : Is it a fact that this, and the many 
structural differences of the foot and other parts of the body, were 
brought about by gradual development in a progressive Ape ? 

Between the lowest and highest types of men, there are all possible 
intermediate shadings as to grades of intellect, size of brain, and form 
of features. The range of grades, thus passing into one another through 
small individual differences, is very wide among the several diverse 
tribes of negroes in Africa ; it is very wide in the present population 
of Europe, and even in Britain alone. For these and other reasons, we 
may believe in the unity of origin of the human race. But with re- 
gard to Man and the Man-apes, no evidence has been pointed out, de- 
rived from Man, or the Apes, proving either the fact, or the proba- 
bility, or the possibility, of a common origin. The direct evidence, on 
which the Darwinian hypothesis rests, comes from lower departments 
of life, and is acknowledged by its advocates to be exceedingly scanty 
and imperfect : they would say — and rightly — that facto have but just 
begun to be collected. But on this general subject, it is not onr pur- 
pose now to enter. 

The few discoveries of ancient skulls of inferior capacity, made re- 
cently in Europe, indicate the condition of some of the early tribes on 
that continent, or, at least, of some individuals in those tribes, and are 
of great archaeological interest The skulls are not inferior to those 
of some of the lowest of living men ; and Prof. Huxley remarks re- 
specting them, that they do not seem to him " to take us appreciably 
nearer to the lower pithecoid form," that is, to that of the Man-apes. 

Should similar discoveries be made all over the globe, proving a 

Ax. Joca. Sci.—Skcond Sexiks, Vol. XXXV, No. 105.— Mat, 1868. 
58 
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former condition of the race much inferior to the present, such a phase 
in its history is one that would have been a necessary consequence of 
man's nature, however large his skull or brain when created. For, as 
Prof. Guyot has observed, a first race, very limited in language and 
knowledge, without arts, and possessing, in full force, man's natural 
selfishness, unbridled appetites, and evil propensities, would have en- 
tered at once upon a course of degradation ; and, before many centuries 
had passed, the whole population, unless some part or all had been re- 
strained or guided by superhuman agency, would have sunk to its 
lowest limit of moral and physical debasement. It is not too much to 
expect that the fact of a general physical debasement may be ultimately 
proved by the discoveries now in progress. j. d. d. 

11. On the question whether Diatoms live on the sea-bottom at great 
depths; by Wm. Stimpson, M.D. — In a paper on the Diatoniacea 
found in mud collected at great depths from the bottom of the sea off 
the coast of Kamtschatka, in soundings made by the North Pacific Ex- 
pedition under Com. Rodgers (see this Journal, [2], xxi, 284), the late 
lamented Professor Bailey made the following remark. "The perfect 
conditions of the organisms in these soundings, and the fact that some 
of them retain their soft parts, indicate that they were very recently in 
a living condition, but it does not follow that they were living when 
collected at such immense depths." My attention has recently been 
called to this subject by the perusal of an account of the recent discov- 
eries of animal life in various forms at depths vastly greater than had 
been previously suspected ; for instance, at 1400 fathoms by Torell, at 
1000 and 1500 fathoms by Milne-Edwards, and at 3000 fathoms by 
Dr. Wallich. The question of the nature of the food of these abysmal 
animals is one of great interest, and I wish to place on record, in ad- 
vance of the publication of the report of the expedition, the results of 
my examination of the specimens alluded to by Prof. Bailey, when they 
were freshly taken from the water. 

In the sounding taken at the depth of 2700 fathoms, in lat 56° 46' N., 
long. 168° 18' E., Lieut. Brooke used, for the armature of his lead, three 
qui Us, each about three inches in length, fastened together, and placed 
in such a position that when the lead struck the Dottom the quills 
would be forced perpendicularly into it, and thus become filled with 
mud from a stratum a few inches below the general surface of the sea- 
bottom. The experiment was successful; the quills coming up com- 
pactly filled with mud of the usual character occurring at such depths 
in such latitudes. One of the quills having been submitted to me for 
-microscopic examination, was carefully wiped and cut in two at the 
middle, in order to secure for examination a specimen, as nearly as pos- 
sible free from any chance admixture from the water near the surface. 
In this specimen I found an abundance of diatoms, some of which, ap- 
parently Coscinodiscit appeared to me to be undoubtedly living, judging 
from their fresh appearance and the colors of their internal cell contents. 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether sufficient light can penetrate to so 
•great a depth to afford the stimulus which these vegetable organisms 
are suppose to require for their existence and multiplication. On the 
other hand, it is by no means certain that some amount of light does 
not so penetrate, and, if we deny the existence of vegetable life in these 
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abysses, it will be difficult to account for the existence there of animals, 
which must, ultimately, derive their sustenance from the vegetable 
kingdom. The supply which they might obtain from the dead bodies 
of those organisms which die at the surface, and slowly sink through 
two or three miles of water to the bottom, seems totally insufficient, 
for Dr. Wallich has proved that the animals, starfishes for instance, not 
only exist at those depths, but exist in great numbers. We would call 
the attention of those who may have an opportunity of obtaining speci- 
mens of the bottom at great depths, to the great importance of a mi- 
croscopic examination of these specimens as soon as taken from the 
sea. Fresh water should, of course, be used in spreading the mud upon 
the slide. 

12. On the "genu* Diplothyra" — Having received from Mr. Sander- 
son Smith, of New York, a fine series of the shell recently described by 
Mr. Try on in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy, as a. new 
genus and species of Pholadidae, "Diplotkyra Smithii," I have satisfied 
myself that Mr. Tryon is wrong in considering the accessory valve at 
double, and that the shell in question is a true Martesia. It is, in fact, 
very closely allied to M. cuneiformis, which often presents an accessory 
valve of precisely the same character. Wm. Stimpson. 

13. On Part II of Prof . G. Jan's Prodromo delta Iconografia Gene- 
rale degli Ofidi ; by E. D. Cope. — Among the constantly appearing con- 
tributions to Herpetology, few are more valuable than those upon the 
serpents, issued by Prof. G. Jan, director of the Museum at Milan. This 
value is however dependent rather upon the number of new forms made 
known, and the beautiful plates illustrating the work, than upon unusual 
merit in the diagnoses, or in recognition of co temporary labors. 

The second part, which has come to our hands through the kind atten- 
tion of Prof. Jan, treats of the CaUnnaridm. It is not our intention to 
discuss the classification of the suborder of the Aeinea, 1 but we will re- 
mark that we doubt whether any herpetologist can characterize with 
precision more than three subordinate groups — viz., Boidat y Ackrochordi- 
dce and Colubridas? The subdivisions of the last are so completely inter- 
woven and gradually connected, that no author has yet presented us 
with characters by which we can isolate them in a natural manner. It 
has therefore seemed best that the term "family" should be restricted to 
the three groups here mentioned. It is true that among Colubridce the 
types are as varied as are the relations of these u families," and it may 
be said that the simplicity of ophidian structure has deprived us of the 
means of defining groups, whose equivalents are elsewhere much more 
tangible. Admitting this to be the case, — how nearly equivalent are 
zoological groups anywhere, and how uniform is zoological rank ? Until 
it can be shown that this rank is not to be expressed by the formula 
s"* 1 , we are justified in retaining the varied divisions of Colubridce as sub- 
families, and in calling Achrochordus the type of & family, though it ex- 
hibit but a little greater degree of differentiation than some of the former. 

1 Enrystomatous serpents with an unabbreviated oe maxillare. The other subor- 
ders of the Opbidia, as accepted by the writer, are, on the one hand, the Proterogly* 
pha and Salenoglypha, and on the other, Tortricina (Tortricid® and Uropeltidn) 
and Scolecopbidia (Typhlopidie). 

* Formerly called subfamilies by the writer. 
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Prof. Jan adopts the name Calamaridce, after Gunther, and includes 
twenty-three genera. As the work is not intended to be a general ophi- 
ology, many genera as well as species are omitted. With great propriety 
he places here the PlalypUryx and Stenoynathus of Dumeril, which are 
associated with JDiptas in the Erpitologie Generate. He adds to those 
previously known the genera Pseudorhabdium (near Calamaria), Add- 
phkus (near Bhabdoxma), and Elapotinu* (near Elapomorpku$), all 
with ungrooved teeth. He describes twenty-one species, which are new 
to herpatology. A few others, presumed to be new, hare really been 
previously described, which is not a matter of surprise when we consider 
the scattered condition of herpetological literature. 

Prof. Jan separates from Rhabdosoma those Mexican species which 
possess two pairs of geneial plates, which is probably a judicious change. 
If the Catostoma ckalybeum of Wagler belongs to this group, that au- 
thor's name will perUin to it rather than to Bhabdoioma, as has been 
urged. 1 In the work before us, however, it is referred to Elapoidei of 
Boie, a genus with keeled scales. If Wagler*s statement, "squama to- 
vissimffi," is correct of the chalybaum as It is of the Memidoliatum 
(though Gunther says " scales keeled m ), this reference can hardly be ac- 
cepted — still less that of Colobognalhut of Peters, which is abundantly 
characterized by its deficient dentition and want of temporal plates. 

The genus called Carphopkis, which follows Elapoides, was first estab- 
lished under the name Carphophiop* in d'Orbigny's Diet, Univ. a* Hut. 
Nat., on the Coluber amoenus of Say. This species was called vermi- 
formis, while the name amcenus was retained for that since called Helena 
by Kennioott. Under the impression that the two represented distinct 
genera, the Helena was called Carphophi* in the same work, and follow- 
ing on the same page. As the true application of the name vtrmiformu 
could not have been ascertained at the time of its publication, Carpko* 
phis must be retained, though erroneously characterized, and established 
upon a species different from the afterwards accepted typo. 

Prof. Jan is in error in identifying Virginia Harperti* with the P. Va- 
lerim on p. 24. He also employs the name Conocepkalut for the genus 
Haldea, which we have shown to be inapplicable. 9 So Ninta is the 
older name for Streptophorus, and should be employed in its stead. 
Aspidura carinata (p. 29) is th? Haplocercu* Ceylonensu of Gunther, 
published in 1858. Elapop* Petersi is E. plumbeater 1 of three years 
earlier date. In the genus Homalosoma we find Contia of Baird and 
Girard included. I have already alluded to the range of this genun over 
both continents ;• it embraces in the Old World the coronelloulet and 
melanocephala of Prof. Jan's enumeration, with the Coronella modesta 
of Martin. Psilosoma Jan, will probably be accepted as a well estab- 
lished genus. 

The genus Elapomorphus has received many accessions, within a few 
years, through the labors of Dumeril, Gunther, Reinhardt and Peters. 
As adopted in the Prodromus, it embraces four or five distinct genera. 
Prof. Dumeril early 9 alluded to the very peculiar dentition of his E. G& 

■ Monattbericbte Preun. Acad. 1859, p. 275; Pr. A. N. 8. Philic, I860, p. IS*. 
4 Gunther, Proc. Z. 8. Lond., 1 860, June. • Pr. A. N. S. Phil., 1862, p. 249. 
• Pr. A. N. S. PhiL, 1860, p. 76. » Loc. cit., 1860, p. 566. 

J Loc. cit, 1862, p. 889. ' Rev. Msg. ZooL, 1856, pi 468. 
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fcmtfira, aad he has since made it the type of a genus Miodon, which 
was anticipated by Urcbelu* of Rein bard U The very anterior position 
of the grooved tooth, which has but three solid ones in front of it, sug- 
gests the yet undiscovered point of transition from Annea to the Prote* 
roglypka. Microtoma Jan, is an Elapid of the same region, possessing 
many of the peculiarities of Urobelus. 

There are probably three, certainly two, genera of this group in South 
America besides Jan's Elapomqjus ; they are Apo$tolepis, Elapomorphm 
vcrtts, and Phalotruf* corresponding to the sections marked by asterisks 
in the table on p. 42. 

Homuloeranium was referred to Tantilla of Bd. & Girard on the 
ground of priority of the latter in 1 861 ;" of this, Prof. Jan does not seem 
to be aware. He describes an H. Wagneri, said to have been brought from 
Florida, which probably does not belong to the genus on account of its 
entire anal scutum, Elapotinus, described as new, and allied to Eiapo- 
morphu*, is also near to Tantilla as far as the characters given enable us 
to decide. The posterior superior maxillaries are not grooved ; if other 
differences exist, we are not informed of them. 

Under the head of Probletorhinidce, Prof. Jan unites a number of 

Sinera of singular aspect, and undoubted affinity, which mostly inhabit 
exico and Southwestern United States. We have already recognized 
this group and published a table of the genera in the Philadelphia Pro- 
ceedings for 1861, (p. 302) and are much gratified at this confirmation 
of the view there expressed. We will now give an artificial synopsis of 
this group, with the additions and modifications which new material sug- 
gests. 11 The African Ligonirostra (Temnorhynchus Smith, preoccupied 
in Coleoptera), must be placed near Prosymna Gray. Chilorhina De Fil. 
is Sympholis Cope, of prior date. Dr. Jan's demonstration of the posi- 
tion of Ficimia Gray ;s as interesting as unexpected ; Amblymetopon of 
Giitither has never been properly separated from it, if a difference exists. 
We will accept for the present Exorhina Jan, but his Oxyrhina is Ohio- 
nactti Cope (long ago characterized by Hallowed), and Aehirhina is 
Toluca Kenu., also of prior date. Then there must be added Conapiit % 
and perhaps Brachyurophi* of Gunther," Sonora Baird & Girard, and 
Qyalopium and Ckilomenticus of the writer. 

L Internasal platei wanting. 

Rostral plate in contact with frontal, - • - - Ficimia. 

Rostral plate not Id contact with frontal, 

Loreal none, anal divided, ..... Conopti*. 

Loresl prevent. 

Anal divided, nasal separate, .... Sxwrhina. 

Anal entire, nasal confluent with first upper labial, Sympkolit, 

IL InternasaU confluent with natal*. 

Dentition glypbodont, ...... Stenorhinu, 

Dentition isodont, mussle shovel-like, - • ChUomenucu*. 

» Pr. A. N. S. Phil., 1861, p. 524. " L. c, p. 74. 

" Farther accessions of material will probably suggest the union of some of the 



u Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist 1868, p. 21. 
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III. Internasals separate from nasals. 
two inttrnasala. 
Two prefrontals. 
Nasal and first superior labial confluent ; rostral recurved, - Gyalopium. 
Nasal and labial separate. 
No loreal, one nasal. 
Dentition glyphodont, ..... Brachyiaropkti. 

Dentition lsodont, ..... Toivca. 

Loreal present 
Two nasals, ...... Sonera. 

One nasal, ...... Chionactiz. 

One prefrontal, ---... . Ligonirottra. 

One interaasal, one prefrontal, .... Prosymna. 

We have, on a former occasion, 14 alluded to the close connection of this 
group with the Coronellince, through Cemophora and allied forma; oar 
author perceives exactly the same affinity, but renames the genus just 
mentioned, Stasiotes. Ficimia and, as Gunther remarks, Brackyurophis, 
are probably related to Rkinottoma ; the latter is no doubt connected to 
the beautiful Heterodon semicinctus, by Dr. Peters* Simopkis. Hetero- 
don d'Orbignyi connects the red-ringed species with our northern type; 
thus we are led from Sonora semiannulata to Heterodon platyrhinus! 
Ours is indeed no " Ariadne's thread " if we are led to such results. But 
we have perhaps only lost the clue. 

We have only to remark, regarding Prof. Jan's species of this group, 
that Chilorhina Villarsii \» Sytnpkolis lippiens, and that S tenor hina 
quinquelineata is not a variety of, but a very distinct species from, the 
ventralis — or Degenhardtii, as Jan agrees with Peters in calling it 

Thus it appears that Prof. Jan's work, like that of most others, is not 
free from oversights, many of which are not so excusable as some, which 
may have been occasioned by nearly simultaneous publications. 

14. Note on the "Glass Coral" of Japan, (in a letter to Prof. Siluman, 
Jr., from William Stimpson, dated Smithsonian Institution, Feb. 6, 
1863.) 

" The ' glass-coral ' to which you refer is the Hyalonema mirabilis of 
Gray, which is found in the seas of Japan, and is one of the most beau- 
tiful of marine objects. It forms the subject of an elaborate monograph 
by Brandt, illustrated by four folio plates. This author divides it, on 
insufficient grounds, into two genera and several species. We have a 
few specimens in the museum of the Smithsonian Institution. They 
consist of groups of silicfous fibres resembling spun glass, closely wound 
together in a spiral manner so as to form cylinders of a foot or more in 
length and the thickness of the little finger. In the centre of the ban- 
die, particularly toward the base, we find a fibrous substance somewhat 
resembling cotton or rather asbestos, which is composed of very fine fibres, 
silicious like the larger ones. The cylinders are encrusted by various 
marine growths, i. e. a Zoanthus, a sponge, and a sea weed ; — and to one 
of them the egg of a shark (Scyllium?) was attached by its tendrils. 
The Zoanthus is so uniformly found upon specimens, and encrusts them 
so regularly, that both Brandt and Gray do not hesitate to consider the 
glass-coral as the axis of a polyp related to the Gorgonie. Leuckart 
combats this idea and considers the polyp to be a parasite, while the 

14 Proc Acad. PhiL, I860, 241. 
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-silicious fibres themselves belong to a sponge allied to the curious 
Euplectella figured by Prof. Owen in the Transactions of the Linncean 
Society, vol. xxii, pi. xxi. An examination of these figures and the 
accompanying description will convince the most skeptical of the cor- 
rectness of Leuckart's view. The cotton-like substance which I have 
mentioned above as found in the centre of the cylindrical bundles may 
perhaps give some indications of the character of the sponge to which 
these curious spicuke belong, but the sponge usually seen encrusting the 
bundles is in all probability not the true one, as is supposed by some ; 
and the Zoanthus, we cannot even cousider as a parasite. For, in the 
Smithsonian specimens, to which my attention was first called by Mr. 
Verrill, we see abundant evidence that these so-called parasitic growths 
are the result of the ingenuity of the Japanese cariosity-mongers from 
whom the specimens are obtained, of which ingenuity we have also 
•instances in the " mermaids " and other artifacts brought from Japan. 
•In the first place the unnatural grouping of the bundles, figured by 
Brandt and seen in one of the Smithsonian specimens, is effected by 
means of a gum resembling gum tragacanth. The group thus formed 
is inserted into a crevice of a fragment of coral so nicely as to have the 
appearance of growing attached. Some agglutinating substance is also 
used for the attachment of the zoanthoid polyp, the sponge, and the 
sea-weed, for upon scraping these off at various points, we found beneath 
each of them silken threads tied around the bundle of fibres for the 
purpose of keeping them together ! The nicety with which this is done 
is wonderful, and the deception is perfect We should judge that the 
Japanese must have considerable knowledge of the lower animals, to be 
able to produce factitious congeries, so nearly agreeing with nature and 
so well calculated to deceive even practiced naturalists." 

[The numerous auditories who have listened to the instructive and 
entertaining lectures of Dr. Macgowan upon Japan will be amused 
to learn that the curious glassy zoophyte which the Doctor exhibited 
turns out (quite unconsciously to the learned lecturer) to be another 
proof of the skill of that cunning people in manufacturing factitious 
objects in natural history so curiously as to deceive even skillful nat- 
uralists. 

The genus Hyalonema and the species H. Sieboldi will be found de- 
scribed in Dana's Zoophytes, pp. 641, 642. The glassy fibres of H. 
mirabilis, when heated alone in a glass tube, decrepitate and fly into nu- 
merous minute spicule, splitting longitudinally, and emitting an animal 
odor without becoming colored. These fibres are pure silica. They do 
not gelatinize in hot chlorhydric acid, and no trace of lime could be de- 
tected in them bv the spectroscope. They polarize light only very im- 
perfectly, either in cross section or transversely. The rings of growth 
are beautifully seen in section, and as many as seventy can be counted 
arranged about a center which is excentric to the cylinder. — s.] 

15. Prodromus of the History, Structure, and Physiology of the order 
Lucernarice ; by Prof. Henry James Clark, of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. {Journal of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
March, 1863, pp. 531-567). — In the earlier pages of this number of the 
Journal, (p. 346, article xxxrv,) it may be seen that the Lucernarians are 
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ranked as a distinct order of Acalepbae. The principal feature in the 
prodromus, to which we would here call attention, is the division of the 
order Lucern arise into two families. The first family, Cleistocarpdm 
includes such Lucernarians as the genera Carduella, Depastrum, «ka; and 
the second family, EUttlherocarpidcr, embraces the earliest described 
LucernaricBy L. quadricornis, L. octoradiata, L. campanulata, Ac, which 
are divided into three genera. Out of the eleven Bpectes of the order, 
the author has collected himself, or obtained from other sources, no 
lees than eight, leaving only three, of which one is doubtful, lo be added 
to his collection. The author's description, of the above-mentioned eight 
species, shows that he has studied them with the closest anatomical detail, 
and has dtawn up the diagnoses as much from the internal as from the 
external characters ; in fact we should say that the whole structure of 
these animals is epitomized in the prodromus. The geographical dis- 
tribution of three of these species, — Manama auricula (Lucemaria au- 
ricula Fabricius), Haliclystus auricula (L. auricula Ratnke, non Fabri- 
ciu8) and L. quadricornis, — is interesting, from the fact that they are 
common to the shores of Europe and America ; and we are led to believe 
that more of the others, which are of the rarest sort, will be yet found 
to extend across the Atlantic This view is in accordance with the opin- 
ions of most of the leading zoologists, both of this country and Europe, 
in regard to the other animals of the North Atlantic fauna. Of the 
rest of the eleven species comprised in the order, five are European and 
two are American. The latter two are entirely new to science. 

VII. ASTRONOMY AND METEOROLOGY. 

1. Re-discovery of Panopea, Asteroid ®. — Panopea was re-discovered 
by R. Luther at Bilk, Oct. 21, 1862. According to an observation of 
Oct 28th, the error of Duner's ephemeris was — 8 m 13 B in A. R and 
-1° 19' in Dec. 

2. Elements of Asteroid ©. — The following elements of Freya, Aste- 
roid ®> have been computed by D' Arrest of Copenhagen. 

Epoch 1862, Oct. 24-5, Greenwich m. t. 

M = 321 3<'44"*94 

n = 67 10 17 -9 ) 

Q = 212 29 32 '5 [ Mean equinox 1862*0. 

t = 2 18 3 -0) 

9 = 1 43 52 -4 

log. a = 0*503649 

fi = 623*066 

3. Discovery of Asteroid @. — On the 12th of November, 1862, a 
new planet was discovered by Dr. C. H. F. Peters, at Hamilton College 
Observatory. It was near Feronia, and was between the 11th and 12th 
magnitudes. 

4. Comet III, 1862. — This comet was discovered on the morning of 
Nov. 28, by Professor Respighi, at Bologna, and three days later by 
Dr. Bruhns at Leipsic. The following elements have been communi- 
cated by R. Engelmann of Leipsic 
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T = 1862, Dec. 2818263. 
n = 125° 9'42"6 

Q = 355 44 57 -9 
t = 42 22 52 -5 

log. q = 9-904475 

Motion retrograde. 

5. Comet I, 1863. — This comet was discovered by Dr. Bruhns of 
Leipsic, on the morning of Dec. 2d. The following elements have 
been computed by F. Tiejen of Berlin. 

T = 1863, Feb. 3*52928 Berlin m. t 
ft =z 191° 23' 12*2 ) A . 

Q =* 116 55 28 -0 [ Ap ^ nt D TflT 
i s 85 21 42-8) 1W2.Dm.6-0. 

log. q = 9-9002165 

Motion direct 

6. Star Shower in December, 1565. — In a Sagenbttrh der Laueitz by 
Karl Haupt, published in the Neuee Lausitzisches Magazin (Gorlitz, 
1862), among Wunderzeichen am Jlimmel, gathered from old Lusatian 
chronicles, is the following : 

"On the 3d of December, 1565, there fell at Sorau fire from heaven 
like flakes of snow." — Magnus, (Joh. Lam.) Historische Beechreibung 
von Sorau. Leipz., 1710. 4 to. 

7. Shooting Stare teen in England in 18Q2. — The usual displays of 
shooting stars this year (1862), as seen near Manchester, have not been 
as well marked as usual ; that of August 1 0th- 1 1th, perhaps less so than 
for the last few years, but the weather was not very favorable. That 
of Nov. 9th-10th 1 was not in the least marked, cither as regards the 
numbers or radiant But the more newly determined period for Dec* 
10th- 12th has boen exceedingly well defined, and the radiant point, 
both for the last year and for the present one, perfectly referable to a 
part of the heavens halfway between P Auriga and a Geminorum. — 
R. P. Oreg in Phil. Mag. 

8. Auroral arch of April 9th, 1863. — On the evening of April 9th, 
there was noticed at New Haven some appearance of an auroral light 
between 7£ and 8 o'clock. About 9 o'clock, white columns rose both 
from the eastern and western horizon, and shot up towards the meridian, 
their tops inclining from a vertical direction about fifteen degrees towards 
the south. A line of shorter columns connected the two columns just 
mentioned, in such a manner as to form a tolerably regular arch, spanning 
the heavens, and passing exactly over the Dipper. This arch was evi- 
dently formed of short streamers parallel to each other. Most of them 
were from 10° to 15° in length, and for some time presented the ap- 
pearance of a row of comet's tails all parallel to each other. By 9£ 
o'clock, the eastern portion had very much faded, bat the column in the 
west was intensely bright, and of a white color. It extended to Castor, 
and passed centrally over a star about midway between the two horns of 
the Bull. At 1 o'clock, the column in the east had disappeared entirely, 
while that in the west had very much faded, but extended up uearly or 
quite to the meridian. During the entire evening, there was noticed a 

1 This, it will be observed, is not the proper anniversary of the November shower. \ 

In. Jom. Sot.— Seookd Sums, Vol. XXXV, No. 105.— Mir, 1868. 

59 I 
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very strong auroral glow above the northern horizon, with the usual 
dark segment beneath it. 

The following notice of this aurora appeared in the Newburyport 
Daily Herald of April 10th, with the signature P., presumed to denote 
Dr. Henry C. Perkins. 

u An auroral arch of intense brightness spanned the heavens last eve- 
ning as the bell was ringing for 9 o'clock, equalled only during our 
remembrance by that of Aug., 1827. Starting from a point just above 
the horizon, not far from due East, it enveloped the star in the right 
knee of Bootes, passed amid the stars in the Sickle, or the head and 
neck of Leo, thence enveloping Castor and Pollux, covering the space 
between the feet of the Twins, swerving thence a little to the north- 
west between the heads of Orion and Taurus, until it faded from view. 

The arch was about 8° in width, remarkably well defined, though 
not so sharply so as that in 1827. It gradually moved to the South 
at the rate of about 8° or 10° in 20 minutes, when it broke up into 
wisps of light strikingly resembling those seen in the tail of Donatio 
comet, and so beautifully and truly represented in Prof. Bond's drawing 
of that body.— p." 

[Correspondents are requested to send in their observations on this 
auroral arch, which was probably seen over sufficient area to furnish 
data for approximate estimates of its height] 

VIII. MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

1. National Academy of Sciences. — Hon. Henry Wilson of Massa- 
chusetts, in the Senate of the United States, at the last session of Con- 
gress, brought forward and secured the unanimous passage of the fol- 
lowing bill entitled, 

" A Bill to incorporate the National Academy of Sciences. 

"Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representative* of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, Tbat Louis Agassiz, Massachusetts ; J. H. Aijsxandee, 
Maryland: S. Alexander, New Jersey; A. D. Bache, at large jF. A. P. Barnard, 
at large: J. G. Barnard, United States army, Massachusetts; W. H. C. Bartlett, 
United States Mil. Acad., Missouri; U. A. Boyden, Massachusetts; Alexis Cas- 
well, Rhode Island; William Chauvenet, Missouri; J. H. C. Coffin, United 
States Naval Academy, Maine; J. A. Dahloren, United States navy. Pennsylvania; 
J. D. Dana, Connecticut : Charles H. Davis, United States navy, Massachusetts; 
George Engblmann, St. Louis, Missouri; J. F. Frazer, Pennsylvania; Wolcott 
Gibes, New York; J. M. Gilliss, United States Naval Observatory, Kentucky; 
A. A. Gould, Massachusetts ; B. A. Gould, Massachusetts ; Asa Gray, Massachu- 
setts jA. Guyot, New Jersey; James Hall, New York; Joseph Henry, at large; 
J. £. Hilgard, at large, Illinois ; Edward Hitchcock, Massachusetts ; J. 8. Hub- 
bard, United States naval observatory, Connecticut; A. A- Humpheys, United 
States army, Pennsylvania; J. L. LeConte, United States army, Pennsylvania; 
J. Ldidy, Pennsylvania; J. P. Lesley. Pennsylvania; M. F. Longstreth, Pennsyl- 
vania ; D. H. Mahan, United States Military Academy, Virginia ; J. S. Newberby, 
Ohio; H. A. Newton, Connecticut; Benjamin Peirce, Massachusetts; John Rod- 
gbrs, United States navy, Indiana; F airman Rogbrs, Pennsylvania; R. E. Rogers, 
Pennsylvania ; W. B. Rogers, Massachusetts ; L. M. Rutherfurd, New York ; Jo- 
seph Saxton, at large ; Benjamin Silliman, Connecticut ; Benjamin 8illtman, 
Jr., Connecticut; Theodore Strong, New Jersey; John Torrey, New York; 
J. G. Tottbn, United States army, Connecticut ; Joseph Winlock, United Slates 
Nautical Almanac, Kentucky; Jeffries Wyman, Massachusetts; J. D. Whitney, 
California, their associates and successors duly chosen, are hereby incorporated, 
constituted, and declared to he a body corporate, by the name of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

w Sec. 2. And be it further enacted. That the National Academy of Sciences shall 
consist of not more than fifty ordinary members, and the said corporation hereby 
constituted shall have power to make its own organization, including its constitu- 
tion, by-laws, and rules and regulations ; to fill all vacancies created by death, reslg- 
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aatkm, or otherwise ; to provide for the election of foreign an4 domestic members, 
the division into classes, and all other matters needful or usual In such institution, 
and to report the same to Congress. 

"Sec, 3. And be it farther enacted. That the National Academy of Sciences shall 
hold an annual meeting at such place in the United States as may be designated, 
and the Academy shall, whenever called upon by any department of the government, 
investigate, examine, experiment, and report upon any subject of science or art, 
the actual expense of such investigations, examinations, experiments, and reports, 
to be paid from appropriations which may be made for the purpose, but the Acad- 
emy shall receive no compensation whatever for any services to the government of 
the United States." 

Agreeably to an invitation from Mr. Wilson, a majority of the cor- 
porators named in this Act met on the 2 2d of April, at 1 1 a. m. in the 
Chapel of the University of the city of New York, for the purpose of 
organizing the National Academy of Sciences. The body was called 
to order, with a few appropriate remarks, by Mr. Wilson, who was pres- 
ent by the request of a large number of members. A temporary or- 
ganization was secured by the choice of Joseph Henry of Washington 
and Alexis Caswell of Brawn University as Chairman and Secretary, 
pro tempore. A committee of nine persons, of whom Prof. Caswell was 
chairman, was appointed to prepare and report Rules for governing the 
Academy, agreeably to the powers vested in them by Section 2d of the 
Act of Incorporation, adopted by Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on the 4th of March, 1863. 

Agreeably to the laws thus enacted (which lay over to January next 
for final consideration), the Academy is divided into two classes, viz. :* 

1st The Class of Mathematics and Physics. 

2d. The Class of Natural History. 

The corporate members elect under which of these two classes and 
in which section of that class they will inscribe their names. The 
classes are subdivided thus : — 

A. Class of Mathematics and Physics. — Sections: 1, Mathematics; 
2, Physics; 3, Astronomy, Geography, and Geodesy; 4, Mechanics; 
5, Chemistry. 

B. Class of Natural History. — Sections : 1 , Mineralogy and Geology ; 
2, Zoology; 3, Botany; 4, Anatomy and Physiology; 6, Ethnology. 

While each member chooses his own position, he may also be elected an 
honorary member of any section by the members thereof, and the Academy 
retains the power of transferring a member from one Section to another. 

There may be fifty foreign associates, who take no part in the business 
of the Academy, but have the privilege of attending its sessions, reading 
and communicating papers and of receiving a copy of the publications of 
the Academy. 

The officers of the Academy are a President, a vice President, a Foreign 
Secretary, a home Secretary, and a Treasurer, all of whom are elected for 
a term of six years. 

There is also a chairman and secretary to each class elected annually 
at each January meeting. The officers of the Academy, and chairman 
of the classes, together with four members to be annually elected by the 
Academy, constitute a Council for the transaction of such business as is 
assigned to them by law or by the Academy. 

1 As these Rules are subject to change prior to their final adoption in January, 
there is an obvious impropriety in publishing them in detail, at present, but so 
much of their provisions as concern the general organisation of the Academy, and 
as are not likely to be materially altered, we give in this notice.— Eds. 
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The powers of the President, (or in case of his absence or disability; 
the Vice-President,) are, to preside at the meetings of the Academy, name 
(unless otherwise provided tor by law) committees of members, referring 
business, experimental enquiries, investigations or preliminary inquiries 
required by the Government of the United States or its branches, to 
members specially conversant with the subject; and, with the Council, to 
direct the general business of the Academy. The duties of the other 
officers present nothing beyond what is usual in all similar organizations. 

The Academy holds two stated meetings in each year, one in January 
and one in August The January meeting is to be held always in Wash- 
ington on the 3d day of January, (or when that day is a Sunday, on the 
4th), but the August meeting will be held at such place as the Academy 
at any previous meeting may designate, and on the 3d Wednesday of the 
month. The scientific meetings of the Academy are to be open or pub* 
lie, the business meetings closed. Communications by persons not mem- 
bers of the Academy are to be presented and read by a member who 
makes himself responsible only for the general propriety of the paper 
and not for opinions expressed by the author. 

Propositions for researches, experiments, observations, investigations or 
reports, shall originate with the Classes to which the subjects are appro- 
priate, and then be submitted to the Academy for discussion, and ap- 
proval or rejection, excepting propositions from the Government of the 
United States, or any of its branches, which shall be acted on by the 
President, who will in such case report, if necessary, at once to the Gov- 
ernment, and also to the Academy at the next stated meeting. The 
judgment of the Academy is to be at all times at the disposition of the 
Government upon any matter of Science or Art within the limits of the 
subjects embraced by it. The President of the Academy is competent, 
in special cases, to call in the aid, upon committees, of experts, or men of 
remarkable attainments not members of the Academy. 

The Annual Report to be presented to both Houses of Congress, is to 
be prepared by the President of the Academy, and before its presentation 
is to be submitted, first to the Council, and then to the Academy at the 
January meeting. The abstract of a memoir may however be sent by 
any member to the Home Secretary, to be printed and circulated among 
the members during the recess of the Academy. 

These are the most importaut features of the organic law of the 
National Academy of Sciences. An election was held under the rules 
wheu the following officers were chosen almost unanimously: 
President, Alexander Dallas Bache, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-President, Jambs D. Dana, New Haven, Conn. 

Foreign Secretary », Louis Agassiz, Cambridge, Mass. 

Home Secretary, Wolcott Gjbbs, New York. 

Ti-ewturer, Fairman Rogers, Philadelphia. 

OFFICERS OF THE CLASSES. 
Clou A. Mathematics and Phytic*, 
Chairman, B. Peirce, Cambridge, Mass, 

Secretary, B, A. Gould, Cambridge, u 

CIojuK Natural Hutwy. 
Chairman, B. Silliman, New Haven, Ct 

Secretary v J. S. Newberry, Ohio. 
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After the completion of the organization, each member present, agree- 
ably to the requirements of the organic law, took the oath of allegiance 
prescribed by the Senate of the United States for its own members, and 
in addition thereto* took an oath faithfully to discharge the duties of a 
member of the National Academy of Sciences to the best of his ability. 

Born in the midst of a great political revolution, the National Academy 
of Sciences, created by the supreme law of the land, stands pledged to 
the power which has called it into being, and to the world to discharge 
its duties with fidelity. The members of the Academy named in the Act 
had before them simply to accept or to decline the trust reposed in them, 
by no choice of theirs. So far as they have accepted their position, we 
feel justified in saying it is with a conviction that there were many not 
named on the list who might most properly have been there, and with 
the assurance that so far as any honor may attach to membership, it will 
be shared much more largely by those who shall hereafter be called by 
the suffrages of the Academy to fill such vacancies as must occur, than 
by the corporators who are named in the law. 

The National Academy of Sciences does not take the place of, or neces- 
sarily interfere with, the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, as many persons seem to have supposed. 

IX. BOOK NOTICES. 

1. The National Almanac and Annual Record for the year 1863. 
Philadelphia; G. W. Child 8, 1863. 12mo. pp. 698.— This work suc- 
ceeds the well known American Almanac so long issued at Boston, and 
which attained an enviable reputation as a reliable record of cosinical 
facts and the repository of a large amount of information, statistical, 
political, educational, scientific and genera). Mr. Childs has taken up 
the task relinquished by Mr. Sawyer, and with a degree of fullness sur- 

£assing the original. The articles of scientific value in this volume are 
[eteorology, Tide tables for Coast of U. 8., Coast Survey, and Smith- 
sonian Institution, which are excellent. In the. same category should be 
mentioned a valuable paper on the changes in the relative position (in 
population and growth) of the several States from 1790 to 1860, by Prof. 
Wm. M. Gillespie, who has exhibited this subject graphically by the 
method so common in tabulating scientific results by curves. \Vith the 
active aid of Profs. Bache and Uenry of Washington, Profs. Copp6e and 
Gillespie, Dr. Pollock and others, the reliable character of the National 
Almanac is secured, while, as we are informed, the spirited editor retains 
the best talent, in all departments, before given to the American Almanac. 

2. The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, with remarks on 
" theories of tlie origin of species by variation ;" by Sir Chakles Lykll, 
F.R.S. pp. ft20,8vo. London. Reprinted by G. W. Childs, Philadelphia. 

8. Abb* Moigno's new Journal, called Les Mondes Revue Hebdoma- 
daire des Sciences, et les applications aux arts et a Tindustrie, appeared 
first on the 12th of February of this year, and has reached us regularly 
each week since. It replaces Cosmos, from which Abbe Moigno has with- 
drawn, for reasons of a personal nature growing out of his relations to the 
proprietor, which he fully sets forth in a Prologue of or 7 pages. 

Les Mondes is an extremely lively Journal of 28 pages, with a supple- 
ment on pure Science of 16 pages each week. It aims to notice the 
progress of all science, pare and applied, whether French or foreign. 
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Correction of elements of a comet, /. 
C. Watson, 21& 

Daphne, asteroid (41), rediscovered, 144. 

Double star, n Herculls, A. Clark, SOL 

Freya, asteroid (76), 146, 460. 

Galatea, asteroid (74), 145. 

LaLande prize, 801. 

Nebula?, double, 109. 

Nebula, researches on, A. Gautier, 101. 
variable brilliancy of; 107. 



Astronomy : — 
Orion, nebula of, 102. 
Panopea, asteroid (70), rediscovered, 4601 
Periodic meteors, A. C. Twining* 149. 
Shooting stars of Dec 1862, R V.Marth, 
802. 

of Jan. 1863, & Masterman, 149. 
of Nov. 1862, A. C. Twining. 146, 
seen in England in 1862, 461. 
Star shower in 156a, 461. 
Stellar spectra, 407. 
Taurus, second nebula in, 110. 
Water-moonrise, E. R Hunt, Z9b\ 
Works on, received, 307. 
Zodiacal light at Kev West, Hunt, 88a 
Atmospheric nitrite of ammonia, etc. B, 
Rohlig, 423. 
transparency, JS. R Sunt, 385. 
Auroral arch, 461. 

Austin, C. F, Sphagna of New Jersey, 252. 
Australian heat, 49T 



Baahe, A. D., magnetic surrey of Penn- 
sylvania, etc., 859. 
Bailey, L. W., antimony in N. Brunswick, 

Batch, D. D., tellurbismuth from Ga., 90. 
Berdham, Q., and /. D. Booker, Genera 

Plantarum, reviewed , 134. 
Berthelot, acetylene, 115. 
Bessemer's process, Tunner, 421. 
Bibliography, J. Niekle*, 269. 
Big Black river basin, 233. 
Bisulphid of carbon prisms for spectral 

analysis, 0. N. Rood, 856; also 6ee 40& 
Bitumens and Pyroschists, chemical and 

geological history of, T. S. Runt, 157, 
Btoxam, arsenic in sulphuric acid, 116. 
Blytt, M. W., death of, 449. 
Bohlig, E., atmospheric nitrite of ammo- 
nia, etc, 423. 
Borates and fluoborates, analysis of, Jfo* 

rxgnac, 418. 
Boron, compounds of, Frankland, 115. 
Borrer, Wm„ death of, 449. 
Botanical necrology, 1862, 449. 

collections in the Rocky Mountains, 

A. Gray, 137. 
Botany :— 

Cartography, C. Dewey, 57. 

Darlingtonia California, W. H. Brewer, 
A. Gray, 136. 

Flora Vitlensis, announced, 448. 

Flore Canadienne, L. Provaneher, 445. 

Genera Plantarum, G. Reniham and /. 
D. Hooker, reviewed, 134. 
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Botaut:— 

Gray's Manual, new edition. 448. 

New character in the fruit of Oaks, 
DeCandolle, 490. 

Species, considered as to variation, dis- 
tribution and succession, DeCandolle, 
481. 

Species Filicum, W. J. Booker, 138. 

Sphagna of N. Jersey, C. F. Aurtin, 282. 

Synopsis Plantarum Vitlensium, 448. 

Tendrils of Va. Creeper, A. Gray, 445. 

Vegetable productions of the Fiji Isl- 
ands, ^. oeemann, 446. 

Vites Boreall-AmericaniB, M Durand, 
reviewed, 445. 
Botiger, contrib. to spectral analysis, 414. 
formation of nitrite of ammonium by 

aid of heat, 114. 
preparation of ozone, 111. 
Boussingault, Agronomie, Chimie Agricole 

et Physiologie, noticed, 270. 
nature or the gas evolved by leaves 

exposed to the light, 121. 
Bracnyura, classification of, Straht—Stimp- 

son, 189. » 

Briquet, Manuel de Te*legraphle Elec- 

trlque,269. 
Brewer, Darlingtonla Californica, 196. 
Brush, G. J., arsenids of copper, 296. 
galena with octahedral cleavage, 128. 
metallurgical abstracts, 118, 286, 420. 
mineralogical abstracts, 42& 

c. 

Caesium, equivalent and spectra, 8 W. 

Johnson and 0. D. Allen, 91 
California, peninsula of, explor'ns in, 236. 
Canada, Flora of, L. Provancher l 4A&. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Economic 

Minerals and Crystalline Rocks of, no- 
ticed, 134. 
Report on Geology of, noticed, 134. 
Canal Maratime de rOcean a la Mediter 

ranie, A. DupeyraL 269. 
Carboniferous and Permian, species com- 
mon to, /. W. Klrkby, 13a 
Cartography, C. Dewey, 57. 
Carte Agronomlque des Environs de Paris, 

Jl Debtee, 270. 
Catalogue of crystal models, Krantz, 297. 
Catskili and Chemung groups, identifica- 
tion of, A. WineheU, 61. 
Ceramic arts of London Exhibition, Sal- 

veto*, 268. 
Chancourtois, Biguyer de, Vis Tellurique, 

noticed, 270. 
Chemical theory of interpenetration, C. 

8 Mrce, 78. 
Chemistry :— 

Acetylene, Berthelot, 115. 

Action of light on sensitive plate, 286. 

Alkalimetry, 8 W. Johnson, 279. 

Allotropic oxygen, Sehonbein, 111. 

Analysis of borates, etc, Marignac, 418. 

Arsenic in sulphuric acid, BUtxam, 116. 

Behavior of magnesia salts toward car- 
bonate of ammonia, Divert, 115. 

Bitumens, history of, T. & Bunt, 157. 

Caesium, equivalent and spectrum, 8 
W. Johnson and 0. D. Allen, 94. 

Chemistry of germination, SehuUz, 290. 

Chlorids, violet flame of, Gladstone, 412. 



Chemistbt :— 
Collodion of A, Jeanrenaud, 419. 
Coloring matters from aniline, Bbf- 

mann, 417. 
Composition of soils, A. MuUer, 292. 
Estimation of lime, Wicke, 116. 
Formation of nitrite of ammonium by 

aid of heat, Sehonbein— Bottger, 118. 
Fundamental properties of oxygen and 

hydrogen, Beldt, 112. 
Industrial applications of cryolite, G. J. 

Brush, 285. 
Nature of gas evolved by leaves ex- 
posed to the light, BoussxngauU, 121. 
New mode of detecting peroxyd of hy- 
drogen, Sehonbein, 114. 
New series of compounds containing 

boron, Frankland, 115. 
Oxyethylene bases, Wurtz, 114. 
Preparation of ozone, Sehonbein, 111. 
Quantitative determination of starch, 

Dragendorff. 116. 
Reduction of kinic to benzoic acid, etc, 
in animal organisms, Lautemann, 291. 
Sulphate of lime soluble in chlorhydric 

acids, 8. W. Johnson, 288. 
Thallium, Dumas— Crookes, 278. 
Theory of nitrification reclaimed by T. 
8 Bunt, 271. 

and by G. C. Shatter, 409. 
Urine of oxen in relation to food, Ben* 

neburg, Stohmann, Bautenberg, 291. 
Watergiass, J. M. Ordway, 185. 
Webster's process for oxygen, 288. 
Works on chemistry, received, 907. 
Clark, A., on u Herculis, 801. 
takes LaLande prize, 301. 
Clark, B. J., Lucernarla the cosnotype of 
Acalephse, 846. 

Prodromus of the Lucernarla, no- 
ticed, 459. 
Clapp, Asahel, obituary of, 806. 450. 
Classification of Mammals, /. D. Dana, 65. 
Coal Formation of N. America, L. Les- 

quereux, 875. 
Coast Survey Report, 239. 
Comets, see Astronomy. 
Connecticut-valley glacier, 249. 
Conrad, T. A., Catalogue of Miocene shells 

of the Atlantic Slope, noticed, 428. 
Contributions to Conchology, G. W. Tryon* 

Jr., 297. 
Cooke, J. P., galena with octahedral cleav- 
age, 127. 
Cope, E. D., review of Jan's Prodromo della 

lconografia Generate degli Ofidi, 455. 
Copper, arsenids of, G. J. Brush, 296. 
Coral, Glass, of Japan. W. Stimpson, 458. 
Correspondence relative to F(ji Islands. 

noticed, 446. 
Crustacea, higher, classification of, Strahl 

—Stimpson, 139. 
Crustacean, new, from Potsdam sandstone 

of Wisconsin, /. Ball. 295. 
Cryolite, industrial applications of, G. J. 

Brush, 285. 
Cryptonella, Centronella, Meristella, etc., 

Crystals, catalogue of models of, A*Krantz, 

noticed. 297. 
Cyclopedia, American Annual, 806. 
New American, completed, 304. 
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Dana, /. 2>., Classification of Mammals, 65. 
Mohawk-valley glacier, 248. 
Note on Archnopteryx lithographies, 
180. 

Oceanic Protozoans allied to sponges, 
886. 
Palasterina(?) Jamesil, 285. 
Review of ' Evidence as to Man's place 
in Nature, 1 45L 
Dawwn, /. W., American Devonian, 809. 

Flora of American Devoniau, 811. 
DeOandoUe, Alph., new character in fruit 
of Oaks, 480. 

Species, as to variation, distribution, 
and succession, 481. 
DeCaudolle, Angustln-Pyramus, biogra- 
phy of, reviewed, 1. 
DeJeeu, A., Carte Agronomique des Envi 

rons de Paris, 18®, 270. 
DeeCloixeaux, A., Manuel de Mineralogie, 

noticed, 293. 
DeeMouUne, Vltes Boreali-Amer., 445. 
Devonian, American. J. IV. Dawton, 809. 

Flora of, /. W. Damon, 811. 
Dewey, C, on Cartography. 57. 
Dioeon and Wolf, spectra or metals, 414. 
Diatoms on bottom of deep seas, W. 

Stimpaoni 464, 
Dictionary of solubilities, F, R. Merer, 803. 
Dlplothyra, the genus, W. Stimpaon, 455. 
iWvers, behavior of magnesia salts toward 

carbonate of ammonia, 115. 
Dragendorf, amount of starch in various 
seeds, 128. 

quantitative determination of starch, 
116. 
Dupeyrot, A., Canal Maratlme de l'Ocean 

& la Mediterruole, 269. 
Durand, R, Vites Bo reali- Americana?, 445. 



Florida Reef, growth, chronology, etc** 

£ R Hunt, 197. 
FranJdand, boron compounds, 115. 
Fraunhofer lines in solar spectrum, Ang* 

etrSm, 411. 
Frobisher Bay, Hall's collections at, 298. 



Eaton, D. C, review of W. J. Hooker's 

Species Filicum, 18a 
Echlnoderm, fossil, from Cincinnati, J. D. 

Dana, 296. 
Emeraon, R, photographic abstracts, 286, 

419. 
Entretiens Populaires k V Association Po- 

lytechnlque, noticed, 269. 
Evidence as to Man's place in Nature, 

T. H. Huxley, reviewed, 451. 
Exploration of East Africa, desiderata in, 

Explorations encouraged by Smithsonian 
Institution, 236. 

P. 

Ftfi Islands, vegetable productions of, R 
Seemann, 446. 

FUliaaj A., Gcographie Physique et Poli- 
tique de l'Algerie, 269. 

Fission in some Annelids, W. C. Minor > 85. 

FUeau, sodium spectrum, 414. 

Flame, violet, of chlorids, Gladstone, 412. 

Flora Capensis, Harvey and Bonder, 444. 
of Amer. Devonian, J. rV. Damon, 811. 

Flora Vitiensis, announced, 448. 

Floral calendar, etc., & P. HUdreth, 184, 



Galena with octahedral cleavage, Zbmy— 

Gwfcs— Rrueh, 126. 
Oasparin, A. E. P. de, obituary of; 26L 
Gangrene counteracted by oxygen, ,~ 

naud, 266. 
Oautier, A., recent researches relating to 

nebula), 101. 
Genera Plantarum, etc, O. Rentham ei 

/. D. Hooker, reviewed by A. Gray, 134. 
Geographical Notices, D. C. Oilman, 228. 
Geographle Physique et Politique de l'Al- 
gerie, A. FUliat, 269. 
Geological Evidences of the antiquity of 

Man, C. Lydl, 465. 
Reconnoissance of Indiana by D. 0. 

Owen, R Owen\ 154. 
GSOLOGY :— 

American Devonian, /. W. Daemon, 809. 
Archaxrpteryx Uthographica, 129. 
Bitumens and Pyroschists, history of^ 

T. & Hunt, 157. 
Carboniferous and Permian, species 

common to, /. W, Kirkby, 183. 
Cats kill and Chemung groups, identifi- 
cation of, A. Winched, 61. 
Coal formation of N. America, A- Wm> 

c/ull, 375. 
Cryptonella, Centronella, Meristella, 

etc., J. HaU, 896. 
Feathered vertebrates in Jurassic, 129. 
Flora of American Devonian, J. W. Daw 

eon, 311. 
Frobisher Bay, C. F. Hall's collections 

at, R P. Steven* and T. EgiemUm, 298. 

Geology of Vermont, price raised, 430. 

Glacial scratches In Mohawk Valley, W, 

R Dwight-J. 2>. Dana, 245. 
Glacial origin of certain lakes, A. O. 

J2om*cty,824. 
Kilauea, condition of, T. Ooan, 296. 
Mohawk-valley glacier, J. D. Dana, 948. 
New Potsdam Crustacean, J. HaU, 295. 
Palasterlna (?) Jamesil, /. D. Dana, 295. 
Report on Geology of Canada, 184. 
Species common to Carboniferous and 

Permian, J. W. Kirkby, 188. 
Works on geology, received, 808. 
Germination, chemistry of, 290. 
Qibb*. W., chemical abstracts, 1U, 417, 

New spectroscope, 110. 

Note on sodium spectrum, 414. 

Physical abstracts, 411. 
GUI, T, notice of Tryon's Contributions 
to Conchotomy, 297. 

Squall of California, noticed, 399, 

Synopsis and nomenclature of the 
Squall, noticed, 299. 
Oilman, D. C, Geographical Notices, 238. 
Glacial origin of certain lakes, A. C. Bam- 

ioitSer in Mohawk valley, /. A Dana, SOL 
Gladstone, violet flame of chlorids, 412L 
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Glass Coral of Japan, W. Stimpeon, 458. 
Globe lens for Photographic Camera, G 

Seller*, 819. 
Gray, A., Darllngtonla California, 187. 
Hall and Harbour's botanical collec- 
tions in the Rocky Mts., 187. 
Manual of Botany, new edition, 448. 
on the gas evolved by leaves, 123. 
Review of DeCandolle on a new char- 
acter in trait of Oaks. 480. 

on study of Species, 481, 
Review of 4 Genera Plantarum,' 184. 

1 Vites Boreall-Americanae,' 445. 

Tendrils of Virginia Creeper, 445. 

Greene, Benj. D., obituary of, 449. 

Golf Stream Cloud Bank, JK B. Hunt, 889. 

a. 

Hall and Harbour's botanical collections 

in the Rocky Mts., A. Gray, 187. 
Sail, C. F, collections at Froblsher Bay 

reports on, A. P. Stetfem, t. figUdon, (?. 

N. Lawrence, 298. 
Matty /., Cryptonella, Centronella, Meris- 

tella, etc., 896. 
New Potsdam Crustacean, 395. 
Harvey and Sender, Flora Capensls, 444. 
Hayti, Indian Race of; J. A. Van Hettvel, 

171. 
Heat, Australian, 49. 
Heidi, fundamental properties of oxygen 

and hydrogen, 112. 
Henneberg, urine of oxen, 29L 
Heterogenic, ou Generation Spontanea, 

C. JSReeet, 270. 

HUdreth, & P., xxxvth abstract of Mete- 
orologicalJournaL, for 1862, 181. 
Floral calendar, etc., 184. 

Histoire des Arabes, MdiUot, 269. 

Hofmann, colors from aniline, 417. 

Hooker, J. J), et G. Bentham, * Genera 
Plantarum,' reviewed. 184. 

Hudson-valley glacier, 249. 

Hudson Bay, explorations of, 287. 

Humphreys and Abbott's Report on Mis- 
sissippi River, 228. 

Hitnt, E R, Florida Reef, growth, chro- 
nology, etc, 197. 
Physical Notes at Key West, 888. 

Hunt, T. 8., Bitumens and Pyroschists, 
157. 
claims theory of nitrification, 271. 

Hurricanes at Key West, E. B. Stunt, 898. 

Huxley, T. H., Evidence as to Man's place 
in Nature, reviewed, 451. 

Hydrogen, properties oi; JTsfcft, 112. 

I. 

Ice, solution of, on inland waters, B, F. 

Sdrrieon, 49. 
Indian Race of Hayti, /. A. Van Heuvel, 171. 
Indiana, Geological Reconnoissance, by 

D. D. Owen, JSL Owen, noticed, 154. 
International Exhibition, Science of, 0. C. 

Marth, 256. 

Ceramic Arts of, Salvdtat, 268. 
Interpenetration, chemical theory of, C. 8 

Pdirce, 78. 
Inundations of the Nile, cause ot, W. Fkr~ 

rstf.62. 

Am. Jour. Sci.— Sxcohd Sebum, Vol. 



Iron, desulphuration of, in paddling, R 
Richter, 119. 
and steel at English Exhibition, 258. 

J. 

Jackson, G T., Tellurblsmuth from Geor- 

Jan, G., Prodrome della Iconografla Gen- 

erale degli Ofidl, reviewed, m. 
Jeanrenaud, A., formula for collodion, 419. 
Johnson, 8. W., alkalimetry. 297. 

chemical abstracts, 115, 123, 290, 418, 
428. 
Nitrogen question, 426. 
note on composition of soils, 282. 
occurrence of silica in the higher 
plants, 124. 

sulphate of lime soluble in chlorhy- 
drlc acid, 288. 
Johnson, 8. W., and 0. D. AEm, equivalent 

and spectrum of csssium, 94. 
Jomard, E. F., obituary of, 261. 



Kaskaskia river basin, 282. 
Key West Physical Notes, JK R Hunt, 888. 
Kllauea, present condition of, T. Coon, 296. 
Kirkby, J. W., species common to Carbon* 

iferous and Permian, 138. 
Kleser, D. G. von, death ot; 449. 
KrantM, A. y catalogue of crystal models, 

noticed, 297. 

L. 

Ladevi-Boche, Unite* des Races Humaines, 
270. 

Lakes, glacial origin, A 0. Ramsay, 821 

Landolt, indices of refraction of fluid ho- 
mologous compounds, 41& 

Laurent, H, Theorio des Series. 270. 

Lautermann, reduction of kinic to ben- 
zoic acid, etc., in animals, 291. 

Lavoisier, publication of works of, 262* 

Lea, Isaac, observations on genus Unlo, 
etc, 148. 

Leavenworth, Melines C, obituary of; 806, 
45L 

Lecons de Chlmie et de Physique Pro- 
fessees en 1861 a la SociSte Chemiqne 
de Paris, noticed, 269. 

Leprosy, treatment of, Guyon, 266. 

LeptocaelU concava, C. Bominger, 84. 

Les Mondes, Revue Hebdomadaire des 
Sciences, AM Ifoigno, noticed, 465. 

Lesquereux, Leo, coal formation of North 
America, 875. 
report on coal of Indiana, 156. 

Lime, estimation of, Wicks, 116. 

LUtrow, spectroscope, 418. 

Loomis, K., on Everett's method of reduc- 
ing temperature observations, 8JL 

Lucernarla the cmnotype of Acalepha, H 
J. Clark, 846. 

LucernarisB, Prodromus of, Clark, 45ft 



Mackay, Jas. T., death of, 449. 
Magnesia salts, behavior of, toward car- 
bonate of ammonia, Diver*, 115. 
Magnetic Survey of Pennsylvania, etc., A. 

XXXV, No. 105.-MAT, 1868. 
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Mammals, classification at, J, D. Bona, 65. 

Manganese, amount of, in some irons, R 

Man's place in nature, T. H. Huxley, 451. 
Manual of Botany of Northern States, A, 

Gray, revised edition, 448. 
Manuel de MtoeralogicZtetCfoboitix, 806. 
Maramec river basin, 232. 
Marignac, analysis of borates, etc., 418. 
Mar&, R V., meteors of Dec 1862, 302. 
Marsh, 0. C, Catalogue of Mineral Local 

ities in New Brunswick, etc., 210. 
science of International Ex'n, 250. 
Maeterman, &, brilliancy of Tariable star 

Mira Ceti, 160. 
meteoro of Jan. 1868, 148. 
Mathematics, works on, received, 306. 
Mover and Plenon, La Photographic con- 

sideree, etc, 269. 
Measures, metric system of, 302. 
Medicine, works on, received, 308. 
Meek, F. R, AcUeonidae, 84. 
Memoires de Augustin-Pyramus DeCan 

dolle, reviewed, A. Oray 1 1. 
Metallic painting, Oudres, 265. 

MXTALLUBGT :— 

Amount of manganese in some irons, 
R Rkhter, 120. 

Concentration of silver in lead, Reich, 
119. 

Crystallized silicon in pig iron, R BUh- 
ter,lia 

Desulphuration of iron in puddling, R 
Richter, 119. 

Metallurgy, 1 J. &rcy, noticed, 118. 

Thallium in furnace products, W. T. 
Rocpper,42Q. 
Meteorological observations made at U. S. 

Naval Observatory, /. M CfiUiu, 146. 
Meteorology :— 

Abstract of Marietta Meteorological 
Journal, & P. HOdreth, 18L 

Atmospheric transparency, R J9L Muni, 
88a 

Auroral arch, 461. 

Gulf 8tream cloud bank, R R Sunt, 389. 

Hurricanes at EeyWest, R R Hunt, 396. 

Northers at Key West, R R Bunt, 892. 

Bay-bands, B. R Hunt, 391. 

Works on, received, 817. 
Meteors, periodic, A C. Twining, 140. 
Metric system, 302. 
Mart, solar spectrum, 413. 
Meyer, H. von, Jurassic feathered verte- 
brates, 129. 
Meyn, peat-sandstone, 123. 
Mineral and metal products of Great 

Britain and Ireland, 288. 

localities in N. Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia and Newfoundland, Monk, 210. 
Mineralogle, Manuel de, DeeOoizeauz, 296. 
Mineralogy,- works on, received, 808. 
Miukbals :— 

Antimony In New Brunswick, 150. 

Arsenide of copper, 296. 

Columblte. analysis of, H. Roee, 426. 

Cryolite, 285. 

Galena with octahedral cleavage. 126. 

Klschtimite,427. 

Kl*chtlm-Partsit,437. 

Teflurbismuth from Georgia, 99. 



Mining and Smelting Magazine, 2901 
Miocene shells of Atlantic slope, T, A. 

Conrad, noticed, 428. 
Mississippi basin, physical geography of, 

Humphreys and Abbott's report, 223. 
Mississippi river and tributaries, tabular 

view of, 234. 



Mueeet, C, Heterogenic, on Generation 
Spontanea, 270. 



National Academy of Sciences, organised, 
162. 
Almanac etc, 1863, 465. 
NebnlsB, tee Astronomy. 
Nicktts, J., changes in wine, 250. 
correspondence of, 260. 
Theone Physique des Odeurs et des 
Saveurs, noticed, 270. 
Nile inundations, causes ot, W. Jfcmtf, 62L 
Nitrification, 113, 263. 

history of the theory of. 271, 409. 
Nitrite of ammonia, atmospheric, R Bohr 
ty,423. 

formed under the influence of 
heat, Schonbein, 113. 
Nitrogen question, 8. W. Johnmm, 48& 
Northers at Key West, R R Hunt, 890L 
Northwest Boundary Survey, 239. 



Oaks, new character in fruit, Alph. De* 

CandoQe, reviewed, 480. 
Obion river basin, 233. 
Obituary :— 

M. N. Blytt, 449. 

Wm. Borrer, 449. 

Asahel Clapp, 806, 450. 

A. £. P. de Gasparin, 26L 

Benj. D. Greene. 449. 

E. F. Jomard, 26L 

D. G. von Kleser, 44a 

M. C. Leavenworth, 806, 45L 

Jas. T. Mackav, 449. 

Theodore Parkman, 155. 

Jas. A. Pearce, 155. 

Jas. Renwick, 306. 

H. H. de Senarmont, 260. 

Chas. W. Short, 451. 

Joachim Steetz, 449. 

John Tweedie, 449. 
Odeurs et 8aveurs, Theorie Physique dee, 

/. Mcklh, 270. 
Ohio river basin, 230. 
Ordway, J. M, waterglass, 185. 
Oxy ethylene bases, Wurtz, 114. 
~ sygen, allotropic form, Schdnbein, 111. 
fundamental properties, Heldt, 112. 
new process for, /. Webster, 283. 
used to counteract gangrene, Bow- 

AaucLjm. 
Owen, Richard, Geological Reconnolssanee 

of Indiana, by D. D. Owen, noticed, 154. 
Ozone, preparation of, Schonbei n B S ttg er , 

and nitrous acid, 268. 
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Painting, metallic, Oudree, 264. 
Palastcrina(?) Jamesil,./. J), Dana, 295. 
Puis. Carte Agronomique dea Environs 

de, A. Dektm, 270. 
Parkman, Theodore, obituary of; 155. 
Buteur, member of French Academy, 30& 
Pearce, Jas. A., obituary of; 155. 
Peat-sandstone, Meyn, 123. 
Frtrce. £ &, chemical theory of Interpene- 

tration, 78. 
Pennsylvania, magnetic survey o£ J- D. 

Penobscot-bay glacier. 249. 
Any, /., * Metallurgy/ noticed, 11& 
Permian and Carboniferous, species com- 
mon to, /. W. Ktrkby, 18& 
Philadelphia Acad, of Nat. ScL, proceed 

ings of; 156L 
Photographie consideree comme art et 

comme Industrie, Mayer §t Pierom, 269. 
Photoohifht :— 

Action of light on sensitive plate, Tidal, 
286. 

Formula for collodion, Jeanrenaud, 419. 

Globe lens for camera, £ Seller** 819. 
Physical Geography of Mississippi basin, 

Humphreys and Abbott's Report, 238. 
Platinum and platinum metals, 256. 
Plearodvctlum problematicum, £ Bomb* 

Portland 8oc of Nat Hist, proceedings 

of,295. * ^^ 

Preservation of wood. Lapparent, 267. 
Prisms of bisulphid or carbon for spectral 

analysis, 0. ifc Rood, 856. 
Proceedings received, 808. 

Boston Soc. of Nat. Hist., 156. 

Philadelphia Acad, of Nat. ScL, 156. 

Portland Soc of Nat. Hist.. 295. 
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